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ON THE FUNDAMENTAL LIMITS TO SPEED, 


I. 

l^From “The Engineer” Oct. 28 , 1881 .] 

Among the facts which are so familiar to us as not to command uiir 
attention are the limits to the rates at which we can move over the surface 
of this earth, or, to put it more generally, the limits to the rate at which 
terrestrial objects can move. Everyone is now familiar with the fact that 
raihvay trains do not exceed sixty or seventy’ miles an hour; that steamboats 
do not exceed twenfcy’-five miles an hour; carriages on ordinciiy roatls, ten 
or twelve. The fastest running animals rarely exceed a mile in two minutes, 
or the fastest bird a mile a minute. That there are circumstances on which 
these limits depend must be generally’ recognised ; but, while speed is the 
highest of our mechanical ambitions, how many of those who find themselves 
confined for nine hours between London and Edinbiirgli have ever asked 
themselves, why should there be a limit to speed at all ? 

In the early days of railroads the question as to the possibility of exceed¬ 
ing the speed of animals was very prominent; and many of the immediate 
circumstances on which possible speed depends—such as the strength and 
elasticity of the machine, and the smoothness of the road—have since 
received due attention. This was a matter of necessity’, jiisrt as, in attempt¬ 
ing to gain a higher standpoint on the side of a hill, account mu>t he taken 
of the difficulties of the ground immediately’ above one. But such notice is 
a very different thing from a general survey’ of the limit imposed by’ the 
height of the hill itself. While we were still in the vallev,and the immediate 
difficulties of ascent were great, our aspirations might well fall short of the 
top of the hill, which would not then become an object of attention. But 
having toiled up a great way, and having apparently reached a flat, or 
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nearly flat, plane on which we are wandering without making any consider¬ 
able Lseeiit, it cannot but be a matter of interest and importance to make a 
mure general exploration, and endeavour to ascertain what is the natuie of 
the country behind and above the clouds which surround us. 

The greatest speeds attained have not increased now for many years. 
It is probable that the run from Holyhead to London is still the fastest 
journey ever accomplished over so long a distance, although the number of 
instances in which this speed is approximately reached are now numerous, 
and continually increasing. With animals there is no great alteration—why 
should there be ? And with machines, locomotives or steamboats, the 
improvement is that the average speed more nearly reaches the maximum, 
rather than any extension of the maximum. Noticing this, we cannot avoid 
the surmise that the obstruction to further advance arises from something 
mure fundamental than mere economy or imperfection of mechanical con¬ 
trivance. The question as to how far this is the case must admit of an 
answer if the circumstances can be subjected to a complete theoretical 
examination. The problem is very complicated, and it may well be doubted 
whether our knowledge of the circumstances and possibilities of art is 
sufficient to enable us to arrive at a definite conclusion. But what we may 
do is to look, in the first instance, for any circumstance which imposes 
a definite limit to possible speeds, and having investigated the law of this 
limit, look for other limits, and having examined each separately, endeavour 
to arrive at the result when they are taken in conjunction. 

To begin with, it will be well to try and catch sight of the top of the hill 
from a distance. Going far away from the complexity of our immediate 
problem, we may ask whence there can be any limit to possible speeds ? 
Any limitations in the circumstances on which speed depends would cause a 
limit to speed and, although perhaps not very obvious, consideration will 
show that speed depends on certain physical and mechanical properties 
of material, and that these are essentially limited. Thus the strength of 
material is limited. Some materials are stronger than others, but the 
strengtli of the strongest is easily reached, and although improvement in art 
brings the stronger and more appropriate materials within reach, still by no 
tittle have we been able to extend the strength of the strongest beyond 
what it has been, so to speak, fixed by nature. When compared by heaviness, 
natural tissues are the strongest materials. A silk cord will sustain more 
than a steel wire of the same weight, and such a wire is the strongest form of 
any niauiifactiired material. To the limited strength, as compared with the 
weight of material, then, we may look for a limit to possible speeds; and this 
is nut all. There are other limits—for instance, the limited temperature at 
which material retains its strength; in fact, the properties and powers of 
material are essentiallv limitprl lu fill in-no ^ J 
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depends on these properties, it must be limited. If we take a somewhat 
closer view, the immediate conclusion is that there are at legist twe di>ti!iet 
sources of a limit to speed. The first and most ebviMiis of these is that the 
resistance to motion requires that tin* moving object sli*.»uli! be roininiially 
urged forward by a force, and the maintenance of this force re«|iiires additions 
to the Weight of the moving object, which additions increase the resistaiict?; 
so that at a certain speed there will be a balance between the resistance and 
the force, any increase in the force causing a still greater increase in the 
resistance. 

This may be illustrated by reference to a railway. The resistance of the 
engine is the addition necessary to maintain the motion. Taking the best 
results, the resistance of an engine at high speeds is about 45 lb. per ton of 
its weight. If, then, the locomotive weighs 20 tons it would require a steady 
pull of 900 lb. to balance its resistance. To maintain this force a certain 
pressure of steam must act on the pistons. To keep up this pressure the 
cylinders must be filled and emptied every revolution of the driving wheels— 
say, every 20*4 ft., or 200 times per mile. To maintain the speed then the 
boiler must supply steam enough to fill the cylinders 200 times per mile, 
i.e., in whatever time the mile is run. Mow the power of supplying steam by 
the boiler is limited. A boiler of a certain weight cannot be made to supply 
more than a certain amount of steam, and if we know the shortest time 
in wdiich the boiler will produce 200 cylinders full of steam at the [>ressiire 
required to move the engine, we know the shortest time in which it could 
run a mile, or the limit of speed arising from this source. To increase the 
size of the boilers would be to increase the weight and eoiiseqiieiit resistance 
of the engine, so that the only chance of extending the limit is to increase 
the steam-producing power of the same weight of boiler; and the question 
whether this actual limit has been reached is a question as to whether there 
still reiUvains, after all these years, room for improvement in the best boilers— 
whether, in fact, the steam-producing power of boilers has reached the limit 
imposed by the limit to the strength and other properties oi marerial ot 
which they may be constructed. 

The case of the locomotive has been introduced here merely lor liie sake 
of illustrating the fact that, however distant, there is a limit to possible 
speeds arising from this source. As a matter of faei this limit is nut actually 
reached, for, as will be subsequently shown, there are other and inierior 
limits which come in; that is when the engine is running without a train, 
but when the train is added, as it must be from an ecunuiiiical point oi view, 
then the steam-producing power ot the boiler does impose an economical 
limit on the speed of the train. 

The case of steamboats is somewhat different. W ith these the resistance 
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increases in a high ratio with the speed, as the square of the speed, so that 
not onl}' have the cylinders to be filled at a rate proportional to the speed of 
the boat, bnt to maintain the requisite force the size of the pistons or the 
pressure of the steam must increase as the square of the speed; so that 
instead of being, as with the locomotive, nearly in the simple ratio to the 
speed, the quantity of steam required in a given time varies as the cube of 
the speed. Thus, in the case of steamboats, the steam-producing capacity of 
a certain weight of boiler is the source of the actual as well as the economical 
limit to the speed. This limit has been reached with the modern steam 
launch and torpedo boat, in which as much as two-thirds of the whole weight 
of the ship are given up to the engines and boilers; the highest speeds 
so attained being about twenty-five miles an hour. The action of this, 
which may be called the physical limit to speed, may be traced in animals, 
but the requisite data for its discussion are wanting. The second funda¬ 
mental source of limits to speed is the strength of the parts, and the forces 
holding these parts, necessary to withstand the forces to which the motion 
gives rise. This may be called the dynamical limit to speed. 


This source of limit has received less general notice than the preceding. 
That the motion of machines and animals necessarily gives rise to forces in 
and between their parts is not perhaps very obvious, on account of its being 
so well known that motion itself does not give rise to force between the parts 
of a moving object. But this is only when the motion is rectilinear and 
uniform, do stop and start a body or to change its direction requires force 
proportional to the weight of the body and the rate at which the change is 
made. In older to realise how all possible motions on the earth are limited, 
It must be noticed that uniform rectilinear motion is impossible. Objects on 
the earth have to maintain their motion against such resistances as they 
encounter by the relative and limited motions of their parts; with animals 
by the motion of their legs, wings, or fins; in machines by the motions of 
their pistons, cranks, and wheels; and, even apart from this, uniform motion 
is impossible owing to the impossibility of maintaining a direct course—for 
instance, a perfectly even road. 


The limit to the speed of any complex body, such as an animal, an engine, 
or even a revolving wheel, will depend primarily on the manner in which the 
general motion depends on or involves change in the speed or direction of 
motion of any or all of the parts. For example, in the case of all carriages 
he limit to the strength of the tires of the wheels would limit the speed if 
Aere were no inferior limit. That what is called centrifugal force tends to 

thelaw^f tr"l“''-f n® i but there is a simplicity about 

limit whil ' it out as the best illustration of the class of 

limiub \\ Inch 8jris6 from 
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The bursting tension of the tire caused by the revoliiTioii ef the wheel is 
the result of the ceiitrifiiga! force acting on each elenieutary prTtioii of the 
tire, and is the same as if the tire were subject to an outwan! pressure et|iial 
to the centrifugal force all over its inner surface. The dyiiainical p»ruble!i! of 
estimating the centrifugal tension from the weight, diameter, and speed of 
revolution of the tire is not difficult, but it will be sufficient here to state 
the result- The tension per square inch of section of the tire is multiplied 
by the weight of a cubic inch of the material and the scpiare of the velocity 
in feet per second. The limit of speed is that which causes a centrifugal 
tension equal to the greatest stress the material will safely bear. With iron 
this is about 15,000 lb. per square inch. A cubic inch of iron weighs *24 lb., 
so that the velocity squared is equal T<s 11 x 15,000 or 165,000, or, roughly, 
the velocity etpials 400 ft. per second. This, wliioh is 270 miles an hour, is 
the limit arising from centrifugal force to the safe voltcity: for steel tires, 
the strength of which is about double that of iron, the limit becomes 
380 miles an hour. It should be noticed that neither the diameter of the 
wheel nor the thickness of the tire makes an}’ ditiereiice to this limit, which 
depends solely on the ratio between the strength and heaviness of the 
material. If we could get a stronger material, then we might extend the 
limit, but as natural fibres are the only materials stronger than steel, 
and these do not possess the hardness necessary fi>r tires, there is absolutely 
no prospect of any extension in this direction. 

The velocity of the train is the same as the velocity of the tire, so 
that the figures given above show the limit to the velocity of the train 
arising from the centrifugal force on the tire— that is, supposing the tire 
subject to no forces but those considered. Looked at in this way, the limit 
appears well away from any speeds already realised. But as the tire is 
subject to forces arising from its contact with the rail and trom the load on 
the wheel, the margin left for centrifugal force is much less than what has 
been stated, so that the actual limit, which involves complex considerations, 
is really much lower. 

Wheels have been here considered as affording the simplest example of 
how changes in the direction, or speed of motion in the pans, ot a moving 
object must cause a limit to the speed at which the object can move, and not 
because the wheels are the parts which would give way first were the speed 
to be increased. In the locomotive, as at present consiriicted. tlieie aie 

parts_the coupling and connecting rods, for instance which would give 

way under these accelerations before the tires: and it Avill be the object in a 
subsequent article to discuss somewhat fully the limit to speed imposed by 
these, as well as by other parts of the machinery. 

In the case of animals there are no wheels, but the problem dues not 
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differ greatly; for the forces required to stop and start the limbs tax the 
strength of these in much the same way as the strength of tlie tires is taxed 
by centrifugal force. So that the conclusion is the same, that the strength, 
as compared with the heaviness, of the material of tlie bones and tissues of 
animals determines a limit to the possible speed, which conclusion is borne 
out by the fact that the strength, as compared with the heaviness of these 
materials, is as high, or higher, than that of any other materials—the 
strength being that required to resist the particular forces which the parts 
are generally called upon to sustain, ie., bone to resist crushing, and sinews 
to resist tension. 

Before closing this article, which is intended as an introduction to the 
more definite discussion of certain particular cases where these limits come 
in, it should be pointed out that besides the two sources of limits to speed 
which have been particularly noticed, viz., those which • arise from the 
strength of the material, and those from the limited capacity of producing 
energy, there are other sources of limits. One of these, of a physical kind, 
is the inability to get rid of the heat produced at the joints by friction. 
The heating of bearings, which is a very common source of the actual limit 
to speed, although it has not apparently received much attention except in a 
practical way, admits of theoretical consideration as being subject to definite 
laws. 


Another source of the limit to speed, of the greatest practical importance, 
although more complex than the preceding, is the effect of the moving pieces 
and the forces between these to cause unsteadiness to the motion of the 
whole structure. The difficulty of keeping a railway train steady has 
perhaps as much to do with the actual speed attained as any other cause. 
In so far as this unsteadiness arises from the unevenness of the road, and 
the mere disturbing forces caused on the frame by the moving pieces, 
it belongs to the class of dynamical limits, but it depends on a particular 
property of matter not involved in other cases of this class of limits. The 
rocking of a structure depends on the character of its elasticity, and on the 
period as well as the magnitude of the disturbing forces; and, as a matter of 
fact, the tendency to vibrate would impose a limit on the speed of most 
machines, so that it is entitled to a place amongst the sources of limit, and 
may be called the elastic limit. 


So far, then, we see that there are four distinct sourco.s of limits to speed, 
he limited capacity of producing energy, the limited strength of the 
material, the limited power of discharging the heat produced by friction, 
and the elastic limit In pointing out the general nature of these limits, 
ion . as een directed to objects with powers of locomotion as being 
more familiar; there are, however, the same sources of limits to the speed of 
Stationary machinery, iich 
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II. 

[From “ The Engineer,’' Xuv. IS, ItSSL] 

To obtain an idea of the effect of accelerations, we may take an instance 
of a moving machine, and supposing its speed to increase, consider which of 
its parts would give way first. The locomotive seems to afford the best 
example. Imagine, then, a iocomutive to be started down a long incline with 
the steam fully on; what part of the machine would give way first 1 In the 
case of an engine with its wheels coupled, the question may be answered 
with certainty. The coupling rods would be thrown off. Altliuiigh perhaps 
not generally known, this has been shown both theoretically and practically. 
Anyone with the smallest mechanical insight, observing fr<on a <!istaiiee a 
coupled engine in motion, cannot fail to perceive that the rapid up-and-down 
motion of these rods, which are held only at the ends, must call fur great 
strength to prevent them breaking in the middle. That the strength so 
called for approaches the actual strength of the rods can. of course, only 
be ascertained by definite calculation. Six years ago the case uf one of these 
rods was taken as an example, to illustrate to the engineering class at Owens 
College the effect of accelerations, and the result of the calculation then 
made was to show that the strength called for when the engine was running 
at 70 miles an hour was nearer the limit imposed by the actual strength of 
the material than is usually considered safe in estimating the size of siicli 
structures. Thus, instead of 10,000 lb., the stress amounted in this example 
to 15,000 lb. The fact was surprising enough to arrest atteiiti.jii, and raise 
a question as to the considerations which had led to the pruporti«ms of these 
rods. On reference to the text-books and manuals it was that the 

effects of accelerations had no place in them, so that it would appear that 
engineers have had no rule to go by but that of experience; or, in other 
words, that the dimensions of these rods iiave been arrivt-d at by the process 
of trial and failure. All these facts considered, the matter seemed one of no 
small mechanical interest. For apart from the importance ot tiiese rods and 
the desirability of siq^plying a theoretically derived furmiila in place of 
empirical rules, the experience of the fitness of these rods has been so ample, 
that as soon as we are in a position to calculate the stresses in their materia!, 
they furnish a very important test as to the factor ot safety tor such pjarts ot 
machinery. Thus, it appears that while a rule has been laid down that a 

certain stress is the greatest which the iron in any important part ut a 
_.Lni’A hMOii nnwittincrlv 
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allciwed to bear, and have borne safely, half as much again as that given 
by the rule. That the stress in these rods may be as great as appeared from 
theoretical consideration, or, at least, that they are the parts of the engine 
which first give way when an undue speed is attained, has been confirmed by 
the records of railway accidents. Shortly after the first investigations were 
made, a train having on it three similar coupled engines ran away down an 
incline, the brakes being overpowered, and eye-witnesses described how the 
first symptom of disaster was the flying off of the coupling rods from one of 
the engines, those from the others following immediately after. In 1878 
attention was called to these facts at a meeting of the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society, and they excited the interest of Dr Joule, who has 
kindly sent the author published accounts of several instances of the failure 
of these rods in cases of high speeds. Amongst these was the following 
extract from a letter published in the Manchester Courier. The accident 
occurred on the Cheshire line from Manchester to Liverpool, on which the 
speeds are very high. The author of the letter has clearly used the term 
connecting rod in the sense of coupling rod. Shortly after we had passed 
one of the small stations on the way, and before reaching Warrington, the 
connecting rod of the engine, or some other material portion of that part of 
the mechanism, became broken, and flew off with such force as to strike the 
embankment on the near side, and thence rebound wuth terrible power into 
the window of one of the third-class carnages immediately behind, completely 
smashing in the woodwork, as well as all the glass, to the great danger of one 
or more passengers ufithin, but who escaped uninjured. I was a passenger on 
another occasion, on the same journey, when the connecting rod snapped in 
two, and the two pieces continued to whirl round until the train could be 
stopped, to the great risk of driving the engine and carriages from the metals. 
And I have heard it said that accidents of a similar kind have occurred on 
other occasions.” 

The theory of these rods has been taught in the engineering classes at 
Owens College for several years, but its first appearance in print seems to 
have been in a letter in The Engineer of May •27th, 1881, signed “ S. R,” dated 
Manchester, May 11th; and more fully in an article which appeared in Ths 
Engineer, of Sept. 9th, 1881. Leaving what we may call the swinging forces out 
of consideration, the coupling rods are designed to withstand certain forces 
which cannot exceed a definite amount. This amount may be estimated for 
each particular case. The utmost one rod can be called upon to do is to turn 
one pair of wheels against the whole friction between the wheels and the rail, 
v\hich latter may be sanded. In such a case, F, the coefficient of friction, 
would be about '3. Let R be the radius of the wheels in inches, L the 
length of the cranks, P the pressure between the wheel and the rail in 

nmiTiflc! • fTini-i fV I*-..., J-T- _ _ • 1 . . 
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rod necessary to cause the pair of wheels to slide when the oilier rod is in the 

line of centres, 

. LT=^FRI\ 


or 


r=: 


FRP 

L ' 


T may be either tension or compression, but it is the latter that is the most 
impoi'tant for the present consideration. If now we take the swinging action 
into account, we have to add the effect of the vertical force which must 
act on each point of the rod in order to change its vertical motion. Relatively 
to the engine each point of the rod will describe a circle e.xactly similar to 
that described by either crank pin. In describing its circle each portion 
of the rod will be subject to centrifugal force. Consider a cubic inch of 
material of weight lu, the centrifugal force of this by the well-known 
formula is 


gLR^~ (jR^- 


Where v is the velocity of the engine in feet per second, and [i = Z'1"1 the 
acceleration of gravity. The direction of the centrifugal force will be panillel 
to the line joining the centre of the crank shaft with the centre of the 
crank pin, and consequently will be vertical and directly across the rod when 
the cranks are vertically up or down. 


We have then a force C, acting upwards or downwards, on each cubic inch 
of the rod. When the cranks are down this force must be added to the 
weight of the rod, w^hich will then act in the same direction. Then the 
effect to break the rod will be the same as if the engine were standing, 
and the weight of the material of the rod were increased in the ratio 

C-f w 
w 

So that as regards this force the rod may be considered as a loaded beam. 
Let the rod be of uniform section of length H, area S, and depth 2y, also let 
K be the radius of gyration of the section. Then the load on the rod is 
(C + lu) SH, and the greatest bending moment in ineh-lb. is 

+ - J/, 

o 

and if f be the greatest stress in the rod, for the resistance to bending we 
have the well-known formula— 
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Comparing these two values of M we may determine / the stress due to 
centrifugal force in terms of the velocity of the crank pin— 

._G+w H^y 
8 K"- • 


We have thus two indeiiendent forces, to which the material of the rod is 
liable. The bending moment M and the- thrust T, the stress caused by T 

T 

distributed uniformly over the section would be ^ . Therefore the stress due 
to both these causes is equal to— 



and 


r_c + u; E^y T 
8 S 


which formula will give the greatest stress which one of these rods is subject 
to when the dimensions, speed, and material are known. As an example let 
us suppose, 

Tf=108in., y = 2i, S==7-87, w ='28, X = 8^, 

V = 100 (70 miles an hour nearly), 

M = 39 in., P = 26880 (12 tons), P= 'S. 

Substituting these quantities, which correspond to the dimensions of an 
express passenger engine on the North British Railway described in The 
Engineer, Vol. L., 1878, and we find 

/= 11357, 

T 

- = 4700, 
s 

so that the greatest compressive stress in the rod when the engine is 
running at seventy miles an hour is 16,000 lb. per square inch. This stress 
is applied and reversed from tension to compression every revolution of the 
wheel, so that the fact that these rods do safely withstand these stresses 
affords sufficient proof that the material of which they are composed will 
safely bear a repeated load of 16,000 lb. on the square inch. As they are 
constructed, however, these rods clearly impose a limit on the possible speed 
of the engine, and a limit very close to that which is actually attained by 
passenger engines. There is no necessity, however, that this limit should be 
so low. The simple bar form which is usually that given to these rods is about 
the worst shape they could have to resist the centrifugal forces. By making 
them hollow or with flanges, it would be perfectly easy to extend the limit 
considerably without adding to the weight of the rods. 
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The coupling rods are those parts of a loeoiiieilive in wliirh the acceleni- 
tions produce the greatest effect, but all the reciprocatiiig parts of the engine 
are subjected to similar forces. The conneetiiig rods ditier from the ctnipliiig 
rods, in the fact that it is only one end that swings, and hence that the effect 
of the acceleration varies from nothing at the piston end to the value given 
by the formula at the crank end. Thus while the coupling rods may be 
regarded as a beam loaded uniformly, the connecting rods are subject to 
loads varying uniformly from the piston to the crank end. But the resiiit 
will be the same, and the liability of the connecting rod to break under its 
swinging action would impose a limit to the speed were it not for the inferior 
limit imposed by the coupling rods. Let alone the swinging motion, the mere 
reciprocation would impose a limit t«) speed. Thus to stop and start the 
piston and its attachments rerpiires a force which is given by the same foniiiila 


Wv-L 

~w 


, L now being the length of the crank, and W the weight of the piston 


and its attachments. At moderate speeds these forces are small Ciunpared 
with the forces produced by the pressures of the steam, but increasing, as 
they do, as the square of the speed, they soon leave the others behind. By 
diminishing the lengths of the cranks in proportion to the diameters of the 
wheels, and the consequent amplitude of reciprocation, the accelerations are 
proportionally diminished; but then, in order to transmit the same power, the 
size of the pistons and the dimensions of ail the parts must be proportionally 
increased, and then the heating of the bearings comes in to limit the speed. 
Thus with high speeds of pistons the forces arising from reciprocation limit 
the speed, while with low speeds the difficulty of the bearings limits the 
speed. There is, therefore, a middle course between these two extremes, and 
it is this medium course to which experience has led, although the deter¬ 
mining causes have been but very imperfectly recognised. 


So far the accelerations spoken of have been those which result from the 
regular motion of the internal parts of the engine. But in the ease of all 
carriages there is another class of accelerations, which, although less regular, 
act a similar part in causing a limit to the speed, and which follow the same 
laws. These are the vertical accelerations which arise from the inequalities 
of the road. If the road be uneven—as all roads are, more or less—the 
wheels, and to some extent the carriages, ni<n*e up and down aeeordiiig to the 
inequalities. This up and down motion, although not regular, necessitates up 
and down accelerating forces, which will be proportional to the square of the 
velocity of the carriage, so long as no limit comes in to prevent the wheels 
following the inequalities of the road. The upward acceierathui is caused by 
the pressure of the road on the wheel, and the limit to this is obviously one 
of strength. So long as neither the road nor the wheel gives way, the motion 
must ensue. But the downward acceleration can only result from the force 
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(.f gravitation acting on the wheel, and the pressure exerted by the carriage 
to keep the wheel down. Where springs are used this pressure will be 
maintained nearly cou.staut, whatever the acceleration may be ; but without 
springs the greatest acceleration is that of gravity—for the carriage will 
have to follow the wheel in its vertical motion, and the greatest accelera¬ 
tion is when they are both free to fall. 

If W be the weight of the wheel and 0 the load of the carriage, then, 
without springs, the greatest acceleration is .32-2, or g; but with efficient 

springs it is ^ t-J- g. When the speed of the carriage is such as to require 

an acceleration greater than this in order to keep the wheel in contact with 
the road, the wheel will bound. This practically limits the speed of carriages 
without springs on ordinary or paved roads to three or four miles an hour; 
but with springs there is no difficulty in attaining speeds equal to the highest 
that horses can maintain. 

The use of the level iron rails maintained in their proper position 
diminishes the vertical motion to such an extent, that there is no difficulty 
from this cause at the highest speeds attained even at the present day. But 
the difficulty of maintaining the rails, and particularly the ends of the rails, 
in their places, is considerable, and one misplaced rail becomes a source of 
danger, so that it cannot be said that the vertical accelerations exercise 
no influence on the limit of speed. This action, however, must not be 
confused wdth the liability of the train to rock, which, although depending 
on the unevenness of the road, depends rather on the frequency of the 
inequalities than on their magnitude; and further, as has already been 
pointed out, depends on the elastic properties of the train. This rocking 
will be considered in another article. 


III. 

[From “ The Engineer,'’ Dec. 9, 1881.] 

Although vibration is one of the greatest and most common difficulties 
with which engineers have to contend, it is, perhaps, of all mechanical 
phenomena least understood. It does not appear to have been made the 
subject of any treatise, or to have a place in works which treat of applied 
mechanics. This has doubtless arisen from the great apparent diversity in 
the circumstances under which it occurs. The mechanical principles involved 
are sufficient!^' well understood by natural philosophers; but they have not 
been applied to the practical questions. Such an application is, however, 
not only possible, but the general circumstances on which vibrations depend 
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may be apprehended without the aid of matheinatical symbols. In fact an 
unconscious apprehension of the principles of vibration is one of the earliest 
lessons which children learn. The act of swiiiging in a child’s swing ret|iiires 
such a knowledge, and this whether swinging oneself by motion in the 
swing, or swinging another by pushing the swing. And the same may he 
said of shaking an apple tree. The act of shaking a tree dues nut coiisist 
simply in e.^erting a force first in one direction and then in the y»pposite. 
One might do this, exerting many times the force necessary, if properly 
applied, to bring not only the apples but the leaves off the trees, without 
bringing down a single apple. What is required besides the alternating 
force is that the alternations should be timed right. This timing of the 
alternations in the direction of the force we e.xert comes natiiralh' Avheii we 
are trying to shake an object: for naturally we fuIhAv the object in its 
motion; indeed it is difficult to avoid doing this. But if, instead of shaking 
the tree by muscular exertion, 'we were to arrange a stearri-eiigiiie to shake 
it, then we should at once perceive that there was only one pirticiilar speed 
of the engine at which the tree would shake. The general pheiioiiieiion, the 
apprehension of which has been wanting to the iiiiderstandiiig of the 
circumstances on which vibration depends, is that the discovery of which led 
Hooke to perceive the mechanical ia\v wdiich bears his name—“ ui edieusu 
sic vis'' —and also led him to construct a watch after the present method. 
This phenomenon is that a fixed object will, wiien set iu motion to a greater 
or less degree, continue to rock in a particular direction, with a particular, 
and only with that particular, rate of oscillation. This is no less true of 
ships, bridges, and j)arts of machines, than of apple trees, tuning-forks, and 
the balance-wheels of watches. We say continue to rock; but it is nut 
meant that it will continue for ever, or for any great length of time. The 
motion will gradually diminish, according to the resistance encountered from 
the air and the imperfect elasticity of the structure. 

The rate at which a structure will rock depends on two circumstances— 
the stiffness of the attachments by the bending of which the rocking takes 
] 3 lace, and the magnitude and distribution of the weight to be rocked. In 
the case of short, stiff objects, like the prongs of a tuning-fork, the vibra¬ 
tions may amount to hundreds per second; whereas in the case of trees, 
ships, bridges, or steam-engines, they are often as low as two or three per 
second, or even one in two or three seconds. 

The period in which a body will continue to rock in any manlier may be 
called its period of free vibration for that manner of rocking: cind having 
recognised the general existence of such periods of free vibration, a general 
view of the circumstances under which dangerous vibrations are likely to 
occur is not difficult. Were it not for the decadence of the iree vibration 
when once set up, owing to such causes as have been already mentioned, 
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then it is obvious that if to the swing already attained a small addition were 
made, the increased swing would continue, and by continually adding fresh 
swings, howevcu' small, the swing must eventually increase until some limit 
was reached. Thus, one child swinging another, if there were no retardation, 
would, if it continued to impart a push, however slight, each time the swing 
passed, eventually send the swing completely round. As it is, however, 
owing to the retardation arising from the resistance of the air and the stiffness 
of the ropes, the work done by the swinger only just balances the energy 
lost, and so only maintains the speed ; the greater the speed the greater the 
work spent in retardation, and hence the greater the exertion on the part of 
the swinger necessary to maintain it. Now, the theory of all steady vibration 
is the Siime; whatever may be its nature, there must alwtiys be something to 
act the part of the swinger, and by well-timed acceleration make good the 
.necessary loss. In order that the extent of vibration may be constant, the 
added velocity must be exactly what is lost; if it be too great the amplitude 
will increase, or if too small, diminish. There are several things which may 
thus act the part of the swinger—any reciprocating or revolving weight, any 
periodic force, such as may arise from the intermittent pressure of steam on 
the piston, or a periodic motion, such as is caused by the wheels of a carriage 
running over the setts on the street or the sleepers on a railway; in fact, any 
periodic disturbance. But as a matter of fact, such disturbances have always 
a fixed period, and as the body will only oscillate in a fixed period, it is only 
in the ense when the period of the disturbance exactly fits the period of 
vibration that this vibration can be steady, and this rarely or never happens. 
What really happens is that the period of disturbance approximates more or 
less to the period of vibration, and in order to understand the theory of 
vihrations under consideration it is necessary to consider how a difference in 
the periods influences the vibration. The swing will enable us to do this. 
Suppose the period of the swing to he two seconds, and suppose that the 
swinger pulls a rope every 2-05 seconds; the first pull will set the swing in 
motion a little; in the second swing the pull will come a little late, hut still 
before the forward motion has ceased, which will be *5 second from the start. 
The second pull will therefore accelerate the motion, and so will the eight 
succeeding pulls. After this, however, the pull will come on the backward 
motion and exercise a retarding effect, and by the time ten such pulls have 
been given the retarding effect will have just balanced the previous accelerat¬ 
ing effect, and ail motion will have ceased. .We see, then, that the result 
would be waves of vibration, ten effective pulls, and as much motion as these 
would impart, and then ten retarding pulls, destroying the motion. The 
number of effective pulls clearly depends on the approximation of the period 
of the pulls to that of the swing. If this had been only ’01 second 
different, then we should have had fifty effective pulls and a corresponding 
motion. The magnitude of the motion attained will thus depend on two 
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things—the magnitude of the disturbing force or pull compared with the 
weight on the swing, and the nuiiiber of effective pulls of which the dis¬ 
crepancy* of the periods admits, which number will be the whole period 
divided by four times the difference of the two periods. This result, which 
is obvious in the case of the swing, is e«pialiy true f«»r all classes of vibra¬ 
tion. When the period of a disturbing or swinging force differ from the 
natural period of swing, the result will be batches of oscillations increiisiiig 
from nothing till they reach a magnitude depending on the magoitucle of the 
disturbing force, and the ratio of the natural period to the difference in the 
two periods, the number of swings before the loaxiiiiimi is reached being 
equal to one-fourth this ratio, which will also be the miinber while the 
motion is diminishing. It thus appears that if the periods approximate, a 
comparatively small disturbing force must produce a considerable swinging, 
while if the difference in the periods is large, then the amount of motion 
will be confined to that produced by the action of the single disturbance. 
In the latter case the vibration is called a forced vibration. Of course, 
when large disturbing forces are allowed, forced vibrations may become 
important, but this seldom occurs, as large disturbing forces may generally 
be avoided. Small disturbing forces, h(Avever, are almost always present 
where there is periodic motion, and though the f«>reed vibrati<ais which 
would result are uuimportant, when these, owing to the near coincidence of 
their period with that of force vibration accumulate, motion of almost any 
extent may ensue. It is this near coincidence of the period of the disturb¬ 
ance or free vibrations with the period of free vibration which is the 
condition of danger from vibrations, and the possibility of avoiding the 
danger lies in the possibility of avoiding this approximate coincidence. This 
may be attempted in two ways, one by adjusting the period of disturbance, 
the other by constructing the structure so as to adjust the period of free 
vibration wide of that of the disturbance. The first of these methods is 
seldom applicable, for the period of disturbance is generally determined by 
the speed of revolution of some part of the machinery, and wjiich speed 
must vary between nothing and the highest which the limit arising from 
vibration or some other cause will allow. It is, therefore, to the construction 
of the structure that we must look, in order to prevent the period of disturb¬ 
ance from reaching that of free vibration. The period of free vibration in 
any structure may, and generally will, be different for different directions of 
rocking, even when the structure rocks as a whole on its supports: and when 
the structure consists of many parts with more or less elastic cuiineerions, 
all of these parts may have different periods of rocking. Thus each branch 
of a tree if shaken separately would swing in a different period from the 
tree as a whole, and each apple in a different period from the branch: so that 
if we attempt to shake the stem in a wrong period for the whole tree, we 
shall probably succeed in shaking some branch. 
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Without going too deeply into the mechanics of the subject, we may 
look on a structure or a part of a structure as a solid mass on elastic 
supports; and then there will be in all six independent ways in which it can 
vibrate or swing, all of which may have different periods. There will be 
three linear motions—for instance, up and down, north and south, east and 
west, or in whatever directions these may be, they must be at right angles to 
each other; and three circular or rotary vibrations about these axes at right 
angles. Owing to a want of pliancy in the supports perceptible rocking is 
seldom possible in all these directions. For instance, if we fix a hammer 
with a long shaft in a vice, pinching the bottom of the shaft with the head 
upwards, then the head may oscillate in two ways. If the broadest way of 
the handle be east and west, then the head if set swinging would swing in 
one period east and west, another north and south, but owing to the rigidity 
of the shaft there could be no perceptible motion up and down; also the 
head might have a rotary motion about a vertical axis by twisting the shaft, 
but the shaft would not allow of the head having any perceptible rotary 
motion about any horizontal axis. In saying that these are the only three 
directions of oscillation, it is not meant that the body cannot be set off 
oscillating in other directions, but that it will not continue to oscillate in 
other directions if started. In the case of the hammer, the head might be 
set swinging south-east, but it would then change its manner of swing until 
it moved in a circle, such a motion being equivalent to two motions in con¬ 
junction, one north and south, the other west and east, which would have 
different periods, and so the corresponding phases would change. 

These distinct periods, which are easily conceived in the case of the 
hammer, will exist more or less in all structures. In the locomotive, for 
instance, the boiler is capable of rocking on its springs, with a lifting up-and- 
down motion, or with a rolling motion from side to side, or with what is 
called a bucking motion, one end rising and the other falling; these three 
motions will have different periods. And to avoid oscillations in these 
directions it is necessary that these periods should be such as not nearly to 
coincide with that of the machinery when this is moving fast. But it is not 
only the rocking of the engine as a whole that has to be considered; every 
part of the engine will be capable of free periodic motion, and should the 
period of any forced vibrations rise into coincidence with any of these periods, 
the part to which it belongs will be in danger. Such a coincidence is only 
to be avoided when all the free periods are smaller than the period of any 
disturbing force at the fastest speed of the engine, for since as the engine 
acquires motion, the peiiod of disturbance gradually diminishes; this must 
come into coincidence with any period of free vibration which may be greater 
than that of the period of disturbance when at its smallest. The periods 
of \ibration of any structure may be diminished by increasing its stiffness. 
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or the stitiness of its supports or attaeliiiitTits, but thure is a limit lu tim 
stiffness possible, so tliat the structure niiiy fulii! its Fur iusiaiiee, 

the springs of the loeomotivo have tu allow the wheels to adapt the!ii-elve> 
to the inequalities of the ruad, and if they are tuu >titt they will fail tu dn 

this. 

In this way it is seen that there must be a limit to the possible siiiaikitw-s 
of the period of free vibration of the structure and its parts, and hence to 
the speed of the structure, on which the smallness of the period of dis¬ 
turbance will depend. The stiffness of structures has fur the most part been 
determined by experience, and any further extensions of speeds will require 
increased stiffness, and this throughout the structure; for in any complex 
structure, such as a locomotive or a railway carriage, there are so many parts 
of which the free periods are small—the floor, roof, the sides, seats, and 
partitions—that as the period of disturbance becomes smaller, nothing but a 
general stiffening of the entire structure will prevent- destructive vibrations. 
Doubtless the parts may be made stiffer than they are —and this without 
materially increasing their weight—which would call in other limits to speed. 
Much has been done of late years, imperfectly as the theory has been under¬ 
stood. This is very apparent when we compare the smoothness of the motion 
of one of the present northern express trains with what it was some few 
years ago. The carriages are, however, only stiffened up to the normal 
speeds, any excess of speed becoming apparent by the tremour or vibration 
which ensues; and even at the normal speeds there is room for further im¬ 
provement, in the accomplishment of which careful attention to the foregoing 
considerations should be of the greatest use. 


IT. 

[From ‘‘The Engineer,'’ March 17, 1SS2.] 


The inertia of the moving parts of a machine besides calling for strength 
in the parts themselves, as, for instance, in the tires of wheels, often calls for 
restraining forces in the supports to prevent the moving parts ehaiiging 
their position. Such forces exerted on the frame when they exist like 
those in the moving parts themselves, increase in the ratio of the square 
of the speed, and hence the possible speed would in such cases be limited by 
the strength of the attachments or supports of the frame. As a matter ot 
fact, the disturbing forces on the frame constitute one ui the c«Jlilmolle^t 
difficulties in the way of attaining high speeds, and demand the iiiubt careful 


0. R. II. 
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c*oiisiileratiu!i at the hands of eii^diieers. These forces cannot, like the forces 
in the inoviiig parts tlieiiiseives, he considered as fundamental, since, except 
for the eoiiiplieatioiis involved, it is always possible so to arrange the moving 
pieces a machine that their inertia shall cause no resultant disturbance on 
the whole frame and its supports, the forces being contined to the moving 
pieces and those portions of the frame wdiieh connect them. To accomplish 
this Counterweights have to be employed, and in some cases it would be 
necessary to add additional moving pieces, the only function of which would 
be to oppose the inertia of the parts which are necessary fur the primary 
purpiKse of the machine. When this is done the machine is said to be 
perfectly balanced. There are, however, many considerations relating to the 
balancing of machines which have nothing to do with a complete balance, 
for, as will be presently explained, such a balance is often impracticable. 

The general theory of a complete balance involves two conditions : (1) in 
order that there may be no force to move the frame in any particular 
direction, or that there may be no tendency to move the centre of gravity of 
the frame; (2j that there may be no tendency to turn the frame round 
about its centre of gravity. The condition (1) may be siiniDly expressed. 
The moving weights must be so arranged that, however the several weights 
may move, the centre of gravity of the whole system of moving pieces must 
not change its position during the motion. The condition (2) may also 
be simply expressed in the language of theoretical mechanics. It is that 
the moving weights must at no time have an}’ aggregate moment of accelera¬ 
tion about any axis through the centre of gravity. To those who are not 
familiar with mathematical language, this second condition as thus expressed 
may not be very intelligible, nor is it easy to express the complete condition 
ill more general language; but as the practical examples are for the most 
part very simple, it will be sufficient to explain the condition as applied 
to one of these examples. Suppose the moving parts consist of two equal 
weights. Then the first condition involves that the accelerations on these 
weights shall be equal and in opposite directions, i.e., if the acceleration 
on the one is north, that on the other must be south. But this first 
cuiidition does not require that the centres of gravity of the two weights 
shall be opposite one another in the direction of acceleration; this, however, 
constitutes the second condition. For instance, in the case of a crank shaft 
in uniform rotation, the centre of gravity of the shaft itself, lying in the axis, 
will not move; but the centre of gravity of the crank revolving round the 
shaft will be subject tu continual acceleration, directed from the axis. An 
equal weight fixed at an equal distance from the axis, and on the opposite 
side to the crank, will suffice to satisfy the first condition, however far along 
the shaft it may be from the crank : but to satisfy the second condition, the 
centre of gravity of the counterweight and of the crank must be in a line 
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perpendicular to the axis of the shaft: and since the CMiuiectiiig rod oceii|iie> 
the space opposite the crank, it is in general iinpossilile to halaiice a crank 
with a single weight, two weights having to be used, placed so that the centre 
of gravity of the whole mass on one side of ilie crank sliat't .-hall be Mppu-ite 

to the centre of gravity of the mass on the other. 

The moving parts of machines consist in general of revolving pieces, such 
as crank shafts, and oscillating pieces, such a.s pistons and eomiecting rods, 
the motion of which is derived from, or governed by, a revolving crank. 

In the case of the revolving pieces, a complete balance may always be 
effected in each piece by the addition of counterweigh is on the piece itstdf. 
Thus, as far as a crank shaft in a locuiinjtive is concerned, apart from the 
connecting rods, pistons and other moving part.- atiaelied to it, the addition 
of suitable weights on the driving wheels will satisfy boili conditions and 
prevent any disturbance on tlie frame arising from the revolution of the 
crank shaft. Oscillating pieces, however, cannot be balanced in so simple a 
manner. They reqiiii*e a weight or weights of which the centre of gravity is 
in the line of oscillation, and oscillating in exactly the reverse manner. Now, 
the manner of oscillation of, say, a piston depends not only on the wot ion of 
the crank, but also on the length of the connecting rod, the varying obliquity 
of w'hich, when the connecting rod is short, will produce an importaiit 
effect. The only -way, therefore, in which a connectiug rod and piston can be 
completely balanced is by oscillating weights connected with cranks oii the 
crank shaft, by connecting rods of such length that their obliquity is always 
the same as that of the connecting rod which drives the piston. In this way. 
however, a complete balance may be effected. Thai it is rarely or never 
done is owing to the complexity and increased friciioii at tending such an 
arrangement, which renders it in other ways a greater evil than the disturb¬ 
ances on the frame which it prevents. Praetieahy. ilieii, it conies to this— 
that revolving pieces may be cumpletely balanced; but, as regards oseillatiiig 
pieces, the balance cannot be made coniplete. 

In default of a complete balance, there remains the qiiesiioii as to the 
desirability of an imperfect balance, or what may be better described as the 
introduction of other forces, so as to oiodily the resiiltani h»ree on the frame. 
The practical possibility of such modiiicatiuiis is limited by euiisideraiions uf 
complexity and friction to the addition of certain weights to the crank shaft, 
which introduce forces in one direction equal to those Avhieh they balance in 
the direction at right angles. But for the effect of the obliquity of the 
connecting rod, the force arising from the acceleraticai of the pistuii in the 
direction of its motion will at all times be the same as the compuiieiit in 
that direction of the centrifugal force of an equal weight 1‘evolvuig with the 
crank and having its centre of gravity in the axis uf the crank pin. The 
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eeiitrifiiyal force of the revolving weight, however, would not be confined to 
the direction of oscillation, so that if such a weight be used to balance the 
piston, it will introduce an equal force at right angles to the direction^ of 
oscillation. Thus if weights be added to the driviog wheels of a locomotive 
of such magnitude as to balance not only the weights of the cranks, but also 
weights equal to the connecting rods and pistons, having their centres of 
gravity iii the cnxuk pins, the only horizontal forces will be those which arise 
from the efiect of the obliquity of the connecting rods on the motion, while 
vertical forces will have been introduced nearly equal to what the horizontal 
forces arising from the pistons and connecting rods would have been. The 
efiect of smaller balance weights is to leave more of the horizontal forces 
unbalanced, and introduce less vertical force. Such is a sketch of what may 
be called the practical possibilities of balancing machines, which, like a steam 
engine, involve oscillating pieces. 

There will, therefore, always be disturbances in the frame, unless they 
are prevented by the strength of the supports, hut it is possible to so 
arrange counterweights as to mitigate these forces in one direction by intro¬ 
ducing equal forces in a direction at right angles. The problem as to 
how far it is desirable to do this, is that which the practical engineer has to 
solve, and which, owing to a multiplicity of considerations, can in reality 
only be solved by experiment. There are, however, several leading consider¬ 
ations, a general apprehension of which should much facilitate the task. 

When there is nothing to limit the firmness and stiffness that can he 
given to the frame and its supports in the directions in which the forces 
which arise from the inertia of the moving parts tend to move it, there 
is but little inconvenience arising from these forces. Thus in a stationary 
steam engine founded in the earth steadiness may be obtained by weight 
and Solidity of foundations, almost the only drawback being the expense 
entailed and the space occupied. 

But when an engine has to be carried by a floor or on any structure more 
or less elastic, then the case is different, and it becomes a question of the 
greatest importance in which direction disturbing forces will produce the 
least and in which the most harmful effect, it being desirable as far as 
pos.sible to balance the forces in the latter direction at the expense of 
forces in other directions. 

It is not, however, simply a question of stiffness, as it may happen from 
various reasons that equal forces caused by the revolution of the engine 
might do more harm, and under certain circumstances even cause greater 
disturbance in that direction in which the supports are stiffest. The 
consideration of the circumstances on which vibrations depend, as described 
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in the preceding article, at once shows that the directions in which the 
greatest disturbance of the frame is likely to result froni forces caused 
by the revolution of the engine, are tho.se directions in which the 
period ot free vibration of the frame on its Mipports nearly esirre.spoiifis 
to the period of revolution of the engine. And where there is any 
direction in which such a near coincidence occurs, it is an absolute 
necessity that in this direction the balance should be as nearly perfect as 
possible. It is often impossible to ascertain beforehand in which direction 
such a coincidence may be expected, but its existence at once declares itself 
upon the engine being put to work. Indeed, wherever an engine or revolv¬ 
ing machinery causes a visible swinging vibration, it is in coiisecpieiice 
of such a coincidence of periods, and the oscillations will be found to occur 
in batches, the magnitude of the oscillations and the niiiiiber in each batch 
increasing as the speed of the engine approaches some particular value. 
This may be seen in many cranes. In such structures the period of oscilla¬ 
tion depends upon the load suspended, and hence it will often be seen that 
while the engine w^hich works the crane will run quite steadily when the 
crane is unloaded, when loaded, decided oscillations are set up: or it may be 
just the other way, and oscillations occur when there is no load, while the 
structure is steady when the load is on. In almost all such cases the 
oscillations might be prevented by counterweights so placed as to alter the 
direction in w^hich the forces occur. 

Such oscillations are, as has been said, to be feared chiefly in cases where 
the frame of the engine is carried on elastic supports. AI! engines supported 
on springs—as portable or traction engines —are liable to them, as are also 
marine engines, owing to the elasticity of the ship. And in these cases it is 
only in avoiding such oscillations that coimterweigliiing has to be studied. 
In some cases, however, notably that of the locomotive, it is nut only in 
causing such oscillations as ensue when the directions and periods of free 
vibration and of the unbalanced forces coincide, that such forces are harmful. 
In the locomotive, although the frame of the engine rests on elastic supports, 
namely, the springs, yet the revolving piece—the crank .'^haft Avith the 
driving wheels, whence alone can arise vertical unbalanced forces—rests on 
the rails, w'hich afford a very rigid support in a doAvnward direction, and to 
prevent upward motion there is the axle-box Avitli the weight ot the 
locomotive upon it. Unbalanced weights on the crank shaft caniiut there¬ 
fore cause in a vertical direction such oscillations as have ju>r been 
considered ; but they give rise to other evils. If the centrifugal force is 
sufficient it wdll lift the axle-box against the pressure oi the spring, causing 
the wheel to leave the rail on to which it will return with a bloAV, causing 
Avhat is knoAvn as hammering; while short of this a want of vertical balance 
will cause the Avheel to run with varying pressure or tread upon the rail. 



which will cause the wheel to wear out of the round, even if the pressure be 
nowhere sufficiently relieved to allow the wheels to slip. Of these evils 
hammering must be avoided, i.e., the speed of the engine must not reach 
the point^at which this begins, and the load and speed should not he so 
great as to cause slipping. But the wear arising from unequal tread is not 
so serious an evil but that it may be faced as an alternative for other evils. 
A certain limited w'ant of balance in the vertical direction is thus per- 
missible. 

In a horizontal direction the character of the support of the engine and 
crank shaft is altogether different. In this direction the crank shaft is held 
to the frame of the engine by the axle-boxes, but the frame of the engine 
resting on the wheels has no backward and forward support at all, except 
such as is derived from the elastic drawing apparatus which connects it with 
the train. While as regards twisting about a vertical axis which causes the 
engine to run with a sinuous motion, the only support is that derived from 
the comparatively loose fit of the flanges of the wheels between the rails. 
Thus any want of balance in a horizontal direction causes the engine to move 
forward with an uneven motion or with a sinuous motion on the rails. The 
last of these evils is the worst, but they are both bad according to their 
degree. 

As we have seen, the motions of the pistons and connecting rods intro¬ 
duce horizontal forces such as will produce one or other, or generally both, 
these evils. These horizontal forces can only be diminished by counter¬ 
weights on the driving wheels, which introduce vertical forces equal in 
magnitude to those which they balance. It is a question, therefore, between 
two evils—unsteady horizontal motion or unequal tread. Experience has 
shown that, up to a certain point, the latter evil is the least, and that it is 
better, at least in part, to balance the horizontal forces. As to the exact 
degree in which this should be done practice differs. Nor is there sufficient 
data on which to lay down a general rule; but the circumstances which in 
each case should determine the balance weights are to be inferred from the 
foregoing considerations. The limit to the counterweights lies in the 
inequalities which they cause in the pressure of the driving wheels on 
the rails; and hence the permissible magnitude of these inequalities is 
what should be ascertained in order to determine the balance weights. Or, 
in other words, what is wanted to be known is the greatest proportion to 
the gross load on the driving wheels that the vertical component of the 
centrifugal force may be practically allowed to bear, and the counterweight 
might then be designed so as to produce this force when the engine is run¬ 
ning at its normal speed; unless, indeed—as would never happen—such 
weight w’as moie than sufficient to balance the horizontal forces. 
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This method of arriving at the be>t counterweight i> the uiily legieal one. 
The usual custom appears to be to balance a certain proportion of the 
horizontal forces. This, however, is not logical, since but for the vertical 
effect of the coim ter weights, the more perfectly the iiorizontal forces are 
balanced the better, and there is im tixed ratio between the horizonial firees 
and the load on the driving wiieels which determines the allowable inagiii'* 
tude of the vertical forces. The curainon rules, too, as to the distribution of 
the balance weights, are apt to be faulty, for by these rules the distribution 
of counterweights is to be such as would coiiipietely balance weights centered 
in the crank pins bearing a certain proportion to the oscillating weights. 
So that not only does the imperfection of the horizontal balance produce 
irregularities in the forward motion of the engine, but it also produces 
a twisting or sinuous motion. Xiov, whatever proportion of the horizontal 
weights may be balanced, the coiiiiterweiglits may be so placed on the 
wheels as entirely to prevent the twisting or sinuous motitui. The rule, 
therefore, as far as it is possible to state it, should be to use the largest 
counterweights which the load on the driving wheels will allow, and to 
distribute it so as to balance all tendency to turn the crank shaft about a 
vertical axis. 

In the case of coupled engines, the balance weights should obviously be 
equally distributed between the wheels, so that- the inequality of wear may 
also be distributed. In these engines it is a common custom to make the 
coupling rods and the crank pins which carry them act the part of counter¬ 
weights for the pistons and driving cranks, by placing the coupling crank 
pins on the opposite side of the shaft to the driving cranks. This effects a 
considerable reduction in the actual counterweight, bur this appears to be 
the only point gained, while in order to reduce the forces and friction on the 
journals, the coupling rod crank should be on the same side oi tiie shafts as 
the driving cranks, so that the forces transiiiiiied to the coupling rods may 
not be transmitted through the journals and thus cause increased friction 
on the bearings. 

The disturbing effect of the inertia of the oseiliatiiig parts forced itself 
into notice very early in the days of the locomotive, and immediate good Avas 
found to result from the use of counterweights, which, by increasing the 
steadiness, allowed higher speeds to be attained. It does net appear, 
however, that any systematic attempts to deteriniiie the best arrangeineiits 
of the balance weights have been recorded. Experiiiieiits have been made 
from which certain conclusions have been drawn, but the >iibject has not 
received the treatment which its importance deserves. Tins is doubtless 
because the investigation is one which involves the iuiig-cuiitiniied control, 
in certain respects, of locomotive engines, while tho>e Avhu have had this 
control have not been able to devote unclouded atteiitiyii to this subject. 
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If li railway eonipaiiy wuiilcl engage the assistance of one of the highly- 
qiialihiMl young engineers to be found at the present time, giving him the 
control of the balance weights and a sufficient number of locomotives, and 
ptuvta* to watch the results, botli as regards steadiness and wear, for a con¬ 
siderable period, nut only would they be amply repaid, but they would earn 
the gratitude of all locomotive engineers, and, indeed, of the travelling 
public. 
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ON AN ELEMENTARY SOLUTION OF THE DYNAMICAL 
PROBLEM OF ISOCHRONOUS YIBRATION. 


[From the Tieenty-second Volume of the Proceedings of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester,’' Session 1882-83.] 

(Read November 14, 1882.) 

When a heavy body is free to move in one direction, subject only to a 
force which is proportional to the distance the body has moved from some 
neutral position, and tends to return the bod}* to that position, the botiy will, 
if set in motion, vibrate about the neutral position in a period which is 
independent of the magnitude of the motion. 

The deduction of this theorem from the laws of mutiuii. although well 
known, is generally accomplished by the solution of a difierentiai equation. 
In some text books this is avoided by comparing the law of force on the 
vibrating body with that of a component of the centrifugal force on a 
revolving body ; this method involves no mathematical diiiieiilties, but it is 
indirect and hides rather than removes the dynamical ditheuities. My own 
experience has shown me that the mathematical ditheiilty or obscurity of 
these methods stand very much in the way of those who are commencing the 
study of practical mechanics, in which vibration and oscillation play a part of 
fundamental importance. It was with a view of meeting the requirements of 
such students that I sought for a method involving only Elementary Mathe¬ 
matics, in which the solution depended directly on the principle of the 
conservation of energy. Having succeeded in hiidiiig such a method, which, 
although it bears a superficial resemblance to the method of the text books 
already mentioned, so far as I am aware, has not hitherto been published, it 
seems that it may be useful to publish it. 
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The liiethed is to show that the vibrating body will at all times be 
op|H)site, in a direction perpendicular to its path, to a body revolving 
iiniforinly in a circle, having a diameter etpial to the amplitude of oscillation, 
with a velocity equal to the greatest velocity of the vibrating body. 


Let 0 be the neutral 



position of the body considered as a point, AOB the 
path described during oscillation, let p be the force 
on the body when at a unit distance from 0, so that 
as the force varies uniformly with the distance, px 
will be the force at the distance OF = x. 

Take PX perpendicular to OF and make PX 
on some scale equal then X will lie on a straight 
line COD, and the area OPX will represent the 
work U done against the force in moving from 0 to 
to F and 

X OP 

2 f . 


Let TT’’ be the weight and v the velocity of the body, then by the conser¬ 
vation of energy 


W 


i;‘^+ U = 



E 


•( 2 ), 


where E is the energy of the system and rj the velocity at 0, or substituting 
from equation (1) 


TFi- 
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•f 


px- 


•(•3); 


but when P is at -4 or B, v = 0 put OA = a, then 


and equation (3) becomes 



(4), 


T7 


v-=p (a- — X-) 


(o). 


Describe a circle about 0 as centre with a radius a, and let PN produced 
meet this circle in Q, and let QT the tangent at Q meet AB in T, then the 
triangle QTP will be similar to OQP and 


TQ~0Q .( 6 )- 

Xo\\ suppose a point at Q moving with a velocity ii such that it keeps 
opposite to P. 
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Then the component of this velocity parallel to AB is 


PT_ PQ 

TQ ~“uq • 


and this is v since Q remains opposite to P. 
Therefore substituting in equation (5) 

W P(P 

Then since PQ^ = OQ- — OP- = dr — a? we have 

„ W „ 

. 

Therefore Q moves on the cii*cle with a velocity 


u = a 


ffP 

W' 


in 


which is constant. Or the motion of the vibrating body will be such that it 
always keeps opposite in a direction perpendicular to its path to a body 
revolving in a circle of diameter equal to the amplitude and with the greatest 
velocity of the vibrating body. 


This completely defines the motion of the vibrating body for starting from 
A the arc described by the vibrating body after time t is and the 

vibrating body will be opposite. 

The time of a complete oscillation will be the time taken to complete 
a revolution. If t is the time of oscillation 



77. 


Therefore the time of oscillation is given by 
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THE COMPARATIVE RESISTANCES AND STRESSES IN THE 
CASES OF OSCILLATION AND ROTATION WITH REFER¬ 
ENCE TO THE STEAM ENGINE AND DYNAMO. 

I. 

{Fj'om “The Engineer,” January 5, 1883.] 

1. The two principal motions which are given to the parts of machines 
are uniform rotation and oscillation. These motions are both possible, and 
are both capable of performing mechanical operations; and the question as 
to why one or the other should be used gives rise to some interesting points. 
In some cases, as in that of the lathe, the general purpose of the machine 
renders one or other of these kinds of motion essential; but this is not so 
often the case as at first sight appears, for, if we consider, there are few 
operations performed by machines which cannot be performed in some way 
or another by animals, and continuous rotation is unknown in the animal 
mechanics. Nature has worked entirely by oscillation, so that the use of 
continuous rotation in machinery must be because, for some reason, it is 
preferred to oscillation. As to the reason for this preference, animal 
mechanics does not help us, for the constitutions of animals require a 
certain amount of continuity in the material throughout the entire animal, 
and this is inconsistent with continuous rotation. In machinery, however, 
this reason for the choice of reciprocation is altogether absent, and it has 
to compete with rotation on its merits in other respects. 

± The respects in which the motions of reciprocation and rotation may 
be compared are numerous, and sometimes complex; amongst the principal 
are adaptability to the operation, simplicity of construction, and friction. 

3. The first two of these respects are those in which the relative merits 
of the two classes of motion are most obvious, and accordingly we may 
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expect to find that the choice of one or other clas> of niutioii geiierallv 
turns on their relativx- adaptability to a particular operatiiai, anti the 
simplicity of construction of the iiiechanisni involved. It may happen that 
in both these respects the same niotion is to be preferred: but in many 
very important cases it seems that as regards choice of niotioii, adaptability 
to the operation is at variance with simplicity of eoiistructioii: then there 
is rivalry between the two classes of motion, and the choice is not easy. 

Thus we find that, although one or other clas.s of motion has firmly 
established itself for certain purposes, there are a vast number of cases in 
which there has been and still is a contest more or less close. Illustrations 
are not far to seek. We find reciprocating and rotary pumps and blowing 
machines, reciprocating pressure engin€\s and revolving wheels or turbines 
for obtaining power from water, reciprocating and rotary saws. We might 
say oscillating and rotary propellers, but the rotary motion seems to have 
established itself for steam boats, although the oscillating oar holds the 
advantage for manual labour. Xumerous other instances might be given, 
but it will be sufficient to give two, and to these attention will be chiefly 
directed. The fimt is the steam engine, and the second the dynamo— 
electric machine and electric motor. 

In the steam engine, although reciprocation has the best of it, the battle 
has never been given up. This is a case in which simplicity of construction 
is apparently, at all events, at variance with adaptability to the operation. 
In some cases, as in pumping engines, the operation involves or admits of 
reciprocation, and, as is well known, it was to such operations only that the 
steam engine was confined fur about a hundred years after its invention. 
For these purposes it w'ould naturally seem that the reciprocating motion 
was most applicable. But so little applicable to iiii.o e revolving machinery 
did it appear, that when, after the lapse of a century. Watt iiiipiroved the 
engine and saw the iinportanee of applying it to revolving macliiiiery, he 
kept his improvements waiting fur something like ten years tvhile lie was 
attempting to find a revolving substitute fur the reciprocating piston. At 
last he gave up the quest, and found in the crank, ur his bastard form of 
it, a means of applying the reciprocating engine to purposes requiring 
revolution. But although abandoned by Watt, the quest has been and 
is still being followed by others. The apparently obvious advantage of a 
revolving engine, and the apparent simplicity uf the problem, offer so 
tempting a field fur invention, that prubably nine out uf ten of those who 
commence practical mechanics engage in it until they find how tliuroiiglily 
others have been over the ground befure thum. Su the reciprocating engine 
holds its owTi in the lung practical test. This may be said to be on account 
of its simplicity of construction, and the adaptability uf the reciprocating 
piston tu the operation of taking the work out of the steam: still nothing 
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approaching a satisfactory theoretical or scientific explanation of its advantage 
has been given. Thus the advantage of the reciprocating over the rotary 
steam engine stands almost entirely as an empirical fact, without explanation, 
and somewhat in opposition to what has been thought probable from scientific 
consideration. 

On the other hand if we turn to the dynamo-electric machine, we see 
that the case is reversed. If there is an operation for which reciprocating 
motion appears to be adapted, it is the conversion of mechanical energy 
into electric currents, particularly into alternating currents, such as are 
best adapted for the electric light. In this operation there is something 
approaching to a necessity for continuity in the material, such as that 
which determines the motion in animal mechanics to be that of oscillation. 
Reciprocatiog motion would allow of continuity of material, whereas, in the 
cjese of continuous revolution, continuity in the conductors is only imperfectly 
secured by causing the stationary position of the conductor to press against 
the moving portion. Again, the niodus operandi is to cause soft iron alter¬ 
nately to approach and recede from magnets, or to cause coils of the conducting 
wire to move so that the lines of magnetic force alternately pass inside and 
outside the coil. 

The telephone acts by a reciprocating dynamo and motor, and its 
efficiency is such as to show how perfectly the motion of reciprocation is 
adapted for these purposes. Experience in the construction of the dynamo 
may as yet be called small: but while the records of the ‘‘Patent Journar’ 
show that some of the most successful electilcians have started with a belief 
in the adaptability of vibration, all the numerous successful machines have 
been rotary. It is probable that some reason for this has occurred to those 
must deeply engaged in the subject, but I am not aware that any has been 
publicly expressed: so that we may say that the advantage of rotary motion 
in the dynamo is an empirical fact, and is somewhat opposite to what might 
have been expected. It would seem, however, that this paradox is not so 
obscure as that of the advantages of the reciprocating engine; and it is not 
improbable that the explanation of the less difficult paradox may throw some 
light on that which has so long remained unsolved. In the case of the 
dynamo the considerations are much narrowed down, and hence the ground 
for advantage must be more distinct. 

4. A careful study of the kinetics of the problem shows that there is 
one important respect not specifically dealt with in the treatises on the 
theory of machines, in which, as it would occur in the dynamo, reciprocation 
must be at a ^leat disadvantage as compared with rotation. This respect is 
the third mentioned in § (2). Careful consideration shows that in the djmamo 
reciprocation must be at a great disadvantage as regards friction. This may 
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not appear to be unnatural, although the data and method.*^ for investigating 
the friction of reciprocation, as cuinpared with rotation, have not been 
formulated, there is a general impression that the balance would be against 
oscillation. Indeed, it is probable that this impression is <jiie of the reitsons 
which has led to the persistent attempts to prudiice a rotary sieani engine. 
But such an indefinite impression entirely fails tu explain why rotary riiotiun 
should have an advantage under the circumstances of the dynamo which it 
has not under those of the steam engine, or why reciprocation should be at 
a disadvantage in the dynamo-electric machine when it is not in the dynamo 
of the telephone. Under the.se circumstances it appeared desirable to 
attempt a more definite study of the friction of reciprocation as applied to 
circumstances such as exist in the dynamo. This brings out facts which 
must be of great importance in tlie theory of iiiacliine.s, and which are 
altogether in the direction of explaining the foregoing riddles. 

It appears that the amount of friction w'hich has to be overcome in 
maintaining the motion of reciprocation of a particular piece of a machine 
controlled as by a crank, is not, as in the case of rotation, a quantity 
depending merely on the weight, mamier of support, and motion of the 
reciprocating piece, but depends essentially on the forces which the recipro¬ 
cating part is transmitting during its motion: and in general diminishes as 
those forces increase up to a certain point, when it vanishes. To take an 
illustration—in an ordinary steam engine doing full work it can be shown that 
the fidction resulting purely from the motion being reciprocating is zero : but 
if the load be taken off the engine and the governors act so as to control the 
speed, the friction due to reciprocation will rise, and will reach a riiaximum 
when the engine is doing no work except driving itself. 

The same wmiilJ be to a certain extent the case in a crank-driven recipro¬ 
cating dynamo. When moving unexcited, ie. with the circuit open and 
doing no work, the resistance from the friction entailed by the reciprocating 
motion wmuld be a maximum. When, by closing the circuit, resistance was 
thrown on to the machine, the work spent in friction from reciprocation 
W'Ould diminish, but it could nut altogether vanish. In order that it might 
vanish altoctether, the resistances encountered towards the end of the stroke 
must bear a certain relation to the weight and velocity, or more correctly, to 
the energy of motion of the reciprocating part, and this relation cannot be 
reached under the circumstances of the practical dynamo, in which the energy 
of motion of the reciprocating piece bears a much greater propuition to the 
’work done than in the steam engine, and in which the resistances fall oiF at the 
end of the stroke. Thus while in the steam engine the lightness of the piston 
compared to the pressure wdiich the steam exerts upon it at the commence¬ 
ment of the stroke, allows of its being driven at conveiiieiit >peeds without 
entailing—when doing work—any extra friction from the reciprocation : in 
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the dyiianiu, owing to the sinallness of the resistance at the ends of the 
^troke euiiipared with the weight of the reciprocating piece and the high 
speed ret I aired to develop the power, the friction entailed by reciprocation 
would be large. 

In this comparison both machines are supposed to be controlled by the 
crank. The friction under such circumstances is not at ail the same as when 
the reciprocating piece is controlled in other ways, as by a spring. In the 
telephiUie the motion is controlled by a spring, so that the same arguiiient 
di^es not apply here. There are, however, certain limits to such a method of 
€*oiitrol, which it is not unimportant to consider. In order to render 
intelligible the reasoning relating to these points, it will be necessary to 
enter somewhat upon the kinetics of reciprocation, and this will form the 
subject of my next article. 


11 . 

[From “The Engineer,” Januarij 19, 1883.] 

5. The object of the present article is the consideration of certain 
dynamical problems presented by the oscillating pieces of machines. In 
former articles under the head “Limits to Speed,” it has been shown that the 
resistance called forth by the inertia of the revolving and oscillating parts of 
machines must, as the speed increases, i*each a point beyond which the 
strength of material will not allow them to go. In this respect there is but 
little difference between revolving and oscillating pieces. But, as regards 
friction, or the work necessary to overcome friction, it will appear that 
oscillating pieces stand in a very different position to rotary pieces. 

In applying the principles of mechanics to machines it is customary to 
treat separately the kinematical, or purely geometrical considerations, leaving | 

all forces out of account. In this respect, i.e., as regards the geometry 
of their motion, mechanisms, such as the crank and piston, whicli involve | 

oscillating pieces, have received their due share of attention. But considera¬ 
tions relating to the forces in such mechanism have not received very ^ 

systematic treatment. These considerations belong to two different classes, 
those which do nut and those which do depend on the inertia of the moving « 

parts. The tirst of these, although applied to moving bodies, are strictly 1 

statical, relating solely to the resolution and balance of forces; and it is this j 

class which has received most attention. The considerations relating to the ^ 

inertia of the parts have been much neglected. They constitute what, a few 
years ago, would have been called the dynamics of machinery, but what * 
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is now bettm* ex|>re>>e<l a< the kiiiotirs of Iii >01110 fow 

as in the ease of ilie fiy-wheei of the irioriia :> noo,-^<ary lo the 

action of the iiiaehine : but with the inajoriiy of uioi iiio the 

only plays an iiiehlental part in the action of tIio ii.atihiiie. or. in other 
the machine would get on better if these pari< eoiiH be made of matter 
without inertia, and hence it has been very iniieh the ciistuiii to leave inertia 
out of consideration. 


This omission to consider the effect of inertia has been one of the iiiaiii 
causes of the much complained of discrepancy between theory and practice, 
and it is to such considerations that we most loi.ik for explanations of the 
practical selection uf one form of mechanism from amongst several, which, so 
far as kinematics show, appear to be equally applicable, as fur instance, the 
reciprocating piston as against ail furins of ivuary iuigines. For some 
purposes the requisite motion is so slow tliat the ineriia and energy of 
motion of the moving parts, and quantities depending on these, are so .sinal! 
as to be of no account, and then kinetic consideratitius are of no importance 
in determining the fitness of the mechanism ; but whenever it is a question 
of attaining the highest possible speed, such cuGsiderations assume the first 
importance. 


6 . The kinetics of oscillating pieces .—If treated completely by integrating 
the equations of motion this would be a very difficult, if at all a possible, 
subject; only one case, that in which the motion is harmonic, has received 
much, if any, attention. And this case may be dealt with by the aid of 
elementary mathematics. By the laws of work and energy, however, the 
kinetics of oscillation are tractable, and the results so obtained are sufficient 
for the present purpose. The following notation will be ii.>ed unless other¬ 
wise stated :—v is velocity in feet per second; IF weight in pounds: E energy 
in foot-pounds ; g = acceleration uf gravity. When a heavy body is 
subject to reciprocating niutiun its velocity will vary fr^m some maximum 
value, zero, so that E, the energy of iiiutioii is given by 


TFr^ 




•^9 


,( 1 ). 


E will be greatest when r- is a maximum, and at its least when v—o. E~o: 
so that the body must lose and gain E,, foot-pounds of energy uf motion 
twice in each complete oscillation. In the case of the pendrJiiiri the energy 
of motion is transformed into energy of elevation, or when the velocity is 

zero the mass of the pendulum is ^ feet higher than when the velocity is i\ 


But in other cases, as when a piston is controlled by a crank, the energy uf 
motion is transferred to and from the vibrating body, or, in other words, the 


0. K. II. 


O 
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butlv iiiiist perform und receive work to the extent of on each reversal 
of its inotioD. 

7. It will be well to express this graphically. Let AOB be the path 
of the oscillating body, and suppose it to move from A to jB, and to have 



Fig. 1. 


its greatest energy of motion E^i at 0. Then, since it starts from rest 
at A, before reaching 0, it must have been subject to the action of forces 
which will do foe >t-pniinds of w^(n*k. These forces might, if their mag¬ 
nitude were known at each point P of the path, be represented as in the 
diagitim of the steam indicator by distances F2I perpendicular to AB. If 
so represented, tlie ends 21 of these distances 'would lie on some line 
A210, which, with AO, would form the diagram of inertia, or of the force 
to balance inertia from A to 0. The area of this diagram 'would represent 
the work done on the body, and would therefore represent Eq, the energy 
of motion at 0. In the same way, since the body comes to rest at B, the 
body must have encountered resistance or opposing force against which 
it does Eq foot-pounds of 'work in moving from 0 to B. This is represented 
by a diagram ONB, the area of w^hich represents Eq foot-pounds of work, 
and is therefore equal to the area 02IA, Since the resistance from 0 to 
B is in the opposite direction to the force from ^ to 0, iV' will be on the 
opposite side of AB to 21. When the motion takes place from A to B 
the area A2I0 represents work done on the moving body to cause energy 
of motion, and the area OXB represents work done by the moving body 
to get rid of its energy of motion. Therefore, OXB would be negative 
work done on the body. When the motion is from B to A the area BXO 
represents work done on the body, and 021 A is negative. Taking Vq for the 
velocity at 0 and v for the velocity at any other point P, and supposing P2I 
to represent the force to the scale -p lbs. to a foot. Then, areas being in 
square feet, 


p X area-di¥0 =^p x area OXB = 




.(2), 
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and p X area (JPM represents the wurk ihun 0 hi F F Im O. TIn-ii, by the 
etpiatioii of the cuiiservatiuii «if energy wr have 


Ifr 

- JJ/P. 

■2fj 




,l4i 


In cases of reciprocation it is not easy to find either the force p. PM, or the 
velocity v at every point of the path, but one or other of these is always 
a direct circumstance of the motion. Thus, if the body move under the 
action of a spring, the stiffness of tlie spring determines the force p. FM, 
which is thus independent of every other condition. Or if the body be moved 
by a crank and connecting rod, as in the stoaui-eiigiiie, the velocity at each 
point is a kiiiematical consequence of the veiueity t»f the crank. In every 
case, therefore, either p . PM or i: is a direct coiiseipieiice of the eireiiiiistaiice 
of motion. Now, whichever of these may be the direct coiise<|!ieiice, the 
other is a consequence of the equation of energy, or if we kiicjw the one as 
a direct consequence, we can find the other by the ei|iiatio!i of energy. 


8. Oscillation controlled hy a crank. — In this case JB will be the 
diameter of the crank circle. Describe a circle with J.i? as diameter: then, 
neglecting the effect of the obliquity of the connecting rod, the position R of 



the crank on its circle, corresponding to the position F of the piston, is given 
by producing PM to meet the circle in R. Let RT be tne taiigeiit to the 
circle at R, then if ii is the velocity of the crank pin at R, the velocity oi 

Pis 




.(51, 


3—2 
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whatever may he the position of P. If n is constant all round, when P is 
at 0 we have from (5) 

I'o = a.(6), 


and for every other point 


v = u 


PR 

OR 


(7). 


Suhstittiting the equation of energy (4) 



p. OPM + 


IT (mv „ 

2g \0 r} ■ 


or, 

2gp OR^ 



W ^ „ OP^ 

2gp'^ OR? . 

.( 8 ); 

take 

W n^OP 

gp • OR? . 

.( 9 ). 

then 

PjVx op . 

.( 10 ). 


Join ON and produce it to meet perpendiculars through A and B 'm C 
and D. Then N must lie on the line CD for all positions of P, since by (9) 
PN is proportional to OP. Therefore b}’ (10) the area 0PM is equal to the 
area of the triangle OPN. Therefore M coincides with iV on CD, and 
the force • PN is completely expressed. Put OR = a, then by (9) 


or writinsr a for 


PN 
OP ’ 


PN_ W u^ 
OP gp a- 


( 11 ). 


PN=e.0P. 


( 12 ). 


So that W, Uy a, being known, we have e and PN for each value of OP. 


9. Oscillation controlled hy a spring. —The spring gives the force p. PM; 
take the usual case in which this force j). PM is proportioned to OP ; let 

p . PM ~pe()P .(13). 

Then as before M is on the line CD. And it is obvious that, the diagram of 
forces being the same as before, the relation between the force and velocity 
will be the same; but as, in the case already considered, the force is controlled 
by the motion, and in this case the motion is controlled by the force, it 
IS well to make the two proofs independent. 
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Let R be a point moving on the circle .^o always to be oppsj>ite to P, 

then, as before, we have 


PQ_ 

" oQ ^ 


.(14). 


And from the eiiuation of energy (4) 

Iff /Pi?=! OP. PS 

%f"' “"WAb 2 

When P is at A, 


01-^- 

j=e.p. 2 .{1.)). 


ir 


OR^ 




Therefore, 


F „PP^_ 

■2g " OR- ~ ® 


(OR-- 

■ P\—2 


OR- - OP- PR- 

= e.p.~, 


?/- = a- = r.- 


W 




Equation (16) shows that u is constant all round the circle, so that in the 
case of a spring controlled weight the motion is such that P is always 
opposite a point R revolving iiiiifurmiy with a ve!<jcity JP. Thus the niutioii 
of P is completely defined. 

The two cases tvhich have been completely considered are cases of 
harmonic motion which may and have been dealt with by other methods. 
The method just given, as a matter of course, leads in these cases to the 
same results as other methods, but it has the advantage of being applicable 
to obtain certain results when neither the law of motion nor the law of force 
is completely defined, and, what is its chief advantage as regards the theory 
of machines, is that the kinetic forces are reprosenied by a diagram, which 
may be at once combined with the diagram such as that of steam pressure, 
representing the forces acting on the oscillating pieces; and henco a complete 
diagram of transmitted forces obtained. The aeivautages of this will appear 
in the sequel: but first there are some other general points to be dealt with, 

10. Vibration and reciprocation. —The two classes of oscillating iiiutioii 
typified by the two cases considered—namely, that controlled by the crank 
and that controlled by the spring, are, as regards the circuirisiaiict'S on which 
they depend, essentially difiereiit; and although ciistoin is iiut iiiiifurui in tiie 
matter, it is well to distinguish them by difiereiit mimes. Tho class repre¬ 
sented by the crank may he well called a niution of recipnicariuii, as the 
body is constrained to move backwards and forwards exactly along the same 
path and through the same distance, whatever may be the speed. W liereas 
in the case of a vibrating’ bodv, although it moves backwards and forwards 
along the same path, the distance depends on the speed. In the former 
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ease, that of n^eiproeation, thc^ only effect of increasing the speed of motion 
is to iiierease the rate of oscillation, whereas the effect of increasing the 
speed of motion in the case of vibration is primarily to increase the length 
of the path, the effect on the rate of oscillation depending on the law 
of stiffness of the spring, which in the case of a normal spring is such that 
the rate of oscillation is c(»nstant. 

If a weight of 1 lb. be held by a spring which requires 1*2 lb. to deflect it 
1 ft., it would vibrate in a pt^riod of one second, and through a distance 
de]>endiiig on the initial disturbance. A weight of 1 lb. controlled by a 
iiiiif«>riiily revolving crank would vibrate in the period of revolution of the 
crank and through a distance of twice the length of the crank. If the crank 
revolve in a period of one second, and the spring be disturbed to move 
through twice the length of the crank, the two motions become identical, and 
the energy of motion is the same in both cases. 

The next cpiestion is, what becomes of this energy of motion ? and this 
will form the subject of the next article. 


III. 

[From “The Engineer,” February 2, 1883.] 

11. The transmission of energy .—In the last article the kinetics of 
vibrations were treated, so far as the oscillating body was concerned. ' This 
is only one side of the subject. To maintain oscillation there must be some 
action on the body from the outside. Without refining too much, we may 
say that the energy of motion must be imparted to and taken from the 
oscillating body twice every revolution by the action of other bodies. What 
becomes of the energy after it leaves the vibrating body, and whence comes 
the fresh supply, depend on the circumstances which maintain the motion. 
These may be divided into two principal classes. 

12. (1) It may be that the whole or part of the work done by the body 
in stopping is done against the resistance of friction. As much of the energy 
as is thus spent will be transformed into heat and lost, and to maintain the 
motion a fresh supply must be drawn from some external source. (2) It 
may be that the work done by the body in stopping is done upon some body 
susceptible of energy, which stores the energy as it receives it, and then, 
when the motion of the body is reversed, returns the greater part of it to 
the reciprocating body again, thus diminishing the draught to he made upon 
the fresh supply. The return can never be complete, as there will always 
be some frictional resistance to motion. Probably the most complete return 
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is made in the case of the balance-wheel uf the wairlij which its w«*rk 
ill stopping against the hair-spring anti receivtss this energy again se nearly 
ill full that the fresh supply added by the esca|jtTiieiit bears a very siiiall 
proportion to the whole. When the o>cillatiuii is cuiitrelled bv a crank, 
work of giving the energy ef metioii is dune by the crank, and the crank 
again receives the work done by the body in stopping. If the crank i> 
connected with a Hy-wheel this wheel will absorb and give out eiiergv bv 
a variation of its vedocitj, and thus the energy of motion is transferred 
backward and forward between the fly-wheel and the oscillating btdy. just as 
in the former case it was traiisfeiTed between the oscillating body and the 
spring. In both eases there are certain losses inherent on the transmission, and 
these losses constitute the disadvantage, as regards frictioiij of oscillation 
compared with rotation. They will be different in different eases. Before, 
however, proceeding to consider these, it will be well hj cunsider shortly the 
various means of storing and re-storing energy. 

13. Reservoirs of energy .—The storing and re-storing of energy is 
generally accomplished by the variation in the motion of some body, as of 
the fly-wheel, by the elastic deformation of some body, such as a spring, or 
by the pressure of a gas: but it may be accomplished by the raising of a 
weight or by magnetic or electric actions. Whichever of these means is 
used, there is a material reservoir which must have siiffieitfnt capacity under 
the particular circumstance to contain the energy of motion. The capacities 
of such reservoirs will depend on various circumstances: but one factor will, 
in all cases, be the aiiioiuit of material: (1| If the reservoir is the motion of 
matter, then its capacity will depend on the circumstances of motion: but 
if u,, and are the velocities of the reservoir when charged and discharged, 
the capacity is 

% 

(2) If the reservoir be a spring, then the capacity will depend on the state 
of stress and elasticity of the material: but if/’ be the stress in pounds on 
the square inch, and E is the modulus uf elasticity, the capacity is 


V being the volume of the material of the spring in cubic inches, / the 
stress in pounds per square inch, f- the mean value oi /- throughout the 
spring, E the modulus of elasticity. Where the amount ot energy to be 
stored is large, the weight and size of the reservoir are utteii rnaiters ot the 
first importance. These depend solely on the weight and velocity uf the 
oscillating pieces, and these being known, the weight ot the reservuir, it it 
is a fly-wheel or a spring, can easily be found. 
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14. I'he case of .«i 3 rings is the only one that need be considered in this 
respect. In this it will appear that the storage power of steel, or any 
material, is so small that the size of the reservoir becomes _prohibitory for 
any but very small mechanisms. In a well formed spring p will be | or i 
of the .s<]uare of the greatest stress caused in the spring, according as the 
•Spring is spiral or beam. Taking the case of the beam and assuming the 
greatest stress 20,000 lb. and e = 40,000,000, then the energy must be less 

I’' 

than ^ - where V is the volume of steel in cubic inches. Now, if we have 
Y '2 

a vibrating body making n oscillations per minute, the energy of motion 
by the previous article is 

E, = •00017 TFaV.(18), 

approximately. If, then, we take such an oscillating body as the piston of a 
locomotive, let Tf = 300, a = 1, and 7i = 100. 

The energy is 510 foot-pounds, and the volume of steel required to store 
this would be 3672 cubic inches, nearly 1000 lb., or about I* ton of steel 
would be required for a spring sufficient to store and re-store the energy of 
motion of each piston and rods of a small locomotive when at full speed. 
This sufficiently shows why oscillating pieces on a large scale cannot be 
controlled by springs. 

15. If air or steam be used instead of steel, then the weight required 
is small, and need not be considered, although the size of cylinder for its 
storage is important. In most steam-engines steam is more or less used 
for this purpose; but this will be closely considered later on. 

There is, however, a physical point with regard to the use of elastic 
reservoii's, which is important. 

16. Changes of temperature in reservoirs of energy .—All bodies which 
expand by heat have their temperature increased by compression and 
diminished by expansion. 

W ith such rigid bodies as steel, this change of temperature is small for 
possible distortions, but in the case of gases and steam it is very large. If 
air be compressed to half its volume instantaneously, its temperature rises 
to 172"^ Fah. 

This change of temperature plays an important part in the loss of energy 
in transmission which we now come to consider. 

17. Losses of energy in transmission in the case of a steel spring. —The 
loss ot energy in transmission to and from the vibrating body will be 
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very small, for the spring may be united witii the vibrating body and the 
supports, so that there is no motion or friction at the joints, and thus the 
whole loss is in the spring. Even steel may not be perfectly ela>tic: but 
the chief loss, which is also very small, is due to the cliaiige of temperature. 
The spring is heated during compression, and cooieii during exieiisiuii, and 
then, before the restitution takes place, coiitiiictioii and radiation bring the 
temperature to equilibrium again, so that the force of restitution is less 
than that of distortion; but this loss is smali, as is shown by the time a 
spring will continue to vibrate. 

18. The loss in transmitting energif to steam or gas confined in a cgliuder. 
—In this case the loss from variation of teniperatiire is considerable, but 
not easy to estimate, and besides this there is the fricriiUi and leakage of the 
piston. When the compression is carried to several atmospheres, as in the 
steam-engine, these losses cannot be less than from 15 to 25 per cent, during 
each transmission. If this were not so a piston in a closed cylinder of air 
would oscillate when disturbed, but as a fact it does little more than spring 
back to its initial position. Such a loss as this is fatal to the use of steam 
or air as a means of maintaining oscillation, except in cases, as in the steam- 
engine, where the use of steam is rendered desirable for other reasons. 
Before going into these, however, there remains to be considered the friction 
in the important case of the crank. 

19. like loss of energy in transMission in the case of the crank-controlled 
oscillation .—This is the principal means by which oscillating pieces are 
controlled in machinery, and it is this kind of reciprocation that competes 
with revolution. Both motions, reciprocation and oscillation, entail certain 
loss of energy by frietiuii, and it is important to distinguish betw'een those 
losses that are commuii to both and liiuse which are peculiar to reciprocation. 
Now the losses which are common arise mainly from the action of gravity, 
and the forces of the operation performed—as, in the case of revolution, the 
tension of the belt or the pressure of the teetii—to cause friction. The 
losses peculiar to reeiprocatiuu are those which arise from the friction caused 
by the forces due to the inertia of the reciprocating piece. The simplest 
case will alone be here considered, and the ibrees which arise from givivity 
will be left out of accuuiit as common to both reeiproeaiion and i\Tation. 
As a simple case we may suppose a crank and dy-wheei on a shaft, the 
radius of which is 7\, r.. being the radius of the crank pin, and a the length 
of the crank, a foot being the unit. The reciprcjcaiing piece is ^upp«Jsed to 
be connected to the crank by a long light connecting rod, s*> that the whole 
weight ‘W lies in the reciprocating piece, and the pressure on the guides is 
so small that it may be neglected. 

The forces which arise from the inertia of the reciprocating piece will be 
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trailsiiiitted through the crank pin to the bearings. These forces will give 
rise to friction on the crank pin and the bearings. The forces will be 
different at different jiarts of the revolution. Let C be the mean over the 
whole revolution and f the coefficient of friction at the bearings, then the 
work (L) spent in overcoming this friction during one revolution is given by 
the well-known foriuida 

L^^irrfG .(19). 

Or, taking into account that this force acts both on the crank pin and 
bearings, 

X=27r/(7(r,+ r,).(20). 

To find C we have in Fig. 2 the value of pPM for each position of the 
crank, and to find the mean we have only to divide the crank circle into any 
number of equal parts, and find the corresponding positions of the recipro¬ 
cating piece as PiPo... in Fig. 3; find the corresponding values of PiAPPMo, 



and take the mean. This method may be employed whatever may be the 
shape of the curve AGMoMJ). In this case it is well known that 

G = - .p.AG 

TT ^ 


2 vlW 
tt' a g 

4Po 
TT a 


( 21 ). 


W here, as before, is the energy of motion, C is exactly — times the 

TT 

centrifugal force of a weight revolving on an arm a with velocity v^). The 
loss per revolution then becomes 

L = 8f{r, + »•„) ^ .(22). 

This formula gives the loss in any actual case where Tj and 7^ are known. 
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The values of }\ and r. will be determined to meet the forces which fall 
on the crank pin and crank shaft. If we assn me that the forces arising' froiii 
inertia are paramount, then, since the inaxiiniiin value of these is 

ag a ’ 

we shall have 



where and are constants, which, accurding to the practice in steam- 
engines, may be taken to be -001; therefore 

. 

which gives the loss on the supposition that the machine is designed to 
stand the reciprocating forces only. 

The importance of this value of L would be in proportion to the work 
done by the machine per revolution, and it is easy to see that since L 
increases as the cube of the speed, it may be very small at speeds of, say, 
100 revolutions per minute, and yet become so large as to be prohibitory 
at 300 or 400 revolutions per minute. 

In the steam-engines as they exist, these reciprocating forces are not 
large enough to affect the size of ?*i, which are larger than they would be 
as in (23), and yet the loss as given by (22) is insignificantly small. In a 
reciprocating dynamo, in order to obtain anything like the same duty per 
weight of material as the present revolving dynamo gives, the weights and 
speeds of their oscillating pieces would have to bear nearly the same relation 
to the weights and speeds of the engines which drive them as do the 
armatures of the present dynamos. This means increasing the number of 
revolutions, as compared with the engines, by a quantity of the order 10, 
or increasing L in the ratio 1000. The further consideration of these 
matters will be undertaken in the next article. 
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IV. 

[From ‘‘The Engineer,” Fehruary 16, 1883.] 

20. Application to the dynamo and steam-engine .—In order to arrive at 
a just estimate the friction caused by the inertia of reciprocation in 
practical cjises, it is necessary to consider the forces which arise from inertia 
in coiijunetion with the working force—the force required to accelerate the 
piston in conjunction with the pressure of steam. 

21. The restdtant of inertia, and the worhing forces on a reciprocating 
piece. —When, as is generally the case, the reciprocating piece is subject to 
forces besides those which act between it and the crank, the pressure on the 
crank will be the resultant of this force and the force necessary to balance 
the inertia. 

The working force may be represented, as in the case of the steam-engine, 
by a diagram. Let p.PM' be the working force at the point P. Consider 
the motion from A to B, and let M' be on the upper side of AB when the 
force is in the direction of AB, and on the lower side when the force is in 



Fig. 4. 

the direction BA. That is, Pi/' is drawn on the same side as Pi/ represent¬ 
ing the forces to overcome the inertia. The pressure on the crank will 
therefore Ije 

p{PAr-PM)=p.ArM .(25); 

make Pi/'' = AI2I', noticing that AI" will be above AB when AI is above iP, 
and vice versa. In this way a line u-iC"Ar'D"B may be drawn, the distance 
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of which from AB shows the pressure on tlie crank; and then the iiieaii 
pressure may be found as before, substituting PJ/’' fur PJ/. As far as the 
friction is concerned this will be iiiilependeiit of the direetiijii of the pressure 
on the crank, so that in finding the mean PJ/'' must be taken always of the 

same sign. 

There are two cases of special interest. First let AC' be greater than 
AC, then the forces acting from A to P will be altogether in the direction 
AB. Take two points P and Q (Fig. 5) on the opposite sides of 0, and at 



Fig. o. 


equal distances from it. Then if the two triangles 0A(7 and BAG' are 
similar, and therefore CAFB parallel to CD, 

P.W -5- QX^ = J/J/' -f AAT .(26). 

Therefore the mean of the pressure at these two points on the crank will be 
unaltered by the inertia, and as at these points the crank is making equal 
angles with J.P, in opposite directions, the mean pressure on the crank will 
be identically the same as would arise from the working forces, or, in other 
words, the inertia of the reciprocating piece will cause no extra friction; and 
this, as will be shown, is practically the case in the steam-engine. Second, 
let the inertia be paramount, i.e., AC greater than AC, and let the acting 
forces be symmetrical about 0, as shown by the curve AJJfX'B in Fig. G. 

Let the curve CO cut the curve AM'B in J: draw JI perpendicular to 
AB and take OR = 01. Then as before if P lies between I and K 


PJ/' + QX' = J/J/' + x\LV' 
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Ho that between I and K the mean pressures on the crank will be the same 
as if caused by the working forces PM' only. 



D 


Fig. 6. 

When P lies between A and I, then 

PM A MM' + WiV'.(28), 

or the mean pressure will be the same as if only the forces of inertia acted; 
and this, as will be shown, is the case of the dynamo machine. 

22. Apjjlicatio)! to the dynamo machine .—Since there has been no 
experience with oscillating dynamo machines, the formula obtained in the 
last article can only be applied to an assumed case. The revolving dynamo 
machine may be made to furnish the data for an oscillating dynamo machine ; 
a, the length of the crank, may be taken equal to the mean radius of the 
armature, W equal the weight of the armature, and the time of an oscillation 
the same as the time of a revolution. 

Taking a particular dynamo driven by 6-horse power, it appears that 

W = 200 lb.) 
a = *3 
71 = 1000 
/= *05 

So that Vq = 30 approximately; 

. 

This gives for L 1000 foot-pounds, in round numbers. This is the loss per 
revolution. Per minute the lo.ss would be about 1,000,000 foot-pounds, or 
oO-hoi'se power. So that the loss due to the friction arising from the inertia 


(29). 
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of the reeiprucatiiig ariiiatiire wuiitd he five tiiiirN gr,*ater than the werk 
done in creating a current. Put this way, even the assiinieii data 

admit of considerable nioditicatioii, it is clear that the frictiuii ari>iiig fruni 
reciprocation is prohibitury in the case of a dynaiau iiiachiiie. But before 
adopting this view, it is well to see how far this loss iiiight be iiadifieii by 
the work which the dynamo machine was doing, b-horse pjwer, with a stroke 
of ‘G and 1000 revolutions per minute, would be er|iiiva!eiit to a iinifurui 

resistance on the vibrating body of 165 lb. The force 20,000. 

iig 

vSo that if in the diagram AC=V\ and p.AC represent 20,000 lb., 
i) = 20,000; and if = IGO lb., AC' = mH\ This is too small to be 

drawn to scale; but if drawii, the line J1 in Fig. I] would be ‘008 AC and 
01 would be *008 .TO. Therefore the aiiifaiiit of work representt^d bv llie 
diagram ILLK would be *008 x 160, ur Po fuot-poiiiids, ami this mav be 
neglected. And for the rest of the diagram, as shown in Scctiun 21, the 
mean pressure on the crank pin will be the same as if the fjrees of inertia 
were alone to be considered. In this case, therefore, where the forces of 
inertia are paramount, the friction is determined almost entirely by the 
forces of inertia, the wmrkiug forces neither adding to nor subtracting from the 
friction. 

It thus appears that there is no chance for the reciprocating dynamo 
machine, driven by a crank, and it will appear equally clear that there is no 
chance for a reciprocating dynamo machine driven direct from the piston of 
a steam-engine, for in this case the energy of motion, which, as in the last 
example, is 3000 foot-pounds, would have to be stored by cushioning steam, 
that is to say, 3000 foot-pounds would have to be transmitted to and from 
the steam twice each revolution; the entire transmission therefore would be 
12,000 foot-pounds. Now, taking the smallest estimate of loss in this 
transmission, namely, 15 per cent., we have a loss of 1800 foot-pounds per 
revolution, nearly double as great as with the crank. 

If we substitute a steel spring for the cushioning, then the weight of 
steel, which, estimated as before, would be 6 tons, is prohibitory. 

Thus in every case we have amply sufficient reasons for the non-applica¬ 
bility of reciprocation to the dynamo machine. 

These results are sufficiently striking in themselves, but they become still 
more so when compared with the corresponding results for the steam-engine. 

23. Application to the steam-engine .—For the sake oi comparison the 
circumstances of the engine may be taken similar to those of the dTOamo 
machine just considered. Thus, the weight of piston and reciprocating parts 
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s taken at 200 lb., and the length of crank, *3. This would only give a 7 in. 
;troke, which is somewhat out of proportion, considering that 2001b. would 
'orrespond with a piston some 15 in. in diameter, that is, considering the 
liortness of the stroke. This will be a convenient size to assume for the 
)istoii, taking the initial pressure of steam 120 lb. on the square inch; since 
his over a loin, piston is 21,1201b., which is just about the same as the 


C&C' 



Fig. 7. 


orce of inertia, and in the diagram AC=AC', or C and G' coincide, i.e. —if, 
or the sake of comparison, the number of revolutions is taken the same as 
lefore ?? = 1000. 

Since ir, ??, and a are the same as before, the crank pin will be subject 
0 the same pressures, on account of inertia; and since we may assume, from 
xpansion, the pressure of steam to fall towards B, the gi'eatest pressures on 
he crank pin will not exceed the greatest forces of inertia; therefore 
lay be taken to have the same value as before. And considering only the 
irce of inertia, w^e should find as before—• 

L = 1000 foot-pounds, 

nL== 1 , 000 , 000 , 

r the less wmiild be at the rate of 80-horse power. But even supposing this 
jss to take place, it bears a very different comparison to the wmrk done by 
be steam-engine from what it did to the dynamo machine. With an initial 
ressiire of 120, the steam being used as in the locomotive, the mean 
ressiire would be, say, 701b.; this would give the work per stroke 15,000 
lot-pounds, so that the loss would only be one-fifteenth, or between 6 and 7 
er cent., instead of 500 per cent, in the case of the dynamo machine. 
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As a matter of fact, liowovor, lio ito >iirL in ifn^ t'ligiiio 

wIiLTi (luinij^ its full \v«»rk. This a|ipf‘ar> on tho of 

inertia and w<»rkiii|^ pressure as in Fig. a. Ait. 21, for siiit“e ..FT iT not 
than AO, 

FJI ’ + A ^ - JIJI ' -r JI Ak ...I ! I. 

throughout the cliagraiii, or the mean pn-ssiiiv on the crank taktui all njiiwl 
is not affected by the inertia of the piston: ami hence wIiateviT h»>s the 
frictiu!! arising from the pressure may cause, it will be cine entirely to the 
acting pressure of steam, and so long as this remains iinaltered, tln^ loss per 
revolution will be the same at all speeds up to 1000 revolutions. ( 'oii<ideriiig 
that the speed of piston here taken 1800 ft. |itT loioute, and the nuinhtT of 
revolutions, 1000, are well outside all practical valiitAs, this example shows 
that in whatever other ways the forces ari>ing from tlie inertia of recipriK^atioii 
act to limit the speed of the steam-engine, they ueed mu affect the frietitui of 
the engine, either directly or indirectly by re<|iiiring larger beari!ig>, even 
should the speed of the steam-engines reach values five or six times greater 
than the present values. Thus, although, as we have seen in the c^ise of 
the dynamo machine, there are circiiiiistances in which the frictiiui arising 
from the inertia of the reciprocating force is so large compared with the 
acting forces as to be prohibitory to oscillating iiiiitioii, yet in the case of the 
steam-engine these forces give rise to no loss whatever, and do not place the 
reciprocating engine at a disadvantage as compared with the rotary engine. 

It seems, then, that \ve have a gooti reason for the general impression in 
favour of rotary motion as compared with reeipnocating iiituioii, and also a 
good reason why tlie impression is erroneous as applied to the steam-engine. 

Before closing these articles, it may be well to refer shortly to eiisliioning, 
or compression, as used in reference to the steam-engine. 

24. Ctishioninrj. —The useful purposes attributed to this are these:— 

(1) Cushioning is supposed to save steam by tilling the passages to 
the ports and other necessary clearance, so that this has not to be filled with 
fresh steam which does no work in tilling them. 

(2) Cushioning is often supposed by relieving the crank from the duty 
of stopping the piston, and so by dimiiii.-liiiig the pressure on the crank pin 
and bearings, to diminish the friction. 

(3) Cushioning is found by experience to be iiece>>ary in the case ot all 
high-speed engines, to prevent a sudden shuck attending the adiiiissiuii of 
steam. 

Now, the last of these advantages is a matter of experience, and is alune 
sufficient to warrant a certain amount of ciisiiiuiiiiig. If. when ruiiiiiiig at 
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its Jill etigine knocks or bumps in its bearings, it is a sign 

that it is insiitlicieiiily cushioned. This jidmits of theoretical explanation. 
If cushioned, as the ])iston ajiproaches the end of its stroke A it will be 
stopping itself driving the crank, the force arising from inertia being at its 
greatest. Thus the force will have a tendency to close all the joints between 
the piston and the bejirings in the direction BA, opening them in the 
(lirec*ti<ui AB, On the admission of the steam, owing to the small clearance 
to be filled, the pressure suddenly rises to a greater value than the force of 
int‘!lia, and tlie piston is, jis it were, shot back by the pressure of the steam 
aiul the eLastieity of the engine against the force of its inertia. The joints 
thus elose towards B with a bump. This bump could not have occurred had 
Hot the reversjil of the direction of the combined force and inertia been 
siidckui when the joints were open towards A. By cushioning, the pressure 
of the stejiin which balances the inertia rises gradually, so that the joints 
which arc at firet open towards A close gradually. 

As regards the first two advantages, the first of these must be regarded 
as hypothetical, or rather, as theoretical, and the second as imaginary. 

The steam with which the clearance is filled is not all gain. This is well 
known. The work done in compression has to bo deducted from the work 
done by the forward pressure of the steam, or the power of the engine will 
bo diminished by the power spent in compression, while the entire friction 
and the losses by condensation remain the same. As these losses appear to 
be something like 40 per cent, of the theoretical power of the steam as used 
in the engine, there cannot be much margin for gain of steam. The 
advantage may be a little one way or the other, but it is not worth 
mentioning. 

The second assumed advantage of cushioning, namely, the diminution of 
the mean pressure on the engine, vanishes when it is perceived that it is the 
working pressure of the inertia that is diminished. This assumption amounts 
to nothing more or less than assuming that the moving energy of the piston 
might be more efficiently stored and restored by compressing steam than it 
is by the crank. It has, however, been shown that the crank performs this 
work in the steam-engine with no loss, whereas in compressing steam there 
will probably be a loss of from 15 to 25 per cent, of the energy stored. 
This is the loss which has been sliown to balance the gain in steam in (1). 
In respect of (2), therefore, the cushioning is a disadvantage. That this has 
not been practically perceived is because, as long as cushioning is only 
carried to the extent of filling the necessary clearance, then the loss and the 
gain, as in (1), are nearly balanced, as has already been shown. 

The conclusion is, therefore, that cushioning should not be carried further 
than is sufficient to prevent bumping. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION OF THE CIRCFMSTANCES 
WHICH DETERMINE WHETHER THE MOTION OF WATER 
SHALL BE DIRECT OR SINUOCS, AND OF THE LAW OF 
RESISTANCE IN PARALLEL CHANNELS. 

[From “The Philns«>pliieai Traiisdctions iht^ Ruya! Society,” I8S:>.] 

(Receii^’d and Ilmd March 15, I8S3. | 

Sectiux I. 

Introductory/. 

1. Objects and results of tbe inrestiaaiian .—Tho !v>n!t< ihi> i!ive-<ti- 
gation have buth a practical aii«l pliiiuSMpliicai aspect. 

In their practical aspect they relate to the law ef re>i.<taiice Im the 
motion of water in pipes, which appears in a new funii. tlie law far all 
velocities and all diameters being ivpreseiitefl by an eaiiaiion of two 

terms. 

In their philosophical aspects these results relate to the fiiiidaiiieiita! 
principles of tiiiid niutiuii; inasmuch as they atibrd ibr t’ue ca>e of pipes 
a definite veriticatiuii of two principles, which are—that the general 
character of the motion of tiiiid.-^ in cnntact with ^udd >iirt‘:iees depends 
on the relation between a physical CMiistaiit the tiind. and the protiiici 
of the linear dimensions of the space occupied by the tiUid, ana the 
velocity. 

The results as viewed in their phiiMsophieal a>pect were the primary 

object of the investigation. 
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As tht* pnicticvil itspecfcs uf the results it is not necessary to 

say anything hy way of introdiictiu!!; but in order to render the philo- 
sophiral scope and purpose of the investigation intelligible it is necessary 
to describe shortly the line of reasoning which determined the order of 
investigation. 

2. The leading features of the motion of actual fluids. Although in 
iimst ways the exact inaniier in which water moves is difficult to per¬ 
ceive and still more difficult to define, as are also the forces attending 
such motion, certain general features both of the forces and motions 
stand prominently forth, as if to invite or to defy theoretical treatment. 

The relations between the resistance encountered by, and the velocity 
of, a solid body moving steadily through a fluid in which it is com¬ 
pletely immersed, or of water moving through a tube, present themselves 
mostly in one or other of two simple forms. The resistance is generally 
proportional to the square of the velocity, and wffien this is not the case 
it takes a simpler form and is proj3ortional to the velocity. 

Again, the internal motion of water assumes one or other of two 
broadly distinguishable forms—either the elements of the fluid follow one 
another along lines of motion which lead in the most direct manner to 
their destination, or they eddy about in sinuous paths the most indirect 
possible. 

The transparenc}^ or the uniform opacity of most fluids renders it 
impossible to see the internal motion, so that, broadly distinct as are 
the two classes (direct and sinuous) of motion, their existence would not 
have been perceived were it not that the surface of water, where other¬ 
wise undisturbed, indicates the nature of the motion beneath. A clear 
surface of moving water has two appearances, the one like that of plate 
glass, in which objects are reflected without distortion, the other like 
that of sheet glass, in which the reflected objects appear crumpled up 
and grimacing. These tw’-o characters of surface correspond to the two 
characters of motion. This may be shown by adding a few streaks of 
highly coloured water to the clear moving water. Then although the 
coloured streaks may at first be irregular, they will, if there are no 
eddies, soon be drawn out into even colour bands; wffiereas if there are 
eddies they will be curled and whirled about in the manner so familiar 
with smoke. 


o. Connea'ioii between the leading features of fluid motion. These 
leading features of fluid motion are well known and are supposed to be 
more or less connected, but it does not appear that hitherto any very 
determined eflorts have been made to trace a definite connexion between 
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them, or to trace the characteriNties of the ciroiiiii^iaiicto*' liieior which 
they are generally presented. hVriain e!r«:*iiiii-taiir»'> have licrii ds'liiiift'lv 
associated with the particular laws of force. Resi>iaiict\ a.- ilie piare 
of the velocity, is associated with iiiotion in ihin- of uioie iliaii rapillarv 
diineiisioiis, and with the iiiotioii of bodies throiiLdi llio water at luoiv 
than insensibly small velocities, while resistance as the veloeiiv i> a»«ciated 
with capillary tubes and small vehxiities. 

The equations of hydrodynamics, altlioiigli they are applicable to 
direct motion, t.e., without eddies, and show that then the resistance i^ 
as the velocity, have hitherto thrown no light on the circiiiii^taiices on 
which such motion depends. And although of late years these equations 
have been applied to the theory of the eddy, they have not been in 
the least applied to the motion of water which is a nmss of eddies, 
i.e., in siniious motion, nor have they yielded a clue tn tho cause of re¬ 
sistance varying as the square of the velocity Thus, while ais applied 
to waves and the motion of water in caipillary tubes the theoretical 
results agree with the experimental, the theory of liydrodyiiaioies fisis so 
hir fiiiled to afford the slightest hint why it should explain these pheno¬ 
mena, and signally fail to explain the law of resistance eiicoiiiitered by 
large bcxlies moving at sensibly high velocities through water, or that t”»f 
water in sensibly large pipes. 

This accidental fitness of the theory to explain eertain pheiioiiiena 
while entirely failing to explain others, affords strong presiiiiiptiuii that 
there are some fundamental principles of fluid iiiuiisjn of which due 
account has not been taken in the theory. And several years agi» it 
seemed to me that a carefii! examination as to the CMiiiiexiHii between 
these four leading features, together with the eireiiiii>taiice> eii wliicii 
they severally depend, was the must likely means uf lindiiig the cine to 
the principles overlooked. 

4. Space and velocity. The definite assoeiatitui uf resisianee as the 
square of the velocity with sensibly large tubes and high veloeities, and 
of resistance as the velocity with capillary tubes ami sluw velocities, 
seemed to be evidence of the very general and impurtani infiiieiiee of 
-some properties of fiiiids not recugiiiset! in the theory of liydruilynaiiiies. 

As there is no such thing as ab^ollI^e space ui* absolute time recog¬ 
nised in mechanical philosophy, to suppose that the ciiaracier tf iiitUiuii 
of fluids in any wary depended on absolute size or absuiiite velt*city. wuiikl 
be to suppose such motion without the pale of the laws t»f inoiiuii. If 
then fluids in their mutions are subject to these laws, what appears tu 
be the dependence of the character of the niutioii uii the absolute ^ize 
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of the tube, and on the absolute velocity of the immersed body, must 
ill reality be a depeudeiice on the size of the tube as compared with 
tlie size of some other ol)j(*ct, and on the velocity of the body as com¬ 
pared with some other velocity. What is the standard object, and what 
the standard velocity which come into comparison with the size of the 
tube and the velocity of an immersed boily, are tpiestions to which the 
answers wt*re not o])vions. Answers, however, were found in the discovery 
(sf a circumstance on which sinuous motion depends. 

5. Tlie effect of ri^scos'lti/ on the churacter of fluid motion. The small 
evidence whieh clear water shows as to the existences of internal eddies, 
not less than the ditliculty of estimating the viscous nature of the fluid, 
appears to have hitherto obscured the very important circumstance that 
the more viscous a fluid is, the less prone is it to eddying or sinuous 
motion. To express this definitely—if /a is the viscosity and p the 
density of the fluid—for water fjijp diminishes rapidly as the temperature 
rises, thus at tT G. /x/p is d(jiible what it is at 45° C. What I observed 
was that the tendency of water to eddy becomes much greater as the 
temperature rises. 

Hence coimectiiig the change in the law of resistance wdth the birth 
and development of eddies, this discovery limited further search for the 
standard distance and standard velocity to the physical properties of the 
fluid. To follow the line of this search would be to enter upon a molecular 
theoiy of liquids, and this is beyond my present purpose. It is sufficient 
here to notice the well-known fact that 



is a quantity of the nature of the product of a distance and a velocity. 

It is always difficult to trace the dependence of one idea on another. 
But it may be noticed that no idea of dimensional properties, as indi¬ 
cated by the dependence of the character of motion on the size of the 
tube and the velocity of the fluid, occurred to me until after the com¬ 
pletion of my investigation on the transpiration of gases, in which was 
established the dependence of the la^w of transpiration on the relation 
between the size of the channel and the mean range of the gaseous 
molecules. 

6. Ecidence of dimensional properties in the equations of motion. The 
equations of motion had been subjected to such close scrutiny, particu¬ 
larly by Professor Stokes, that there tvas small chance of discovering 
anything new or faulty in them. It seemed to me possible, however, 
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that they luight euiitaiii eviileiiee uliieh ha*! m!‘ i!,*- 

(lepeiicleiice uf the eharaetta’ ef nutiimi mi a ivLiumu ht'iw.'iii ihv 
siuiial properties and the external eireii!ii-i:iiiet\< of niMiimi. Sueli ovidtijro, 
not only (jf a connexion hut of a drtinite <‘Miiiis'\iMii. wa- ihiiiid. and thi- 

without integration. 

If the motion he supposed to depend on a sini^d?* v»'l’«*]iv para¬ 
meter V, say the mean velocity along a tiihe, aii<! t»ii a Ihiviir 

parameter c, siiy the radius of the tube: then having in llu' iiMial liiaiiiii'r 
eliminated the pressure froin the ecpiations, the aeeeleratioii> are expres^eif 
in terms of two clLstinct types. In one of which 

is a factor, and in the other 

fjJJ 

pc* 

is a factor. So that the relative values of these terms vary respectively 

as U and 

jM- 
cp ■ 

This is a definite relation of the exact kind fur which I wa> in 
search. Of course without integration the eqiiations only gave tlio 
relation without showing at all in what way the nioiion might dcpeiiti 

upon it. 

It seemed, however, to be certain, if the eddies were due lo caie par¬ 
ticular cause, that integration would shuw the lurtli of eddio'' to dopoiid 

on some definite value of 

epU 

7. The cause of eddies. There appeared to be iw*j prissible caii>e5 tor 
the change of direct motion into sinuuus. These are best tiisenssed in 
the language of hydrodynamics, but as the results of mis invesrigatioii 
relate to both these causes, wliieli, althtuigli the ili>:iiiem-ii is subtle, aiv 
fuiulainentally distinct and lead to disriiier roiilts, it i> liecc-sary that 
the}’ should be indicatetl. 

The general cause of the change friuii steady to eil*lying iiioiiuii was 
in 1S43 pointed out by Professor Stokes, as beiiig that iindor certaiii 
circumstances the steady motion becomes iinsiable. so that an iri«leti!Jiiely 
small disturbance may lead to a change to sinuous iiiotiuiL But the cau>es 
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abuve referred te are of this kind, and yet they are distinct, the distinction 
lying ill the part taken in the instability Iw viscosity. 

If we iniagine a fluid free from viscosity and absolutely free to glide over 
Solid surfaces, then comparing such a tluid with a viscous fiiiid in exactly 
the same motion— 

(1) The frietionless fluid might be instable and the viscous fluid stable. 
Under these eireumstances the cause of eddies is the instability as a perfect 
fluid, the effect of viscosity being in the direction of stability. 

(2) The frietionless fluid might be stable and the viscous fluid unstable, 
under which circumstances the cause of instability would be the viscosity. 

It was clear to me that the conclusions I had drawn from the equations 
of motion immediately related only to the first cause; nor could I then 
perceive any possible way in which instability could result from viscosity. 
All the same I felt a certain ainoiint of uncertainty in assuming the first 
cause of instability to be general. This uncertainty was the result of various 
Considerations, but particularly from my having observed that eddies 
apparently come on in very different ways, according to a very definite 
circumstance of motion, which may be illustrated. 

When in a channel the water is all moving in the same direction, the 
velocity being greatest in the middle and diminishing to zero at the sides, as 
indicated by the curve in Fig. 1, eddies showed themselves reluctantly and 



Fig. 1. 



irregularly; whereas when the water on one side of the channel was moving 
in the opposite direction to that on the other, as shown by the curve in 
Fig. 2, eddies appeared in the middle regularly and readily. 
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8. Metltods (tf investigiitmn. —Tlimf appi-art'd In lie iwtj \vay> nf prMcvnl- 
iiig—tlie one theoretical, the cither practical. 

The theoretical method involved the iiitegratiMii of the e*|iiaiiMiiN tdr 
imsieady motion in a way that had ii<it been accijinpli-hed and wtiieli, 
considering the general intractability of the espialii*n>, wa-- hmI proini-ing. 

The practical method was to test the relation between U, /i p, anil e: this, 
owing to the simple and definite of the law, seemed to t»iier, at all 

events in the fii^t place, a far more promising fitdd of research. 

The law of motion in a straight smooth tube oftered the simplest possible 
circumstances and the most crucial test. 

The existing experimental kiiowletige the resistance of water in tiilMies, 
although very extensive, was in one important ivspect incomplete. The 
previous experiments might be divided into two classes: tl| thtise made 
under circumstances in which the law of resistance was as the sc|iiare of the 
velocity, and (2) those made under eirciimstaiiees in which the resistance 
varied as the velocity. There had not apparently been any attempt made 
■to determine the exact circiimstaiiCes under which the change of law ttM^ik 
j:. place. 

Again, although it had been definitely pointed out that eddies would 
explain resistance as the square of the velocity, it did not appear that any 
definite experimental evidence of the existence of eddies in imrallel tubes had 
been obtained, and much less was there any evidence as to whether the birth 
of eddies was simultaneous wdth the cfiange in the law of resistance. 

These open points may be best expressed in the form of queries to which 
the answers anticipated were in the affirmative. 

(1) What was the exact relation between the diameters of the pipes and 
the velocities of the water at which the law t»f re>istaiiee changed ? 

Was it at a certain value of 

cT? 

(2) Did this change depend on the teiiiperaiiire, i.e., the viscosity 
of water ? Was it at a certain value of 



(3) Were there eddies in parallel tubes ? 

(4) Did steady motion hold up to a critical value and tlien eddies come 

in? 
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(5) Did tlie eddies eoiiio in at a certain value of 

(()) Did the eddies first make their appearance as small and then 
increase gradiially with the velocity, or did they come in suddenly? 

The bearing {»f the last query may not be obvious ; but, as will appear in 
the sequel, its importance was such that, in spite of satisfactory answers to 
all the other <|ueries, a negative answer to this, in respect of one particular 
chiss of motions, led me to the reconsideration of the supposed cause of 
instability. 

The (pieries, as they are put, suggest two methods of experimenting:— 

(1) Measuring the resistances and velocities of different diametera, and 
with different temperatures of water. 

(2) Visual observation as to the appearance of eddies during the flow of 
water along tubes or open channels. 

Both these methods have been adopted, but, as the questions relating to 
ed<lies had been the least studied, the second method was the first adopted. 

9. Kvpen'menfs hy visual observation .—The most important of these 
experiments related to water moving in one direction along glass tubes. 
Besides this, however, experiments on fluids flowing in opposite directions in 
the same tube were made, also a third class of experiments, which related 
to motion in a flat channel of indefinite breadth. 

These last-mentioned experiments resulted from an incidental observation 
during some experiments made in 1876 as to the effect of oil to prevent wind 
waves. As the result of this observation had no small influence in directing 
the course of this investigation, it may be well to describe it first, 

10. Eddies caused by the wind beneath the oiled surface of water ,—A few 
drops of oil on the windward side of a pond during a stiff breeze, having 
spread over the pond and completel}” calmed the surface as regards waves, 
the sheet of oil, if it may be so called, was observed to drift before the wind, 
and it was then particularly noticed that while close to, and for a considerable 
distance from the windward edge, the surface presented the appearance 
of plate glass ; further from the edge the surface presented that irregular 
wavering appearance which has already been likened to that of sheet glass, 
which app)earance was at the time noted as showing the existence of eddies 
beneath the surface. 

Subsequent observation confirmed this first view. At a sufficient distance 
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from the wiiidwanl of an siirlkrt' ill*,;!”®- arr al\\ay> 

beneath the surface even \vhi*ii tlie wind i- Ihii tin/ distaiic'i* from tlie 

edge iiicivases rapidly as the funv of the wiii«l diiiiiiii'-ht'S, mj that at a 
limited distance (10 av 20 feet | tin* t*ddi«*s will ruiue anti "‘^ilh tin* wind. 

Without oil I was unable to perceivi* any iiidieati»*ii inidie-. At tirsi 1 
thought that the waives might prtwa-iit their .-ippeaniiiee even if they wei'e 
there, hut by careful observati^ai I coiiviiic*ed myself that lliey were nut iliere. 
It is not necessary to discuss these results here, altlnsiigli, a> will appear, 
they have a very important Ix^aring on the cause <if instability. 

11. Experiments hi/ means af culimr Imnds in f/iass —These were 
undertaken early in IS.SO: the final <‘X|ier!iiie!its were made on three tubes, 
Nos. 1, 2, and The diameters (d‘ these wvw nearly 1 inch, I inch, and 
I inch. They w'ere all about 4 feet 0 i!iehe> l^iig. ami fiitt^d with triii!i|it4 

mouthpieces, so that the water might enter without disiurbance. 

The waiter wars drawm through the tiila^s out of a large glass tank, in 
w^hich the tubes were immerse<l, arrangements being made so that a 
streak or streaks of highly coloured wviter entered tin* tiil>es with the clear 

water. 

The general results w^ere as follows :— 

(1) When the velocities were siifhiieiitly low, the streak nf cohnir 
extended in a beautiful straight line through the tube, Fig. 5. 



Fi,e :i 


(2) If the waiter in the tank had nut «|iiiie settled to re^I. at siithcieiitly 
low” velocities, the streak wmiild shift about the tube, but there was no 

appearance of sinuosity. 

(3) As the velocity was increased by small stages, at point in the 
tube, ahvays at a considerable distance from the tninipet or inrake, the 





Fig. 4. 


colour band would all at once luix up with the sunounding waior, and 
fill the rest of the tube with a mass of coloured water, as in Fig. 4. 
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Aliy iiicreiiHe in the velocity caused the point of break down to approach 
the triiiiipet, but with no velocities that were tried did it reach this. 

On viewing the tube by the light of an electric spark, the mass of colour 
reselvi‘d itself into a mass of more or less distinct curls, showing eddies, as in 

Fig. 5. 





Fig. 5. 


The experiments thus seemed to settle questions 3 and 4 in the affirma¬ 
tive, the existence of eddies and a critical velocity. 

They also settled in the negative question 6, as to the eddies coming in 
gradually after the critical velocity was reached. 

In onler to obtain an answer to question 5, as to the law of the critical 
velocity, the diameters of the tubes were carefully measured, also the 
temperature of the water, and the rate of discharge. 

(4) It was then found that, with water at a constant temperature, and 
the tank as still as could by any means be brought about, the critical 
velocities at which the eddies showed themselves were almost exactly in the 
inverse ratio of the diameters of the tubes. 

(5) That in all the tubes the critical velocity diminished as the tempera¬ 
ture increased, the range being from 5" C. to 22" C.; and the law of this 
diminution, so flir as could be determined, was in accordance with Poiseiiille’s 
experiments. Taking T to express degrees centigrade, then by Poiseuille s 
experiments, 

^ OC P = (1 + 0-0336P+ 0-00221 P-)-‘. 

P ^ 

Taking a metre as the unit. Us the critical velocity, and D the diameter of 
the tube, the law of the critical point is completely expressed by the formula 


where 5,. = 4:3*79 

]ogBs= 1*641:39. 

This is a complete answer to question 5. 

During the experiments many things were noticed which cannot be 
mentioned here, but two circumstances should be mentioned as emphasising 
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the aiiNwn* t«> i^ii ti. In tin* tir>i |iL*iA«n iln.^ rritii*al 

was iiiueh tliaii hmi 8'X|ifri»-i| in |ii|ii.,> nf 

ivsistaiiet* varying as thv squart* of thi^ \el»irity IkpI liteii at vi-ry niiirli 

smaller velocities than tln:»se at wliieli tht- eiliiio> ap|it/are»l ulieii the uat»r in 
the tank was steady; and in the >ee»»iid plaet*, it wa- Mlj-»'rved that the 
critical veh>city was very sensitive to di'-tiirbaiiee in tlie water liefore entering 
the tubes; and it tvas only by the greatest care as to the iiiiiforinity of tfn^ 
temperature of the tank and the stillness of the water that consistent results 
were obtained. This sliowed that the steady motion was unstable fa* large 
disturbances long before the critical velicity was reached, a fact which agreed 
wdth the full-blown liiaiiiier in which the eddies appt*areti. 

12 . Experiiiients with two streanif^ in opposite directioMs in the same 
tube .—A glass tube, 5 feet long and T2 iiieli in diaiueter, having its ends 
slightly bent up, as showui in Fig. b', was half tilied with bisulphide of eirboii, 



Fig. C. 

and then filled up with water and both ends corked. The bisulphide was 
chosen as being a limpid liquid but little heavier than water and completely 
insoluble, the surface between the two liquids being clearly distinguishable. 
When the tube was placed in a horizontal direction, tlie weight of the 
bisulphide caused it to spread along the lower half of the lube, and the 
surface of separation of the two liquids extended along the axis t»f the tube. 
On one end of the tube being slightly raised the water would fiuw to the 
upper end and the bisulphide fall to the lower, causing opposite currents 
along the upper and lower halves of the tube, while in the middle of the 
tube the level of the surface of separation remained unaltered. 

The particular purpose of this investigation was to ascertain whether 
there was a critical vebjcity at which waves ur sinuosities would show them¬ 
selves in the surface of separation. 

It proved a very pretty experiment and completely aii>wered its piirpuse. 

When one end was raised qiiiekiy by a definite aniuiiiit, the opposite 
velocities of the two liquids, which were greatest in the iiiiddle of the tube, 
attained a certain maximum value, depending on the iiic!inatii»ii of the tube. 
When this was small no signs of eddies or sinuosities showed themselves ; 
but, at a certain definite iucliiiatioii, waves (nearly stationary! showed them¬ 
selves, presenting all the appearance of wind waves. These waves first made 
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eir appi*aniiit*c as very small waves of ecpial lengths, the length being 
niparable to the diameter of the tube. 



When by iiiereasing the rise the velocities of flow were increased, the 
ives kept the same length but biaaime higher, and when the rise was 
tticieiit the waves would curl and break, the one Huid winding itself into 
e other in regular eddies. 

Whatever might be the caus(i,a skin formed slowly between the bisulphide 
1(1 the water, and this skin produced similar effects to that of oil and water; 
e results mentioned are those which were obtained before the skin showed 
elf. When the skin first came on regular waves ceased to form, and in 
eir place the surface was disturbed, as if by irregular eddies, above and 
low, just as ill the case of the oiled surface of water. 

The e.xperimeiit was not adapted to afford a definite measure of the 
locities at which the various ])henomena occurred; but it was obvious that 
e critical velocity at which the waves first aj)peared was many times smaller 
an the critical velocity in a tube of the same size when the motion was in 
e direction only. It was als(^ clear that the critical velocity was nearly, 
not (piite, independent of any e.xisting disturbance in the liquids; so that 
is experiment shows— 

(1) That there is a critical \’elocity in the case of opposite flow at which 
'ect motion becomes unstable. 

('2) That the instability came on gradually and did not depend on the 
ignitude of the disturbances, or in other words, that for this class of motion 
estion 6 must be answered in the affirmative. 

It thus appeared that there was some difference in the cause of instability 
the two motions. 

1:3. Further stnd^ of the equations of motion .—Having now definite data 
guide me, I was anxious to obtain a fuller explanation of these results 
in the e([uations of motion. I still saw only one way open to account for 
i instabilit}’, namely, by assuming the instability of a frictionlcss fluid to 
general. 

Having found a method of integrating the equations for frictionless fluid 
far as to show whether any particular form of steady motion is stable for 
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a '-iiial! I appliml ilii> ihi- mI* pandl* 1 thm in 

a frifti<»!ilr-s tliiitl. Tla* whit*!i I Mlitaiia'il at mive^ wa- ihat flinv 

ill uiie direction was staljl^.% Hliw in Tlii> m’as 

lint what I was Inukiiit^ for, and I iiius^di in tryiu^^ !n find a way 

nut nf it, but whatever my iiieth«id mI’ may lie in 

I cuiild make iit^thiiig less nf it. 

It was nut until the end of 1SN*2 that I abaridtuied further alteiiipis with 
a frictiniiless fluid, and attempted by the same iiiellnHl tin* iiitegraliuii uf a 
viscous fluid. The change was in cuiist*i|iie!ii‘e of a diseuvery that in pre¬ 
viously coiisideriiig the effect of visc^osity I had uiiiitteil tu tak«* fully into 
account the buimdary cunditiuiis which resiiited from tlie frictiiui between 
the fluid and the s<»lid buiiridary. 

Oil taking these buiindary ctuiditiuux it api^/art^d that 

although the tendency of internal viscosity of the fluid i- tu rt'iider direct or 
steady iiiotiun stable, yet owing to the boundary ctuidiliuii resiilting fniiii the 
friction at the solid surface, the motion of the fluid, irrespective of vi>eusitj, 
w'ould be unstable. Of course this canimt be rendered iiitelligible without 
going into the mathematics. But what I want to point out is that this 
instability, as shown by the integration of the ef|uatioiis of motion, depends 
on exactly the same relation, 

cp 

as that previously found. 

This explained all the practical anomalies and partieiilarly the ab>ence of 
eddies below a pure surface of water exposed to the wind. For in this case 
the surface being free, the boundary conditiun was absent, whereas the iiliii 
of oil, by its tangential stiffness, introduced this e<*iid!tio!i: this circiiiiistaiice 
alone seemed a sufficient verification of the the«.»reiical eoneliisitm. 

But there was also the sudden way in which eddies came into exist¬ 
ence in the experiments with the colour band, and the effect of disturb¬ 
ances to lower the critical vel(»eity. These were aI>o explained, for as 
long as the motion \vas steady, the instability depended iipMii the boiimlai'y 
action alone, but once eddies were iiitrodiicid, the stability would be broken 
dowm. 

It thus appeared that the meaning of the experiineiital results had been 
ascertained, and the relation between the four leadliiig feaiuivs and the 
circumstances on which they depend traced for the case of water in parallel 

flow. 

But as it appeared that the critical velocity in the case of iiiution in one 
direction, did not depend on the cause of instability, with a view to which it 
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aLs it foIl«>we(i that there must be aiiuther critical velocity, 

diicli wouhi be the velocity at which previously existing eddies would die 
lilt, ami the motion become steady as the water proceeded along the tube, 
'his conclusion lias been verihed. 

14. of experiments in the law of resistance in tubes .—The 

xistence of the critical velocity described in the previous article, could only 
>e tested b}’ allowing water in a high state of disturbance to enter a tube, 
nd after flowing a sufficient distance for the eddies to die out, if they were 
;oiiig to die out, to test the motion. 

As it seemed impossible to apply the method of colour bands, the test 
pplied was that of the law of resistance as indicated in questions (1) and 
2) in § iS. The result was very happy. 

Two straight lead pipes Iso. 4 and No. o, ehch 16 feet long and having 
iameters of a quarter and a half inch respectively, were used. The water 
’as allowed to flow through rather more than 10 feet before coming to the 
rst gauge hole, the second gauge hole being 5 feet further along the pipe. 

The results were very definite, and are partly shown in Fig. 8, and more 
-illy in diagram 1, page 90. 
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Fig. 8. 


(1) At the lower velocities the pressure was proportional to the velocity, 
[id the velocities at which a deviation from the law first occurred were in 
xact inverse ratio of the diameters of the pipes. 

(2) Up to these critical velocities the discharge from the pipes agreed 
^actly with those given by Poiseuille’s formula for capillary tubes. 

(3) For some little distance after passing the critical velocity, no very 
mple relations appeared to hold between the pressures and velocities. But 
y the time the velocity reached 1’2 (critical velocity) the relation became 
^ain simple. The pressure did not vary as the square of the velocity, but 
5 1-722 power of the velocity; this law held in both tubes and through 
^locities ranging from 1 to 20, where it showed no signs of breaking down. 

(4) The most striking result was that not only at the critical velocity. 
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but tliruiigliout liit^ ciitirc iiioiiuii, lias law.> »jf t-sactl} cuiTcbpuiiJt^^l 

for \'eIocities in tlie ratio of 

pc?' 

This last result was brought out in the most striking iiiaiiiier on reducing the 
results by the graphic methoii of logariihniic hoiiiologiies as described in my 
paper on Thermal Traospiratioo.* Calling the resistance per unit of length 
as measured in the weight of cubic units of water /, and the vel<x*ity i\ log / 
is taken for abscissa, and log r for onlmate, and the curve plottLii 

In this way the experimental results for each tube are repre.^ented as a 
curve : these curves, whicli are shown a> far a^ the small scale wdll atliiiit in 
Fig. 9, present exactly the >iimv >hape. and only differ in pisitioii. 

tB 



Pipe. Diametrr. 

m, 

Xo. 4, Lead....O'OOdlo 

„ ..........01)1:27 

A, Glass.I>049t; 

B, Cast-iron .01 sS 

D, ...0*5 

C, Varnish...0196*. 


Either of the curves may be brought into exact cuiiicidence with the 
other bv a rectangular shift, and the horizontal shifts are given bv the differ¬ 
ence of the logarithms of 

- Phil. T.'iins, ISPX Part ii. \\ -lU. 
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for tho two tubes, the vertical shifts beiii^ the clifFereiice of the logarithms of 

D 

H' ‘ 

The temperatures at which the experiment had been made were nearly 
the same, but not ([uite, so that the effect of the variations of p. showed 
themselves. 

15. (-^oiNparisoii until Darcy s experimentfi .—The definiteness of these 
results, their agreement with Poiseiiille’s law, and the new form which they 
more than indicated for tin, law of resistance above the critical velocities, led 
me to compare them with the well-known experiments of Darcy on pipes 
ranging from 0*014 to 0*5 metre in diameter. 

Taking no notice of the empirical laws by which Darcy had endeavoured 
to represent his results, I had the logarithmic homologues drawn from his 
published experiments. If ray law was general then these logarithmic curves, 
together with mine, should all shift into coincidence, if each w^ere shifted 
horizontalIv through 

p- 

and verticalIv through 

D 

-P* 

In calculating these shifts there were some doubtful points. Darcy s 
pipes were not uniform between the gauge points, the sections varying 
as much as 20 per cent., and the temperature was only casually given. 
These matters rendered a close agreement unlikely. It was rather a question 
of seeing if there was any systematic disagreement. When the curves came 
to be shifted the agreement was remarkable. In only one respect was there 
any systematic disagreement, and this only raised another point; it was only 
in the slopes of the higher portions of the curves. In both my tubes the 
slopes were as 1*722 to 1; in Darcy’s they varied according to the nature of 
the material, from the lead pipes, which were the same as mine, to 1*92 to 1 
with the cast-iron. 

This seems to show that the nature of the surface of the pipe has an 
eftect on the law of resistance above the critical velocity. 

16. The critical velocities .—All the experiments agreed in giving 

^ JLP 
278 D 

as the ciitical velocity, to which con'espoiids as the critical slope of pressure 

. ^ 1 

’'■ 47700000 D- ’ 
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the units beui\it metres and degrees ctTitiLT’ade. It will be 4 fb-*i/rvetl tljiil 
this value is iiiiich less than the eritieal vel^wdty at whieli ^leatlv motion 

broke down; the ratio being 43*7 to 27b- 

17. The genemi law of resistance ,-—The logarithmie h* ail 

consist of two straight branches, the lower branch iiidiiitsi at 4o degrees and 
the upper one at n horizontal to 1 vertical Except fijr the -mall distance 
beyond the critical velocity these branches constitute the curves. These two 
branches meet in a |xiint on the curve at a definite distance below the 
critiail pressure, so that, ignoring the siiial! portion of the curve above the 
point before it again eiiiiicitles with the ii|i|.»er branch, the higiirithmic 
honiohigiif gives for the law of iv-istaiice frir all pipe^ anti all veli^ities 

- 1 ^ /- s'ix. 


where w has the value unity as lung as either iiiiiiiber is below unity, and 
then takes the value of the slope n to 1 for the paniciilar surface of the pipe. 

If the units are metres and degrees centigrade, 

.4 = 07,700,000, 

B = 396, 

p = a + 0*0336 r-f 0*000221 r-ri 

This equation then, excluding the region iiiimediately about the critical 
velocity, gives the law of resistance in Poiseuille's tubes, those of the pivstuit 
investigation and Darcy s, the range of diameteiN being 

from 0*000013 fPoiseiiille, 1S4.>| 


to 0*0 I DareV, I No 7 l 


and the ran^e of \-el<ieitie> 


fruiii 0‘002G'' 

to 7*00 


metres per St-e., lSb3. 


This algebraical foromla shc»w- that the ex|jeriiiieiirs eiitirely aecoiTl wdth 
the theoretical conclusions. 

The empirical constants are ri. B, P, and : the first three relate solely 
to the dimensional properties of the tiiiid summed up in the viscosity, and it 
seems probable that the last relates to the pr*jperties *4* the surface _of the 

pipe. 

Much of the success of the experiments due to the care and skill of 
Mr Foster, of Owens College, who has constructed the apparatus and assisteii 

me in making the experiments. 
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Section IL 

Experiments in glass tubes by means of colour bands. 

18. In commencing these experiments it was impossible to form an}" very 
definite idea of the velocity at which eddies might make their appearance 
with a particular tube. The experiments of Poiseuille showed that the law 
of resistance varying as the velocity broke down in a pipe of say 0’6 millim. 
diameter; and the experiments of Darcy showed this law did not hold in a 
half-inch pipe with a velocity of 6 inches per second. 

These considerations, together with the comparative ease with which 
experiments on a small scale can be made, led me to commence with the 
smallest tube in which I could hope to perceive what was going on with the 
naked eye, expecting confidently that eddies would make their appearance at 
an easily attained velocity. 

19. The first apparatus .—This consisted- of a tube about \ inch or 
6 millims. in diameter. This was bent into the siphon form having one 
straight limb about 2 feet long and the other about 5 feet (Fig. 10). 



Fig. 10'. 

1 he end of the shorter limb was expanded to a bell mouth, while the 



loiigt-r end \\'a< pr«»vii!t^d with an iiidianihliHr extt'!i>if»ii on whiidi ma> a screw 

clip. 

The beli-iiioiithed limb was held vntically in the ef a beakt-r, 

with the liioiith several inches from the butiom as shewn in le anti liT. 

A colour about 6 iiiilliiiis. in diameter. al<o of -iph«iii foriii. was 

placed as shown in the figure, with the open end of the ^Imrter liiiib just 
under the bell mouth, the longer limb coiiiiiiunicatiiig through a controlliiig 
clip wdth a reservoir of highly coloured water pkce<i at a siitficieiit height. 
A supply-pipe was led into the beaker for the piir|K)se of filling it: but not 
with the idea of iiiaiiitainiiig it full, as it seemed prokible that the iodowing 
wuiter would create toe mneh disturbance, experieiiet* having shown how 
important perfect iiiteiiial rest is tu successful experiments with coloured 
water. 

20. The first experunent —The vessels and the '-iphoiis having been filled 
and allowed to stand for some hours so as to allow all interna! motion 
cease, the colour clip was opened so as to allow the colour to emerge slowdj 
below the bell (Fig. 11). 



l-u. 11. F:e. i*2. 


Then the clip on the ruiiiiiiig pipe was opeiiedi very gradually. The 
water was drawn in at the bell mouth, and ihc c»jloiired water entered, at 
first taking the form of a candle fiaiiie fFig. 1*21 which CuoiiniiaHy elongated 
until it became a very tine streak, eoiitraciiiig imiiiudiatoly on It-aviiig the 
colour-tube, and extending all along the tube h'oiii the bell mouth to the 
outlet (Fig. 10). On further opening the regulating dip so as to increase 
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the velocity of flow, the supply of colour remaining unaltered, the only effect 
was to diminish the thickness of the colour band. This was again increased 
by increasing the supply of colour, and so on until the velocity was the 
greatest that circumstances would allow—until the clip was fully open. 
Still the colour band was perfectly clear and definite throughout the tube. 
It was apparent that if there were to be eddies it must be at a higher 
velocity. To obtain this about 2 feet more were added to the longer leg of 
the siphon, which brought it down to the floor. 

On trying the experiment with this addition, the colour band was still 
clear and undisturbed. 

So that for want of power to obtain greater velocity this experiment 
failed to show eddies. 

When the supply pipe which filled the beaker was kept running during 
the experiment, it kept the water in the beaker in a certain state of disturb¬ 
ance. The effect of this disturbance was to disturb the colour band in the 
tube, but it was extremely diflScult to say whether this was due to the 
wavering of the colour band or to genuine eddies. 

21. The final apparatus .—This was on a much larger scale than the 
fimt. A straight tube, nearly 5 feet long and about an inch in diameter, 
was selected from a large number as being the most nearly uniform, the 
variation of the diameter being less than 1-S2nd of an inch. 

The ends of this tube were ground off plane, and on the end which 
appeared slightly the larger was fitted a trumpet mouth of varnished wood, 
great care being taken to make the surface of the wood continuous with 
that of the glass (Fig. 13). 

The other end of the glass pipe was connected by means of an iiidiarubber 
washer with an hon pipe nearly 2 inches in diameter. 

The iron pipe passed horizontally through the end of a tank, 6 feet long, 
IS inches broad and 18 inches deep, and then bent through a quadrant so 
that it became vertical, and reached 7 feet below the glass tube. It then 
terminated in a large cock, having, when open, a clear way of nearly a square 
inch. 

This cock was controlled by a long lever reaching up to the level of the 
tank. The tank was raised upon trestles about 7 feet above the floor, and 
on each side of it, at 4 feet from the ground, was a platform for the observers. 
The glass tube thus extended in a horizontal direction along the middle of 
the tank, and the trumpet mouth was something less than a foot from the 
end. Through this end, just opposite the trumpet, was a straight colour 
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manner as in the first trials. The colour was allowed to flow very slowly, 
and the cock slightly opened. The colour band established itself much as 
before, and remained beautifully steady as the velocity w^as increased until, 



Fig. 14. 


all at once, on a slight further opening of the valve, at a point about two 
feet from the iron pipe, the colour band appeared to expand and mix with the 
water so as to fill the remainder of the pipe with a coloured cloud, of what 
appeared at first sight to be of a uniform tint (Fig. 4, p. 59). 

Closer inspection, however, showed the nature of this cloud. By moving 
the eye so as to follow the motion of the water, the expansion of the colour 
band resolved itself into a well-defined waving motion of the band, at first 
without other disturbance, but after two or three waves came a succession 
of well-defined and distinct eddies. These were sufficiently recognisable by 
following them with the eye, but more distinctly seen by a flash from a 
spark, when they appeared as in Fig. 5, p. 60. 

The first time these w^ere seen the velocity of the water was such that 
the tank fell 1 inch in 1 minute, which gave a velocity of 0'"*627, or 2 feet 
per second. On slightly closing the valve the eddies disappeared, and the 
straight colour band established itself. 

Having thus proved the existence of eddies, and that they came into 
existence at a certain definite velocity, attention was directed to the relations 
between this critical velocity, the size of the tube, and the viscosity. 

Two more tubes (2 and 3) were prepared similar in length and mounting 
to the first, but having diameters of about one-half and one-quarter inch 
respectively. 
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In the meantime an attempt wa- made Im aea-riaiii iht* tTleel i*f 
by iisini^ water at cliftereiit ttaiipeniti!rt->. The' t^-iiipeniiiiiv Tii»' water 
irooi the main was abeiil 45"', the te!iip**rat"nv Ti>' ro^aii ab^ait 54 : ts'i 
obtain a still hij^’her temperature, the tank wa- h^-ao-d !m by a j*T ef 
steam. Then taking, as iieariy as we oaild lelL similar ili-nirbaiir.'>. the 
experiments which are numbered I and 2 in Table L, 74. weiv made. 

To coiiipire these for the viscosity, Poiseiiilie's experiment were available, 
but to prevent any accidental peculiarity iT the water being over!*Hiked, 
experiments after the same iiiaiiiier as Poiseiiille s were made with the water 
in the tank. The results of these however agreed so exact!y with thivM* 
Poiseuille that the comparative effect uf visciAsity wtis taken from Poi^eiiilleV 
formula 

P- = 1 4- 0’03StiSr-f 01tiNl2*2i2T 

where P x /x with the temperature and T i> tem|wratiirc eentigrade. 

The relative values of P at 47" and “(T Fah. are a> 

to 1, 

while the relative critical velocities at these temperatures were a*' 

T4.5 to 1, 

which agreement is very close considering the nature of the experiiiieiii>. 

But whatever might have been the cause of the pivvi^jiis anomalies, 
these ^Ye^e greatly augmented in the heated tank. After hAng heated 
the tank had been allowed to stand for an hour or two, in order to bec*jme 
steady. On opening the valve it was thought that the eddies presented a 
different appearance from those in the colder water, and the thought at i»nee 
suggested itself that this was due to some source of iiiiiial disturbance. 
Several sources of such disturbance suggested themselves—the temperature 
uf the tank was 11* C. above that of the room, and the cooling arising from 
the top and sides of the tank must cause cireiilatiun in the tank. A few 
streaks of colour added to the water soon showed that such a eireiilation 
existed, although it was very slow. Another source of po>>ible disturbance 
was the ditierence in the temperature at the top and b^utuiii uf the tank, 
this had been as much as 5 . 

In order to get rid of t!ie>e disturbance it was iiece'^saiy lu 

have the tank at the same temperaiiire as the ruum. abuiit .74" or 55 . 
Then it was found by several trials that the eddies euine on at a kill of 
about I inch in 64 seconds, which, taking the viscsc-siry into aecuiini, was 
higher than in the previous case, and this was taken lu indicate that there 
was less disturbance in the water. 

As it was difficiilt to alter the temperatures of th»- budldiug --» as to obtain 
experiments under like conditions at a higlit-r tempura:uiv. and ii appeared 
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that the same object would be accomplished by cooling the water to its 
maximum density, 40', this plan was adopted and answered well, ice being 
used to cool the water. 

Experiments were then made with three tubes 1, :2, 3, at temperatures 
of about 51 and 40\ All are given in Table L 

Table L 

Expenments with Colour Bands—Critical \\*Iocities at which Steady 
llotion breaks down. 

Pipe No, 1, glass.—Diameter 0'0268 metre; log diameter 2*42828. 

„ No. 2, „ „ 0*01527 „ „ 2*18400. 

» No. a, „ „ 0*007886 „ „ 3-8978;3. 

Discharge, cub. metre = *021237 ; log= 2*327U9. 


Date, isso 

Refer¬ 

ence 

num¬ 

ber 

! 

i PilTe 

1 

Tem¬ 

pera¬ 

ture, 

centi¬ 

grade 

Time 
of dis¬ 
charge 

Velocity, 

metres 

log time 

- log P 

log r 

log B, 

1 Maivh 

1 

N (7. 1 

8*3 

60 

0*6270 

1-77815 

0-11242 

T -79729 

: 1-66200 

3 „ 

f7 


21 

87 

0*4325 

1 -93959 

0-25654 

1 -63593 

1-67930 

2:> „ 

3 


15 

70 

0-5374 

1 -84500 

0-19198 

l -7303 r ) 

1-649.36 

'2\ April 

4 


12 

00 

O - B 270 

1-77815 

0-15712 

1-79729 

■ 1-61730 

.■) 


13 

(>*4 

0-5878 

1 -80618 

0-16882 

j 1-76926 

, 1*64464 • 


() 

i 

13 

67 

0-5614 ' 

1-82617 

0-16882 

n _-74927 

' 1-65363 

•" ( 

1 


13 

64 

0-5878 i 

1-80618 

0-16882 

1-76926 

1-64464 ' 


8 


5 

54 

0- G 967 

1-73239 

0-06963 

1 -84305 

1-65898 , 


9 


5 

52 

0-7235 1 

1-71600 

0-06963 

n .-85940 

1-64269 1 

.7-7 

10 


10 

62 

0-6068 ! 

1-79239 

0-13319 

1-78305 

1’65546 


11 


11 

64 

0-5870 

1 -80613 

0-14525 

1-76931 

1-65716 

2 r > March 

12 

, Xo. 2 

22 

155 

0-7476 

2-19033 

0-26710 

1-87367 

1-67523 

23 April 

13 

,, 

11 

no 

1-052 

2-04139 

0-14525 

0-02261 

1-64814 

14 


11 

108 : 

1-072 I 

2-03342 

j 0-14525 

0-03058 

1-64017 


15 


4 

83 

1-396 

1-91907 

0-05621 

: 0-14493 

1-61486 

V 

16 

■ ,, 

4 

83 

1-396 ; 

1-91907 

0-05621 

1 0-14493 

1-61486 : 


17 


4 

83 

1-396 

1-91907 

■ 0-05621 

' 0-14493 

1-61486 


18 

: 

6 

86 

1 -348 

1 -93449 

0-08278 

0-12951 

' 1-59371 


19 


6 

85 

1 -362 ' 

1-92941 : 

0-08278 ' 

0-13459 

. 1-59863 

24 „ 

20 

: No. 3 

11 

220 

1 -967 ' 

2-.34242 

0-14.525 

0-29392 

1-66.300 


21 


10*5 

224 

1-932 

2-35024 

0-1 .*1.920 

0-28610 

1-67687 


22 

I 

11 

218 

1-982 

2-33845 

0-14525 

0-29789 

1 -65903 

V 

23 


11 

11(7 

2-004 

2-33445 

0-14525 

0-30189 

1-65503 

2.7 „ 

24 

' '•) 

4 

164 

2-637 

2-21484 

0-05621 

0-42150 

1 *62446 


25 


4 

172 

2-517 

2-23552 

0-05621 

0-40082 

1*64514 

„ 

26 


6 

176 

2-460 

2-24551 , 

0-08278 ' 

0-39083 

1*62856 

,, 

27 

1 ,, 

6 

176 

2-460 

2-24551 

0-08278 

0-39083 

1 *62856 


28 


6 

174 

2-488 

2-24054 ! 

0-08278 

0-39580 

1*62359 

: 

29 , 


6 

177 

2-446 

2-24791 ■ 

1 

0-08278 

0-38837 

1*63102 . 

'_ - — 

--- 

— 

-- 


i 

1 

__ __ 

- _ 

i 1 


This gives the mean value for logics 1*0*4130; and = 43*79. 
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III reducing the the unit i.-ikeii lia> hf%m metre and the 

peratiire is givtii in d**grees ceiiiiunylr. 

The ciiaiiieter'' uf the three tube- wtTe fuiiiid liy tilling llieiii with water. 

The time* measured wun tlie lime in whkdi llit‘ tank tell 1 iiieli, wliidi in 

cubic uitdres is given by 


y =-021237. 

Ill the table the logarithms of P, i% and are given, as well !ht* natural 
numbers for the sake of reference. 

The velocities r have been oblaiiieti by the fiiriiiiila 


being obtained from the forniiila 



The tinai value of is obtained from the mean value of the lygarithrn 


of B,, 


23. The reb^dis .—The values of log show a eoiisiderabli* aiiioiiiit of 
regularity, and prove, I think eoiicIiLNiveiy, not only the existence t»f a rritieal 
velocity at which eddies ciuiie in, but that it i> pry|iorti«»iiaI ti* the viveo>ity 
and invereely proportional to the diameter of the tube. 

The fact, however, that this relation has only been i)biiiiDefl by the utmost 
care to reduce the iiiteriial disturbances in the water to a liiiiiiniiiiii iiiii-t ruT 
be lost sight of. 

The fact that the steady motion breaks driwn -iiddeiiiy shows that the 
fluid is in a state of instability for disiiirbanees of the magnitude which 
cause it to break down. But the fact that in >t»me coiiditions it will break 
down for a large disturbance, while it is -table fora -Tiiailer di-nirbaiice shows 
that there is a certain residual stability so long a> the di->turbance> do not 
exceed 'a given amount. 

The only idea that I had formed before coiiiiiieiiciBg the experiments was 
that at some critical velocity the motion niiisl become unstable, -u that any 
disturbance from perfectly steady modun would result in eddies. 

I had not been able to form any idea as to am' particular fTin of dis¬ 
turbance being necessary. But experience having .-howii the impus-ibility of 
obtaining absolutely steady motion, I had not doubted but that appearance 
of eddies would be almost simultaneous with the eondiiioii oi instability. 
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I had not, therefore, considered the disturbances except to try and diminish 
them as much as possible. I had expected to see the eddies make their 
appearance as the velocity increased, at first in a slow or feeble manner, 
indicating that the water was but slightly unstable. And it was a matter 
of surprise to me to see the sudden force with which the eddies sprang into 
existence, showing a highly unstable condition to have existed at the time 
the steady motion broke down. 

This at mice suggested the idea that the condition might be one of 
instability for disturbance of a certain magnitude and stable for smaller 
disturbances. 

In order to test this, an open coil of wire, as in Fig. 15, was placed in the 
tube so as to create a definite disturbance. 



Fig. 15. 


Eddies now showed themselves at a velocity of less than half the pre\ious 
critical velocity, and these eddies broke up the colour band, but it was 
difficult to say whether the motion was really unstable or whether the eddies 
were the result of the initial disturbance, for the colour band having once 
broken up and become mixed with the water, it was impossible to say whether 
the motion did not tend to become steady again later on in the tube. 

Subsequent observation however tended to show that the critical value of 
the velocity depended to some extent on the initial steadiness of the water. 
One phenomenon in particular was very marked. 

Where there was any considerable disturbance in the water of the tank 
and the cock was opened very gradually, the state of disturbance would first 
show itself by the wavering about of the colour band in the tube; sometimes 
it would be driven against the glass and would spread out, and all without 
a symptom of eddies. Then, as the velocity increased but was still com¬ 
paratively small, eddies, and often very regular eddies, would show themselves 
along the latter part of the tube. On further opening the cock these eddies 
would disappear and the colour band would become fixed and steady right 
through the tube, which condition it would maintain until the velocity 
reached its normal critical value, and then the eddies would appear suddenly 
as before. 

Another phenomenon very marked in the smaller tubes, was the inter- 
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iiiitteiit i‘liaraelur uf ihu ili>liirba!ie»\ Thr m<imjdhvv woulsi -ii^biuiilv cuiiir 
ciii througli a certain length of the tube aiitl p:i>- away ami theii s'eine iHi 
again, giving the apiiearance of tia-he.", anti iije>r woiilil ofltii 

comnienee successively at oiie pHini in ihv The a|j|H-:ir'aiie»- wlieii llie 

flashes succeeded each other rapidly wa> a*' showii in Fig. ith 


k 


Fig. It;. 

This condition of flashing was «|uite as inark^'d when the water in the 
tank was very steady, as when somewhat distiirbed. 

Under no eirciiiiistances wuiiki the liisitirbaiice occur iit*arer to the iriinipei 
than about 3fl diametei^ in any of the pipes, anti the riashe> generally, but 
not always, commenced at about this distance. 

In the smaller tubes generally, and with the larger tube in the ease of 
the ice-cold tvater at 40 , the first evidence <if instability was an oecasional 
flash beginning at the usual place and passing out as a tlisiiirbed patch two 
or three inches long. As the vekx^ity was further iiiereaset! these flashes 
became more frequent until the disturbance becaiiie general. 

I did not see a way to any very eriieial test as to whether the stead\’ 
motion became unstable for a large di>tiirbaiiee before it did so ftc a small 
-one: but the general impressitai left on my niind was ihat it did in .some 
\vay—as though distiirbanees in the tank. t«r arising froin iiTegiilaritie" in 
the tube, were necessary to the existence of a stair of iri>tability. 

But whatever these peculiarities may mean as lu the way in which eddies 
present themselves, the broad fact of rheiv being a erixieal value for the 
velocity at which the steady muiion became'' uii>iabka which critical value is 

proportional to 

t 

where c is the diameter of the pipe and a p the vi>eosiiy by the density, is 
abundantly established. And cylindrical glass pipe> tbr approximately steady 
water have for the critical value 



where in metres = 43’T9 about. 
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Section III. 

Experimeiits to defermiiw the critical velociti/ hj means of resistance in 

the pij)es. 

24. Although at fii'st sight such experiments may appear to be simple 
enough, yet when one began to consider actual ways and means, so many 
uncertainties and ditticiilties presented themselves, that the necessary courage 
for undertaking them was only acquired after two years’ further study of the 
hydrodynamical aspect of the subject, by the light thi'own upon it by the 
previous experiment with the colour bands. This has been already explained 
in Art. 13. Those experiments had shown definitely that there was a 
critical value of the velocity at which eddies began, if the water were 
approximately steady w^hen drawn into the tube, but they had also shown 
definitely, that at such critical velocity, the winter in the tube was in a highly 
unstable condition; any considerable disturbance in the water causing the 
break down to occur at velocities much below the highest that could be 
attained when the w^ater was at its steadiest; suggesting that if there were 
a critical velocit}’' at which, for any disturbance whatever, the water became 
stable, this velocity was much less than that at which it would become 
unstable for infinitely small disturbances; or, in other words, suggesting that 
there were two critical values for the velocity in the tube, the one at which 
steady motion changed into eddies, the other at which eddies changed into 
steady motion. 

x41thoiigh the law for the critical value of the velocity had been suggested 
by the equations of motion, it was, as already explained, only at the 
beginning of this year that I succeeded in dealing with these equations so 
as to obtain any theoretical explanation of the dual criteria; but having at 
last found this, it became clear to me that, if in a tube of sufficient length 
the water were at first admitted in a high state of disturbance, then as the 
water proceeded along the tube, the disturbance would settle down into a 
steady condition, which condition -would be one of eddies or steady motion, 
according to whether the velocity \vas above or below what may be called the 
real critical value. 

The necessity of initial disturbance precluded the method of colour bands, 
so that the only method left was to measure the resistance at the latter 
portion of the tube in conjunction with the discharge. 

The necessary condition was somewhat difficult to obtain. The change 
in the law of resistance could only bo ascertained by a series of experiments 
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which had to hv carried on! iiiiiler .similar fsiiitliiioii-. a> roganK itaiipenmiiv, 
kind «d* wator, and eunditioii «if the pipe; aiid in onipr tliat tht' t-xperiiiieiits 
might be satisfactory, it seeniet! !ieca^-.vary that the range «tf velocities 4io!ild 
extend far oii each siflt^ «4‘ the critical velMcity. In Cidt-r lu be-i 
these eoiiditioiis, it was iVMilvetl to tiraw the water liireci frcin the 
Manchester main, using the pressure in the main for forcing the water 
through the pipes. The experinituits were eondiicted in the workslmp in 
Owens Coliege, which offered considerable facilities owing to arraiigeiiieiit'' 
for supplying and mcvasiiririg the m-ater !isf*«I in expt'rifiieutal turbines. 



The apparatus is shown in Fig. 17. 
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As the critical value under consideration would be considerably below 
that foiiiid for the change for steady motion into eddies, a diameter of about 
half an inch (12 millims.) was chosen for the larger pipe, and one quarter of 
an inch for the smaller, such pipes being the smallest used in the previous 
experiments. 

The pipes (4 and 5) were ordinary lead gas, or water pipes. These, 
which, owing to their construction, are very uniform in diameter, and when 
new, present a bright metal surface inside, seemed well adapted for the 
purpose. 

Pipes 4 (which was a quarter-inch pipe) and 5 (which was a half-inch) 
were 10 feet long, straightened by laying them in a trough formed by two 
inch boards at right angles. This trough was then fixed so that one side of 
the trough was vertical and the other horizontal, forming a horizontal ledge 
on which the pipes could rest at a distance of 7 feet from the floor; on the 
outflow ends of the pipes cocks were fitted to control the discharge, and at 
the inlet end the pipes were connected, by means of a T branch, with an 
indianibber hose from the main; this connexion was purposely made in such 
a manner as to necessitate considerable disturbance in the water entering 
the pipes from the hose. The hose was connected, by means of a quarter- 
inch cock, with a four-inch branch from the main. With this arrangement 
the pressure on the inlet to the pipes was under control of the cock from the 
main, and at the same time the discharge from the pipes was under control 
fi’om the cocks on their ends. 

This double control was necessary owing to the varying pressure in the 
main, and after a few preliminary experiments a third and more delicate 
control, together with a pressure gauge, were added, so as to enable the 
observer to keep the pressure in the hose, f.c., on the inlets to the pipes, 
constant during the experiments. 

This arrangement was accomplished by two short branches between the 
hose and the control cock from the main, one of these being furnished with 
an indiarubber mouthpiece with a screw clip upon it, so that part of the 
water which passed the cock might be allowed to run to waste, the other 
branch being connected with the lower end of a vertical glass tube, about 
6 millims. in diameter and 80 inches long, having a bulb about 2 inches 
diameter near its lower extremity, and being closed by a similar bulb at 
its top. 

This aiTangement served as a delicate pressure gauge. The water 
entering at the lower end forced the air from the lower bulb into the upper, 
causing a pressure of about 30 inches of mercury. Any further rise increased 
this pressure by forcing the air in the tubes into the upper bulb, and by the 
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uf wait'f ill ill*' miff. Ihuiui: lui ih*' - 'r*'A i-lip 

tiiiiially adin-ftal, >m in iln- I tl|, uiiFr iii iIf' LTia— rilit- 

Ketw«'i'ii tlir liiilhs 

2li. The resisifUive —-Uidy tlii^ ki'^t a fE»-t mi ili-' lak?' ua- 

for iiioasiiriiig tlit* re*'i<ta!iFi% tlio lir-t Itl 11 lining ullnwvd !»>r tli*' 
ucifiiiiviiioiit of II ivgiilar cuniiitioii of tinw. 

It was a matter of guessing that 10 feet m-tiiili! be >iitlieie!it for tlii*-, Imt 
since, c*oiii|iariHl with the tliaiiieler, this length wa^ iloiible a^ grt'iit fur the 
siiiailer tube, it was texpecteil that aiiy w'uiild sliuw ifstdf in a 

greater iiTegiilarity uf tht* n'^'idls ubtaiiif*d with the larger liilxe and as no 
such irregularity was iiutiet'«! it apputux tu Inve been -iifficiiuit. 

At «!i>ta!ice> of feet near tlie eii«b of tie- pip.e twu hole*- <if about 
1 iiiilliiii. were pieree«l into each of the pipes f *r llit* piiip of ^ifiging the 
pressures at these point*^ of the pipes. As owing to the rapid iiiMiiun i.»f 
the water in the pipes past these huh>, any burr ur roughness eaiisetl in 
the inside of the pipe in piercing these holes be apt to cause a 

disturbance in the pressure, it wa*- very iiiiportant that t!ii> should be 
avoided. This at first seemed dilhcult, as owing to the distance-—a feet—of 
one of the holes from the end <»f pipes of such siiiall diameter, the reiiioval 
uf a burr, which would be certain to ensue oii drilling the holes from the 
outside, wvas difficult. This was uvereome by the simple expedient suggested 
by Mr Foster of drilling holes euiopletely tliroiigli the pipes ami then plugging 
the side on w'hich the drill entered. Trials were made, and it was found that 
the burr thus caused was very slight. 

Before drilling the holes short tubes had been soldered to iht' pipes, so 
that the holes cuiiiiiiiiiiieateti with these tube*-: these lubeS were then cmii- 
nected with the liiobs of a siph«jii gauge by iirlianibber pipes. 

These gauges were about :3ll inches lung: two were ii-eii. the one ccm- 
tainiiig mercury, the other bisulphide of earbuii. 

These gauges were constructed by bending a piece uf glass tube into 
a U form, so that the two liiiibs were parallel ami at about one iiieli 

apart. 

Glass tubes are seldom ipiite iiiiifonii in dianieier, and there was a 
difference in the size uf the limbs of b«<tli gauges, the diilereiice being con¬ 
siderable in the case of the bisulphide of carbon. 

The tubes were fixed to stands with eaieliilly graduated scales behind 
them, so that the height of the mercuiy* or carbttii in eadi liirib coind be 
read. It had been anticipated that reading." raxeii in inis v*ay wnuA be 
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sufficient. But it turned out to be desirable to read variations of level of 
the snialhiess of of an inch or :j\|th of a niillinietre. 

A species of cathetometer was used. This had been constructed for my 
experiments on Thermal Transpiration, and would read the position of the 
division surface of two fluids to YotVud^^ 

The water was carefully brought into direct connexion with the fluid in 
the gauge, the indiarubber connexions facilitating the removal of all air. 

27. Metdis adopted in measuring the discharge .—For many reasons it 
was very desirable to measure the rate of discharge in as short a time as 
possible. 

For this purpose a species of orifice or weir gauge was constructed, 
consisting of a vertical tin cylinder two feet deep, having a flat bottom, 
being open at the top, with a diaphragm consisting of many thicknesses of 
fine wire gauze about two inches from the bottom; a tube connected the 
bottom with a vertical glass tube, the height of water in which showed the 
pressure of water on the bottom of the gauze; behind this tube was a scale 
divided so that the divisions were as the square roots of the height. Through 
the thin tin bottom were drilled six holes, one an eighth of an inch diameter, 
one a quarter of an inch, and four of half an inch. 

These holes were closed by corks so that any one or any combination 
could be used. 

The combinations used were : 

Gauge No. 1. The inch hole alone. 

No. 2. The J inch hole alone. 

No. 3. A ^ inch hole alone. 

No. 4. Two ^ inch holes. 

No. 5. Four ^ inch holes. 

According to experience, the velocity with which water flows from a still 
vessel through a round hole in a thin horizontal plate is very nearly propor¬ 
tional to the area of the hole and the square root of the pressure, so that 
with any particular hole the relative quantities of water discharged would be 
read ofi at the variable height gauge. The accuracy of the gauge, as well 
as the absolute values of the readings, was checked by comparing the 
readings on the gauge with the time taken to fill vessels of known capacity. 
In this way coefficients for each one of the combinations 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 were 
obtained as follows :— 
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weiv obtaiiii^d frnm i^xperiiiieiit^ uii iLe Xm. 1 Xm. '2, the ea- 

efficients fur tin* gaiii^^es .*>, 4-, and a Ijeiir4 fh^teniiinet! by iiiipari^i^n uf tln^ 
times taken tu fill a vessel <if iiiikiKtwii capacity, which >ta!is.X in the Table 
as A. The relative value t>f these ceeffieieiit^ ciiiiie mii seii^^ibly |iriip»»r!itiiial 
to the squares nf the diatneters of the aperture^'. 

Fur the smaller velocities it was found that llii/ ttaiige X''**. 1 was too 
large, and in order not to delay the experiiiieiit in pritgress, nvo glass tlasks 
were used: these are distiiigiiislied as Masks ill and i2i: their capacities, 
as siibsei|ueiitly determined with care, were 303 ami lltiO e.c. The dis¬ 
charge as iiieasured by the times taken tu fill these riasks are ri^thieed to 
e.c. per second by dividing the capacities <jf the flasks by the times. 

28. The method tjf carrying out the experiiiieiils was generally as 
follows:'—My assistant, ^Ir Fo-ter, had charge of '4' water from 

the iiiaiin keeping tiie wator in the pressure gau^e at a rixed level. 

The tap at the end uf the rube to be experiiiieiitL-i up ui being c!^J^ed, 
the zero reading of the gauge wais careiully marked, and the iiiicruiiieier 
adjusted so that the spider line was un the tlivi^i»jii uf water and fluid in 
the left-hand limb of the guiuev. The seivw was then tiinied ihruiigh one 
entire revuiiitiun. which hjweivd the sid^ier lino une-iirtieth uf an inch; the 
tap at the end «jf the pipe was then adiimted until the fluid in the gauge 
came down to the spider line; having ibund that it was steady there, the 
discharge was ineasured. 

This having been done, tile spiiier line Yia> 1 avoivu by aicstuer coiiipleie 
revolution uf the screw, the tap again amusteii. and -e uii. fa* abuiil 20 
readings, which meant about half an inch tMflbrei.ce in ti.e gviuge. Ineii 
the readings were taken f»r eveiy live turns the seivw niitil the hinit of 
the raime, about 2 inches, was reached. Alter this, readiiios were taken by 

G—2 
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siiii]»le uhservatinii of the scale attached to the gauge. In taking these 
readings the best pian was to read the position of the mercury or carbon 
in liuth limbs of the gauge, but this was not always done, some of the 
readings entered in the notes referred to one or other limb of the gauge, 
care having been taken to indicate which. 

In the Tables III, IV., and V. of results appended, the noted readings 
are given and the letters ?*, I, and 6 signify whether the reading was on the 
right or left limb, or the sum of the readings on both limbs. 

The readings marked I and ?• are reduced by the correction for the 
difference in the size of the limbs as well as the coefficient for the particular 
fluid in the gauge. 

Thus it was found with the mercury tube that when the left limb had 
moved through 39 divisions on the scale the right had moved through 41, 
so that to obtain the sum of these readings, the readings on the left, or 
those marked had to be multiplied by 2*05, and those on the right by 
1*95. 

With the bisulphide of carbon gauge, 11 divisions on the left caused 9 
oil the right, so that the correction for tlie reading on the left was 1*8 and 
on the right 2'2. 


29. Comparison of the pressure gauges .—The pressures as marked by 
the gauges were reduced to the same standard by comparing the gauges; 
thus *25 of the left limb of the mercury corresponded with 24 inches on 
both limbs of the bisulphide. Therefore to reduce the readings of the 
bisulphide of carbon to the same scale as those of the mercury they were 
multiplied by 


*25 X 20*5 

24 “~” 


0*0213. 


This brought the readings of pressure to the same standard, i.e., jTujuth of 
ail inch of mercury, but these were further reduced by the factor 0*00032 to 
bring them to metres of water. 

As it was convenient for the sake of comparison to obtain the differences 
of pressure per unit length of the pipe, the pressures in metres of water 
have been divided by 1*524, the length in metres between the gauge holes, 
and these reductions are included in the tables of results in the column 
headed i. 


From the discharges, as measured by the various gauges, reduced to 
cubic centimetres, the mean velocity of the water was found by dividing 
by the area of the section of the pipe. 
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fifiti (iHiiiif-ti'i's Hi f/i'r pt\ iiH ar^-a> \s* fa |iv 

C'arrtiilly iii!-;i'-iinii;^ lilt* liv !ia*Aii- ^ >t iFtiiij' iii phl4- iiit ^ i hr 

|h|ia>, ami tliPii iiiraviirhi^ th«' pliiir-. fn thi- wav th- w* iv 

follliil Ih ]|f‘ — 


Diaiiietti*, Nh. 4 |>i|»% '242 inah, iiiiliiiii'*, 

„ Nil. a |ii|ii% *4*J5 iiivli, 12-7 iiiilliiii-. 

These gave the areas «»ftlit" sectiuiis— 

SeetioiL X«i. 4 {iipt% 211*7 si|iiare iiiillii!i>. 

,, Nil. 5 |iipe. 12.1 M.|iiare iiiilliiiix 

The tliM-harge in eiibie rt.-iitiiiirtri-, l»v the area lif Miftieii in 

square iiiilliiiieires, gave the ineaii veiMi-itv hi Im-f as given 

in the Tables III., IV., and V. 

The logarithms of i and r are given for the sake of eoinpari-nii. 


31 . The tempenifure. —The chief reasuii why the water from the iiiuiii 
had been used, was from the necessity uf having constant leiiiperatiiiv 
thruiiglioiit the experiments, ami my prtwioiis experieiiet' of the great 
constancy of the teinperatiire of the water in the iiiaiiiH. even over a periinl 
of some weeks. 

At the coiiimeneeioent of the experiiiieijt> the teinperatinv of the water 
Avheii flowing freely was found to be 1' C. or 41 F., and it iviijaiiied the 
same throughout the experiiiieiit>. Xeverthele"'', a fact which had been 
overlooked caused the teiiiperatiire in the pipe*' to vary >‘aaewliat and in a 
manner soiiiewhai difiieiilt to detenniiie. 

This tact, which not discuveivd iniril alter the experinieiii- had been 
reduced, was that the temperaiuiv the werk-rmp btdng al^jv- that uf the 
main, the water would be warnied in fl^jwing thr-oigh the p:pe> Ej an extent 
depending on its flow. The pM»ibiiity of ih:*' had if a been ali^geiher 
overlooked, and an early observatisui w:is made >ee :f any wanning 

oeciirred, but as it was fciiid te be le^^ than half a decree n ? lurrker n* utce 
was taken until uii ivtliieing the resrdt< it wa^ fcand rhtit :ne vecjcitio 
obtaiiiefi with the very siiKillest lii^charge'- piv^i^nF.-d e/ai-id^anlhe discre¬ 
pancies ill various experinienrs; this siigee>:ed the cause. 

The discrepancies were not -eriMU- if eXp.aineU. tlia: all that was 
necessary was to careiidly repeat the experiments at riie e<wer veC^wities 
observing the temperatures of the etfluent water. Tins vwis iioiie. ainl 
further experiments were made isee Art. 33 1 . 
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32. 21ie results of the experiments .—A considerable number of preliminary 
experiineiits were made until the results showed a high degree consistency. 
Then a complete series of experiments were made consecutively with each 
tube. The results of these are given in Tables III. and V, 

33. The critical velocities .—The determination of these, which had been 
the main object of the experiments, was to some extent accomplished 
directly during the experiments, for starting from the very lowest velocities, 
it was found that the fluid in the differential gauge was at first veiy steady, 
lowering steadily as the velocity was increased by stages, until a certain 
pioint was reached, when there seemed to be something wrong with the 
gauge. The fluid jumped about, and the smallest adjustment of the tap 
controlling the velocity sent the fluid in the gauge out of the field of the 
microscope. At first this unsteadiness always came upon me as a matter of 
surpiise, but after repeating the experiments several times, I learnt to know 
exactly when to expect it. The point at which this unsteadiness is noted is 
marked in the tables. 

It was not, however, by the unsteadiness of the pressure gauge that the 
critical velocity was supposed to be determined, but by comparing the ratio 
of velocities and pressures given in the columns v and i in the tables. This 
comparison is shown in diagram I. below, the values of i being abscissa? and 
V ordinates. It is thus seen that for each tube the points which mark the 
experiments lie very nearly in a straight line up to definite points marked C, 
at which divergence sets in rapidly. 

The j^oints at which this divergence occurs correspond with the experi- . 
ments numbered C and 59, which are immediately above those marked 
unsteady. 

Thus the change in the law of pressure agrees with the observation of 
unsteadiness in fixing the critical velocities. 


DIAGRAM 1. 

Curves of Pressure and Velocity in Pipes 



According to my assumption, the straightness of the curves between the 
origin and the critical points would depend on the constancy of temperature, 
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and it was tla- siiiall divt-rgriirt**- mIj.-i-iai-iI i1«p ‘'iigL’-'-tt d a \;iriu!i's»!i *»f 
tt*!iipt*ratiiiv wliii-li had bi*iai HVrrh»i»k»'«L Thi- \aria!i^»ii wa> I's^Lfiiiii» d Iw 
tiirther exjR-riuieiits, aiiiHiig>t wliieli rMiitaiiird in Tahh^ IV. 

The^e shewed that the preliable \ariai!*i!i mI’ lip* ’--nip* ravar*^ wa- in Tald*' 
III. freiti 12 C. !l C. at the erifit^al point, ainl Irom 12 C. to s C. in 
Table V., which vari:itiHii> would a«;coiiiit t*tr the ih-viallou Iroiii the 

straiglit. 

It only remained, theiR to asceitaiii how far the actual valiirN of i\., lln* 
vehxdty at^iilie critical poiiit^s, corn-spiaided with the ralio or 


■T^tiibe 4 froiii tla* Table Ilf. 


ij = 0'Olltjld liiftivs. 


IV = (b442t] iiietivs per seeMinl at ‘A C, 

at this temperature F = *757 (see p. 7:]|. 

P 

Hence putting 5,. = . 

we have = 27y‘7. 


Again, for tube 5, Table V., at H' C. 


ii = *0i27, 
iV == *2*260, 

P = *77965 

whence = 272*0. 

Tht^ differences in the values of thus ubtained, would be aeeouiited 
for by a variation of a ipiarter of a degree in teioperatiire, and hence the 
I’eMilts are wtdl within the areiiraey «»f the t^xperinieiits. 

To each critical velocity, uf course, there eurrc.-prUiJ> a eritieal value of 
the pressure. These are deteriiiiiied a:^ iuiiuAvs. 

The tiieoivtieal law of resistance for steady mtuioii inay be expre>sed by 

A,lfi = BFf. 

And liiiiltiplyiiig both >iJes by , 


jj 




This law holds up to the critical velocity, and then the right-hand 
number is unity, and, if B,. ha> the vahie> just flereriiniied: 


P-‘ 
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by Table III. 

V = '051G, 

*573, 

D3 =-000,000,232, 

which give J ^ = 47,>2^0,000. 

By Table V. 

V=:-00038, 

^- = • 607 , 

i)> =-00000205, 

which give Ac = 46,460,000, 

which values of differ by less than by what would be caused by half a 
degree of temperature. 

The conclusion, therefore, that the critical velocity would vary as ^ is 
abundantly verified. 


34. Comparison with the discharges calculated by Poiseuillds fomnula .— 
Poiseuille experimented on capillary tubes of glass betvveen *02 and *1 miilim. 
in diameter, and it is a matter of no small interest to find that the formula 
of discharges which he obtained from these experiments is numerically exact 
for the bright metal tubes 100 times as large. 


Poiseuiile’s formula is— 

Q = 1836*724 (1 + 0*0336793 T + 0*000220992 T-) ^, 

T = temperature in degrees centigrade. 

H = pressure in millims. mercury. 

B = diameter in millims. 

L = length in millims. 

Q — discharge in millims. cubed. 


Putting 


. 13*G4i/ 


P = (1 + 0-336793 T + 0-000220992 P-)-*, 
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ami changing the iiiiits to metro ami cnliir iin-'iro ihi- iMniinla may 

written 

4770000(1 = 

the coefficients coiTespoiiiliiig to A,, ami B,.. 

The agreement of this formula with the experiiiieiital re>iil!< from tiilies 
4 and 5 is at once evident. The actual and caleiilaled di.sehargi'*- differ by 
less than 2 per cent, a difference which would be more tliaii aet*4»!iiited forty 
an error of half a degree in the temperature. 

t]5. Bei/i^iid the criiiaii j^diai .—The table> sIihw flial, bey*aid the critieiil 
point, the relation between i anti p differs irrt‘atly from that of a constant 
ratio; but what the exact rt4iti«^n is, am! Imw far it c.*rr»-poijt!^ in the two 
tubes, is not to be directly seen froiii ihe tables. 

In the curves (diagram I. page which result from phttiing i and r, 
it appears that after a period of tiatiiess the curves roiind «iff into a parabolic 
form; but whether they are exact parabola% nr how far the two eiirve> are 
similar with different parameters, is iliffieiilt to ascertain by any aetiial 
comparison of the curves themselves, which, if plotted t«j a scale which will 
render the small difference's of pressure visible, must extetid 10 feet at least. 

36. The i logarithmic method. —So far the co!n|,iarisoE t>f the results has 
been effected by the natural numbers, but a far more genera! and clearer com¬ 
parison is effected by treating the log^irithnis of I and r. 

This method of treating such experimental results iva> iiitr‘*diiced in my 
paper on Tkenufd Transpiraiiyu. page 2S3, Vt^I. i. 

Instead of curves, of which i and r are t!ie abMd-*^ie and «jrdinatte'^, leg i 
and log r are taken for the abscissie ami lU'dinates. and the curve so Cfbtaiiied 
is the logarithmic hoiiiologue of the natural curve. 

The advantage of the logarithmie hojimdigues i'- that the the 

curve is made iiidepeiideiit uf any e^jBsiaiii parameters, such parameters 
affecting the position of all points on the hgariihinie lioiiKjIogue similarly. 
Any similarities in shape in the natural eiirve< becoirie itieiitities in shape 
in tile logarithmic homuh'giies. How adinirably aiiapted these logaritlimie 
hoiiiologiies are for the piirptise in haini is at ouce >eeii from diagram II., 
which contains the iogarithmie hiuiiohjgiies of the curves f.*r both pipes 4 
and 5. 

A glance >liuws the siiiiilarily of ihe>e ciirvo, and al>o their gtuieral 
character. But it is by tracing one of llie curves, and .shifting the paper 
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rectangularly until the traced curve is superimposed on the other, that the 
exact similarity is brought out. It appears that, without turning the paper 
at all, the two curves almost absolutely lit. 



It also appears that the horizontal and vertical components of the shift 


are— 

Horizontal shift.*913 

Yertical shift.*294 


which are, within the accuracy of the work, respectively identical with the 

differences of the logarithms of ^ and — for the two tubes. 

* P- P 

37. The (je)ieral law of resistance in pipes .—The agreement of the 
logarithmic homologues shows that not only at the critical velocities, but 
for all velocities in these two jhpes, pressure which renders {D^lp-){ the same 
in both pipes corresponds to velocities which render (JDIp,) v the same in both 
pipes. This may be expressed in several ways. Thus if the tabular value 
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«»f I fur in a Ip' !i!?il!j|»lii:4 liy a iiniiilhi' 

tiHiial tn lJ‘ far that partiiailar |»i|w‘. aii4 lln* uf r In a iniinliir 

propiirtiaiial In IJ P, ihnii ihv eurvns wliicli nnliianl nf i 

aii«i r for abscis.sie ami <jrdi!iate> will Im idniilioal. 

A still more general expres.-ioii is that if 

I = Pi !*) 

expresses the relation IkAweeii i aiiti r for a pipe in wliit^h // = I, r= 0, P= 1, 

F- ~ UV 

expresses the relatiiai for every pipe and every naplititui i»f the water. 

Tht* deteriiiiiiatioii of the relation between eiriaiin-taiiei - ef iiiiitimi aiiii 
the physical eoiiditiori of the water in such a geiienil lijiiii was lei! naiteiii- 
plated when the experiiiiiTits were iiiidertakeii, and iini-*! be c"ftii>i<iere?l as 
a result of the met hod of logarithmic ii<»iiioli>giies, which brought out the 
relation in such a marked maimer that it could not be «n'erlooked. X<t 
is this all. 

It had formed no part of my original intention to re-iiivestigate the law 
of resistance in pipes for velocities above the eriticiil value, as this is ground 
which had been very much experiiiieiited upon, and experiments seemed to 
show that the law was either iridefiiiite or very eoiiiplex—a eoiiehisiiui w'hieh 
did not seem inconsistent with the siippsisition that above this point the 
resistance depended upon eddies w'hich might be sunifwliat iiiicertaiii in 
their action. But although it was iitU loy intention to investigate laws, I 
had mmle a point of coiitinuiiig the experinieiit^ tlip sigh a range of pressures 
and veloeiiies very iiiueli greater I think than had ever been aitempted in 
the same pipe. 

Thus it will be injtieed that in the larger tube the pre>siire in the last 
experiment is four thousand times us large as in the lirst. In choesing the 
great range of pressures I wished t-o bring out what previuiis experiiiients 
iiafl led me to expect, namely, that in the saiiit- Tube for sutrcieiitly Miiall 
pressures the pressure is properiional lu the velocity, and tbr sufficiently 
great pressures, the pressure was propirti,.aril to the sfiiiare of the vekicity. 
Had this been the case nut only would the lowest portion of th»j logaritliiiiic 
humologues up to the critical point have come uiit straight lines iiiciiiied 
at 4o degrees, but the tiiial portion of the curve woiiji have come uiir a 
straight line at half this iiiciiiiaiioii, or with a slope of two horizontal to 
one vertical 
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The near approach of the lower portions of the curve to the line at 45"" 
led me, as 1 have already explained, to discover that the temperatures had 
risen at the lower velocities, and to make a fresh set of experiments, some 
of which arc given in Table IV., in which, although the temperatures were 
not constant, they were sufficiently different from the previous ones to show 
that the discrepancy in the lower portions of the curves might be attributed 
to variations of temperature, and the agreement with the line of 45^ con« 
sidered as within the limits of accuracy of experiment. 

When the logarithms of the upper portions of the curve came to be 
plotted, the straightness and parallelism of the two lines was very striking. 

There are a few discrepancies which could not be in any way attributed 
to temperature, as with so much water moving this was very constant, but 
on examination it was seen that these discrepancies marked the changes of 
the discharge gauges. The law of flow through the orifices not having been 
strictly as the square roots of the heights, the manner in which the gauges 
had been compared forbade the possibility of there being a general error 
from this cause; the middle readings on the gauge were correct, so that the 
discrepancies, which are small, are more local errors. 

This left it clear that whatever might be their inclination the lines 
expressed the laws of pressures and velocities in both tubes, and since the 
lines are strictly parallel, this law was independent of the diameter of the 
tube. This point has been very carefully examined, for it is found that the 
inclination of these lines differs decidedly from that of 2 to 1, being 1-723 
to 1, and so giving a law of pressures through a range 1 to 50 of 

This is different from the law propounded by any of the previous experi¬ 
menters, who have adhered to the laws 

^ = v% 

or {~Av-i-Bv\ 

That neither of these laws would answer in case of the present experiments 
was definitel}^ shown, for the first of these would have a logarithmic homo- 
logue inclined at 2 to 1, and the second would have a curved line. A 
straight logarithmic homologue inclined at a slope 1-723 to 1 means no 
other law than 


I have therefore been at some pains to express the law deduced from my 
experiments on the uniform pipes so that it may be convenient for application. 
This law as already expressed is simply 


IT' 
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where/* i> that 

A =/i ■/1 

is the In nirvt* uliieh r—ah ir-ia ih^* 

and veloeiiie'' in a nf ifiaianinr I at a ttaap' niturn z-a’ >. 

The exait fhriii ef/* i*- c^.iinp!t*x, ilii^ eniii|iIn.\iTy Izjw.-ver euatiiinil 
the regiuii iiiiint^diately after the eritieal |,iMi!it is 


Up te the critical peiiit 


.1 P % _ « 


xlfter the rritieal pninr iln^ h-iw euiuflvK until a velocity 

which is is ivaelit-il. Tlmii on -hnwH ii; th,* iini'iin]'H^nie> tli«/ ciirv€" 

a.NSiiiiies a simple eharaeter again. 

. ii‘* . . Ik’V- 

pc - / p ) 

that is, the iogarithiiiic huoioiogiie becoiiie^ a straight line iiieliiied at r 72 :] 


Referring to the lugaritiimic homologiies islmgiiiiii 2. paa^e 941, it will be 
seen that although the directions of the two.Ntniight exireinities of the curve 
do not meet in the critical point, tlieir iiitersectioii is at a eoiistant distance 
from this point, which in the logarillimie curves is. both fur ordinates and 
abscissje, 

0154. 


These pints o are therefore given by 

^ Dd; in 

p. =‘"2 p. 




Therefore piittin: 


F p 


p: p 

b ir. bi- 


log A = sg A. -r 0154 
log B = log — 0154 

md by the values of 1. and R. previrza^ly ascerrained t Art. 3**1 



iog J, 

= 7-S:51l. 

*1 = 0 ( 

.700.000 


lug B 

= 2 *598, 

B = 

390*3 

For feet 

hgA 

= ir2s414. 

.1 = 1.! 

L35.000 


hgB 

= 1’50003. 

B = 

30-0 


0. R. II. 
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We thus have for the e(|iiation to the curves corresponding to the upper 
straight branches 






And if n have the value 1 or 1*722 according as either member of this 
equation is < or > 1 the equation 



is the equation to a curve which has for its logarithmic homologue the two 
straight branches intersecting in o, and hence gives the law of pressures 
and velocities, except those relating to velocities in the neighbourhood of 
the critical point, and these are seldom come across in practice. 


Dv 


By expressing n as a discontiniioiis function of Be -p the equation may 
be made to fit the curve throughout. 


38. The effect of temperature .—It should be noticed that although the 
range is comparatively small, still the displacement of the critical point in 
Tables III. and lY. is distinctly marked. The temperatures were respectively 

r C., 5° 0. 

At 9" log P-' = 0*12093 
At 5° log P-'= 0*06963 
Difference = *05130 

This should be the differences in the values of log in Tables III. 
and lY. The actual difference is *062. Also the differences in logfc 
should be the differences in P- or *10260, whereas the actual difference 
is *121. 

The errors correspond to a difference of about I"" C., which is a very 
probable error. 

It would be desirable to make experiments at higher temperature, but 
there were great difficulties about this which caused me, at all events for 
the time, to defer the attempt. 
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Seltpix IV. 

App!mi i km h Da RC Y \ em] ^erimen U. 

311. Darcy’s Tin.* hm of ro?-i-.taiieo eaiiio oiit so ilofiiiitc*^ 

from Hij experiiiieiits that, iiltlnaigli kwomi mj ori^U^iiiaj iiitoiitioii. I felt 
constrained to exaiiiiiio siieh tnideiiee m c oild Ix^ olf!a!in*fi of tli»- aetiml 
experimental result's obtaiiieil hy pri'iioiis experiiOiTiterx 

Tlie lower velocities, up to the critical value, were fyiiEi.l, as has alreadj 
been sliciwn (Art. 3ol, to agree exaeflv with P*..iiseiiilles fciniiiila. 

For veliKaties above the critical valuer tl:o licjst i!ii|iort:iiit experiiiieiits 
W’ere those of Darcy"—apprtjvetl by the Aeadt.-iuy of *Sci*.iie.-.s mill pnblisbeci 
1845—on ifhicii the formula in general use lias been foiiuiit^, Notivith- 
standiiig that the foriiiiila as pro|K>iiiMJed by Darcy himself could not by 
any possibility tit the results whieli I have obtained, it seemed pcissible that 
the experiments oii which he had based his law might fit my law. A eoiii- 
parisou was therefore undertaken. 

This was comparatively easy, as Darcy s exfieriioeiital results have been 
published in detail. 

Altogether he ex|>erimeiitefl on some 22 pipe<, varying in diameter from 
about the size of my largest, 0*‘0yl4 up to 0**5. They were treated in 
several sets, according to the material of which they w*ere composed— 
wroiight-iron gas-pipes, lead pipes, varnished iron pipes, glass pipes, new 
cast-iron and old rusty pipes. 

The niethtd of experimenting di^l iimI difier fivnn mine except in scale, 
the distance between Darcy's gauge points being 50’" instead <'ff 5 feet in 

my ease. The great length betweeii Darcy’s gauge poiiit> entailed his 

having joints in his pipes between these points, and the nature of his 
pipes was such as to preclude the possibility «ff a wry uniform diameter. 
His experiiiieiits appear tr» have been maile with exiivii'ie care and very 
faitlifnily recorded, but the irregularity in the diaiiieters. which appears to 
have been as much as 10 per cent., and the further invgularity 4»f the joints, 
preclude the possibility of the results of his experiments fobiMwing very 
ehjsely the law for iiiiifonn pipes. AiiiUht-r niaiter m which 

Darcy appears to have paid but little atteiiiiuii was leiiiperarure. It is 
true that in many instances he has given the teiiiperature, but he does 
not appear to have taken any aeeouiit *4’ it in his ddseimsioii i-b liis results, 
although it varied as much as 211’ C. in the cases where he has given it, 

and as liis pipes, 300 metres long, were in the open air, the effect of the 

sim on the pipes would have led to still larger differences. 
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The effect of these various causes on his results may be seen, as he took 
the precaution to use two pressure gauges on separate^ lengths of 50“ of 
his pipes, and the records from these two gauges by no means always agree, 
particularly for the lower velocities. In one case the results are as wide 
apart as 15 to 7, and often 10 or 15 per cent. In arriving at tabular values 
for i he has taken the mean of the two gauges. 

Taking these things into account, I could not possibly expect any close 
agreement with my results ; still, as experiments on pipes of such large 
diameters are not likely to be repeated, at any rate with anything like the 
same care and success, they offered the only chance of proving that my law 
was general. 

40. Reduction of the experimental results. Rejecting all the experi¬ 
ments on rusty and rough pipes, i.e., selecting the lead, the varnished, the 
glass, and new cast-iron pipes, which ranged from half-an-inch to twenty 
inches diameter, I had the logarithmic homologues drawn. These are 
shown on diagram 3. In the case of two of the smaller pipes the 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 



0 mm. 014 10° C. 

Glass ] 


K 

196 mm. 

00 

X Varnished 

0 

270 „ 

1 

• Poiseuille 

L 

285 

00 

21° C. 

0 

650 „ 

” J 


M 

81 

90 

15° C. Cast Iron new 

6 

15 5 

Lead No. 4 

N 

137 

00 

15° „ „ „ 

12 

70 5 

,, 

No. 5 

O 

188 

00 

X ,, ,, ,, 

14 

00 X 

}) 

1 

P 

500 

00 

X „ 

27 

00 X 

)} 

1 

Q 

243 

20 

X C. I. incrusted 

41 

00 X 

1) 

> Darcy 

R 

244 

70 

X ib. cleaned 

26 

82 

00 12° C. 
60 21° C. 

Varnished 

}) ^ 

S 

49 

68 

X Glass 


smallest velocity is well below the critical point, and in several of the other 
pipes the smallest velocity is near the critical velocity. This accounts for 
the lower ends of the logarithmic curves being somewhat twisted; for the 
remainder of the logarithmic homologues are nearly straight; some are 
slightly bent one way and some another, but thej’ are none of them more 
bent than may be attributed to experimental inaccuracy. 
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'File iiieliiiatnf t!ie ii|ijji-r «.if ili#- It-Ail aiid liilii!riiii«i!i< |ii|ies is 

1*740, >liglitiy grtAiter lliaii iiiiiie: liiit in ilit- isf t!i«* |ii|irH aii<i the 
pipes the .sfi^pes are 1*82 awi r!i2 rr»-|R‘etiif4v, 

So iiiiieh a|i|it*ared froiii tlie logaritliinie i!ieiii*'olvi'>, lint tlie 

!iio.st iiiiportaiit quest it >ii wa<, wiiiilfl tlie 1*11 rves a^Tee m’itli ilie results 
caleuhited from the foniiiila 


D' 


‘H4r- 


41. Cmnpurimn miik the Imp of remstuMce. In applying this test I was 
at first somewhat at a loss tm aeeoiiiit in soiiit:* eases of the W’aiit of aiij 
record of the ttuii|ieratiirt% am! the doiilit as to siieh teiopemtiires as had 
been ^‘onled being the te!ii|ii*raiiire of t!i»^ water in the pi|>es between 
the gauges. 

The dates at which the experiments w’ere made to a certain extent 
supplied the deficiency of temperature, the teiii|ieratiires given fixing the 
law of temperature, so that the probable teiiifieratiire could be a&samed 

where it was not given. 

Assuming the temperature, the values of 

* 

AU^ ’ 

-JL 


were calculated for each tube, using' the values of A and B *as already 
determined, log ly and are the co-ordinates of 0 the intersection of the 
tw*o straight branches uf the lugarithinie curves, so that the application of 
the formula to the results was simply tested by cuntiiuiing the straight 
upper branches «»f the Ifgaritlimie hoinologiies see whether they passed 
through the correspoiidiiig point LL 

The agreement, which is shown in diagram 3. page 100. is remarkable. 
There are some discrepancies, but nothing which may not be explained by 
inaccuracies, particularly inaccuracies of temperature. 


42. The efect of the tenipemture ahure tie critkul pvinf. — It is a fact of 
striking significance, physical as well as practical, that while the temperaiiire 
of the fluid has such an eflect at the lower vtdocities ihni, v^iteris jHirihiiS, 
the discharge will be double at 4o’' C. what ii is at C. >o little is the 
eflect at the higher veiuciiies that neither Darcy iior any other experiiiieiiter 
seems to have perceived any eflect at ail. 

In liiy experiments the teioperatiire was 5~ C. at the higher 

velocities, so that I had no cause to raise this till I came to Darcy s 

result, and then, after perplexing myself cuiisiderably to make out what the 
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tGiHperatiires were, I noticed the cflFect of the temperature is to shift the 
curves 2 horizontal to 1 vertical, which corresponds with a slope of 2 to 1, 
and so nearly corresponds with the direction of the curves at higher velocities 
that variations of 5° or 10° G. produce no sensible effect; or, in other words, 
the law of resistance at the higher velocity is sensibly independent of the 
temperature, i.e., of the viscosity. 

Thus not only does the critical velocitj" at which eddies come in, diminish 
with the viscosity, but the resistance after the eddies are established is 
nearly, if not quite, independent of the viscosity. 

43. The inclinations of the logaHthmic curves .—Although the general 
agi*eement of the logarithmic homologues completely establishes the relations 
betw^een the diameters of the pipes, the pressures, and velocities, for each of 
the four classes of pipes tried, viz., the lead, the varnished pipes, the glass 
pipes, and the cast-iron, there are certain differences in the laws connecting 
the pressures and velocity in the pipes of different material. In the 
logarithmic curves this is very clearly shown as a slight but definite differ¬ 
ence between the inclination of the logarithmic homologues for the higher 
velocities. 

The variety of the pipes tried reduces the possible causes of this difference 
to a small compass. It cannot be due to any difference in diameters, as at least 
three pipes of widely different diameters belong to each slope. It is not due 
to temperature. This reduces the cause for the different values of n to the 
irregularity in the pipes owing to joints and other causes, and the nature of 
the surfaces. 

The effect of the joints on the values of'?z seems to be proved by the fact 
that Darcy’s three lead pipes gave slightly different values for n, while my 
two pipes without joints gave exactly the same value, which is slightly less 
than that obtained from Darcy’s experiments. 

Darcy’s pipes were all of them uneven between the gauge points, the 
glass and the iron varying as much as 20 per cent, in section. The lead 
were by far the most uniform, so that it is not impossible that the differences 
in the values of n ma\" be due to this unevenness. 

But the number of joints and unevenness of the tarred pipes corresponded 
very nearly with the new cast-iron, and between these there is a very decided 
difference in the value of n. This must be attributed to the roughness of 
the cast-iron surface. 


44. Description of Diagram 3. 

Diagram 3.—In this diagram the experiments of Poiseuille and Darcy 
are brought into comparison with those of the present investigation. 
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In ciiiiseqiit‘iK*i* of tlio iiiiiiibor «»f liiifn, ilio gt-iieriii *£ the diagrairi 

is stiiiiewlui! but Mieli \Mihhv^ us it is elrarlj 

poreeived lluit luieli iiiie «>f ihv I'piiiiijlifgue for 

soiiit* purtieiilTr ii< firtoriiiiiu'd by ox|M,TiiiitUiL r^'biivs/il uml 

ill exactly tin* saiiie iiiaiiiitu* as fur diagntiii 2, |iajr !t4: and EE Wing 

exact repetitions of the logaritliiiiic* liuinologiie for pipix-^ 4 anil 5, <iii a 
soinewliat smaller scale. 

It is at once apparent froiii cliagTiiin S hm%\ for tlie iiiost part, 
exjjeriiiicTits have Wen t-vel! below or mvl! iihn\> the critical values. In the 
siimll pipes of Poiseiiille the velocities were beltiw the critieal values, and 
heiice lie in stniiglit line^ ineliiied at 4o . 

The siiMillest pipe on which Poiseiiille experiineuiefl had a iliafiieter of 
0*014 iiiillim.: only one experiment, marked A, is in the diagram, as 

the reiiiaiiiiiig three extended outside the range of the plate. They fell 
exactly on the dotteil line through A, and do not reach the critical value. 

The same is true i>f all the rest of Poiseiiille’s ex fieri men ts, except these 
made cm a iiiiich larger pipc% dmineter 0*65 inilliin., lienee it is thought 
sufficient to plot only one, namely BB, 

CC shews the experimental results obtained with the pipe 0*65 millim. 
diameter, and these reach the critical value as given by the ftiriinila, and 
then diverge from the line. 

It is impi3rtaiit to notice, however, that the fxiiiits are not taken directly 
from Poiseuilles experiments, which have been siiljjecteti to a eorreciion 
rendered necessary by the fact tliat Poiseiiille diii not iiieiisiire the-* resistance 
by ascertaining the pre>siire at t vm pMiLts in ilie pipe, but by aseerrainiiig 
the pressure in the vessels which aicl into which the water liowed 

through tile pipe, >«♦ that lii^ ivsi>r:iiiec ineliiue-. be-ides the resi>taiice of 
the pipe, the prosure iieee>sary tu iiiipart the initial velocity lo the water. 
This fact, which appears to have been entirely MVerli'orketL had a very 
important iniiueiice oii many of Poi>eiiilie‘s results. Poi<^enille endeavoured 
to ascertain what was the liiiiii to the application of hi- law. and, with the 
exception uf his Moallest tubes, siicceedied in aiiaiiiiiig velocities at which 
the results were iiu ionger in accordance with his law. 

When I first exaniiiied iii> experiiiieiii^ I expecteil to hod these liiriiting 
velocities above critical \eioritie> as given by luy n»nira]a. In all 

eases, hiiwever. they were \ery iiiiich behjw, an*! it was iheii I caiiie to 
see that Poiseiiille had taken nu acoAint of the pro-iire necessary to start 
the tiiiid. 

It then became interesting to see how far the deviations were to be 
exnlaiiied in this wav. 
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In pipes of sensible size the pressure necessary to start the fluid lies 
between 

^ and 1-505^, 

according to whether the mouthpiece is trumpet-shaped or cylindrical. 
Poiseuille states that he was careful to keep both ends of his pipe cylindrical, 
hence according to the law mouthpieces of sensible size, the pressures which 

V“ 

he gives should be corrected by 1*505 

This correction was made, and it was then found that with all the smaller 
tubes Poiseuille s law held throughout his experiments, and with the larger 
pipe it held up to the critical value and then diverged in exact accordance 
with my formula, as shown by the line CC. 

Darcy’s experiments in the case of three tubes F, (?, /, fall below the 
critical value, and in all these cases agree very well with the theoretical 
curve as regards both branches. 

This, however, must be looked upon as accidental, as at the lower 
velocities Darcy had clearly reached the limit of sensitiveness of his pressure 
gauges; thus, for instance, the experiment close by the letter F is the mean 
of two readings which are respectively 7 and 15; there is a tendency through¬ 
out the entire experiments to irregularity in the lower readings, which may 
be attributed to the same cause, and this seems to explain the somewhat 
common deviation of the one or two lower experiments from the line given 
by the middle dots. 

A somewhat similar cause will explain cases of deviation in the one 
or two upper experiments, for the discrepancy in the two gauges here again 
becomes considerable. 

For these reasons the intermediate experiments were chiefly considered 
in determining the slopes of the theoretical lines. 

These slopes were obtained as the mean of each class of tubes :— 


Lead jointed.1*79 

Varnished.1*82 

Glass.1*79 

Xew cast-iron .TSS 

Incrusted pipe.2* 

Cleaned pipe .1*91 
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and then in the CiLses in which the teiiijienitiire given, /, ./, Z, J/, X, the 
points 0 having been deteriiiiiieiJ bj tlie : 

L<ig 4 = 2 log P — S hjg — 7‘851 

Log r, = log F - h »g D - Ih 

the lines having the respective sloj>es w’ere tlniwii itiroiigh these |ioiiits, and 
in all ernes agreed clciselj with the experiments. 

In the c^es where the teniperatiire was not given, the valuers of log 4 
log t% were mleukted for 5^ C., these are shomii along the line iiiarketl line 
of intersections at through these pjiiits lines are shown iIriwii at an 
iiicliiiatioii of 2 to 1, which are the lines on m’liich 0 would lie miiatever 
might be the teiiiperature. Tho'^e with the ropectivr lines were tlniwn 

so as most nearly to agree with the e.xperiiiieiits, these iiitersc^et the Hues at 
2 to 1 in the points 0 w^hich indicate the teiiiperaiiireN, and eoiisicleriiig the 
extremely small effect of the temperatiire these are all very probable 
temperatures with the exception of (?, H, and S, in which cases 0 is above 
the line for 5’"' C. This indicates strongly that in these cases there must 
have been a small error^ 2 or 3 per cent., in determiiiing the effective 
diameter of the pipes. 

It seemed very probable that roughness in the pipes, such as might arise 
from incrustation or badly formed joints, would affect the logjirithmie 
homologiies, and for this reason only the smoother classes of pipes were 
treated; but wdth a view* to test this idea, the hoiiiolt>giies Q and M, w^hieh 
related to the same incrusted pipe before and after being cleaned were 
drawm, and their agreement is such as to show that for such pipe the effect of 
incrustation is confined to the effect on the diameter of the pipe, anti on the 
value of Ji which it raises to 2. This, hiAvever, was a large pipe, and the 
velocities a long way above the critical vel«jeity. so that it is i|iiite pjssible 
that the same incrustation in a smaller pipe would have produced a some¬ 
what different effect. 


The general result of this diagram is lu show that thruiighoot the entire 
range—from pipes of 0'’''000014 to 0'®5 in diameter, and from slvj}es of 
pressure ranging from 1 to 700,000—there is rmt a difference of mfire than 
10 per cent, in the experimental and calculated velocities, and, with very few 
exceptions, the agreement is within 2 or 3 per cent., and it does not appear 
that there is anv svstematic deviation whatever. 
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“Cantor Lectures delivered before the Society of Arts in 1883.” 

I. 

{Delivered April 23, 1883.) 

Some few days ago, during a conversation with a friend, I remarked that 
I was going to give some lectures at the Society of Arts upon the trans¬ 
mission of energy, whereupon my friend inquired, “ Is that the transmission 
of energy by electricity?” To this I replied, “No.” The fact is that we 
have heard so much about electricity that I began to think it was time to 
recall attention to the fact that there are other means of performing 
mechanical operations. 

I am not sure whether, during the various lectures which have been given 
in this room on electricity, the actual term, transmission of energy, has been 
used. But whether it has or not, some of the leading ideas connected wuth 
it have been before you. 

I think it may be said that the great interest which the public has mani¬ 
fested in the recent advance in the arts relating to electricity has arisen, in 
a large measure, from the cry of joy with which Faiire’s battery was received. 
A cry which said, in so many words, Here we have at last a means of 
utilising our waterfalls and natural sources of power in a way that may 
relieve us of all the anxiet\' about our coal-fields.” To those who had studied 
the subject it was evident at the time that this cry was premature. And 
to some of us, at all events, it seems to be a mistake to encourage false 
hopes, or, rather, knowingly to base hopes on a false foundation, to hold out 
as a means of replacing our coal what was, in all probability, only another 
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means of iiicreasiiig its rate of eoiisiiiiiptioii, for vvvry siep in art wliici 
facilitates the application tif piwer liiiist ineivast* thr deiiiaiitl on the aeliiig 

sources. 

But tliis is not all; the e.^aggerateti elaiiii m*! up f^r ehenrieiiv, fliverlt*<h 
for a time at ail events, attention from the true elaiiii, which wooH !m\e 
been sufficient in itself had it not thus been |Mit out of sight. It is not oiir 
object at present to save our coah but to turn it to the best advantage, to get 
the greatest result we can, and if Faures batte^^ or any advaiiee 

in this direction conduces to this, it is no sma!! imitter. Xow, during the 
last ten or fifteen yeare an entirely iiem’ a*spect has iMftTi given to iiiechaiiics 
by the genera! rec«igiiitioii «»f the plijsiea! eiiiity whieii we call energy, in 
different forms. 

We ree«igiiise the one thing iiiider different forms in the raised hainiuer, 
the bent spring, the compressed air, the moving shot, the charged jar, the 
hot water in the boiler, and the separate existence of coal, corn, or metals, 
and oxygen. We see in the revolution of the shafts and the travel of belts 
in our mills, the passage of water, steam, and air along pi|^s, the conveyance 
of coal, corn, and metals, and the electric currents, the transmission of this 
same thing—energy—from one place to another: ainl in all niecljanieal 
actions we perceive but the change of form of the same thing. 

Taking this general or energy pjint of view we may get rid of all the 
complication arising from special purpose, anil recugiiise nothiug but the 
form of energy in its source, the distance it Inis to he tniiisinitted, and the 
special form that must be given to it fur its application. And this view’, 
although not the best in which to study ilie special purpose of mechanics or 
contrivances, is of great importaiiee. iiiasiuueli as it has revealed many 
general laws, and many fimdameiital limits to the p^js>ibilities of exiensiuii 
in certain directions. 

My object in these lectures is to direct your atteinion to some of the 
leading mechanical facts and limits revealed bv this view. 

There is one general remark I w'ould wish to make, by wav of eaiitiuii. 
I hope nothing I may say will be interpreted by any uf my hearers iiitu a 
prediction as to what may happen in the future. I have to deal with facts, 
and I shall try to deal with nothing but facts. Many «jf these laets, or the 
coucliisions to be immediately drawn from tliem, may appear tsj bear vii the 
possibilities—or, rather, the impossibilities—of an. Box in the Society of 
Arts I need not point out that art knows no limit; where one wtiy is found 
to be closed, it is the function of art to find aiiuiher. Seieiice teaches us 
the results that will follow from a known cuiiditioii of things: but there is 
always the unknown condition, the future effect of wiiieli no science can 
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predict. You must have heard of the statement in 1837, that a steam 
voyage across the Atlantic was a physical impossibility, which was said to 
have been made by Dr Lardner. What Dr Lardner really stated, accoixling 
to his own showing, was that such a voyage exceeded the then present 
limits of steam-power. In this he was within the mark, as anyone would 
be if he were to say now that conversation between England and America 
exceeded the limit of the power of the telephone. But to use such an 
argument against a proposed enterprise, is to ignore the development of art 
to which such an enterprise may lead. 

I wish to do nothing of this kind, and if, in following my subject, I have 
to point out circumstances which limit the possibilities of present art, and 
even seek to define the limits thus imposed, it is in the hope of concentrating 
the elforts of art into what may be possible directions, by pointing out the 
whereabouts of such barriers as science shows to be impassable. 

Although the terms energy and power are in continual, we might almost 
say familiar, use, such use is seldom in strict accordance with their scientific 
meaning. In many ways the conception of energy has been rendered 
popular, but a clear idea of the relation of energy to power is difficult. 
This arises from the extreme generality of the terms; in any particular case 
the distinction is easy. I was going to say that it is easiest to express this 
distinction by an analogy, but, as a matter of fact, everything that seems 
analogous is really an instance of energy. Power may be considered to be 
directed energy; and we may liken many forms of energy to an excited 
mob, while the directed forms are likened to a disciplined army. Energy in 
the form of heat is in the mob form; while energy in the form of a bent 
spring, or a raised weight, matter moving in one direction, or of electricity, 
is in the army form. In the one case we can bring the whole effect to bear 
in any direction, Avhile in the other case w^e can only bring a certain portion 
to bear, depending on its concentration. Out of energy in the mob form we 
may extract a certain portion, depending on its intensity and surrounding 
circumstances, and it is only this portion which is available for mechanical 
operations. 

Xow energy in what we may call its natural sources has both these 
forms. All heat is in the mob form, hence all the energy of chemical 
separation, which can only be developed by combustion, is in the mob form ; 
and this includes the energy stored in the medium of coal. The combustion 
of 1 lb. of coal yields from ten to twelve million foot-pounds of energy in 
the mob form of heat; under no circumstances existing at present can all 
this be directed, nor have we a right, as is often done, to call this the power 
of coal. What the exact possible power is we do not know, but probably 
about four-fifths of this, that is to say, from eight to ten million foot-pounds 
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of energy ptT iMiunii «if coal i.< tlie extreme limit it can iiiitier the 

present eoiitlitioiLs uf teiiipenitiire at the eartli's siirfiice. But !>efore this 
energy beeoiues pom'er, it must lie directe4. Th'm directi^n at prest/iit 
perforiiied by the steaiii-eiigiiie, wiiiclt the art lui^ j«:4 

devised, but the effieiiTicy of whieh is limiteti by the fact that befire the 
very intense mob energy of the tire is at all ciiivcfeih it has to W allom-ed to 
pass into the less intense mob energy of !i<it water or steam. The relatii'e 
intensities of these energies are something like tweiity-ive to idne. The very 
first (>|)eFatioii of the steaiii-oDgiiie is to cliniiiii^^h the ilirectable of 

the energy of the pound of eoal from nine iiiiliioii tii three millions. In 
addition to this there are iieerssarj wastes of direetabh^ eiM^rgyx anti a coii- 
siderablt? ex|)tTiditiire of alrea«ly tlirecietl tuiergy in the necessary iiic^'hanieal 
operations. The rtsuit is tliat, as the limit, in the very hight^^t elass engines 
the ixjuiid of coal yields about one and a-half millions uj Viands: in 

what are called “ first-class engines/' such as the eoiiipoiiiitl engines on 
steamboats, the pound of coal yields one iiiillion, and in the majority of 
engines, about five or six huntlred thoesaiid These i|iiaritities 

have been largely increased during the last few years; as far as science 
can predict, they are open to a further iiicreiise. In the steam-engine art is 
limited to its three miliioo font-pounds |>ct poiiiitl of eoiil: but ^s-engines 
have already made a new departure, and there seems no reason why art 
should stop short of a large portion of the nine iiiilliona 

Other important natural sources uf mechanical powers are energy in an 
already directed or army form, wind and water pjwer. Here the power needs 
no development, but merely transmission and adaplaliun, and hence it has 
one important advantage over the energy of chemical separation. These 
have both been, and are, good servants to man. But there appt^ars to be 
what are greater drawbacks—in the irregularity of these forces as regards 
time, and the distribution as regards space. 

The application of the power of the wind In ilio propulsion of ships has, 
doubtless, influenced the economy of the worhJ more than any other 
mechanical feat; and, not very long ago, \vatur-p3wer played no relatively 
unimportant part of the work of the world. But it would seem that both 
these have had their day, and are now relegated to work nf a secondary 
kind. Some further development of art might however bring them to a 
foremost place again, by developing their use to a hitht'rto impreeedeiited 
extent. Hitherto both wind and water have only hail a local applieaiiou-— 
that i.s to say, they were used where and wlieii they wt-re waiiied. Wind 
was onlv used in the sailing of ships on voyages, and f t mills, diviribiited so 
as to be within range of such corn as was too tar from water: while water¬ 
power, though very valuable to a certain liiiiiieii extent, when near liabitable 
country, was otherwise allowed to run to waste; and the.-e wastes ineltided 
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by far the larger sources of this power—the larger rivers and waterfalls, the 
tidal estuaries, and last, but not least, the waves of the sea, a source which 
has never been utilised for good. A modern idea is, that it needs nothing 
but a possible development of art to render these larger sources not only 
available for power in their immediate neighbourhood, but available to 
supply power wherever it is wanted, and so displace the coal, or replace the 
power as coal becomes exhausted. The desirability of such a result fully 
explains the entertainment of the pleasant idea; but, unfortunatel}^ when we 
come to look closer into the (piestion, the probability of its accomplishment 
diminishes rapidly. Many of the considerations of which I shall have to 
speak bear directly on this question; so that I shall now defer its further 
consideration, merely pointing out that, to accomplish this result, the power 
must not only be extracted from the water on the spot and at the same 
time, but it must be transmitted over hundreds or thousands of miles, and 
must be stored till it is wanted. 

It may well be thought that energy in a directed form, or in the army 
form, may be better transmitted than in the undirected or mob form. As a 
matter of fact, however, energy has never been and never can be transmitted 
as mechanical power in large quantities, over more than trifling distances, 
say, as a limit, twenty or thirty miles. I say never can, because such trans¬ 
mission depends on the strength of material; and unless there is some other 
material on the earth of 'svhich we know nothing, we know the limit of this. 
This is a part of my subject into which I shall enter more closely in my 
second and third lectures. 

In deprecating the idea that wind and water will ever largely supply the 
place of coal, I do not for a moment wish it to be thought that I take a 
gloomy vie^v of the mechanical future of the earth. This, I believe, admits 
of immense development, and will not for long depend, as it does at present, 
on the adjacency of coal-fields. This will be explained as I proceed. 

It must not be forgotten that, after all, the most important source of 
energy is not coal, but corn and vegetable matter. The power developed in 
the labour of animals exceeds the power derived from all other sources, 
including coal, in the ratio of, probably, 20 or 30 to 1; so that, after all, if 
we could find the means of employing such power for the purposes for 
which coal is specially employed—such as driving our ships, and working our 
locomotives—an increase of 10 per cent, in the agricultural yield of the 
earth would supply the place of all the coal burnt in engines. The energy 
which may be derived from the oxidisation of corn has as yet only been 
artificially developed in the form of heat, and this may be the only possible 
way; but physiology has not yet advanced to the point of explaining the 
physical process of the development of energy consequent on the oxidisation 
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of the bltxMi; iintl it i> at all events an open »|iiesticiii whether tiie energy of 
com may not lie really a furiii of clirecleii eiiergy, in whieli ease com wcjwlcJ 
yield six or eight times as iiiiich energy sis coal at preseiit, eoiisiiineii in 
oiir engines. As coiisiiiiietl in aninaiK, it yieHs a larger |ir4j|mrtioii of 
energy—two or three times as iiiiieh. aiid way lie rrit»re-—miirreas lij liiiriiiiig 
it iir steam-engines, we caiiiiot get half as iiiiich. Shoiiltl we tiiid an 
artificial means of developing anything like the fall direetable power of 
com—a problem which has not yet been attempted-—coal w^oiild no longer 
be necessary for power, I do not HieRtion this as a predict ion, but im 
showing that there are, besides wind and water, other, and as yet eiitrietl, 
directions from which mechanical energy may he fleriv«i in the fatiire. 

Electricity is not a natural smirce of energy, for the simple reason 
that the metals have mostly been burnt or oxitiisefi during the ptLst Mstoiy 
of the earth. But still it is iiiiportaiit, at this stage of uiy lecture, Pi point 
out that the energy consequent on the separate existence of metals and 
oxygen can be developed without combustion, in a totally directed form, i.e., 
totally available for power. 

There are many peculiarities which distinguish the group of elementaiy 
substances we call metals, but there is no more distinctive feature than this. 
This is not a primary source of pjwer, but. as it at present appeare, it 
promises to become the most important secondary source. We cannot find 
metals existing in a separate form but by the use of power; where and w^heii 
it exists, we can separate them from the salts, and so store the energy in a 
form completely available for power. The economical questions relating to 
such storage of energy will be considered in their place later in ilie couree. 

It is not, however, only as effecting storage of power that electricity 
demands our attention, it also affords a means of transmitting power, which 
has long held an important place in art, and to wliicli all eyt-s have been 
recently turned in expectation of something new and startling. 

Before considering the developments of art, and the circumstances on 
which their further development depends, I shall turn, for a moment, to the 
processes of nature. The mechanics of the universe, no less than those 
relating to human art, depend on the transiiiissiun of eiierg}t In nature 
energy is transmitted in all its forms and under all eircioiistances, both those 
which we can imitate in art, and those we can not. 

The most important point with regarti to the artificial trail sin issioii of 
energy is the proportion of power spent in effecting the transiiiissioii, and 
the circumstances on which this propurtioiiaie loss depends. Is such loss 
universal ? So far as we know, it is attendant in a greater or less degree on 
all artificial means of transmission, and on all transinissiuiis effected by 
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nature on the surface of the earth. If it were not, this earth would be no 
place to live upon. No motion would ever cease. As it is, the winds and 
waters are rapidly brought to rest by the friction which they encounter. 
Currents of wind and currents of water form the principal means by \vhich 
energy is transmitted over the surface of the earth. But there are other 
means which experience less resistance. Oscillatory waves, those of feound, 
are a v€Ty efficient means of transmitting energy. Sounds are not trans¬ 
mitted to an unlimited distance, chiefly because by the spreading of the wave 
the sound becomes weaker and weaker as it proceeds. It is also destroyed 
by the friction of the solid surface of the earth. Hence the sounds which 
reach us from bodies high up, as the explosion of a meteor, are heard much 
further than such sounds made at the surface of the earth, although there 
are two records of artillery having been heard two hundred miles. Owing to 
such incidental destruction of sound we cannot say from experience that 
sound waves in air are destroyed, but from the physical properties of gases 
we know they are. 

Waves on the sea are another very efficient means of transmitting power, 
a means which may be called nature’s mill. The waves which take up the 
energy or power from the Avind in mid ocean travel onwards, carrying this 
energy, and experience such slight resistance that they will, after travelling 
hundreds or thousands of miles, destroy the shores on which they expend 
the last of their energy. If we could find a means of utilising the energy 
of waves, we should not only save our coal, but also save our country from 
the weaves; still, water waves experience resistance which we can better 
estimate theoretically than practically. 

These are the principal ways in which energy is transmitted from one 
part of the earth to another. There are others, such as earthquakes, but 
they all show the same thing, that power is spent in the transmission of 
energy. 

If we look away into interstellar space, the case is altered. Here we see 
two Avays in AV’-hich energy is transmitted—heat, or light, and the motion of 
the heavenly bodies. In neither of these can we see any direct evidence of 
resistance or loss of power; and, as judged by any terrestrial measure, there 
certainly is none. The distance at which we see stars is a sufficient proof of 
the freedom Avith which a wave of light traA^els; Avhiie the regularity of the 
motion of the planetary bodies shows that they encounter no sensible 
esistance. Yet, although not directly perceivable, there are circumstances 
that strongly suggest that in both these forms, transmission of energy is 
esisted. If space is unlimited, and there are stars throughout it, Avhy do 
not we see them at greater distances than we do ? Under these circum¬ 
stances there could be no spot in the heavens at Avhich at a sufficiently 
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great ilif^taiiee tlien* was not a >*j tlial, if iIf-* liglii ii'ut*- if 4 
the wh«>le heavens weiilil bi* mie fiiTj tTivehipc:^ ii> brigiil a> the siiii. 
This is a i|iieHti<iii which phi!iis«>|i}iers have iiut tleei*lrfi. But *1111% aiitl the 
fa%'oiirite, way out uf the tliftiriilty, is to s!||i|n.is 4 - that thr^ light di>e« eii- 
counter resistaiice, even in iiitersfellar '^|i:iee. This •§ i® wliifh 

jour Chairman of Coiiiiihl has !M>hily aiel wli-thi-r h> hyp 

be right or wTciiig, it lias liroiight lo the fr^mt a wry iiiteri^Hiing ^nhjeet. 

With reganl to the msistaiiee eiietainrert^ti by the planetary }i<«iie5, 
our eviileiiee is even slighter„ A few iloiiiestieattal eomets seem to 
diminish their ?|M:‘ed; and it is not so loug since wx* were all on the 
qui rire, by the piromise of the speetaele of an olci friend, mdio secaiied 
to have come earlier than he mais ex|iee|e!i, mi piiriMiSr fi# verify a pre¬ 
diction of pkmgiiig into the siiii, Imt i!i''!ea«i *jf doing so he passe<l away 
and was pronounced a stranger, t<i the j*y' of the nervous, but some¬ 
what to the discomfiture of astroiiomeiw. 

The energy which we derive* frcmi the sun euiiivs to us in the form 
of suiishioe, in a liighh’ directed but extremely seatterml form, Ixdiig 
imiformlj distributed all over the illiiiiiiiiatc^d disc of the earth. It reaeiies 
the outer atmosphere ii€*arly in the same eonditioii as it left the sun, 
having traveled ninety odd iiiillions of miles without any sensible ex¬ 
penditure of power. In the twenty or thirty miles the kover atmo¬ 
sphere, how'ever, it encounters ven'greatj biu variable, resistance. Soiuetiiiies 
half of it, or three-quarters of it, may reaeti the earth V >!irface. This is 
rare in our country, and on the average not more than a very suKill fraetioii 
ever reaches the surface. 

When the sun does shine, the siiiisliiiie is a form of energy w'hich 
may be, and is, very largely directed >o as to yield p=:»wer. Any such 
direction which may be accomplished by limoaii art is iinderiakeii at an 
enormous disadvantage, on aecoiiiii of the ^caTiereti iiiaiiner in which the 
energy reaches us. The siiiisliiiie must be eolleeied before we can make 
any mechanical use of it. 

In the abstract, there are two metlojils. The ^iie wtcild be to aecii- 
miilate the energy of siiiisliiiie on a given place, over a ocig time. This 
is nature’s method. The energy on each |rjrri^ci of the earth's surface, 
during days, weeks, the whole year, or many years, i> accuriiiiiated by 
the growth of vegetables. Correspond iiig Im this. liM-.veVer, an has as yet 
developed no means whatever. If we don't use the surishine as it falls, 
energy is lost fur all iiieehaiiieai piirqMjses. I say if we d^'n’r, n^.u that 
we do use it, but because we can, and have ihm: sm in a small way. 
By means of a lens, or ivileeturs, the siiiidiiiie wliicli falK a certain 
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|i! ii*i* m i\ 1m* ri*!iri*iif *»ii t*» t'l ^lil.tPiT Pt* lit 

‘•Hiiit* iL’iiiii ai o|wi4t>*ii, iii ^Iiin w.iv ^ap’s^ir 

kii»^ !m 1 li m’Hilt’4 Pv IPi^ i!i»* nf ifir a|i|iariitii*^ 

ftc # !ifi‘4tii*ii i'-i nnt of idl ji!o|ii»itiiiii t»i tlk* P'Milf areoiiijilihlit^fi, 

Ami 4iow^ tilt* art tiitlp^iilfioH iiiii<Hf h «¥rr l*j a la/w lirpartiirt*. 

Tli«Tt> is I'linhor ion iha! ‘-iiiisiiiiio on law! m |.»o valiiaWr* 

for 111 ^4' lilt! o!i» r^j t«i lilloi? >4 its tloiofoti t« 

iiictIiiiii i i*:i 1 } wi rp* 

A*» till p Ilf II iiio*!io'l, *^0 far as I kiitiii, 110 

ttftwpi-. iiav# iirii In I'll iiiaffo to It ihix If is propalilv 1*4 ry 
a*- aro all iLitiiii'- iskfliusK, !»iit it h t‘iVotivt‘. In thv fir*»! ill'lltin* 
*4’ siir'liiiio is sforrii tm t!it^ s|ii»t wlitT*^ it fails, in liio* 

1 * 11 ! ofii. fly ill 111*' Kip of ilio i^nim ami vi*gt»tiiti*'siL If tills is nol re- 

a largo ptirlioii nf tlio oiiorgy of ttio yoars tliat ^viiieli 

is in fill* s^tji. sforotl in flio soimI, ami the ro^i. altli*>iigli *T|iparmithf 
again **ra!!f"r«*il uii tlir tioaay of the tisMiios, to sniiie oxieiit preserved 

ill tlio gTiiiiri aipl I iflii r fomapis tii»‘ iiexl yoar’.s rrup, or t‘ikt‘s 

pmiiaiieiit luriii of |M%a! ; aitil oiir rimil-tielilH art* liiit. nitleiirt^ cit* the m*aj 
in %%'liie!i the directnhle laiergy of siiiishiiie has Imm?!! stored iiiitler eir- 
eiiiiistaiieifs wlieiv there was iiy iiiiiiiediate piirpise ^whieli to apply it. 
Uiiiler present eirniiiLstaiices, liywtwer, this energy is almost everywhere 
Uhj va!iKil>le te admit of seeiilar storage. 

It is either reiiiovetl directly tij natures iiiethtMi, the teeth of ariiwials, 
or allowed to aeeiiiniilat** for a longer pt?ri«rtl, iinci then reiiiuved by human 
iiicliistiy. The further aggregation of this energy iiivtdves the tniiisiiiissioii 
of energy in a iiieclianieril sense, iiini hence involves the expenditure of 
power, rvatiiri* works by means t*f ilireetly cuiivertiiig this energy into 
pjwer. The plant aei‘iiiiiiilate> the energy of siiushine, the animal collects 
aiwl appropriates this energy. This collection is aecoiiiplisheii by the ex- 
penclitiire of |>ower, which liitciiis a redistribution of that pi>rtioii of the 
energy which i> capable of ilireeti«»iL The scheme of nature, therefore, is 
a cycle, Tiie w-getatioii aetniiiiiilates the energy, as far as time is con- 
ecnied, leaving it in a scatteresl forni, re>|iiiring power to otlleet it: this 
power is ill iht* and c*iily wants direction; this it receives in the 

aiiiiual which again expends some t*f the energy in the operation of 
Collecting. If vt'gclable tuiergy be siipplieii to the animal in a coilecied 
foriii. iheii a laigt^ |)oilioii of tho directod i-iiergy is availabli* for mechanical 
piirpij>e>. xliid in llii> way we may form a rough otimate of the dirc-eted 
energy to i>e obtaiiitM'i from in thi> coinitry. The (Muiiiiioii agri- 

cidtnrul rule i*> one hor>e or bullock to two acre^, >iit*!i a Injrse piilling 
120 Il)>. at ii rate o!' feiU per second for liours a day. That is 

a iioiiiiiial horse. 
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We tliiis get siiiiietiiiiig like over aiid abive the energy 

iieces:^4iry fur flie energy in eating tlitf eoni and iiieYiiig im4f, 

whieli we iiiiisi put liewii m at t'-iiiial in aiiiemiit. Taking mily the 

available portioin we ha%’e tile e»|iiivalt*iit |M.fr acre *4 nearly three tmti 
nf eiial biimt in siieli sleaiii-eiigiines a> at \biw the 

average m’eiglit ef the vegetalile pri>iiiice uiie acTe, lakiiig the Tirrn 

of Htnm and corn, wuiild be abeiit tiwu hms. 8«i that, m tar iiit^ehaiiieal 
piwer ctJiieeriie^i fi#al Ijiinit in eiir prr^^eii! hte 4 !ii-»TigiiieN„ and e<»ni 

ami straw eaten by horees, yield abpit the same energy, weight far 
weight. 

Tile energy which we ili/rive frein snnsliiise scattered ali over the 
€\Trth, anil if it h t*> iitiliMMi at ?i!ij *4her than that at wdiieh 

the siiiisliiiie falls, it lh‘ traii>mito^d by the expriidiinre uf jmwer. 

The energy rei|iiire<i fer imim-tiiate iiperatieiis ef agriciiltiiri^ absorbs 
a Large pr«>|Mirtion of the aerial energy grtjm-ii. The siirpbis is available 
for piirpis^cs of art, and we may ^ay iliat th: priiiiiiry object of man has 
been to reiid*?r this surplus a< large as |NKsibIe, Thi^ is acci>mp!ished, 
in the first iostaiiee, by applying the re^bbie of energy to so iiiiieliorat-e 
the eoiiditioiis of agriciiltare as to incrcTLSe the yield ami dimmish the 
labour. In this way the kind is levelled, enekA^ed. and drained; buildings 
are erected^ aiici finally, but most important of all, r^atls are made. The 
effect of roads in increasing the surplus energy is pnilmbly greater than 
any other human accornpli>hmtTit. The only means of traiisiiiittiiig for 
purpjses of collection or other purpose aggregate energy in the shape of 
com, without roads, is <jii the backs of animals. In this way tivo or three 
hundred miltAS was the absolute limit to the distance an animal could 
proceed, carrying its own foA*d. On a g*«rtJ road a horee will draw a ton 
of f«wi at twenty wiles a day, which would mean that it would proceed 
800 iiiiitAS before it had exhau-ted its supply, or whatever surplus energ}' 
there might t^e available yii one sp3t, half this wuiild be available at 400 miles 
distance. The lalM>iir of mairitaiiiing the roads shoiiltl, of course, be de¬ 
ducted, but this is very small 

The labour of eoiistriictiiig cauals is very grt^at. but the result is 
ef|ual; a hi'»rse can move bOO tons twenty miles a day: or a horse could 

draw’ his own food for 80,000 miles on a eanaL That is to say, with a 

canal properly fomied, a horse coiiki g«j five limes round the world without 
coiisilining m<jre energy than was in the beat behind it. Or corn could be 
sent roiniil the world with a c*'iisiimptioii of oiie-fifth. On railways, at 

low speed<, the force rin|uire‘l is about ten liiries gxuater than on a canal 
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tilt* a!i«l lilt* forii hy \¥t* kivt* to ati«l tii#^ of tfie 

riigiiir to tlii^ iiiitl diiiiiiii^li the etlieieiiey l»y oiit^-tliini; we sii get 

tliiil the eeii'^iiiiijitioii of riiml for the lojiti «»t roal as of eom» would 

alNiiit tloiililta iir aii t'ligiiie w’liiilii go iilioiit niie-foiirth roiiiid the world, 
eoiisiiiiiiiig in etml the net weight iii the traiit, tliat is exi*lii>ive of carriage's 
anil riigiiie, C}r for every tli«»iisiiiid mikes rorii is eiirrii'd by rail, soiiie- 
tliiiig likt* Itt |MT of tli4* taii^rgy of the corn is i‘X|M:Ti<led in draft. 

Tlii> is exe!iisivt‘ of the f»x|i€Midiliire iii wear and ri^pairs, which will be 
rerlaiiily ei|iial, if not greater. Taking, then, the mean distance by rail 
I'lelii’eeii Ijjiidoii aiifl the West of Aiiieric‘ii, ^l^ wiles, the present 

tel|>tai«iitlire in fht^ energy of corn in transit is soiiiewdiere ab«nit 20 percent. 
Tile exficiifliliire tif energy on the ocean varies, but if traiisportefl by steam 
it well Id be probably 10 |)tT cent, more, so that at the prcesent time we 
arc actually reccdviiig available iiieehaiiical energy, traiispaled in the form 
Ilf coni, 0 %’CT 2,000 miles of land and *1,000 miles of sea, entirely by 
artifidally directed power, with an cxpewiitiire cjf less than 20 per cent.; 
a projKirtiiiii w’hich 200 years ago would have had to have been spent in 
transmitting it, fifty miles over land ; a result wdiich has been accomplished 
by the eriiplejiiieiit in tilt* liieaiitiiiie «>f the residual energy over and 
aliove that necessary for agriculture, together with a further supply drawn 
froiii our caa! betls. 

Turning now our coiisiileration tti coal, we find that per weight as used 
at present, this yields rather less power than corn, but not less than two- 
thirds. and it then ap|>ears that coal may be transmitted at the present time, 
between any two places on the earth which are connected by rail and water, 
with an expenditure of less than 50 per cent. 

Iii instituting this comparison, the standard has been the actual available 
|Hi\ver. as developed in imr present engines and in horses, with which, weight 
for Weight, there is not much difference. But the adaptcability of this energy, 
su developed for partieuiar purposes, renders the one medium much more 
valuable than the i^ther. Thus for agricultural purposes, weight for weight, 
horse food is worth in money ten times as much as coal. This shows the 
extreme ilifforeiice in the valut* of energy aecortling to its adaptability; and 
till' exleiisioii, fur which there is unlimited scope, of the adaptability of steam 
puwri*. may rcinler it ten times as valuable as at present ; nor would this be 
any Miiall pro|iMrtiun euiiiparetl with tlie energy eiiiployed in the work 

ul tile wui'ld. Ill this cuimtry there are said to be between two and three 
hurses, aii<l we may put the lalH»iiriiig men down at five miliioiis, or 
tile tutal I'i'uwer derived from c?»rii as over three millioii horses. From 
tile best infuriiiiitiuli going, the work dune by steam in this eoiintrv does not 
exceed the labjiir uf two million liorses, so that more than half the energy 
is still tlerivt'd from corn. A gnxUt'r propurtiun of the actual corn iiseil for 
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lioFM* eiiiiir'-N iicro>.s tin* Atlniilii*: ami for iiiaiij maizi-* m’a> s<.}|i| 

ill this etiiiiilrj al iiii iivrnige prine c^f £t] t>r £7 a the eitet ef iniiisit 
lk*iiig a Very small niattcT, (if eiiiirM.* the saiiir eest, siiy £1 |it*r ttui, a|iplirtl 
hi Ci.ml wiJiilil !m* a .Ht*ri«jiis matter, ei»!isi«ieririg file liav priee uf the latter* 
Blit if, iii tlif* |iri*stTi! ‘ifiite ef eiir art, mn h*- tniii'-milfrMi liv mm 

freiii :i!iy part nf the m'Hrlti tn i*iaiiitrj mith mi iij-»,'iisi!iit* riM^ iLt-ri- i*- 
im hi siippi^.M* hilt that, with thi^ mhanm miiieli ^tivnrv i|s, 

there is ri'erj re*i.soii tti rx|ii'i*t tajiil may i>t‘ !raiiSii2ittc-*l mitli a 
siiiull ifirrr.ist* 111 its e,Kf, m^errver the fieiiiam! for it te rmem- 

{leiise lilt* iiiiflaj iiem'^sary for opening the nails ur eaiiaB. 


IL 

{Delimrml April 30 , 1 S 83 .I 

Ill my last k^ctiirc^ I dealt mith the traiisiiiissioii ot energy through the 
means uf eoal aufl corn, showing that by either of these means ptwer may 
be tniiisiiiitteii by rail with an ex|ieii(iiti 2 re of 1 12,W0ih jier mile, or by 
water of 1 12Cb0CJtJtli per mile, this either through the agency of hyis?e or 
steam. 

This ease of traiisiiiissifai, however. tJepentis entirely on the railroad or 
water, and is oiilj p^.Hsible between places so ccmiiecteci. Hence such means 
are only applicable to tvhat may be called the maiii^ of |xm’er. 

We come to-day to consider other means of energy in 

smaller «|iiaiit.ities applicable to its disiribnihjii for iiiiiiieiiiate applicatiuii. 
Such tni!iMiii>sioii is iifit a matier t»f seeoiitlary iiiiptatanee. although the 
di>taiice> over which it i> triiii>!iiitteii may be comparatively iii>igiiilieaiit. 
To e!iipha>ise this, I may recall what was p^eviol2^1y iiieiitioncd, iiaiiiely, 
that the relative price of corn ami coal shows that the power given oot by* 
hoixes is at least ten times as valuable as thai of ^tea!ln fi^r iince than half 
the pui*|loses for which energy is used: or that it answers better to bum 
oiir coal in bringing corn from America to plough in England, than to use 
tile cuul here for ploughing. 

Ill flict, for most of the detailed purposes for which iiower is ii>ecL to 
draw it from a largo >oiirct* fsiieli as a >team-eiigiiie e disiribiiie it anti 
adapt it to its piirpo>e, is ten or nveiity times more et*>tly than its trans¬ 
portation ill large i|iia!itities ttver i!it»usaiid> of iiiilo. 

Niov the iiiea!i> of aniticially tnui^iiiitting p«wver may be cvnisiilered as 
tlirei*. The power may be stored in matier in various ways, ami the iiiatier 
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mitli the tTiergv lraiii^|Mirted— iih, for i!iBt2iiiCt% in oiir watcli-spriiigs. The 
j^eeoiiii moans is tht* tRiiismissioii of |MiWer by moving matter, without 
iietiiallj stiiriiig the powtT in the matter—as in shafts and belts, hydraulic 
Ciiiiiieetitrti, kt\ Ami the thiitl method, which is distinct from the others, 
is ttic* traiisfiiissbii of energy, in the form of heat or electricitj, by the flow 
cif ciirreiiis tliroiigh coiidiictors ; in this way all the |K>wer in the steam 
fMteses through the boiler-plates from the furnace into the bfiiler. Of coiiree, 
each one tliese iiieaiiH includes an iiifliiite variety of cietailed eoiitrivaiiees, 
liitire or less dissiiiiilar. But there is giMMi reason for classing them under 
these three heads, f(»r all tht* coiitrivaiiees under each of these heads are 
siibjeet to the same general limits, whether those of efficiency or disftince. 

There is one thing in common tii all these means of transmission, and 
that is that they «all involve a material medium. The quantity of matter 
required coiistitiites a primary consideration in all of them. This quantity 
of matter is fixed by what we may call the properties of matter, one of the 
most iiii|iortant of which, as reganis the first two means, is the possible 
strength of material Looking round, we see the effect of the limited 
strength of material in all nature’s works. Of course it may be that we 
shall be able to w\irk with stronger materials than we have at present. 
Organic materials, such as the feathers and tissues of animals, are stronger 
than stc^el, w’eight for weight, so that there is a possibility of improvement, 
but that iiiaii will go beyond nature in constructing organic fibre seems 
iiiiprcibable, and such |,Missibility of impnivement as exists may be discounted. 
At present w'e may set down our strongest working material as steel, the 
art of Working in which is so perfect, that W'e may calculate on nearly the 
greatest strength for all purposes. I have taken fifteen tons on the square 
inch iis the limit of stife working tension, in making the estimates which I 
shall now bring btdbre you. First of all, I will ask your attention to the 
|iossibilities of transporting power in a stored form. 

The t|iiestioii of economy in the eonveyance of energy in a stored form is 
simph’ one of the intensity with which it can be stored. If w’e want to 
miTT energy about, we must have it stored in some material form — and 
this material has to be carried by ordinary means—so that the question of 
ectiiioiny is simply the amount of available energy that we can store in a 
given aiin>iiiit of iiiateriaL 

If eiiergn", si«>red in a particular niamier, is more readily available for 
special purpose than that stored iii another, then it may, on the whole, 
be more ecoiionncal to carry it in that fiaiii. This is abimdantlv illustrated 
ill oiir \\atch-spriiig>. 

lilt' greati***! aijioiiii! of eiitu'gy that can be stored in a given weight of 
steel is vt'FV siiiall, ctsmpared with other iiieuiis. To take a familiar unit, to 
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ili»‘ ijuvigy iit‘i*t‘xsiiry hi liiiyiilitiii for i*iir lioiir moiikl 

rt‘4|iii!r lio tlKiii fifty tcm.H tif Htcrl—tluii fifty i»f *'tr<4 iii 

t!i«' fonii uf wateli-?^|iriiigs, all fre>.li UMiiiid-ii|i, moiilii no! ^ii|i|ily ‘»iir t3iir>^3- 
|H»ivrr idr t*iie Imiir; ainl vtft llir e»jiiiiiit»i 3 t,f-i iviru in wliieh nirrgy h 

rani^’ii aliuiit. 

It is the ailaiitabilitj uf the spring, ♦ho lUtli v.Lie'll «iieigy 

rail he put in and taken liut, iihieli reeoiijiiiciid the steri ‘-piiiig* 

IiMlia-nihlier will sifire iniieli mere energy than the ^aiiiv weight ef any 
«»tlier iiiat«.?riah Kiy. eight or t*Ti tiines *ts iiineh a*' steel; Init ef iliis, M\enil 
hmn ifiiiilii h} ri*i|iiiretl tei stere liorse-|Miwt*r fhr mie hum A niudi 

mere capaeiun** re-erveir aecordiug te its wiii^ht, is e'TiipiasMii air, Tlitfre 

are coriaiii ditfienhios in gcTfiiig the eie rjy in and oii: ivitLinat i*^s^: but 
with air. ee!iipre''setl hi fuiir times tlii. prcs'^nrc d the splier*. ive slieiiiiJ 
only rei|iiire abijiit 2 tl lbs. of air to yield the amount .4 -iit. L, .rse-|>iimi*r ft^r 
one hour. Of coiirsc\ if ivere g^diig to eariy this air aOHUt, to tht-* w» ight 
of the air wmiilii have to be addeii tin* weight of a to Contain itmiiid 
such a ease, in the form of stt^t ‘1 tiibe*^, menld wtigh •'omrlhiiig like 2 .*k)lbs.: 
so that, in any form in whieli m’e eaii eaixy eoiiipivs^i d air about, tve shall 
have abait SOftlbs. to earry for each luirse-piwrr per hour. 

Another nieaiis of storiiig energy, very largely iiseii, is IiiT water. This 
is largely used in a way not always reesignised. The l>jiler serves aiiollier 
purpose^ besides that of coiiverting the energy of the fiiniaee into the pjw'er 
of the steam. It stores the power, and equalises the stream betw'eeii the 
fire and the engine, a function the importance of which has been brought 
to the foiiit in the recent eftVwts to apply eleetrieity fjr cuiiiiiiiiiiieatiuii of 
power, where the want of a similar restxvuir between the gviienitor mid the 
iiiutor has, iii maiiy eases, proved fatal lu die eiiitrprise, a want which 
seeoiitkry batteries are iiew being iiseil to loeer. HiU water has also been 
empliyed as an iiidepeinient reservoir, and as such it is better in some 
respects than cuiiipresseii air. The fuiidaiiiCTital limiT'- are ^4 iiiiieh the 
same kind. In this case, however, the absuliiie Iimii is teiiiperatiire. The 
vessel in which the w^ater is carried iniist be strong erioiigh ri> withstaud 
the pressure, and all iiiaterials l^se their sireiigih as ility* get hot. The 
considerations are here iniich the sairie as in the sieiim-engnije. aiiil 400 Fah. 
appeal's to be abniit the limit. At this teiuprisitinv. ibr every 4 lb-, of water 
the eases would weigh 1 lb., and there woiiH be iio aavuiitage oi larg'e over 
small cases; exciqit as a matter of c^ usmictioii. the pr-pforiiLUiaie weight 
Would be the same. The gross power of a pouiiti of waituv the steaiii being 
used without condensation, is about 2 ^Eooii n„r^.pMnnd-, or we siiuiiii .1 re>|iiire 
50 lbs. to store 1 , 1100 . 000 ; this is the extreme limit again. The present 
accornplishment would be about 150 lbs. per l.OOliJifJij toot-puiiuds stcxetl— 
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R 4 ltit*r it>-H thiiii air. Tin* onij ii!lit*r liieaiis tif parking |M>wer, 

ilia! is a! firrMail hu^kfd to, is ilial i*f ill** iiiiicli talkrtl secondary 

batfi'iy. Hen* there is a great litail of thmlit as to wliat is sietiially ac- 
roiii|ilis|ieiI: !akt‘ tln^ iiinst rt*liithli‘ stiitniiefils, from whiefi it serins that 
ill unier to get soiiietliing like HIO IIh. of battery 

is mill iimki* this iiieaiis of sloriiig t^iiergy very mticii the 

siiiiie as eoiii|irt‘sseit air i>r hot wattav 

It is to iiotire tliat flit* initial «*ost «if the taiergy storttd by 

lliest* iiiejtiis ilitfer.s eiiiniilrralilv. This cost is rather clitiiriilt to estiinate; 
liiit ii jinietieal esfiiiiate may be foriiietl in this way:— 

Taking the power, as ch/livered by the Hteaiii-eiigiiicg as 1, how much of 
tliis |M)wer will be given out after secondary storage ? Here the hot water 
has III! advaiitagta for it is heated directly by the coal, arid is all on its way 
to the BteaIII-engine. 

With coiii}>res.seil air, there are three operations, each as costly as the 
steaiineiigiiMn ami at least half the initial power is spent during the com¬ 
pression, stiiRige, and expansion ; mj that the energy is at least double as 
eostly in coal, aiid mx times as costly in iiiaehiiiiTy. I have put it down as 
tlirce times as costly as the energy in hot water, but this is considerably 
beliiw the mark. The idecfrieity has also to go through three operations, 
mid caiiiitit be less costly than eyiiipressecl air. 

New, if we revert fur one iiioiiieiit to the consideration of the main 
tniiiNiiiissiuii of power, \ve see at what an iiiiiiieiise disadvantage any form of 
packt*il energy i>. c'oiiiparecl with coal «u‘ corn: as at present picked it 
\U‘ighs at least 100 times as iiiiicli. 

While ilie limits imposed by the strength of material render it certain, 
as far rm coiiiproM'd air ant! lit*t water are concerned, that the weight can 
never be reduced by inure than half, these limits are sufficient to show that 
packed energy caiiiiut be traiispurted ever lung clistaiices, even if it can be 
ubtaiiieil directly fruiii such falls as Niagara. But this is no argument 
again-! tlie impurtance of iliese means fur short distances and special 
piir|Hi>e>. As I ha\e aliva«ly puinted imi, oiir watches show that circum- 
s!aii«;es may iviwitu' the very heavies! iiieaiis the best for particular puiposes. 
Aii«l li Hi any t^f it> |sackud einu'gy were directly available for house- 

Luio purpMses. iliMiigh it uu>t trii nr twenty times as niiich as power direct 
fruiii the sleaiJi-eiigiiie. its iise still be assured. 

One tact sliuuld be iiuiiceth I ha! Ill all thest* furiiis the power is packed, 
and litrdis iiMiluiig blit ilrawiiig uff, ^'iliureas rurn or «sia! tlo not contain the 
jniwtr, I he uxjgf^i an e<|iially essential iiigretiieiit. In this tact lies the 
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gri*:it :iilviiiitag4* iif eorii aiitl eiMil ft,ir tiTii;j?^|ii.irlati«*iL Tliej art-* rnillv. ici 
s|it*;tk, blit fitr pHWtT, wliieli mu Ik' a’ aiiy *-1^4 .4 bank, 

in the furiii of a bteaiii-oiigiiio or a ix>!>« IbiY of not 

t*iMTgj, thi*y iiYe not gt^iiorallj riirrciit—in Cio! thoy .ir^' 
wliorr iht* batik t,‘xisth, :t!i»l tlirro wlnai tiny iopro*--ii! haoli 

aiiioiiiits timt tlie liaiikH rrfiiM* ilieiii. Norn' form^ of paokf ?l |»^imrr aro, 
.so to s|M*ak, geiiomlly riinviit: tha! is to Nij, l!it*y aiv a’oiiLibIr iiiiikT aliiiont 
all rirciiiiistaiire-s, aiitl iii greatc-r or les*^ of ^^mullu* : from ilio \i-ij 

siiiallesi, wliieli m the wateli-spriiig in mir ;\hir!i siippliis a 1 * 4111 - 

tiiiiitiijs Mtreain of jniwer in less tliaii one tiTi tlioiiHanfi luillioiitli of a Imrse- 
power; or the Whitehead tor|ii‘d»i, whieh earrit's iiiiliioii fi«i-|wi!iiiiis uf 

energy imcler the sea. Perhaps the lao^t pn-^^iog juirpi^-e for wliieli these 
foniis of paekeil energy are wanting is that iff loe',>iaoiiuiL 

The ilistaiiee which a kicijiiiutiiTf IxKij, bi* it aiiiiiial nr nifichiiie, c*aii 
t-mweb loaded or free, is limited hy the rsitiu of the |M>wer wliieh it carries to 
its gross wxdght. The sfM^ed which it can at lain is liinite<l !ij the rato at 
which it can use its energy^ pared with its ifeighl. Heiiee there are tiro 
pirticiilars in which we can Ci>in{jare the diffeiviit torms of stored energy for 
locomotive purposes, 

L^t us take the horse and the Itcomotive. A fiill-size<i h«>ree weighs, 
say, 1,50(1 lbs., and, at a rate of 2 | miles an hour, will go five hours withuiit 
fotKl, doing about 1O,OOO,O0O fi»ot”p<3iiiiiIs of work, iiieliidiog the wort iieces- 
siirj to move itself; this represents the largest result, or about 150 lbs. 
per l,O0<b0Od foot-pollrids. If the lior>e is put to ten miles an hour, it will 
not do more than T5 million foot-poiiiitls in a single jmirijey. besides iiioving 
itself. Probably the greatest rate at whieli a liurse eaii use its energy is 
about 4,(KK),0OO foot-piiinds per hour, or 7 511 lbs. |>er hois-e-poiver. 

A kH.‘ 0 !iiotive with its tender, say, weighing sixty tons, exerts 500 horse¬ 
power gro>s—270 ibs. per liorse-power: that a tirsi-ela>s lo-coiiiutive 

with tender is about oiit-fifth as heavy for its ptjwer a> the !i»irse: but then 
the horse eaiiiiot go more than ten miles an hour. 

Xow, in a general way, passenger locoiiiotives carry eijal and water for 
eighty or one liimdreii !iiiie>. i.e. two ht*iir>: or the loeoiiiotive already 
mentioned expends at one nm about 2,tlOO,OitiijiOO foot-poiimIs: which 
iiiean> that the gross weight of the Itieoiuoiive is about 60 Ibs. or 70 Iks. 
per 1,000,000 foot-pounds of power with which the 7jeoinMtive start>. 

In thus taking the gro^s weight of the hur>e ur ]>?eoiiio!ive, we must 
remember that this includes the weight of carriage and liiachiiiery, and that 
iii whatever form the energy is carried, liiis weight be addtsL In the 

locuiiiMtive the Weight of water and coal in the tender fur two huiirk juiiruev 
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weigliM alMiiit itiii-t|ii:irl.rr tin* liiiw!; iiinl if w«* iuli! tin* wriglit t>f the 

iMiiler, me may i‘ii!isi«is*r tin* ttirrisige iiin! liiarhiiiery iit mie-half to mie-thinl 
till* loaii. Taking the hitter, anti siilistiliiiiiig for llit* ikiilri; eswiL and 
milter, tTiiT'gv iii either id’ the abovt^ fbriiis, the cnah m’ltfer, iiimI Iniiler m’ould 

lit* iilMJiit 40 Ills, |R*r IjiMIthCMMt: mj that, if m’e took c^oiiijireHsieti air iiisteiMh 

we bIkhiIiI liiivt* tin* |»owt*r; or tlit* iTigiiie winilil riiii for thirty 

iiiiiiiitr.is iiii^leac! of tmo hniii^, a tibtaiiee iT tWiTitv-fivt* iiiilei? iiisteatl of 

II Imiifiretl. A firelesi^ hcuiiiotiit* iniglit do iiiort* ilaiii >av, thirty-five 
iiiiiiiites, f»r itiirlv iiiileH, at tht* Kiiiie .speed an the loroiiietive. Faiire’s 
iMilft^ry, if it euiilii be iMiide to merk af all, weiihi furry tlie ive forty- 

eiglit iiiiiiiites, er thirt}-five hi fi»rty liiiles. 

Thest* figures s-eeiii to sliow that the Icicoiiiotive lias little to fear from 
any of these rivals, that is, iiiider eireiimsteiiees where the smoke and steam 
are iin IiiiriiT and where a fiill-size«l liicomotive is rei|iiirecl. But thc^re are 
already suirie eases where the locoiotilivt* is rec|nired and where the burning 
of mil is iiii|Missible. Slioiild tlie idiannel Tiiiiiitd be made, there will be a 
great dtdd fur some ft inn of piit*ke<l energy. As regards horses, however, 
there is iiotliiiig to show why the liom* should not be rivalled by some one of 
the forms of paekeii tuit'rgy. Then* liave botai inventors who have constructed 
earriages to go by clockwork. Tliis has now liecoiiie possible*, substituting 
hot w'at or, coin pressed air, or a l'»attt*ry for the spring, and such means have 
already rivalled t!ie linrse on train ways. The fact that horses are at all used 
for tnifiicars is a matter of as liiiicli surprise as that steam should be used on 
iiiMlergroiiiid railw^ays. For lofoiiiotives driven by compressed air might 
eertaiiily l^e iiiatle cdieaper and better in every way. 

At the pireserit time it would probably answer well, from a peemiiary point 
of view, to supply ill compressed air energy at the rate of 2d. or Bd. per 
million foot-piimcb, provided a siitlicieiit fpL-iiitity ei3iild be retpiired : so that 
if simple and efficient iiuTiiis of applying such energy to perform the heavier 
part of liiaiiiial labour coiikl be found, we might get as iiiiich piower for 
as a iiiaii will do in a day at 2.s*. Ibit it is the ineans of applying it that is 
wanting. 

Even for horse work—-except wluuv there is a railway or tramway—the 
liieeliaiiieal means are wanting. We have im ineehaiiitxil Mibstitiite for the 
ImrsrV foot. So that tlioiv are more iliaii a iiiillion horses in this 
eniiiiiiy coiitiiiiially eiigageti in the oporatioiis of himbaiidry, where they 
Work in groups so a*- to got threo or four horse-power at one openitioii, 
aii aiiioinit td' powei* not too Hinall for t!it* direet applic*arit»ii of steaiii power; 
and although for tweiity-tive yi*ars steaiii-eiigiiit* iiiak»*rs liiue been doing 
their very best to adapt tlie powtu* of the sioaiii-eiigiiie to thi*^ labour, which 
rXceeiLs aiiv other ariiial application of power, the pu^sibiliiy of steam 
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|ili*ii|(!iiiji( with rmmnmy is still a i|iiesti«iiL Tht^ iim* uf strain *iii jM%«i itr i»ii 
iiia.tnLiiii r* in UiiK-h thr saiia* tin!, am lian rii to 

jiiirp#>i’^, tlirrt* Mtilr !ni|#r for oili»r foiiw- of ♦ ii» i‘^v. 

liaok thr a mnm*qii to ry, I m’o'iM r.iit talh |#*ii2! oiit 

that the re^^iilf wliieh I liaie |iii! ifowii—F 4 i ih** por 1 Hrlioiiii f ..it-p?tiiijiK 
of iiii^rgv—refers to what hn^ herii :ilre;nly u< 1 , ai.d iiot any 
|>ii>siytj* Hiiiit, Tile priiiei|ile^ invohef] in tho eleinioal at'tioii of 
batteries, in fuel in all kilteries, iirr wvll : awi far thrs 4 * 

priiidjiles are iiiveht^d, it is iJetiiie iiiiik-*: but then are a iiiiiiikT ef 

seeiiiiflary aetioiis whieh are net well i,ritirj>t«n# 1 , aial miiieli have hitheite 

pre¥eiitetl any appioiieh to tile ttiruretiieil liiiiifs. In the FaiireV liattery, 
the th»‘nretk*al limits an* a!>eiu t] Ills per That ia t-e 

say, lilt* exhiisatioii of I Ik of luei to Miliaigo. aiei the 'Ir ixiiiLH,itioii of 1 lb. 
of poroxkle, togriher, yieki ioot-poini'k. liow far, at present, 

Faiire^s battery is within this limit at eiiee appear- sniiivtliiiig like IWeiity- 
four times. Should this be aceyiiipli-lied, power coiiki be parked at the rate 
tif 1 , 000,000 litis for Z lbs., or say 6 lbs. meight, to aLum* fur waistes, 

a result wliieh waiuM most eertaieiy displace sttaiii in the loiamiuiive, but 
which \¥oulii still leave coal iiiiii com six times the lightest vehicle of pj^^er. 

It shoiihl be liotieed, howtw'er, that although the means ijf doing so are 
still entirely wiiiitiiig, cuuld other iiietals, siieli as ipni ur ziue, used 
instead of lead, the results wuiild be iiiueli greater. This is shown by the 
relative aiiiooiit of power iiecessiiry to llxidi^e or cleuxidise these iiiaterials, 
w'hich we see for iron and zinc are five or >ix times greater iliaii lor lead: 
here is an appjireiit opportimitj ftir art. 

Should this be realised, ihtui. indeeiL eual might be di>plaeed as the 
eheii|iest iiiediiiin fur the traiisiiiindoii ut puwtrr. hot that wi.uilil lie n siiiall 
matter compared with the rliauge that would oeeiir in oiir ways of applying 
power. For the dream of Jules Verne, uf 20 . 00(1 under the sea, would 

beciUiie a reality, and, instead uf ^leii!iiboat>. we >liuiild travel in siiliiiiariiie 
moiistere as yet miiiaiiied, which we may call 

But if science as yet iiiipuses nu limits beyuiul lijusr 1 have iiieiitioned, at 
the siime time it liibls uiit no prospeci. The clirini.-try uf these batteries 
ha> been very deeply co!i>i«lt*red, and tlioNo whu have sniilini the Mibjeet 
most deeply appciiviitly see n«> direciiuii in which to ilire.u ilieir efiurts : 
su that anV nreal advance in this art iiiii-t email a jiv-ai ui-cuverv in >eieiiee. 

There litnv only reinaiiis for me to e«jiisider ihr ira2i-iiii>-ioii «jf power as 
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^l*4j 7, | 

Bii fiir I hiivt? s|'Nikt"ii niilj t»f tht* ei»!ivt*ya!ifi‘ of |i«»wt*r hy iiiraiis of 
cisik etni, f»r in i>iio or otiior tif tlu* svvvml ft»riiH of fiarkoti energy. 
To-night I to eoiisiiior the tni!i>iiii>>ioii of |Niwor liy wluit are iiitm? 

fiirfiiietly iiieehaiiica! ami liy i*iirri*!ilB along |ii|M'S aiifl eoiidiicttirs. 

These art* the iiieaii*^ by wiiirh fMiwer is almost always distribiiteci, i.e, traiis- 
liiitted from the acting agent, be it htirse, water-wheel, or steam-engine, 
t 0 its o|«‘Ritioii, whatever it may be. In most cases the distance of such 
tmiisinissioii is so short as to !)e thc^ siibj€;H!t of small eoiisicieratioii in de- 
teriiiiiiiiig the means to be eiiiployecL That is to say, the meiiiis are chos€?!i 
mther by their ailaptabilitj to receive and render up the power than by 
the efficiency with which they tniiismit it. Tims, if we take liii ordiiiar}' 
mill, the shaft which receivers the power from the eiigiiie is generally 
driven at that SjK^ed which is best adapted to receive the power from the 
eiigiiie, anil deliver it the iiiacliiiiery in the liiiil, without cuiisideriiig 
whether a loueh siiialler shaft might be used if it were caused to run at 
a iiiiieli higher s|H,'ftl. Thus, in a liiill driven by an engine two or three 
liiiiidretl liorse-power, the shaft wliiidi receives the power will generally be 
five or six inches in diainettT, wheivas it would be possible to use a shaft 
of two inches diameter if thi‘ efficiency of the shaft were the only con¬ 
sideration. Or, again, take a screw steamboat. The distance from the 
engines to the screw may be :!50 feet, the |MiWer 10,000 horse. This could 
be tniii>iiiiTtetl by a shaft twelve inches in diameter, if allowed sufficient 
speed, but the screw Iuin to make sixty revoliiticuis per iiiinote, and this 
determines the speed at wdiieh ihe shaft is made to run, and hence the 
shaft is made thirty inches instead of twelve inches. This is because, 
owing to the siiialliiess of the ilislance, the efficiency of the iiieaiis of 
tniiiMiiittiiig the power is a small coiisideratitui. There are, however, 
iiiaiiv circiiiiistaiices under which it is impossible to bring the source of 
power clo>e to it> work, and then eitlita* iiiechaiiical power i> iii»t used, or 
the effieieiicy of the !iieaii> become'- a eyii>idenitii»iL 

In other ciiM-s it i> a i|iie>tioii whether it is better to distribute the 
>oiirce> of |i«j\\er, siieli as >ti‘aiii-eiigiiie>, that liiov may be near their 
ir^ork, or to ii>e one large soiirce, ainl di>triliiUt‘ the power by some nie- 
eliaiiical means. Thi> rivalry exi>ts in aliiio>t all eiigineeriiig work which 
Ciivem a large area, anti, generally, a coIlip^MIlii^e i'- come to, eiigino being 
distribiiti'd about the and the power of ihe'-e ili>tri!Hiled to the 
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iiiac?liiiies !iy >liaftiiig. In iiFiiiv riigiiii/>. :tre mwi 

ffir eiifli !iiai‘!iiiit,% Ijiit md ufirii tlw |.i*.>wY‘r Wing di*^!ribiitt*il 

hy i^teaiii-pipt^.s. 

I^ckjartls liav#* Iftng atiTiriii^i! m fii-M nf !la* 

iiiPiiiis Ilf fli‘-triliiitiiig Urn*. ’^fiiKYally. iL^“ ^li-t - L-f»r« ^*11 tbe 

ii|«?riitiiig iiiae!iiii»>, Mifrli ami t*ai ansi tla* 

%%’iirk rw|iiiri*i! fram rarh iiiarhiiir vrr} aa-iia! Aii*i i'Utj iiumks m!' 
tribiitkin m m kw Imtn in fp)iii a j^i-panift* t‘iigiiii an i l^^iiar t*» laeh 
iiiaehiiie im at Cila^gnw, M>|iaRit#‘ engines ilraming thrir diAtu iroiii rriitnil 
kiilera, til a hV^^teiii **i liy^iraiilii* t^i 4 !Milis^iuIl fraiii a eeiitral 

pumping ptatiaii, xs at Ciriiiislij nr Kirkiirilienti 

Blit the i|iif\Hti«}|i iintweeii i*»aitralk:i!i*iii 3*r «li^!riliiitin!i of stt*aiii-eiigiries 
is not by aiiv the iaiiy mho. or imp^rtaiit wliieh depends 

oii laeclmiiif^al means of flistrilnitiiig poaor. Ewry iinpR*Viniio!it in the 
means of distributing paver friiin a reiitral engine opens a fresli field for 
its use. 

The coiisiiieratitiiis relating to this siibjeet are iiiiiiieroiLs, Hitlierto as 
regaitls the liiain traii.siiiissiiai of pum’rr, the |iriiiei|ial tonsiderafmii has 
been the |N."reeiit:ige of liis.s aeeortliiig to the disliiiiee; but, as regartls the 
final distribiition of pirn’er, the foriii in wliieii it ib distributed must be 
such as admits of its being at oiiee avaikible for its pi2r|>ose. Thus hviiraiilic 
distribiitioB is favoured in dockyards, because it is rrt|!iiretl for hi?avv forces 
anti slow motioiis, but where rapid iiiutioii is rei|!iireti hydraulic ili>tribi 2 tion 
gives place to some other. 

Again, where the quantity uf p3Wer that has to be clisiributt^d is a most 
iiiiportaot consideratioii, the ilistribiitioii by meaiis of waiter or coinpressed 
air will generally be the iiinst etficieiit. whereas lliese would be bv fiir the 
iiii^st Coistly means fur small f]iia!itities. Ii has tu be reioembercd 

that, besides the general «|ii€sti«jii u! etlicieiicy. eueli iiieaiis has |'iarticuilar 
recyiiiiiieiidatiuiis for particular purposes. 

It is nut, hiiwever, with ihe-e particular reeuiiinieiiiktiiins that I am 
eoiiceriied. My object is to show the limits witliiii which iLe use of each 
means i> eoiirined, however tit it may be thr ii> purpose. Taking first the 
liiechaiiiciil liieaiis, which aiv sliafls aini iMpe-. wt^ hnii that the possible 
to byili these iiieaos are aliMcliiieiy dehiied by the streiiuth of iiiaterial. 
rile aiiioiini of power any piece of niateriai will iran^uiii bv iiiMtiuii airiiin-«t 
resistance, is simply the iiiean pn«.liict of the stre>- ur fuve aciiug in the 
dirtwtiuii of liiuiioii on the section by the veliwitv, >0 that, if 

tile ^^lv^s is iiiiiiiirin over the sectiuii, the work is the pmH.li2ct of the area 
and iiitiiisit\' «jf stress and the veiociiy. 
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lii a rtn’iilviri^ shall, iieitJier thi^ stress nt>r the %‘eiiiiitj is iiiiiftiria 
liver tin* sectiiiii, butli varying iiiiittiniilj friiiii litilliiiig in the iiiMifMe to 
their greatest valiit* on tin* oiitsiile; so tliiit tlieir imatii |ipkI ii€*t is exactly 
half the prtMliiet of the greatc^st values. The greatest paver ficu* st|uare 
unit Ilf seetioii a sliiifl «iii iniiisiiiit is half the |jr«^Jii€fc of the greatest stress 
ink) tile veltMUty at. the initside of the shaft. 

Taking, then, tlie greatest sife wtirkiiig sfres.s for steel at 15,000 lbs. 
on tile si|iiari* iiiili; taking what is the gri*ati‘si pnifTiial vehrity at the 
siirfaee, 1C) fcet p/r seroiid (the speed of niilwaj jtiiinniLs); t!it‘ work tniiis- 
iiiittiil in 75<MM) fo«it-paiiitis pt*r Sf‘coiid per H4|imre iiieh of scTtioii—135 
liorse-|>ower; so that wt‘ should have to have a shaft of upwards of 7 sc|iiare 
inches iii secfioii to tniiisiiiit 1,000 h<>rse-p>w€?r, that is, a shaft of over 
n inch diaiiieter. The fricti«>ii betwT^eii such a shaft and lubricated bearings 
is well kiiowii, *04; s<i that, calciiktiiig the weight of the shaft 24 lbs. 
per fcMit, we hiiv’e piwer spuit in frietioii about 52,000 fix>t-pounds per 
mile, tfiat is oiie-teiitfi the total power the shaft will transmit. That is, 
if we put l.CMM) hfirse-pnver into a 3-iiicli shaft, making 500 revolutions 
|M.T iiiiiiiite, we oiight, at tlie end of a mile, to be able to take 1)00 horse- 
pjwer out of it. If we had to go farther, the size of the shaft might be 
diiiiiiiisiied, so tfiat in the next mile we siioiild again lose a tenth, and if 
m’e rejR^at this process seven times, we shall, at the end of seven miles, have 
left about half the original |xjwer put in. 

It will be thought, |X‘rhaps, that a 3-inch shaft is very small to transmit 
so large a force; this is because the speed of 500 revolutions per minute 
is iiieoiiveiiieiitly high for purposes of employing the power; but if it 
were merely a <jiiestion of traiisiiiission, it would be about the best speed. 
This, then, shows the limit of the capacity of shafts as transmitter of 
w'ork. 

Tiiriiiiig now to steel ropes, these have a great advantage over shafts, 
for the stress on the section will be iiniforiii, the velocity will be imifurm, 
and may l*e at least ten to iifteen times as great as with shafts—say 
100 feet per second; the rope is carried on friction piiliejs, which mav 
be at libianees of ii\e or six Imudred feet, so tliat the coefficient of friction 
will liot be More than *015, instead of *04. Taking all this into aceoimt, 
ami luriiiiig to actual ncsnlts, the wiu'k transmitted per inch would be 
l,5liijjj0y font-pounds per second; or that a |-iiich rope is all that is 
iiece->ary to traiisiiiit horse-puwer in one direction, this wuiild make 

the loss per mile hoIv 1-GOth. But in practice, rope has to be worked 
backwards and fnrwanb, anil the lensioii in the backward portion f>f the 
liiiist be half the tension in the forwani portion. This reduces the 
|R.TforiiKmce from l-tJOth to l-2Uth, which would cause half the work to 
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!n lint ili !U2 iiiTi ft 11— :t r diit run i! l^wir 

iItii flit* f!i friiri'?ii r.!T Tj aii 4 tli^^ 

» Il^li t « !i!'!*'t li iiiiL 

%!t!i r^qn^ ! 114 \ uni L-r** ?’t * 3: f.i-mil, witln^nt 

c|ii*‘^*ML iiai II flu -t ^ frui *A lu^ tnii.-iiiittiii^ 

r !»fii 4 i!i**ta!k** lint tluTr r! tu «!ian 1 TL*' r^^|M **. 

m#Mi H j|ii*‘m}iat rapi^lj, ah lii Ah^i tiu ihilhn'^ #i!i ^Aliirli tlii-j riai, uiui tliis 
iTru;iiiiHt4i|.*i* i^ ?itj iniiuli a^aiii^l thuir in any |MTiiri!irii! w^rk. 

X*ni‘rf fiiuy aru 11%*^! ftc murkiiiic iiilii*^tu»'p iiiuliiu*^. tivA ‘-ttuiiii- 

jil+Ti^ti'^; will!*’ 4f ‘li 11 tlu»j Eiif for iniL'^iniitiii;^ p»wtr 

to tlnr «iiHt,iiii*« 

TaniiiiT ^ ‘ T -uloii^ |ii|i«<<, wa liiifi flit roiiilitk®*^ 

* Till aim* 3o isfin ’sL Tlu f^rnrilu Tt ♦1i« am am ,if p.aior tr»tEMiiilt«i hy 
\\A** I *li ^ 4iii'- . II iViA ly, tilt pr*»fi 4 i4‘ rlu pr* an I uri-:i ^4 m otkiii into 
!i]«‘ lln* tlio olu y^ t^i^Vroi:! hni*^ In tin oum.- of ^}lafth 

4!ul fin? wt IniA tiait tlm ^al>je#*t to an ali>ol!iia limit. 

Ill tin aa^> of fliii«l in pipr-« tlii*' not s,}. X,, matter !uh¥ lou^ a 

iiKij !«-. if tin ro i< iio k , wattr wuiiki flow alony t!ie pipe until 

tho Itat4 o! Mirfa *0 wof- thi <aiij. at /v^uli rn^k. But the ratt «>f tlnw 

mould difiiiiii^li m'ifli the knjt!* me! diameter of th». pipe. Tims ire eiin 
lraii>!iiit piwer tliron^li a perf etiy ti^hr pipi.a him'erer Miiall, and htm'ever 
long: but a hen m’e coiiie ttj eeiisider the paieer that can be traiis- 

iiiitt«i through a given pipe, with a given pereentage of h.ess, the t|iiesti«ii 
is flifferent. (livee the size and strength of tlit^ pipe, the gross aiiioimt 
Ilf power, ansi the iRTeeiitage of lo<s, and the limits are hxed. Thus, taking 
a l:f-iiieh pipe eapahle id staiifliiig L4iCi lbs, uii the square inch, the loss 
ill fniii-iiiittiiig lJ)t>l) horse-power would be about 5 per criit. per mile, 
ill tir>t iriiTeasiiig—ns the pressure fell to Tfll) lbs.'—to 10 per cent. We 
slioiild thim have lost half the power in about seven miles. We cannot 
say that seven miles the absolute linrit, for with a 24 inch pi|>e, which 
woiilil cost ftuir times as iiiiicli per mile, we coiilf! traiisiiiit the same pjwer 
thirty liiiies as far with the same lo^s. The eosi of hpwiiig a 12-iiich pi|>e 
f;T seven iiiile^, lioweveF. wuiili! probably be as liiiieh as eveii 1,000 horse- 
peWer wmiiIi! '^taiul: while a 24-iiieli pipe ier 2iM} miles wouild be out of 
ail pivspertiMiL Then there is the eMii^iuera^itui <»f leakage, which, although 
\fry **iiiall fc ^hort lengths, i- larger f»r grvah-T iengilm. 

Stwtui mllv> In at present an uiitsitie ectUiomical limit of hydraulic traiis- 
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l>t! 100 t lines as far with the stint" less, Thr c*ist, 

tiewei’er, %riiiiki lliiis !>e !0CI tiiiies as wliirli wuiild esrewl the 

iiuiiiiciil limit: hut imt enlj tln^cv hut pnietire him slmwii lliat |n#\ier 
liiitj hi* reniiiiiiiiiailly trmisiiiitted file times m far hv air as lij water— 
wiiiietliiiig like thirty iiiiles But mi ettiiijiiiriiiK these twn iiieiiiis, one 
rirciiiiistaiier iiiiist Hut he h#st sight ant! thiit is, that gvitiug the power 
into tile pi|M‘ in the ftiriii of eiiiiiprtissrfl air, will enm twire as iiuieh as 
getting it in in tfie form of water. This is a great advaiitage for water 
where the distaiiee is hut wlit*rt* tin* ilistanre is long, t!it‘ greater 

etficieiiej air more than eompeiisiites for this initial loss. 


Lik(" wiiter, air c‘aii mily l>e traiiHiiiitted eroiioiiiicallj w'here the cpmntitj 
is large, the friction Being pro|Kirtioiiately greater in siitall pifx^s than in 
large, varying as the four-tiftlis pow\*r of the cliaineter. 


This is a great drawback, both ms regards hjclraiilic and compressed 
air traiisioissioiL It does not afteet ro|ieH and shafts in the same ivaj, but 
even in these eases eoiisideratioiis of duratiility prevent these means being 
iisetl etfieitTitlj for the traiisiiiissioii of small (|iiaiitities of power to con¬ 
siderable distances, so that, with the possibility already mentioned, there 
riTiiaiiis aii o|>e!iiiig for any iiieaiis that will enable power to be transmitted 
efficiently in small i|iia!itities, and such a means we have in the flow of 
eleetrieity along wires or coiidiictors. In eoiisideriog electricity, we may 
well start with the (|!iestio!is, (1) Will eiectrieitj (‘liable us to trimsiiiit power 
in large i|iiaiitities more etiicieiitly than the foregtiing iiieans ? ( 2 ) Will it 
enable us to transmit small qiiaritities I These qiiestioiis may be more 
definitely answered than they could a few weeks ago. Thanks to the ex¬ 
periments of M. Deprez, who appears to have been the only one, out of all 
tiio>e who are aclvoeating tht" use of electricity, who has had the courage 
to try and see what can be done, we can now say with certainty that a 
current of electricity, eqiiivaleiit to 5 horse-power, may be sent along a 
telegraph wire l-6th of an inch in diameter, some ten miles long (there 
and back I ivitli an expenditure of 29 per cent, of the power, because this 
has already been cloiie. In order to do this, it would seem that M. Deprez 
has perfected his apparatus so as to have nearly reached the possible limit. 
Compared with wire rope, this means fills short in actual etiicieiicy, as 
M. Him sends oUU horse-power along a rope. To carry this aiiioimt, 

as ill the experiment of Dt'prez, one liimdred telegraph wires would be 
reijuirtil; these \v«juiid a rope would make it more than 1*4 inches 

ill diaiiieter. four times the weight of H. Hini’s rope. With the iiioving 
ropt" the loss per mile is only 1‘4 per cent., while with the electricity it 
was nearly ti: so that, as regards weight of coiidiictor and etficieiiey, the 
electric traiisiiiis>ioii is far iiiferha* to tht‘ firing ropte Nor i> this all With 
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the flying belt, M. Him found the loss at the ends, in getting the powe 
into and out of the rope, 2|- per cent.; whereas, in M. Deprez’s experimem 
30 per cent, was lost in the electric machinery alone, which is very smal 
as such machinery goes. But this is not all No account is here take] 
of the loss of power in the transmission to and from the electric machinery 
a matter which is, I believe, very much under-estimated. 

The machines made revolutions at 1,000 and 700, much too high fo 
direct connection with either a steam-engine or any mechanical operator 
the power, then, had at each end to be transmitted through gearing, o 
a system of belts. And supposing this alteration of speed to have bee: 
five or six at each end, experience tells us that a loss of at least 15 per ceni 
must ensue. This loss was indeed apparent, for the dynamometer wa 
connected with the machine with a belt, which showed a loss from thi 
one belt alone of 20 per cent. Taking the whole result, it does no 
appear that more than 15 or 20 per cent, of the work done by th 
steam-engine could have been applied to any mechanical operation at th 
other end of the line, as against 90 per cent, which might have bee: 
realised with wire rope transmission. To set off against this, electricit 
has the enormous advantage in the conductor being fixed, and in the fac 
that it is likely to be, if anything, less costly and more efficient for sma] 
quantities of power than for large. These advantages will certainly insur 
a very large use for electricity in the distribution of power, particularly fo 
high speed machinery. 

There is yet another means of communicating and distributing energ 
now coming rapidly into vogue. This is by the transmission of coal-ga 
along pipes. The distances, often many miles, through which the gas is oftei 
transmitted before reaching the engine, are such that, with any other mean 
of distributing power, would considerably enhance the cost of the powei 
But in the case of gas, it does not appear that these distances are at a] 
a matter of consideration. This may be at once explained. It takes abou 
ten cubic feet of gas to develop 1,000,000 foot-pounds in a gas-engine 
whereas of air compressed in the ordinary way it would require something 
like 140 cubic feet to yield the same power. Hence the comparative cos 
of transmission is the cost of transmitting ten cubic feet of gas agains 
that of 140 cubic feet of compressed air, and these would be about as on^ 
to twenty-five; so, as a means of distributing energy, gas is twenty-fiv' 
times more efficient than compressed air. 

I have now placed before you, as far as circumstances mil allow, th* 
various means by which energy, in a form available for power, may be trans 
mitted over long distances, together with the circumstances which limit sue! 
transmission. By means of the railway and steamboat, corn and coal cai 
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lijiy !^. iriiiiHiiiitltil half-way roiiiicl the earth with an expenditure of 
lumer tliaii half the piwer representcHl by the coal carried, but this 
call only Im* done wliert* tlie <|iia!itity to tninsiiiitted is very large. 

At pre.'^eiit tlds eificii‘iicy is iiiirivalled, no means of packed eneigy or 
Ilf eiirn*iit energy a|i|)s^«ichi!ig even 1 |>er cent. And further, theie is 
apiiiireii! riMiiii for a large diiiiiiiiifcioii in the present expenditure, small as 
it is, ill the iiiiproveiiieiG. of tht 3 steiiiii-eiigine as a means of directing the 
eiitTgv of coal. For the distrilnition of |K}vver, this means ceases to be 
riicieiii, nor ran it be employed to transmit energy which has already 
takeii tin* form of |iower. For these purposes other means have to be 
eiiiphnt^iL These various means, although they diflfer greatly in efficiency, 
all fill sii for Ixdow the efficiency of coal and wm, that a hundred miles 
ii|i|iearH to k‘ the oiitside limit any economical transmission of power in 
11 limit it j ftir iiiechaiiical piir|M)BeB, could be at present effected; and hence 
any {Miwrr, bc‘ it derived from wind or water, must be used within this 
nidiiis of its sourw; mid, except in places far out of the reach of rail or 
water, this limit may te divided by ten. 

iSo far iLs eflicieiiey of tniiisiiiission in considerable quantities, neither 
secondary batteries nor tdectrieal transmi&sion are more efficient than com- 
pressiai air or ladts, but when it comes to transmitting small quantities, 
then electric tniiismission has a decided advantage. The cost of the electric 
coiiiiiietcT diiiiiiiislies with the quantity to be transmitted, and by making 
the eoiidiiekir siifficieiitlj largt% its efficiency may be increased to any 
extent 

At the present time, electric conductors are continuous half-way round 
the World, and whenever a iiiessiige is sent from England to Australia direct 
energy is tmiismitted 10,000 miles, but in what quantity? The energy of 
the current, as it arrives, is not imieh more than sufficient to keep a watch 
going, at any rate not more than 1*1000 millionths of horse-power. The 
value of such energy, estimated at £17 per minute, would be equivalent to 
a billion pjiHids per Imrse-power |x^r hour, whereas the highest price paid 
fbr animal kbuiir in Australia or England is nut more than 6d. per horse¬ 
power per hi»iir. This shows the difference between the transmission of 
electricity lor telegraphic purposes and its transmission for mechanical 
purposes. Eiiii-gy difters in value gn’eatly, but for operations that can be 
perloiiiied by men or liorses, the price of energy must be regulated by the 
highest |jriee of corn. 

The prosperity of any spot in the past depended on the fertility of 
the adjacent soil But the use of coal lias altered this, and now the present 
prosixnty of this country is owing to the adjacency of our coal-fields, these 
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having rendered it possible to bring our food across the earth. The im¬ 
proved means of transmitting coal and corn, it would seem, have, or may 
again, change this, and if, instead of looking on the life of this country as 
limited by the life of our coal-fields, we look boldly forward, and foster every 
means, political, social, and mechanical, which may render this a favourite 
spot to live upon, we need not fear that the necessity of bringing our coal 
from a distance will make a difference which will counterbalance the ad¬ 
vantage we shall derive from the mechanical facilities we shall have here. 


9—2 
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[Read before S&)tion A at the “British Association,” 1883,] 

ON THE EQUATIONS OF MOTION AND THE BOUNDARY 
CONDITIONS FOR VISCOUS FLUIDS. 


Taking the ordinary equations of motion for viscous fluid, and supposing 
a tube indefinitely broad in the direction z, bounded by solid surfaces 


.( 1 )> 

which tube may be supposed continued in a circle so as to make a circular 
trough. Suppose it full of water, at rest, and subject to an acceleration X, 

the equation of motion gives 


du d^u 


( 2 ), 


or by altering the arrangement, instead of X we may have 

Now iriitiallv m = 0, ^ ^ = 0 • 

dy’ dif ’ 


du 

Jt 


= X, 


1 dp 
p du' 


nr 


right up to the surface. 


_ I dp 
p du ’ 


But by the boundary condition at the solid surface a = 0 always • 


which >hu\vs that the boundary conditions are at var 

of liiotioii. 


ariance with the equation 
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The equations simplify to 

dll _ dru 1 dp yr 
dt ^ dy- p dos'^ 

with the boundary condition that u is always zero at the boundaries. 
For initial conditions we will take p constant, and u uniformly zero. 
The equation (2) then becomes 


( 3 ), 


du _ 
dt 


(4). 


If now we suppose X to hcxve a uniform value the equation of motion 
du 

gives -^= X throughout the fluid, i.e, at the boundaries. This is contraiy 

du 

to the boundary conditions, for if u is always zero at the boundaries must 
also be zero. 


The functions wanting were rendered evident in the following manner. 

By differentiating equation (3) with respect to t, remembering that X 
and p are constants, and that ^ ^ > 


d du __ ip fdu\ 
dt dt ^ dy^\dt) 


an equation of which the integrals are well known, 

J = . 


(5), 


( 6 ), 


and which may be determined to suit the initial and boundary conditions. 

But it does not follow that the value of ^ in equation (6) is the same 
as in (4) because the integral of (5) includes an arbitrary function of y, 

du Pii j., . /H-x 

.( 0 . 

If we determine f(y) to suit equation (4) then equation (7) will not fit 
the initial boundary conditions. 

If however we determine f(;y) so that equation (4) shall be satisfied at 
some small distance r from the boundary, and the boundary condition 
satisfied we have 

n .(S), 

where is a numerical large quantity. 
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Such a function satisfies all the boundary conditions, but the general 

value of the function would be 


Voy^o 


wliere 


2Z, = Z 


(9). 


The addition of such a function to the equation of motion would meet the 
initial cijiiditions of the case in question, in which X is independent of 
but this is all, for the boundary conditions include that we must have all the 
differential coefficients of u with respect to t zero at the boundary, to meet 
which cmse it would be necessary to have a function 

[y^c] piy±e 

F{yt) = t{X,e - )-Vt{^X,e ^ .(10). 


Instead of adding such functions, however, it seems better to consider in 
what way the equation of motion can be modified so that these functions 
result from integration. This would be the case if instead of equation (3) 

we had the equation 


dll 

dt 


Po 




( 11 ), 


where 


2A = 1. 


That is, if we add the term 'I — A-~^ to the equation, it becomes com¬ 
patible with the boundary conditions, and the term itself is of the same 
order as others which have been neglected in constructing the equations of 
inotiiiii, and the strong presumption is that such terms have been neglected. 

^ The ease pursued here is the simplest possible, but by a similar method 
It may be shown that the general case for a fluid at constant density will be 
met jf the equations of motion be modified as follows: 


dp 


U.U 

d>-' 1 '^ dv dp 

dt - 

dw 

dt p!^' ~dt Tz 


P‘ dt -+ 

"-!l^Pp__dp 
df~ X + 


( 12 ), 


Ulotioii. ' ■ complete phenomena of 
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The original basis of the equations of motion for viscous fluids wer 
certain experimental phenomena, and it is important to notice that all thes 
phenomena belong to what may be called approximately steady motions 
So that neither the experimental verification of these equations, nor th* 
molecular hypothesis on which they were originally based, was in any sens' 
complete or general. And if the original framers of these equations ha( 
attempted to carry them to the second order of small quantities, it wouh 
only have been done by further molecular assumptions—and anything like i 
complete experimental verification was entirely wanting. 

This aspect of the case was changed by the foundation of a complet' 
molecular hypothesis of gases, for founding as it did the dynamica 
theory of gases on complete fundamental assumptions, the equations o 
motion followed as a consequence of these assumptions—and although no 
attempted, could have been obtained to any degree of small quantities 
Maxwell contented himself with showing that the equations of niotioi 
resulting from his assumptions agreed with the equations of motion obtainec 
by Stokes to the first order of small quantities^, but it was perfectly possible t< 
have joursued his reasoning to the second order of small quantities. Having 
then found that certain terms of the second order were wanting in thi 
equations of motion to meet the boundary conditions as shown by experi 
ment, the most probable method of defining these terms seemed to be t* 
carry the dynamical theory of gases to the second order of small quantities. 

For this investigation I adopted the same method as that which I hav 
explained in my paper on the dimensional properties of matter in th( 
gaseous statef, merely extending the method to meet the case of varying 
motion. The result was that I found terms of the form required, but the;; 
entered into the equations with the opposite sign to those required to mee 
the boundary conditions, and would thus only introduce arbitrary constanti 
of a periodic character. Besides which, these terms clearly vanished at th( 
boundaries, i.e. if the boundary were regarded as a plane of total reflection 
while according to the theory, as regards the first order of small quantities 
the boundary produced no tangential effects whatever. 

Having considerable confidence in the method I was using in deducing 
the equations of motion from the fundamental assumption; it naturallj 
occurred to me to re-examine the fundamental assumptions, to see if thes6 
had been introduced into the theory in their fulness. It was then 1 
observed that the theory, both as applied b}^ Maxwell, and myself, neglectec 
any possible dimensions of a molecule, and it became clear that by neglecting 

* Phil. Trans., 1867, p. 81. 
t See Paper 33, Vol. I., pp. 257 
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this we liiicl neglected that which made it possible for the boundary to 

priMliiee an a<*eelc‘nitiori on the fluid. 

Bv neglecting the dimensions of a molecule, the cause of transference of 
liioiiieiitiim across a surface reduces itself to the carriage of momentum by 
the moving molecules, wherejis if we take the size of molecules into account, 
a certain portion of the area of any ideal surface drawn through the gas 
must be occupied by the solid matter of the molecules, and the stresses in 
these molecules will be the cause of the transference of momentum across 
the surface. This cause of the transference of momentum across a plane 
kud been ignored with the dimensions of the molecule in the theory of 
gases *. 

It became necessary therefore to take this into account to see what effect 

it kid on the equations of motion. 

It is clear that this effect would involve the elasticity of the molecules 
tlieiiiselves, as the mte at which momentum would traverse them would be 
that of the propagation of sound in a solid, but considering the relative 
elasticities of solids and gases, it seemed legitimate to take the elasticity of 
the iiioleeules as infinite compared with that of the gas, i.e, to assume the 
iiioleeiiles as absolutely rigid—and the same for groups of molecules in 
contact, either directly or through other molecules with a solid surface. 


Now if we imagine a surface plane for the instant to he moving with the 
mean velocity of the matter which it traverses, and suppose that m molecules 
are cut by an unit of this plane and if the m molecules, cut by a plane 


parallel to the first and at a distance r, (the diameter of a molecule) — are 
in contact with those on the first, then if we have a third plane also at a 
distance /* from the second, — of the molecule cut by this will be directly in 

contact with the second, and ^ indirectly in contact with those on the first, 
so that of the m molecules on two planes at a distance y from each other 


where 


-1 

mq ^ = me 

= q. 


will be indirectly in contact with each other. 

N..W since aeeonliug to the assumptions, we regard this connection 

Certain Dimensional Properties of Matter in the 

isaM'uUii state. 


as 
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rigid, we see that if p is the density of the matter on any plane, this matter 
is rigidly connected with matter 

_py 

= pe 

at a distance y on either side of the plane, which therefore is an expression 
for the rigidity of a gas. And it may be noticed that, although the distance 

to which this rigidity extends is limited by the value of - at a surface such 

as 2 / = 0, it is absolute, so that at a solid surface all the matter (not 
molecules) in contact with the surface, has the mean motion of this surface 

whatever may be the value of 

The expression pe ^ has been obtained on the hypothesis of the distri¬ 
bution of molecules in a gas, and even so, without any very great degree of 
refining. 

It is impossible without a more definite hypothesis than has been pro¬ 
pounded at present as to the constitution of a liquid, to say what form the 
expression for rigidity might there take, but it is reasonable to suppose that 
as regards the law of molecular contact, it would be the same as that of a 
gas, only p instead of being large would be very small, but as regards the 
rigidity, the same assumption could not be made any more than a whole 
fishing-rod can be considered rigid in the same degree as a single joint of 
such a rod. 
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ON THE OEXERAL THEORY OF THERMO-DYNAMICS. 

A LECTURE DELIVERED TO THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 15 NOVEMBER, 1883. 

Fmm **Tlie Proceedmgs of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 1888.” 

In leetiiriog on any subject, it seems to be a natural course to begin with 
a dear explaiiaticm of the nature, purpose, and scope of the subject. But 
iij aiiHWtT to the question—What is thermo-dynamics? I feel tempted to 
reply-—It is a very difficult subject, nearly, if not quite, unfit for a lecture. 
The reiLsoniiig involved is such as can only be expressed in mathematical 
hiiigiiage. But this alone should not preclude the discussion of the leading 
features in popular language. The physical theories of astronomy, light, 
and sound involve eveui more complex reasoning, and yet these have been 
reiidereti popular, to the very great improvement of the theories. Had it 
appeared to me tluit it was the necessity for mathematical expression which 
alone stood in the way of a general comprehension of this subject, I should 
have felt c<»iiipelled tu decline to deliver this lecture, honourable as I acknow¬ 
ledge the task to be. 

What I conceive to be the real difficulty in the apprehension of the leading 
features of theriiio-dynaiiiics is, that it deals with a thing or entity (if I may 
so call heat I which, although we can recognise and measure its effects, is 
yet of Midi a nature that we eaiiiiut with any of our senses perceive its mode 

of opera! i«ai. 

Imagiio*, for a iiiuiiieiit, that clucks had been the work of Nature, and 
that the iiiechaiiisiii had been on such a small scale as to be imperceptible 
even witli the liighe>t micn^scope. The task of Galileo would then have 
been reversed: instead of inveiitiiig machinery to perform a certain object, 
his task \Mmld have been fruiii the observed motion of the hands to have 
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discovered the mechanical principles and actions of which these motions 
were the result. Such an effort of reason would be strictly parallel to 
that which was required for the discovery of the mechanical principles 
and actions of which the phenomena of heat were the result. 

In the imaginary case of the clock, the discovery might have been made 
in either of two ways. The scientific method would have been to have 
observed that the motion of the hands of the clock depended on uniform 
intermittent motion; this would have led to the principle of the uniformity 
of the period of vibrating bodies, and on this principle the whole theory of 
dynamics might have been founded. Such a theory would have been as 
obscure, but not more obscure, than the theory of thermo-dynamics. But 
there was another method in the case of timekeepers, the one by which the 
theory of dynamics was actually brought to light—namely, the invention of 
an artificial clock, the action of which could be seen, and, so to speak, under¬ 
stood. It was from the pendulum that the constancy of the periods of 
vibrating bodies was discovered, and from this followed the dynamical 
theories of astronomy, light, and sound. There is no great difficulty in the 
apprehension of these theories, because they do not call for the creation of a 
mental picture, but merely for the exaggeration or diminution of what we 
can actually see in the clock. 

As regards the mechanical theory of heat, however, no visible mechanical 
contrivance was discovered or recognised which afforded an example of this 
action; apparently, therefore, the only possible method was the scientific 
method—namely, the discovery of the laws of its action from the observation 
of the phenomena of heat, and accepting these laws, without forming any 
mental image of the dynamical origin, was the onl}' method open. This is 
what the present theory of thermo-dynamics purports to be. 

But although the theory of thermo-dpiamics may be said to have been 
discovered in the form in which it is now put forward, this is not quite true. 
For one of the discoverers of the second law, and the one who had i3riority 
over the others, worked by the aid of a definite mechanical hypothesis as to 
the actual molecular motions and forces on which the phenomena of heat 
depend, and many of the most important steps in the theory are solely to be 
attributed to his labours. But to return to the theory. This may be defined 
as including all the reasoning based on two perfectly general ex])erimental 
laws, without any hypothesis as to the mechanical origin of heat. In this 
form thermo-dynamics is a purely mathematical subject and unfit for a 
lecture. But as no one who has studied the subject doubts for a moment 
the mechanical origin of these laws, I shall be following the spirit, if not the 
letter of my subject, if I introduce a conception of the mechanical actions 
from which these laws spring. And this I shall do, although I should hardly 
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hiivu had it imt bet'ii that, while considering this lecture, I h 

eei-tain iii.-ehaiaeal (•..ulrivuuces which aftord sensible examples of the action 
of heat, in the sitne way as the i>endulum is an example of the same 

priiifiplrs jts tliose iiivt»!vt*«l ill the plieiioniena of sound and Hq t. ^ 

examples, thanks to the n*ady aid of Mr Forster in constructing the 

iip|iarntiiH, I am iii a |M.isit!eii to show you, and I am not without hope t & 
the.se kinetic engines may in a great measure remove the source of obscurity 

Oil wliifli I Imivo dwelt. 

'I'he general action (»f heat to cause matter to expand, or to tend to 
exjMind, is sufficiently obvious and jiopular. That the expanding matter will 
do work is a]s<» Kufficiently libviou.s, but the exact part which the heat plays 

in diiiiig this work in very obscure. 

It is liow’ kiiimui that heat performs two, and it may well he said three, 
clihtiiiet parts in doing the work. These are— 

11) To supply the energy etpiivaleiit to the work done. 

( 2 } Tt» give the matter the elasticity which enables it to expand, i.e., to 
convert tlie iiiCTt matter into an acting machine. 

|:l| To convey itself (i>., heat) in and out of the matter. 

This third fiiiiction is generally taken for granted in the theory of thermo- 
dyiiaiiiics. 

Iii onler to make any use of thermo-dynamics, a knowledge of the 

experimental plieiioiiieiia of heat is necessary; but as time will not permit 
of my entering largely into these, I have had some of the leading facts 
suspeiideil as diagranis. Uiie or two it will be well to mention. 

Heat fis a ipiaiitity is independent of temperature, the thermal unit 
taken being llie anioiiiit of heat necessary to raise 1 lb. of matter 
1' Fahrenheit. 

Temperature represents the intensity of heat in matter. Matter in 
most of its furiiis expands more or less uniformly as we add heat to it; 
hence the expansion of matter measures temperature. Gases such as 
air expand in abM^hite propoili«m to the heat added under a constant 
pres>iire. 

Absuiiite temperaiore is an idea derived from the observed rate of 
eoniractioii tif ga>t*s ; thoy w«aild vanish to nothing with the temperature 
4tjl below zero Fahrenheit. Ft»r the other phenomena I must refer to the 
diagraiiis as I pnceed. 

Our kiiowleilgt^ these facts has been accumulating during the last two 
iiiiiidred year>, anil it was in a very complete condition forty years ago. 
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before thermo-dynamics was bom. The birth of this science may be con¬ 
sidered as the result of the recognitiou of work—motion against resistance 
as a true measure of mechanical action, and of accumulated work or energy 
as the potency of all sources of power. These ideas have now become 
extremely popular, and all are able to recognise in the raised weight, the 
bent spring, the moving hammer, the same thing, energy, which is 
measured by the amount of work which can be derived from any of these 
sources. 

Before the recognition of this means of measuring mechanical potency, 
any definite idea of the true mechanical action of heat was impossible, for 
we had not recognised the only mechanical action by which it can be 
measured. 

In 1843 Joule conclusively proved that, by the expenditure of 772 ft.-lbs. 
a thermal unit of heat must be produced, provided all the work was spent in 
producing heat. The simplicity of the ideas here involved, and the com¬ 
pleteness of Joule’s proof, acted at once to render the first law popular. No 
language can be too strong in which to express the importance of this 
discovery; yet, as was long ago pointed out by Rankine, the very popularity 
of Joule’s law went a long way to obscure the fact that it did not constitute 
the sole foundation of the theory of thermo-dynamics. Before Joule’s dis¬ 
covery it was recognised that heat acted a part in causing work to be 
performed. It was clearly seen that it was heat which caused the water to 
expand into steam, against the resistance of the engine, and the necessity of 
heat to cause matter to expand was recognised. 

To make matter do work it was only necessary to heat it. It would 
expand, raising a weight; and since after doing its work the matter was still 
hot, it was supposed that the only necessity for the heat was to add increased 
elasticity to matter. It was seen that the heat that had once been used was 
so degraded in temperature that it could not be all used again. So that, 
although there was no idea that heat was actually consumed in doing the 
work, it was seen that for continuous work a continuous supply of heat at a 
high temperature was necessary. As regards the exact proportion of heat 
required for the supply of elasticity, to perforin a certain quantity of work, 
fairly clear ideas prevailed. It was seen that this depended on various 
circumstances. These were formulated by Carnot, who in 1828 gave a 
formula, which is equivalent to our second law of thermo-dynamics, of which 
it was the parent. 

Now this idea that heat merely caused work to be done was not absurd, 
as is sometimes supposed. Indeed we may say that the present popular idea 
that the whole heat is convertible into work is more erroneous than the old 
idea in the ratio of 10 to 1; because the old idea that the function of heat 
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is to supply elasticity was right, as far as it went. Although the present 
idea that the function of heat is to supply energy from which the work is 
drawn is also right, yet in any known possible heat-engine ten times more 
heat is necesimry for the purpose of giving elasticity to matter than is 
ttiiiverted into work by elasticity. This error, which seems to be very 
geneial amongst those who have not made a special study of the subject, may, 
1 think, attributed—first, to the popularity of the first law of thermo- 
dviiiimics, and secondly to the fact that although the second law of thermo¬ 
dynamics is nothing more nor less than a statement of the proportion which 
the i|iiantity of heat necessary to produce elasticity bears to the quantity 
whlvh this ehisticity will convert into work, yet that it is the invariable 
eiistoiii in stating this law to omit all attempt to explain the purpose which 
this excm of heat serves; the reason for this omission being that experiment 
only shows that this heat is necessary, and hence this is all that we have a 
right to say. 

If Biidi an error prevails it is only a popular error, for it certainly did 
not afiecfc the progress of the science. No sooner did Joule’s law become 
known than it was taken up by Rankine, who, in 1849, published a complete 
thetiry of thenno-dynainics, based, as I have said, on a hypothetical 
eoiistitiitioii of matter. This was almost simultaneously followed by 
theories Imsed on an improved form of Carnot’s reasoning by Thomson and 
Ciaiisiiis. 

Rankine s theory was based on a hypothetical constitution of matter. He 
inveiited a system of molecular motions and constraints, which he called 
iiioleeiilar vortices, and he then calculated the effects of these motions by 
the theory of iiiechanics. The fact that his reasoning was based on a 
hy|NU!it*sis was considered by many as a fault in his reasoning. But on the 
other hand the clear idea thus obtained, as to the reason of everything he 
was doing, gave him such an advantage over those who were working by 
experimental laws, of the meaning of w'hich they would venture no opinion, 
that he was letl to make discovery after discovery in advance of his 
Ciiiiipetityrs, while some of his discoveries are still beyond the reach of 
experiment. 

There wab, however, a difficulty Rankine had to face; some properties of 
iiiatTer were pointed mit which his hypothetical matter did not possess. 
TliiN was not iiiiidi to be wondered at, for although Rankine had invented 
iiiarliiiiery which would aecuiiiit for the mechanical action of heat, there was 
no reaMjii to Mippose this to be the only machinery. Rankine, with a view 
to the diiiiiiilt iiilciiLitiolis he had to make, had chosen machinery as simple 
as Instead, h.»wever, of trying to complicate it, he, yielding to 

the epiiiioii of his Ci temporaries, adopted the general conclusions to which 
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it had led him as axiomatic laws, and so cut himself adrift from his 
hypothesis. 

It comes to be, then, that the student of thermo-dynamics finds as a 
reason why we must pass a large amount of heat through his engine, 
besides that which is converted into work, he is to accept an axiomatic law 
as to the greatest possible amount that can be converted under the 
circumstances. 

To tell a child who asks why he cannot have more food, that he can only 
have 6 oz. a day, would be considered cruel. So to tell a student who wants 
to know why, out of the ten million foot-lbs. in 1 lb. of coal, a steam-engine 

T - . 

can only give one million as work, that he is only allow^ed - y — y , is cruel, 

yet this is all he can have from the theory of thermo-dynamics based on 
its experimental laws. 

Rank in e, when compelled to abandon his hypothesis as the foundation 
of his theory by the objections justly urged against it, pointed out the 
great disadvantage of a mechanical theory conveying no conception of the 
mechanical basis of its laws; and called on all those who taught the 
subject, to try and find some popular means of illustrating the second law. 

This call was made twenty years ago; but, I believe, up to the present 
time no such illustration has been forthcoming- When undertaking this 
lecture I had no idea of such an illustration, and I did not intend to say 
much as to the reason of the second law. But, as I have said, three weeks 
ago an idea occurred to me. It arose in this way: Heat acts in matter to 
transform heat into work by molecular mechanism. Having much studied 
the subject, I have in my mind a picture, right or wrong, of the mechanism, 
and the part which heat acts. The question occurred—Is there no way of 
making a machine such that, although the parts are in visible motion, and 
the energy transformed to work is visible energy, yet the energy supplied 
shall have the characteristics of heat-energy, and the machine shall act simply 
in virtue of the elasticity caused by the motion of its parts ? 

The question had no sooner arisen than several ways of carrying out the 
idea presented themselves. 

The general idea of the mechanical condition which we call heat is, that 
the particles of matter are in active motion ; but it is the motion of the 
individuals in a mob, with no common direction or aim. Rankine assumed 
the motion to be rotatory, but it now appears more probable that the motion 
in the particles is oscillatory, undulatory, rotatory, and all kinds of motion, 
whatsoever; so that the communication of heat to matter means the com¬ 
munication of internal agitation—mob agitation. If, then, we are to make a 
machine to act the part of hot matter, we must make a machine to perform 
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its wtirk ill virtue of tlie etiiiiiinmicatioii of irifeenial promiscuous motion 
miiHiiig’st its jijirtH. The action of lieat-niechanism to do work is simply that 
of exjiiiiiNiiiii of vtiliiiiii% or llie iiicreas<?d efiort to expand owing to increased 
iigiiatitiiL I first tni‘d to think of some working arrangements of small 
Imtlieh wliieli Klioiild fureibij ex|iaiici wdim shaken; but it appeared that it 
w'oiikl be? iiiiieli easii*!’ to effect a eoiitraction. This was as good. As long as 
itiij clefiiiiie altenitioii in shafMj could t>e produced against resistances by a 
definite mmmiit of ligitation in its parts, we should have a machine illustrat¬ 
ing the action the heat-engine. 

Kiip|)ose we want to raist» a bucket from a well. Our best way is to pull 
or wind up t!ie rojR% but that is because the eneigy we employ is in a 
efiiiipliloly direetalile form. Suppose w '<3 had no such directable energy, but 
could only sliakti the rojw\ it having been first made fast at the top (Fig. 1, 
next page). Then, it being a heavy rope, a chain is better; suppose we 
shake the ehaiii latenillj, wavt‘s will run down the chain, and, if we go on 
shaking, the chain will assiiiiie a <*ontiiiuo!iKly changing sinuous form (Figs. 
2 and »Ik and, us the chain does not stretch, the bucket must be raised -to 
allow for thi^ siiiiiositii-s. The chain will have changed its mechanical 
ehitnicter, and from being a tight line or tie in a vertical direction, will 
}M>ssess kinetic ehisticitj, that is, elasticity in virtue of its motion, causing it 
to Clint Kict its vertical length. 

The bucket will be raised, although not to the top of the well, and work 
will have been done in raising it, but the work spent in shaking the chain 
will be not only the e«|uivalent of the work spent in raising the bucket, but 
also of all the kinetic agitation in the chain necessary to raise the bucket. 
Having raiMHl the Inieket as far as possible with a certain power of agitation, 
if the supply of agitation be cut off, then that already in the chain will 
sustain the bucket until it is destroyed by friction, when the bucket will 
gradually descend. 


But if we want t«» do more work, to raise another bucket, we may take 
that whieii is mi'^ed oti at the level at which it is raised; then, to get the 
ihaiiii down again, we must allow it to cool,'i.c., allow the agitation to die 
out: then, attaidiiiig aiiutlier bucket, to raise this, we shall again have to 
supply tht' same heat, perlorm the same work, he., the work to raise the 
bucket, ami the agitatitjii-eiiergy of the chain. Thus w’e see that the energy 
necessary to the Working of the iimchiiie serves two purposes, it supplies 
the energy iit^cessary to raise the bucket, and the energy necessary to 
convert the chain from an iiiexteiisible tie into an elastic contracting system, 
capable yf rai>i!ig tin* weight, neither of which portions of energy^ again 
ser\iceable after the bucket lias been raised. The one portion is already 
euiiverted into work, and the other, although still in existence in the chain 
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as energy, can only sustain the position of the chain. Before it could be 
used to do more work it must be got out of the chain and back again, which 



is just the thing you cannot do; we can get some of it out and some of it 
back, but not all. 

It must not be supposed that this method of raising a bucket by shaking 
the rope is recommended as the best means. No one would dream of using 
it if we could get a direct pull, but that is nothing to the point. We are 
considering the action of heat, and we have limited ourselves to using energy 
of the same kind that heat supplies; that is, energy in the form of promis¬ 
cuous agitation, absolutely without direction, so that the question is, how 
can we raise the bucket by shaking ? 

I feel that there is a childish simplicity about this illustration, that may 
at first raise the feeling of “Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus,” in the 
minds of some of my hearers, but, should this be the case, I have every 
confidence that calm reflection will have the same effect as on Naaman. 

The case of the shaken rope, as I have put it, is no mere illustration of 
the action of heat, but an instance of the same application of the same 
principles. The sensible energy in the shaking rope only differs from the 
energy of heat, i.e., a bar of metal is the scale of the motion; we see that in 
the chain but not in the bar, not because the molecules of the bar are 
moving slower, but because the scale of motion is infinitely smaller. The 
temperature of the bar from absolute zero measures the mean square of the 
velocity of all its parts, multiplied by some constant depending on the mass 
of the parts which are moving together; so the mean square of the velocity 
of the chain multiplied by the weight per foot of the chain really represents 
the absolute temperature of the sensible energy in the chain. 

The apparatus which I have on the table is an obvious adaptation of the 
rope and the bucket. There are three different illustrations apparently very 
different in form, but all working by the same principle. 


O. R. II. 


10 



Here is the chain (Figs. 1, 2, 3), by the shaking of which (addition of 
promiscuous energy) a weight of 2 lbs. is raised 3 feet, or 6 foot-lbs. of work 
done; here is another sort of chain, a series of parallel horizontal bars of 
wood, connected and suspended by two strings (Figs. 4, 5, and 6). By giving 
a circular oscillation to the upper bar, the whole apparatus is set into a 



Fig. 4. Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 


testing motion (agitation); the strings are continually bent, and the 
vertical length of the whole system is shortened, and a weight of 10 lbs. or 
the bucket of the pump is caused to rise, raising water just as if we boiled 
water under the piston of a steam-engine. To get the bucket down again 
for another stroke, we must quiet or cool the chain, j ust as we must condense 
the steam, and the energy taken out of the chain in cooling corresponds 
exactly with the heat that must be taken out of the steam in order to 
condense it. 

The waves of the sea constitute a source of energy in the form of sensible 
agitation : but this energy cannot be used to work continuously one of these 
kinetic-machines, for exactly the same reason as the heat in the bodies at 
the mean temperature of the earth's surface cannot he used to work heat- 
engines. A chain attached to a ship's mast in a rough sea would become 
elastic with agitation, but this elasticity could not be used to raise cargo 
out of the hold, because it would be a constant quantity as long as the 
roughness of the sea lasted. 

In practical mechanics we have no source of energy consisting of sensible 
agitation, besides the waves of the sea; so that there has been no demand 
fur these kinetic engines to transform sensible mob-energy into work; bad 
there been, I might have patented my idea, though probably it would have 
king ago been discovered. But there has been a demand for what we may 
call sensible kinetic elasticity, to perform for sensible motion the part which 
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the heat elasticity performs in the thermometer, and for this purpose the 
principle of the kinetic machine was long ago applied by Watt. The 
common governor of a steam-engine acts by kinetic elasticity, which elasticity, 
depending on the speed at which the governor is driven, enables the 
governor to contract as the speed increases. The motion of the governor is 
not of the form of promiscuous agitation, but, though systematic, all the 
motion is at right angles to the direction of operation, so that the principle 
of its action is the same. 

The kinetic elasticity of the governor performs the same part as the 
heat elasticity in the matter of the thermometer; the first measures by 
contraction the velocity of the engine, and the other measures by expansion 
the velocity of the molecules of the matter by which it is surrounded, so 
that we now see that w^hile measuring the speed of sensible revolution, we 
are performing on a different scale the same operation as measuring the 
temperature of bodies which depends on the molecular velocities, and that 
quite unconsciously we have constructed instruments to perform the two 
similar operations which act by means of the same mechanical action, namely, 
kinetic elasticity. 

These kinetic examples of the action of heat must not be expected to 
simplify the theory, except in so far as they give the mind something definite 
to grasp; what they do is to substitute something we can see for what we 
can barely conceive. 

The theory of thermo-dynamics can be deduced from any one of these 
kinetic examples by the application of the principles of mechanics; such 
application involves complex dynamical reasoning, such as can only be 
executed by the aid of mathematics, and would be altogether unfit to intro¬ 
duce into a lecture. I shall therefore pass on to some considerations resulting 
from the theory of thermo-dynamics. 

The discovery of the two laws has enabled us to perfect and complete 
our experimental knowledge of the phenomena of heat. But probably the 
greatest practical use is that these two laws enable us to calculate with 
certainty, from the experimental properties of any matter, the extreme 
potency of any source of power. 

Thus we find by experiment that a pound of coal burnt in a furnace 
yields fourteen to sixteen thousand thermal units of heat. The first law, 
Joules law, tells us at once that this is equivalent to from 11,000,000 to 
13,000,000 foot-lbs. of energy. But this is not, as seems to be generally 
supposed, the power of coal. The second law of thermo-dynamics tells us 
that in order that this energy might be realised, it must be capable of being 
developed at an infinite temperature, whereas- we know that this cannot be 

10—2 
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the case; and there is a growing idea that the temperature at which coal 
will bum is not so extremely high, about 3,000° Fahrenheit. Taking^this 
temperature, and assuming the temperature of the atmosphere to he 60 , we 
have for the proportion of the heat of coal, that we could with a perfect 

engine call power, , about 80 per cent., or from 9,000,000 to 11,000,000 

f4X)t-lbs, 

A^in, we know the heat properties of all known liquids and gases, so 
that we (mn, by the second law, tell the greatest possible proportion of the 
heat rweived, which can be converted into power by any of these agents. 

In the steam-engine, for instance, we see that the present limits of art 
restrict the temperatures absolutely to 400°, and practically the limits are 
much lem; while the lowest temperature that can be worked to in a 
condenser is 100°. Then, as the limit to the possibility, we have one-third 
as the great^t proportion, or three out of the nine million foot-lbs. 

The great^t actual achievement by Mr Perkins has been about two 
millions, while the best engines in use only give us a little over one million, 
or about one-ninth of the possible realizable portion between 3,000° and the 
mean temperature of the earth’s surface. 

I cannot here enter upon these, but the reasons why higher temperatures 
cannot be used in the steam-engine are obvious enough. 

The same reasons do not apply to hot air as an agent. This may be 
worked at much greater temperatures; and about thirty years ago, as soon 
as it appeared from the science of thermo-dynamics that the limit of 
efficiency depended on the range of temperature, attention was much directed 
to air as a substitute for steam. The attempts then made failed through 
what were then called practical, or art difficulties. 

Just at the present time the possibility of other heat-engines than 
steam-engines has again come to the front; and as this is so, it seems 
desirable to call attention to a circumstance connected with heat-engines 
which has as yet occupied quite a subordinate place in the theory of heat- 
engines. This is the law as to the rate at which heat can be made to do 
\\ork b} an agent, such as steam or air. The greatest possible efficiency of 
the agent, i.e., the proportion which the work done bears to the mechanical 
ei|iiivalent of the heat spent, is a matter of fundamental importance; but 
the rapidity with which the heat can be so transformed with a given amount 
of apparatus, as an engine of a given weight, is a matter of at least as great 
importance. ° 

hich would be the best 


engine for a steamboat j one that would develop 
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20 H.P. for every ton gross weight, consuming 2 lbs. of coal per H.p. per 
hour, or one that only gave 2 H.P. per ton weight, and only consumed 1 lb. 
of coal ? Unquestionably the former; yet hitherto the question of heat 
economy has been considered theoretically, to the exclusion of time economy. 
Yet the latter forms a legitimate part of the subject of thermo-dynamics, and 
has played a greater part in the selection of steam as the fittest agent than 
the consideration of the heat-economy. 

In the theory of thermo-dynamics it is assumed that the working agent, 
be it water or any other, can be heated up and cooled down at pleasure, 
without any consideration as to the time taken for these operations, which 
are considered to be mere mechanical details. 

Yet in the science of heat a great amount of labour has been spent; a 
great amount of knowledge gained as to the rate at which heat will traverse 
matter. And more than this; it is well known that heat cannot be made to 
enter and leave matter without a certain loss of power, i,e., a certain lowering 
of the working range of temperature. It is by heat that heat is carried 
into the substance; and hence, as I have indicated, there is a third law of 
thermo-dynamics relative to this transmission. Heat only flows down the 
gradient of temperature, and in any particular substance the rate at which 
heat flows is proportional to the gradient of temperature. Hence to get the 
heat from the source or furnace into the working substance a certain time 
must be consumed, and this time diminishes as the difference of temperature 
of the furnace and the working substance increases. 

The examples of the kinetic engines which I have shown you well 
illustrate this. If we shake the end of a chain, the wriggle passes along the 
chain at a given speed. It appears that an interval must elapse between the 
first shaking of the chain and the establishment of sufficient agitation to 
move the bucket; a further interval before the bucket is completely raised ; 
and further still, another interval must elapse before the chain can be cooled 
again for another stroke ; so that this kinetic engine will only work at a given 
rate. I can increase this rate by shaking harder, but then I expend more 
energy in proportion to the work done. 

This exactly corresponds with what goes on in the steam-engine, only, 
owing to the agent water being heated, expanded, and cooled severally in the 
boiler, cylinder and condenser, the connection is somewhat confused. 

But it is clear that for every H.P. something like 15 million foot-pounds 
of power have to pass from the furnace into the boiler. As out of this 15 
we cannot use more than 2 million, the remaining 13 are available for 
forcing the heat from the products of combustion into the water, and out of 
the steam into the condensing water, and they are usefully employed for 
this purpose. 
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The boilers are made small enough to produce sufiBcient steam, and this 
size is determined by the difference of the internal temperature of the gases 
in the furnace and the water in the boiler, and whatever diminishes this 
difference would necessarily increase the size of the heating surface, i.e., the 
weight of the engine. The power which this difference of temperature 
represente cannot be realised in the steam-engine, so that it is most nsefully 
employed in diminishing the necessary size of the boiler. Still it is an 
important fact to recognise that our present steam-engines require the 
expenditure of more than five times as much of the power of the heat (not 
of the heat) in getting the heat into the working substance as in performing 
the ^tual operation. This loss of power does not so much occur in the 
resistance of the metal which separates the furnace from the water as in the 
resistance of the gases. Gas is a very bad conductor; and though a thin 
layer adjacent to the plates is always considerably cooled, little further cooling 
goes on until, by the internal currents, this layer is removed, and a fi;*esh hot 
layer substituted in its place. 

Similar resistance would occur inside the boiler between the water and 
the hot plate, nay does occur, until the water begins to boil, but then the 
evaporation of the water takes place at the hot surface, and every particle of 
water boiled absorbs a great deal of heat, which leaves the surface in the form 
of bubbles, allowing fresh water to come up. 

If we had air inside the boiler instead of water, we should require from 
five to ten times the surface to carry off the same heat, which is a sufficient 
reason why what are called hot-air engines cannot answer, even did not the 
same argument hold with enormously greater force in the condenser. 

Steam is as bad a conductor of heat as air as long as it does not condense, 
but, in condensing, steam will conduct heat to a cold surface at an almost 
infinite rate, tor as the steam comes up to the surface it is virtually anni¬ 
hilated, leaving room for fresh steam to follow, which it will do if necessary 
with the velocity of sound. If, however, there is the least incondensable 
air in the steam this will be left as a layer against the fresh steam. 
Some }ears ago I made some experiments on this subject, which showed 
that 5 or 10 per cent, of air in the steam would virtually prevent 
condensation. 

If a flask be boiled till all the air is out, and nothing but pure steam is 
left, and if the flask be then closed and a few drops of cold water 
introduced, the pressure instantly falls to zero, though it immediately 
recovers from the boiling of the water in the flask. If now a little air be 
admitted, and allowed to mix with the steam, the few drops of water produce 
scarcely any effect. 

The facility with which steam carries heat to a cold surface is both an 
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enormous advantage and some drawback; as compared with air it is an 
enormous advantage in enabling the steam to be cooled in the condenser. 
But during the working of the steam in the cylinder, when the steam is 
wanted to keep its heat, the facility with which it condenses is a great draw¬ 
back, and necessitates the keeping of the cylinder hotter than the steam by 
a steam-jacket. For this part of its work the non-conductivity of incon¬ 
densable air is a great advantage. 

In dwelling thus on the conducting powers of air and steam, my purpose 
has been to prepare the way for a few remarks I wish to make on another 
form of heat-engine—the engine in which the heat is generated in the working 
substance itself. 

The combustion-engine, in the form of the cannon, is the oldest form of 
heat-engine. Here the chemically separate elements in the form of gun¬ 
powder are the working substances put into the cylinder; they take in with 
them the potential energy of chemical separation, which by means of a spark 
take the kinetic form of heat. Here there is no conduction, the kinetic 
elasticity propels the shot, and all the heat over and above that used 
in imparting energy to the shot is lost. The advantages of this form of 
engine are two. There is no time necessary for conduction, and as the gas 
generated is not condensable, there is little loss of heat by conduction to the 
cold metal. 

These two advantages are very great, but I should not have mentioned 
them in reference to guns were it not that there appears to be the dawning 
of an idea of taming this form of engine so as to substitute it for the steam- 
engine. To do this it is necessary to introduce coal or coal-gas;—and oxygen 
in the form of air in place of gunpowder. The thermo-dynamic theory 
applied to such engines shows that they should possess great advantages over 
the steam-engine in point of economy. And the considerations I have 
brought forward as to the loss of the power of heat in the transference of 
heat from the furnace to the boiler seem to promise such engines an 
enormous advantage in rate of work, while the substitution of a non-con¬ 
densable gas for steam in the cylinder seems to get over the art-difficulty of 
making cylinders to work under high temperatures. We cannot expect any 
piston to work in a cylinder of over 300^ or 400° temperature, but with 
non-condensing gases the cylinder may be kept cool with little cooling effect 
on the gases contained in it, even if the temperature of these is 3,000°. 
This will be the case if the gas in the cylinder is not in a violent state of 
internal agitation, but it should be remembered that all internal currents 
much facilitate the conveyance of heat to the walls. 

There is one drawback shown by the theory of these engines. The 
simple expansion of the gases resulting from combustion is not sufficient to 
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ccMil them to anything like the temperature of 60^ and to get the greatest 
t*ct)iM>iiiy some of the remaining heat should be used to heat the fresh 
charge. To do this, however, would necessitate the extraction of the heat 
from one inass of gas to communicate it to another, which would introduce 
all the difficulties of the boiler, increased by having gas instead of water. 

But even wasting this heat, the theory still shows a large margin of 
economy for such engines over the present performance of steam-engines, 
a margin which is said to have been already realised in the gas-engine, which 
is a form of combustion-engine in a high state of efficiency. Now, by means 
of Diiwsoii gas, Messrs Crossley seem to have obtained 2,000,000 out of the 
lO,0O(hO(W ft.-lba in 1 Ib. of coal. Further accomplishment in this direction 
is a question of art ; but while on all other hands science shows impassable 
barriers not far in advance of the present achievements of art, in this 
direetifiii thermo-dynamics extended to include the rate of operation shows 
no kiiomui barriers ; while the fact that, as gas-engines, this system of com¬ 
bustion heat-engines hm already established a footing assures them continual 
iiiiprovemerit. 

In eoneliision I would say, by way of caution, that the theory of thermo¬ 
dynamics does not lead to the conclusion, which seems to he generally held 
by those who have only realised the first law of the science, that the steam- 
engine is a semi-barbarous machine, wasting more than it uses, very well 
for those who know no science, but only waiting until those better educated 
have time to turn their attention to practical matters, and then to give place 
to something much better. Thermo-dynamics shows us not the faults but 
the piTfections of the steam-engine, in which there is no waste of power, 
sinre all is used either in doing work or in promoting the rate at which the 
work can be done. Next to the watch, the steam-engine is the highest 
development of mechanical art, and the science of thermo-dynamics may be 
said to be the result of the study of the steam-engine. 
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It has long been a matter of very general regret with those who are 
interested in natural philosophy, that in spite of the most strenuous efforts 
of the ablest mathematicians, the theory of fluid motion fits very ill with the 
actual behaviour of fluids; and this for unexplained reasons. The theory 
itself appears to be very tolerably complete, and affords the means of 
calculating the results to be expected in almost every case of fluid motion, 
but while in many cases the theoretical results agree with those actually 
obtained, in other cases they are altogether different. 

If we take a small body such as a raindrop moving through the air, the 
theory gives us the true law of resistance; but if we take a large body such 
as a ship moving through the water, the theoretical law of resistance is 
altogether out. And what is the most unsatisfactory part of the matter is 
that the theory affords no clue to the reason why it should apply to the one 
class more than the other. 

When, seven years ago, I had the honour of lecturing in this room on the 
then novel subject of vortex motion, I ventured to insist that the reason why 
such ill success had attended our theoretical efforts was because, owing to 
the uniform clearness or opacity of water and air, we can see nothing of the 
internal motion ; and while exhibiting the phenomena of vortex rings in 
water, rendered strikingly apparent by partially colouring the water, but 
otherwise as strikingly invisible, I ventured to predict that the more general 
application of this method, which I may call the method of colour-bands. 
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would reveal clues to those mysteries of fluid motion which had baffled 
philosophy. 

To-night I venture to claim what is at all events a partial verification 
of that prediction. The fact that we can see as far into fluids as into solids 
naturally raises the question why the same success should not have been 
obtained in the case of the theory of fluids as in that of solids ? The answer 
is plain enough. As a rule, there is no internal motion in solid bodies ; and 
hence our theory based on the assumption of relative internal rest applies to 
all cas<^. It is not, however, impossible that an, at all events seemingly, 
solid body should have internal motion, and a simple experiment will show 
that if a class of such bodies existed they would apparently have disobeyed 
the laws of motion. 

These two wooden cubes are apparently just alike, each has a string tied 
to it. Now, if a ball is suspended by a string you all know that it hangs 
vertically below the point of suspension or swings like a pendulum. You see 
this one does so. The other you see behaves quite differently, turning 
lip sideways. The effect is very striking so long as you do not know the 
cause. There is a heavy revolving wheel inside which makes it behave like 
a top. 

Now what I wish you to see is, that had such bodies been a work of 
nature so that we could not see what was going on—if, for instance, apples 
were of this nature while peara were what they are—the laws of motion 
would not have been discovered; if discovered for pears they would not 
have applied to apples, and so would hardly have been thought satis¬ 
factory. 

Such is the case with fluids: here are two vessels of water which 
appear exactly similar—even more so than the solids, because you can see 
right through them—and there is nothing unreasonable in supposing that 
the same laws of motion would apply to both vessels. The application of 
the method of colour-bands, however, reveals‘a secret: the water of the one 
is at rest, while that in the other is in a high state of agitation. 

I am speaking of the two manners of motion of water—not because there 
are only two motions possible; looked at by their general appearance the 
!iit.itions yf water are iiitinite in number; but what it is my object to make 
clear to-night is that all the various phenomena of moving water may be 
divided into two broadly distinct classes, not according to what with uniform 
fluids are their apparent motions, but. according to the internal motions 
of the fluids, which are invisible with clear fluids, but which become visible 
with colour-bands. 

The phenomena to be shown will, I hope, have some interest in them- 
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selves, but their intrinsic interest is as nothing compared to their philosophical 
interest. On this, however, I can but slightly touch. 

I have already pointed out that the problems of fluid-motion may be 
divided into two classes: those in which the theoretical results agree with 
the experimental, and those in which they are altogether different, Now 
what makes the recognition of the two manners of internal motion of fluids 
so important,fis that all those problems to which the theory fits belong to the 
one class of internal motions. 

The point before us to-night is simple enough, and may be well expressed 
by analogy. Most of us have more or less familiarity with the motion of 
troops, and we can well understand that there exists a science of military 
tactics which treats of the best manoeuvres and evolutions to meet particular 
circumstances. 

Suppose this science proceeds on the assumption that the discipline of 
the troops is perfect, and hence takes no account of such moral effects as may 
be produced by the presence of an enemy. 

Such a theory would stand in the same relation to the movements of 
troops, as that of hydrodynamics does to the movements of water. For 
although only the disciplined motion is recognised in military tactics, troops 
have another manner of motion when anything disturbs their order. And 
this is precisely how it is with water: it will move in a perfectly direct 
disciplined manner under some circumstances, while under others it becomes 
a mass of eddies and cross streams, which may be well likened to the motion 
of a whirling, struggling mob where each individual particle is obstructing 
the others. 

Nor does the analogy end here: the circumstances which determine 
whether the motion of troops shall be a march or a scramble, are closely 
analogous to those which determine whether the motion of water shall be 
direct or sinuous. 

In both cases there is a certain influence necessary for order: with troops 
it is discipline; with water it is viscosity or treacliness. 

The better the discipline of the troops, or the more treacly the fluid, the 
less likely is steady motion to be disturbed under any circumstances. On the 
other hand, speed and size are in both cases influences conducive to un¬ 
steadiness. The larger the army, and the more rapid the evolutions, the 
greater the chance of disorder; so with fluid, the larger the channel, and the 
greater the velocity, the more chance of eddies. 

With troops some evolutions are much more difficult to effect with 
steadiness than others, and some evolutions which would be perfectly safe 
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on ]^rade, would be sheer madness in the presence of an enemy. So it is 

with water. 

One of my chief objects in introducing this analogy of the troops is to 
eniphasise the feet, that even while executing manoeuvres in a steady manner, 
there may be a fundamental difference in the condition of the fluid. This is 
ewily rwlised in the case of troops. Difficult and easy manoeuvres may be 
exTOiited in equally steady manners if all goes well, but the conditions of the 
moving trm>ps are e^ntially different. For while in the one case any slight 
disiirrangement would be easily rectified, in the other it would inevitably lead 
to a «!rai]fible. The source of such a change in the manner of motion under 
such circumstances, may be ascribed either to the delicacy of the manoeuvre, 
or to the upsetting disturbance, but as a matter of fact, both of these 
causes are necessary. In the case of extreme delicacy an indeflnitely 
small disturbance, such as is always to be counted on, will effect the 
change. 

Under these circumstances we may well describe the condition of the 
triMiips in the simple manoeuvre as stable, while that in the delicate man- 
ceuvre is unstable, i.c. will break down on the smallest disarrangement. 
The small disarmngement is the immediate source of the break-down in the 
mine sense as the sound of a voice is sometimes the cause of an avalanche ; 
but if we regard such disarrangement as certain to occur, then the source of 
the disturbance is a condition of instability. 

All this is exactly true for the motion of water. Supposing no disarrange¬ 
ment, the water would move in the manner indicated in theory just as, if 
there is no disturbance, an egg will stand on its end; but as there is always 
slight disturbance, it is only when the condition of steady motion is more or 
less stable that it can exist. In addition then to the theories either of military 
tactics or of hydrodynamics, it ivS necessary to know under what circum¬ 
stances the manoeuvres of which they treat are stable or unstable. And it 
is in definitely separating these conditions that the method of colour-bands 
has done good service which will remove the discredit in which the theory of 
hydrodynamics has been held. 

In the first place, it has shown that the property of viscosity or treacliness, 
possessed more or less by all fluids, is the general influence conclusive to 
steadiness, while, on the other hand, space and velocity are the counter 
influence: and the effect of these influences is subject to one perfectly 
dofiiiite law, which is that a particular evolution becomes unstable for a 
definite value of the viscosity divided by the product of the velocity and 
space. This law explains a vast number of phenomena which have hitherto 
appeared paradoxical. One general conclusion is, that with sufficiently slow 
motion all manners of motion are stable. 
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The effect of viscosity is well shown by introducing a band of coloured 
water across a beaker filled with clear water at rest. ISTow the water is quite 
still, I turn the beaker round about its axis. The glass turns but not the 
water, except that which is close to the glass. The coloured water which is 
close to the glass is drawn out into what looks like a long smear, but it is 
not a smear, it is simply a colour-band extending from the point in which the 
colour touched the glass in a spiral manner inwards, showing that the 
viscosity was slowly communicating the motion of the glass to the water 
within. To prove this I have only to turn the beaker back, and the colour- 
band assumes its radial position. Throughout this evolution the motion has 
been quite steady—quite according to the theory. 

When water flows steadily it flows in streams. Water flowing along a pipe 
is such a stream bounded by the solid surface of the pipe, but if the water 
be flowing steadily we can imagine the water to be divided by ideal tubes 
into a fagot of indefinitely small streams, any of which may be coloured 
without altering its motion, just as one column of infantry may be distin¬ 
guished from another by colour. 

If there is internal motion, it is clear that we cannot consider the whole 
stream bounded by the pipe as a fagot of elementary streams, as the water is 
continually crossing the pipe from one side to the other, any more than we 
can distinguish the streaks of colour in a human stream in the corridor of 
a theatre. 

Solid walls are not necessary to form a stream: the jet from a fire hose, 
the falls of Niagara, are streams bounded by a free surface. 

A river is a stream half bounded by a solid surface. 

Streams may be parallel, as in a pipe; converging, as in a conical mouth¬ 
piece ; or when the motion is reversed, diverging. Moreover, the streams 
may be straight or curved. 

All these circumstances have their influence on stability in a manner 
which is indicated in the accompanying table :— 


Circumstances conducive to 


Direct or Steady Motion, 

1. Viscosity or fluid friction which 

continually destroys disturb¬ 
ances. 

(Treacle is steadier than water.) 

2. A free surface. 

3. Converging solid boundaries. 

4. Curvature with the velocity 

greatest on the outside. 


Sinuous or Unsteady Motion. 

5. Particular variation of velocity 

across the stream, as when a 
stream flows through still 
water. 

6. Solid bounding walls. 

7. Diverging solid boundaries. 

8. Curvature with the velocity 

greatest on the inside. 
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It has for a long time been noticed that a stream of fluid through fluid 
otherwise at rest is in an unstable condition. It is this instability which 
gives rise to the talking-flame and sensitive-jet with which you have been 
long familiar in this room. I have here a glass vessel of clear water in 
front of the lantern, so that any colour-bands will be projected on the 
screen. 

You see the ends of two vertical tubes one above the other. Nothing 
is flowing through these tubes, and the water in the vessel is at rest. I now 
open two taps, so as to allow a steady stream of coloured water to enter at 
the lower pipe, water flowing out at the upper. The water enters quite 
steadily, fomis a sort of vortex ring at the end which proceeds across the 
vessel, and out at the lower tube. Now the coloured stream extends 

straight across the ve^l, and fills both pipes. You see no motion ; it looks 
like a glass rod. The water is, however, flowing slowly along it. The 
riiotiori is so slow, that the viscosity is paramount, and hence the stream 
is steady. 

I increase the speed; you see a certain wriggling sinuous action in the 
eoliinm ; faster, the column breaks up into beautiful and well-defined eddies, 
and spreads out into the surrounding water, which, becoming opaque with 
colour, gradually draws a veil over the experiment. 

The sjiiiie is true of all streams hounded by standing water. If the 
motion is sufficiently slow, according to the size of the stream and the 
viscosity of the fluid, it is steady and stable. At a certain critical velocity, 
which is determined by the ratio of the viscosity to the diameter of the 
streaiii, the stream becomes unstable. Under any conditions, then, which 
involve a stream flowing through surrounding water, the motion will be 
unstable if the velocity is sufficient. 

Now, ijne of the most marked facts relating to experimental hydro¬ 
dynamics is the difference in the 'way in which water flows along contract¬ 
ing and expanding channels; tliese include an enormously large class of the 
iiiotioiis oi water, but a typical phenomenon is shown by the simple conical 
tubes. Such a tube is now projected on the screen; it is surrounded with 
clear .‘^till water. The rnouth of the tube at which the water enters is the 
largest part, and it contracts uniformly for some way down the channel, then 
the tube expands again gradually until it is nearly as large as at the mouth, 
and then again contracts to the tube necessary to discharge the water. 
I draw water through the tube, but you see nothing as to what is going on. 
I liow culoiir one of the elementary streams outside the mouth; this colour- 
band is ilrawn in with the surrounding water, and will show us what is going 
OIL It enters quite steadily, preserving its clear streak-like character until it 
has reached the neck where convergence ceases; now the moment it enters 
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the expanding tube it is altogether broken up into eddies. Thus the motion 
is direct in the contracting tube, sinuous in the expanding. 

The hydrodynamical theory affords no clue to the cause why; and even 
by the method of colour-bands the reason for the sinuosity is not at once 
obvious. If we start the current suddenly, the motion is at first the same in 
both tubes, its change in the expanding pipe seemed to imply that here the 
motion was unstable. If so, this ought to appear from the equations ot 
motion. With this view this case was studied, I am ashamed to say how 
long, without any light. I then had recourse to the colour-bands again, to 
try and see how the phenomena came on. It all then became clear: there is 
an intermediate stage. When the tap is opened, the immediately ensuing 
motion is nearly the same in both parts; but while that in the contracting 
portion maintains its character, that in the expanding portion changes its 
character. A vortex ring is formed which, moving forward, leaves the motion 
behind that of a parallel stream through the surrounding water. 

If the motion be sufficiently slow, as it is now, this stream is stable, as 
already explained. We thus have steady or direct motion in both the con¬ 
tracting and expanding parts of the tube, but the two motions are not 
similar: the first being one of a fagot of similar elementary contracting 
streams, the latter being that of one parallel stream through the surround¬ 
ing fluid. The first of these is a stable form; the second an unstable form, 
and, on increasing the velocity, the first remains, while the second breaks 
down; and we have, as before, the expanding part filled with eddies. 

This experiment is typical of a large class of motions. Wherever fluid 
flows through a narrow, as it approaches the neck it is steady, after passing, 
it is sinuous. The same effect is produced by an obstacle in the middle of a 
stream; and very nearly the same thing by the motion of a solid object 
through the water. 

You see projected on the screen an object not unlike a ship. Here 
the ship is fixed, and the water flowing past it; but the effect would be 
the same if we had the ship moving through the water. In the front of 
the ship the stream is steady, and so till it has passed the middle, then you 
see the eddies formed behind the ship. It is these eddies which account for 
the discrepancy between the actual and theoretical resistance of ships. We 
see, then, that the motion in the expanding channel is sinuous because the 
only steady motion is that of a stream through water. Numerous cases 
in which the motion is sinuous may be explained in the same way, but 
not all. 

If we have a perfectly parallel channel, neither contracting nor expand¬ 
ing, the steady moving stream will be a fagot of perfectly steady parallel 
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elementary streams all in motion, but moving fastest at the centre. Here we 
have no stream through steady water. Now when this investigation began it 
was not known, or imperfectly known, whether such a stream was sta,hle or not, 
but there was a well-known anomaly in the resistance to motion in parallel 
channels. In rivers, and all pipes of sensible size, experience had shown 
that the resistance increased as the square of the velocity, whereas in very 
small pipes, such as represent the smaller veins in animals, Poiseuille had 
proved the resistance increased as the velocity. 

Now since the resistance would be as the square of the velocity with 
sinuous iiiotioiij and as the velocity, if direct, it seemed that the disci epancy 
could be accounted for if the motion could be shown to become unstable for a 
sufficiently large velocity. This suggested the experiment I am now about 

to produce before you. 

You see on the screen a pipe with ite end open. It is surrounded by 
clear water, and by opening a tap I can draw water through it. This makes 
no difference to the appearance, until I colour one of the elementary streams, 
when you see a beautiful streak of colour extend all along the pipe. The 
stream has so far been running steadily, and appears quite stable. I now 
merely increase the speed ; it is still steady, but the colour-band is drawn 
down fine. I increase the colour and then again increase the speed. Now 
you see the colour-hand at first vibrates and then mixes so as to fill the tube. 
This is at a definite velocity ; if the velocity be diminished ever so little the 
k\iid becomes straight and clear; increase it again, it breaks up. This 
critical speed depends on the size of the tube in the exact inverse ratio; the 
smaller the tube, the greater the velocity; also, the more viscous the water 
the greater the velocity. 

We have then not only a complete explanation of the difference in the 
laws of resistance generally experienced, and that found by Poiseuille, but 
also w'e have complete evidence of the instability of parallel streams flowing 
between or over solid surfaces. The cause of the instability is as yet not 
explained, but this much can be shown, that whereas lateral stiffness in the 
walls is imiiiipirtant, inextensibility or tangential rigidity is essential to the 
creation c*f eddies. I carmot show you this, because the only way in which 
we can produce the necessary conditions without a solid channel, is by a wind 
blowing over water. When the wind blows over water, it imparts motion 
to the surface of the water just as a moving solid surface; moving in this 
Avay, however, the water is not susceptible of eddies. It is unstable, but the 
result ijf di>tiirbaiice is waves. This is proved by an experiment long known, 
but which has recently attracted considerable notice. If oil be put on the 
surface it spreads out into an indefinitely thin sheet which possesses only 
one of the characteristics of a solid surface, it offers resistance, very slight, 
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but still resistance to extension and contraction. This, however, is sufficient 
to entirely alter the character of the motion. It renders the water unstable 
internally, and instead of waves, what the wind does is to produce eddies 
beneath the surface. This has been proved, although I cannot show you the 
experiments. 

To those who have observed the phenomena of oil preventing waves, there 
is probably nothing more striking throughout the region of mechanics. A 
film of oil SO thin that we have no means of illustrating its thickness, and 
which cannot be perceived except by its eflfect—which possesses no 
mechanical properties that can be made apparent to our senses—is yet able 
to entirely prevent an action which involves forces the strongest we can con¬ 
ceive, which upset our ships and destroy our coasts. This, however, becomes 
intelligible when we perceive that the action of the oil is not to calm the sea 
by sheer force, but merely, as by its moral force, to alter the manner of motion 
produced by the action of the wind, from that of the terrible waves upon the 
surface, into the harmless eddies below. The wind throws the water into a 
highly unstable condition, into what morally we should call a condition of 
great excitement. The oil by an influence we cannot perceive directs this 
excitement. 

This influence, though insensibly small, is however now proved of a 
mechanical kind, and to me it seems that the phenomenon of one of the 
most powerful mechanical actions of which the forces of nature are capable, 
being entirely controlled by a mechanical force so slight as to be other¬ 
wise quite imperceptible, does away with every argument against the strictly 
mechanical sources of what we may call mental and moral forces. 

But to return to the instability in parallel channels. This has been the 
most complete, as well as the most definite result of the colour-bands. 

The circumstances are such as to render definite experiments possible. 
These have been made, and reveal a definite law of the instability, which law 
has been tested by reference to all the numerous and important experiments 
on the resistance in channels by previous observers; whereupon it is found 
that waters behave in exactly the same manner whether the channel, as 
in Poiseuille’s experiment, is of the dimensions of a hair, or whether it be the 
size of a water main or of the Mississippi; the only difference being that in 
order that the motions may be compared, the velocity must be inversely as 
the diameter of the pipe. But this is not the only point explained if we 
consider other fluids than water. Some fluids, like oil or treacle, apparently 
flow more slowly and steadily than water. This, however, is only in smaller 
channels; the critical velocity increases with the viscosity of the fluid. 
Thus, while water in comparatively large streams is always above its critical 
velocity, and the motion always sinuous, the motion of treacle in streams 
of such size as we see is below its critical velocity, and the motion direct. 

11 
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But if nature had produced rivers of treacle the size of the Thames, for 
instonce, the treacle would have flowed just like water. Thus, in the lava 
streams from a volcano, although looked at close the lava has the consistence 
of a pudding, in the large and rapid streams down the mountain sides the 
lava flows as freely as water. 

I have now only one circumstance left to which to ask your attention. 
This is the effect of the curvature of the stream on the stability of the 
fluid. 

Here again we see the whole effect altered by very slight causes. 

If water be flowing in a bent channel in steady streams, the question as 
to whether it will be stable or not turns on the variation in the velocity from 
the inside to the outside of the stream. 

In front of the lantern is a cylinder with glass ends, so that the light 
ps^ses through in the direction of the axis. The disk of light on the screen 
being the light which passes through this water, and is bounded by the 
circular walls of the cylinder. 

By means of two tubes temporarily attached, a stream of coloured water 
is introduced right across the cylinder extending from wall to wall; the 
motion is very slow, and the taps being closed, and the tubes removed, the 
colour-band is practically stationary. The vessel is now caused to revolve 
about its axis. At first, only the walls of the cylinder move, but the colour- 
band shows that the water gradually takes up the motion, the streak being 
wound off at the ends into a spiral thread, but otherwise remaining still and 
vertical. When the spirals meet in the middle, the \vhole water is in motion, 
but the motion is greatest at the outside, and is therefore stable. The 
vessel stops, and gradually stops the water, beginning at the outside. If the 
motion remained steady, the spirals would unwind, and the streak be restored. 
But the motion being slowest at the outside against the surface, you see 
eddies form, breaking up the spirals for a certain distance towards the middle, 
but leaving the middle revolving steadily. 

Besides indicating the effect of curvature, this experiment really illustrates 
the action of the surface of the earth on the air moving over it; the varying 
temperature having much the same influence as the curvature of the vessel 
on stability. The air is unstable for a few thousand feet above the surface, 
and the motion is sinuous, resulting in the mixing of the strata, and pro¬ 
ducing the heavy cumulus clouds; but above this the influence of temperature 
predominates, and clouds, if there are any, are of the stratus-form, like the 
inner spirals of colour. But it was not the intention of this lecture to trace 
the two manners of motion of fluids in the phenomena of Nature and Art, so 
I thank you for your attention. 
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[From the “Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 1885/'] 


“ON THE THEORY OF THE STEAM-ENGINE INDICATOR 
AND THE ERRORS IN INDICATOR-DIAGRAMS/' 

By OsBOKNE Reynolds, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., M. Inst. C.E. 
Section I.— Inteoduction. 

In 1856 Him published an experimental comparison of the indicated 
work, with the work done on the brake, and came to the conclusion that, 
whatever might be the cause, the indicated work was too small, being only 
just equal to the brake-work, leaving no margin for the air-pump and the 
friction of the engine. 

This conclusion of Hirn’s seems to have excited little notice. Rankine 
mentions it in “ The Steam-engine," but expresses doubt whether it accords 
with subsequent experience, particularly that of marine engines. 

Since that time many engine-experiments have been made. It does not 
appear, however, that these have been made with a view to verify the 
indicator, but rather that the indicator-diagrams have been taken as data 
from which to determine the efficiency of the engines; nor has, so far as 
the Author is aware, any definite theory of the disturbances to which the 
diagram is subjected as yet been published. 

The importance of studying the disturbances, or, in other words, the 
errors in the diagrams, becomes evident, when it is considered to what an 

* Joint paper with A. W. Brightmore, D.Sc. 

11—2 
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extreme extent the indicator is now trusted to give a true measure of the 
work on the piston. In ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, there is 
absolutely no check within 20 or 30 per cent. In some classes of engines 
(winding and pumping) the work they are performing is of a measurable 
kind, but rarely or never is the work measurable to within 5 or 10 per cent. 
The only work which is definitely measurable is that done on the friction- 
brake as used by the Royal Agricultural Society; and even then, although 
the brake may give a measure of the actual work to within 1 per cent, or 
less, it does not furnish a check on the indicator to within from 5 to 20 per 
cent., for between the work measured by the indicator and that measured 
by the brake, is the unknown work done in overcoming the resistance of 
the engine. This, which varies from 5 to 20 per cent., is an absolutely 
unknown quantity, except in so far as it is found by subtracting the brake- 
power from the indicated-power, and hence furnishes no check within its 
own magnitude on these quantities. 

There is thus absolutely no check on the indicator, which is now made 
the sole standard, not only of the performance, but of the value of engines. 
Considering what this means in mere money, where, as in the case of marine 
engines, large sums often depend on a margin of power which is a very 
small percentage of the whole, it becomes evident how important it is that 
the exact extent to which these instruments can be trusted should be well 
known. Yet, in spite of Him s warning, the results of the indicator appear 
to be accepted without question, solely on the ground of their general 
consistency, of the simplicity of its apparent action, and the excellence 
of its construction. 


On close examination, it appears in this case, as in others, that the 
apparent simplicity of action is due to the obscurity of certain facts; for 
example, the possible stretching of a piece of string; and that, taking all 
the circumstances which may affect the diagram into account, its action is 
by no means a simple matter. It may be that, in some cases, these dis¬ 
regarded circumstances only produce an inappreciable effect, but even this 
cannot be known as long as they are disregarded. 


The theory of the indicator has now been taught for many years in the 
engineering classes in Owens College, Manchester, and the calculations to 
a certain extent have been verified by experiments on the College engine. 
This engine, though by no means of a high class, has been rendered well 
adapted for this purpose by the addition of a brake-dynamometer and 
a speed-indicator. It has long been the Author’s intention to publish this 
theory, but this has been deferred for want of time to make a sufficiently 
extensive series of experiments. Last year Mr Brightmore, Berkeley 
Fellow in Owens College, Manchester, undertook the experiments and 
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carried them out very successfully. The results of his investigation appear 
to be of considerable importance, and as their interpretation depends on 
the theory, an account of this is submitted, to be read in conjunction with 
a Paper by Mr Brightmore. 

For the diagram to be exact, it is necessary— 

1. That the pencil of the indicator shall, under every change of 
pressure, instantly move through a distance in exact proportion to the 
change of pressure in the cylinder of the engine. 

2. That the paper on which the diagram is taken shall change its 
position in exact accordance with the change of position of the piston of 
the engine. 

The first of these is accomplished, so far as it is accomplished, by 
holding the piston of the indicator by a spring, carefully adjusted, so that 
the deflection is proportional to the load; and as there is no great difficulty 
in making a spring such that this proportion shall be maintained so long 
as the temperature is constant, and in making the instrument so that the 
temperature of the spring shall be 212° Fahrenheit, there is no reason to 
suppose that the indications of the indicator are not within 1 per cent, 
of the forces at each instant deflecting the spring. 

But in order that these indications may correspond with the pressures 
of steam, it is necessary that there should be no other forces acting on 
the spring. Such forces, however, arise from the inertia of the weights 
to be moved and the friction, notably that entailed by the necessity of 
pressing the pencil on the paper. 

In assuming the indicator as accurate, it is supposed that the forces 
resulting fl'om inertia and friction are too small to be perceived; whether 
this is so or not, can only be ascertained by considering these forces. 

The second of these conditions of exactness is accomplished by connect¬ 
ing a revolving drum, by means of mechanism, vdth the piston of the 
engine, so that, if there is no yielding in the mechanism, the drum will 
revolve through distances exactly proportional to the distance moved by 
the piston of the engine. There is no difficulty in arranging mechanism 
which will secure the corresponding motion of two bodies, if the forces can 
be kept constant on the mechanism. This is attempted in the indicator 
by pulling the drum in one direction by a spring, and connecting it with 
the piston by means of a cord wound round the drum, so that the spring 
always keeps the string in tension. Since all strings—in fact, all matter— 
is elastic, in order that the position of the drum may always correspond 
with the position of the engine-piston, it is necessary that the spring shall 
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exert a constant force in all positions of the drum, and that there shall be 
no other forces. 

As a matter of fact, however, the springs used do not exert a constant 
force, the force increasing as the drum is moved against the spring; and 
fiirther, there are forces, namely, the forces arising from the inertia of the 
drum and the friction of the mechanism, principally of the drum on its 
siipporte. The diagram will, therefore, only be accurate in so far as these 
ungual forces are small; and the effect of these forces can only be 
ascertained after careful consideration. 


It thus appears that there are five principal causes of disturbance; two 
of these (1) and (2) affect the motion of the pencil, and three (3) (4) and 
(5) the motion of the drum. 

(1) The inertia of the piston of the indicator and its attached weights. 

(2) The friction of the pencil on the paper and its attached mechanism. 

(3) Varying action of the spring. 

(4) Inertia of the drum. 

(5) Friction of the drum. 

These will be separately considered. 


Section II.— Disturbances on the Pencil. 

(1) The effect of the inertia of the Pencil and its attached Mechanism .— 
This, although obvious enough in a general way, presents the same problem 
as the planetary disturbances, which can only be definitely expressed by 
means of some form of mathematics. As the general solution of the 
problem is well known to mathematicians, and is unintelligible to those 
who are not, it will be best here to omit all the steps, and to proceed at 
once to the results, about which there can be no question. 

These results may be best expressed in s 3 nnbols, of which the meaning 
is as follows; taking lbs., feet, and seconds as general units, then put— 

i for the indicated pressure at any instant; 

p for the actual pressure corresponding to i ; 

w for the weight of any particular piece of mechanism attached to 
the pencil; 

r for the ratio which the motion of this weight bears to the motion 
of the piston of the indicator; 
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W for X (r^) where 2 expresses the sum of all the quantities in the 
brackets; 

for 32*2, the acceleration of gravitation; 
e for the number of lbs, to the inch on the diagram; 
a for the area of the piston of the indicator in square inches; 

s for the ratio of the motion of the pencil to that of the piston of 
the indicator. 

In Richards’ indicator— 

a = 0*5; 

F=0*33; 

5 = 4. 

For other indicators these may be found by measurement. 

The relation between i and p, in so far as it is affected by inertia, is 
expressed by the equation— 

W dH . , . 

.w- 

The general solution to this equation is well known, and without going 
into detail, it will be sufiScient to give the solution for the case, which is, 
JV being the number of revolutions of the engine per minute— 

nr TF r TT N ^TT JV* 1 

i-P = to -P^) f ^ 30 ^ T ^ 

+ Csu>yi^.,.(2). 

t expresses time in seconds; 

Pi greatest pressure; 
p^ least back pressure; 

Ai, Ao are coefiScients depending on the shape of the true diagram; 

(7 is a constant depending on the disturbed state of the pencil. 

From equation (2) it appears that the effect of inertia is to cause two 
disturbances, corresponding to the two terms on the right-hand side. These 
may be considered separately. 

The first term has the factor 

. . , . 47riV’ p 

Ai sin t + A .2 sin— t + &c., 
oO oO 

which will go through a complete cycle when t changes by 

60 
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thai is, by the time of revolution of the engine in seconds. This disturbance 
will be the same during each revolution of the engine, and will be called 
the cyclic disturbance. 

Given the shape of the true diagram, it would be possible to determine 
J .3 so as to find from equation (2) the value of i -p. But this would 
be a very complicated piece of work for such an irregular curve as the 
diagram, and as the object is not so much to find the magnitude as to find 
when this is small, it is sufficient to consider a circular or elliptic diagram; 
for such a diagram it is found that the mean difference of i and p, written 
I —p, is given by 

= ^ 12 X 900a^es. 

the positive sign to be taken for the forward stroke and the negative for 

the backward. 


_K this effect were large compared with the mean acting pressure 

, then in all probability the area as well as the form of a true 

diagram would be seriously disturbed; but if this effect is small, say 1 per 
cent, in the case of the oval, it will be small for the true diagram. Hence 
the increase of area is less than 1 per cent, so long as 


12 X QOOaesg ^ 


0 - 01 , 


and from this it is found that the cyclic disturbance may be 1 per cent, 
for Richards^ indicator when N and e have the values in Table I., and as 

this disturbance increases as its possible values for all other cases 
may be found. 

Table I.— Engine Speeds at which the Enlargement of the Diagram 
BY Inertia becomes 1 per cent, with the Richards' Indicator 
USED in this Investigation. 


Scale of Diagram 

Number of 

in lbs. to an inch. 

EeTolutions. 

20 

166 

30 

203 

40 

237 

50 

262 

60 

288 

70 

312 

80 

332 

90 

352 

100 

371 
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In the case of the oval or circular diagram the eflfect of this cyclic 
disturbance would be to increase the vertical diameter, as shown by the 
dotted line in Fig. 1. What it would be on the true diagram is very 
difficult to express, except to say that it would be to round-off all corners 
and increase its size much in the same way as in the oval. 

The second term in equation (2) represents a disturbance which goes 
through its cycle in an interval of t seconds, where 

. 

This may be called the vibratory disturbance. The period represented by 
T is that in which the pencil vibrates when disturbed. Such disturbances 
are introduced by the departure of the diagram from the true ellipse. 



The result of such disturbance is shown by the waving line in Fig. 1. 

The time occupied in completing each one of these waves as from to p^ 
is constant, viz. r equation (4). 

Hence the number of waves in a complete revolution is given by 

60 
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For Richards* indicator— 

71 = 486 ^. 

In the diagram, owing to the unequal motion of the engine-piston, the 
lengths of these oscillations increase from the ends to the middle. If, 
howe¥er, a circle be drawn on the atmospheric line AB, having the extreme 
length of the diagram as diameter, this may be taken to represent the 
crank-circle on the same scale as AB represents the stroke. Then if the 
|M)iiite |?i, &c., in which the waving line cuts the mean line, are first 

projected peip>endicularly on to AB in Pi, Pa &c., and then Pj, Pg projected 
by means of a radius to represent the connecting-rod on to the crank-circle 
in the points &c., it will be found that the arcs CiCg, C 2 C 3 , are all equal, 
since the crank turns through equal arcs in equal times. 

But for the effects of friction these oscillations, once set up, would go on 
for ever; so that even at low^ speeds a fair diagram would be impossible. 

By friction the oscillations are gradually destroyed, so that they are 
more or less localized to the neighbourhood of the points at which they 
are produced, t.e., the points where the curvature in the true diagram is 
sharp, particularly at the point of admission where the rise of pressure 
being instantaneous acts the part of a live-load, and forces the pencil twice 
as far as it ought to go. This sets up a series of oscillations. 

It is seldom that the time of oscillation is exactly commensurable with 
that of revolution, so that if all the oscillations set up in one revolution 
are not destroyed by friction before the revolution is complete, the pencil will 
not describe the same path in two successive revolutions, a fact frequently 
observed in diagrams taken from locomotives at high speed. 

The error which these oscillations cause in the area of the diagram 
depends on their magnitude, but also, and to a greater extent, on the small¬ 
ness of the number in a revolution. But the evil of these oscillations 
is not so much an effect on the area, which, even did they exist to the 
extent .shown in Fig. 1 , in which n is between six and seven, would still 
be small It is the disfigurement and the confusion they produce in the 
diagram which limits the usefulness of the instrument to cases in which 
they can be avoided. 

^ So^ long as there are thirty of these oscillations in a cycle the necessary 
fluid friction of the indicator-piston will so far reduce them as to render 
a fair diagram possible, but when the number approaches fifteen it becomes 
necessar} to call in the aid of considerable pencil-pressure to prevent their 
destroying the form of the diagram; and when is as low as ten it is all 
the pencil will do to prevent them upsetting the diagram. The Author 
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has never been able to produce a respectable diagram when the number is 
as low as ten, but accounts are continually published in which from the 
speed of the engine and strength of the springs the value of n must be 
below this. In such cases the pressure of the pencil must have been very 
great, and it becomes a question how far this cure is a less evil than the 
disease. 

(2) The Friction arising from the Pressure of the PendL —This always 
acts to oppose the motion of the pencil, and therefore renders it too large 
during expansion and exhaust, and too small during compression and 
admission, and thus the general effect is to increase the size of the diagram. 

In order to understand this effect, it is necessary to notice that this 
friction consists of two parts : (1) That of the pencil on the paper. (2) That 
of the mechanism, caused by sustaining the pressure of the pencil. 

The effect of the actual friction of the pencil is greatly reduced by the 
motion of the paper. Thus, if while the drum is at rest, the pencil be 
lifted quietly it will be possible for friction to hold it above or below the 
atmospheric-line, by a distance depending on the pressure. If, when placed 
as high or low as it will stand, the drum be moved by the cord, the pencil 
at once approaches the atmospheric-line, describing a line as shown in Fig. 2 


r 

Fig. 2. 

at first sloping toward the atmospheric-line at 45^^, but finally becoming 
parallel. Fig. 2 represents the results with a 20-lb. spring; the distance at 
starting was equal to about 4 lbs., but eventually became about lb., at 
which it remained constant. 

The distance at starting represents the extreme friction of pencil and 
mechanism. The final distance that of the mechanism alone. 



Fig. 3. 


These effects on the diagram are different. That of the pencil causes 
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the pencil to he behind its true position, by a quantity which will bear to 
the extreme distance, a ratio equal to the sine of the inclination of the curve 
it is describing at the instant, to the atmospheric-line. 

The effect of this alone on a rectangular diagram would be to round off 
the comers m in Fig. 3. 

With an early cut off, the effect would be as shown in Fig. 4. 



The friction of the mechanism causes the pencil to be behind its true 
position by a nearly constant quantity, and hence during expansion and 
exhaust the pencil will be too high, and during compression and admission 
the pencil will be too low. This is shown in Fig. 5. Its effect on the area 
of the diagram is therefore not very great. 



The magnitude of these effects, taken together, on the area of the 
diagram, depends on the construction of the instrument and on pencil- 
pressure. From numerous experiments with Richards’ and Thomson’s 
indicators, it was found that a comparatively slight alteration of pencil- 
pressure from that just sufficient to mark the diagram, would cause an 
excess of 0’5 lb. during expansion, and an equal fall during compression. 
While if pencil-pressure were made sufficient to prevent serious oscillations 
when 1 ^ = 15, the mean acting pressure was affected by as much as 1*5 lb. 
Ihus it would appear possible to make a difference of as much as 5 per cent, 
in a locomotive in mid-gear by pencil-friction. 

The conclusions, then, as regards the motion of the pencil, are, that the 
gtuieral effects of inertia and friction are both to increase the size of the 
diagram; that so long as the speeds are such that n is not greater than 15, 
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the eflfect of inertia is less than 1 per cent., hnt that if n is less than 30, 
oscillations will show themselves unless the pencil-friction be increased. 
They may, by this, be kept down till n = 15, but not farther, and then the 
necessary friction will affect the area of the diagram about 5 per cent. A 
speed, therefore, which makes n — 15 is about the limiting speed at which 
diagrams can be taken accurate to 5 per cent., while for the diagrams to be 
sensibly accurate and free from oscillation the speeds must not be greater 
than will make 7i = 30. 

These speeds for Richards’ indicators are given in Table II. 

Table IL 




e 

71=30 

n~lo 

20 

69 

138 

30 

85 

170 

40 

99 

198 

50 

105 

210 

60 

120 

240 

70 

130 

260 

80 

139 

278 

90 

147 

294 

100 

155 

310 


Section III —Disturbances on the Drum. 

These are the disturbances (3), (4), (5), section (1). They arise from the 
elasticity of the cord and mechanism connecting the drum with the piston of 
the engine. In order to express them definitely— 

I is the indicated length of the diagram in inches; 

y the yielding of the mechanism in inches per lb. of the tension; 

I the moment of inertia of the drum. 

(3) The Inei'tia of the Drum ,—If the obliquity of the connecting-rod of 
the engine be disregarded, and x be put for the distance OP (Fig. 1), the 
force arising from inertia is proportional to N-x and the disturbance arising 
from this cause will be yIN-x. And as x will be positive or negative ac¬ 
cording as P is to the right or left of 0, the diagram will be uniformly 
elongated. 

The effect of the obliquity of the connecting-rod would be to increase 
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this elongation at the back-end and diminish it at the front, increasing the 
area of the back-end diagram, and diminishing that of the front somewhat, 
but it is small unless the connecting rod is very short. 

(4) The effect of the varying Stiffness of the Spring.—Let q be the 
difference of tension of the spring at the extreme ends of the diagram. 
Then the disturbance of the point P will be 

.^SE. 

I • 

This effect is therefore opposite to that of (3), and the joint effect will be 

(iN^-fjyx, 

and since will be zero at small speeds, and it increases as the square of 
the speed, when the speed is low the diagram will be qy too short, but as the 

speed increases this shortening will diminish until at some speed |, 

and for higher speeds the diagram will be elongated. With the Richards’ 
indicator, the critical speed appears to be 150 = iV'. In most diagrams these 
effects axe apparent, but, except when the connecting-rod is short, they do 
not affect the indicated pressure. 

(5) The effect of the Friction of the Drum .—Let F be the tension on the 
string necessary to overcome the friction of the drum in either direction. 

Then during the forward stroke the string will be stretched from this 
cause yF^ and during the backward stroke it will be shortened yF, The 
effect will be to place the drum always behind its true position by yF. This 
is shown in Fig. 6. 

AciC2, &c. represent the positions of the crank on its circle, as explained 
in reference to Fig. 1; but in this case CiCg, &c. are chosen so as to correspond 
with the equidistant positions of the piston. Projecting CiCg with the con¬ 
necting-rod as radius on to the atmospheric-line the points are obtained in 
which, for a true diagram, the pencil would be when the crank was in the 
positions ca? but owing to the cause under consideration, as the crank 
moves from .^1 towards R, the pencil will be (at the points 9) at a distance 
Fy behind its true position, and from B to A (at the points Fy behind 
its true position. 

When the crank arrives at A from B the pencil will not, as it should, 
arrive at A, but at the point (marked ^ A) distant Fy towards B. This is 
the end of the indicated stroke, and here the drum will remain until the 
piston has revereed its position (with regard to ^ A\ that is, until the crank 
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has reached A '; hence, as the crank moves from A to A\ the drum will he 
stationary, and then move off distant Fy hehinds its true position, which 



distance it will maintain until the crank reaches 5, when the drum will 
again rest (at 9 B) until the crank has reached B\ when it will again start 
towards A distant Fy behind its true position. 

The effect of this disturbance on a diagram is very great. 

In the first place, it must be noticed that, supposing y the same, i.e., the 
length of cord used the same, the effect will be the same on both diagrams. 
In starting from either end the drum does not move until the engine-piston 
has moved through a distance Fy, and the crank has moved through A A' 
or BB', so that, however the pencil of the indicator may have been moved, 
in this interval it will merely describe a vertical line (a very common feature 
of diagrams). For the rest of the motion the drum will move at a constant 
distance behind its true position, so that the two halves of the diagram will 
be of the right shape, but wrongly placed with regard to each other. If, 
then, the pressure at the ends of the true diagram rose and fell instan¬ 
taneously, so that the extreme ends are vertical, as shown by the line ACBD 
in Fig. 7, the indicated diagram A'GBD' would be obtained from the true 
diagram by simply giving a horizontal shift (as in Fig. 7) AA' = 2Fy to the 
lower half of the diagram-line ADB. 

The apparent cut-off is then shortened by 

A A' = 2yF 

The diagram is shortened by ^yF. 


( 6 ). 
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The area is diminished by 

SlZP^AA'i 

e 

. e 

and putting h«, = area r ■ 



The effect /on ov p„, = im+f, is given by 

/= {ii-im-h) i^2Fy . 

It is thus seen that / increases with the expansion and compression, and 

is zero when these are zero. 

This effect of the friction of the drum appears to be so important, and 
to have been so entirely unperceived, that it may be well to introduce a 
short discussion of the circumstances on which it depends, and on its effects. 

The circumstances are the elasticity of the cord and the friction of the 
dniiii, and the important question is, how far these exist in the ordinary 
indicators ? In answer to this, it may be said that the diagrams, which led 
to the discovery of this effect, were taken with an indicator which had been 
ill constant use for several years. It was in apparently perfect condition, 
and the diagrams did not differ essentially from those which had been 
previously taken. The cord was one which was supplied by the maker. 
The niaiiiier of the discovery was as follows: For years the Author had 
pursued in the class the method of testing the vibrations of the indicator- 
pencil by projecting them on to the crank-circle, as shown in Fig. 1, and he 
had all along noticed that the first oscillation fell short, and shorter in the 
baek-diagram than the front. The cause of this was not obvious, as there 
Seemed to be several possible explanations, and it was partly with a view to 
detenuiiie this cause that Mr Brightmore's investigation was commenced. 
A slight error in the rediicing-rod, which had a fixed centre and a slot in 
which a stud in the slide-block worked, was altered at Mr Brightmores 
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suggestion. This, however, did not get rid of the effect. A new cord 
obtained from the makers was substituted for the old one, and the effect was 
found to be much enhanced, the new cord being more elastic than the old 
one. This reduced it to the stretching of the cord, but it was only after 
carefully working out the effect of the inertia of the drum, and it was seen 
this effect was to lengthen, not shorten, the first oscillation at the back-end, 
that it occurred to the Author to look to the friction. The indicator was 
then taken to pieces, cleaned and oiled; then the effect was much reduced. 
Several new wires and cords were used which gave less effects, and eventually 
the steel wire was adopted by Mr Brightmore as the best. The test supplied 
by the oscillations could only be applied to diagrams taken at high speeds, 
and the test furnished by the effect upon area was vague. What was 
wanted was an independent means of determining the simultaneous positions 
of the drum and the engine-piston. As the best method of meeting this, 
it was decided to arrange an electric-circuit through the pencil to the drum, 
with sufficient electromotive force to prick the paper, making the engine- 
piston close this circuit at eleven definite equidistant points in its motion 
backwards and forwards. After some difficulty this was successfully carried 
out by Mr Brightmore and Mr Foster. In this way the stretching of the 
cord during the backward and forward strokes was definitely ascertained 
by Mr Brightmore. Taking the smallest results obtained with a cord, it 
appeal's from these experiments that the least difference of stretching was 
to make 

2Fy = 0*05(7 in inches.(8), 

where G is the length of the cord in feet; so that there is obtained from 
equation (7) 

/=(?!- - h) iqro^ . 

This equation gives the value of / or for any diagram in terms of 

the length of the cord, on the assumption that the stretching is the same 
per foot of coi'd. The length of cord is generally 1*5 times the stroke for the 
front-end, and 2*7 times for the back-end, or 2*1 for both, hence putting 
for the stroke in feet 



/= (h 

. 0-075,S' 

/ + 0-075^,' . 

.(10) 

for the front-end, ' 

/= (^'i 

. OlSoS 

1 + 0-135-b' . 

.(11) 

for the back-end, or 

/=(h 

., O-lOoi' 

"^‘^Z + 0-105,S . 

.(12) 

as the mean. 





O. R. II. 


12 
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In the College engine, with 3 cwt. on the brake, at a speed of one hundred 
and seven revolutions, 

S= 1-5; 

1= 5-0; 

I'l I 3 ~ 30*0 j 


From (12) 


I'm — 23*0. 


/=0*24; 

f 

4 - = 0 * 01 . 


pLL Fig. 8, published i 

/S= 2; 

1= 4; 

ii-f3 = 105; 

= 40; 

/= 3*2.5; 

f 

j- = 0*08. 


in Richards’ Indicator, by 



In the case of a condensing-engine S = 


and in the ease of a eompound- 


f 

r = 0-2; 


cutting-off at apparently 


engine expanding ten times 

/ 

r = 0 - 10 . 
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These would seem to be the smallest results that can have occurred in 
ordinary practice. The conclusion, however, that hitherto the normal indi¬ 
cated power from engines has been from 10 to 20 per cent, too small is one 
which must be received with hesitation, or must wait for verification. Yet 
it may be pointed out that there are not wanting independent evidences of 
such an effect. There are features common to most diagrams which are 
shown in this investigation to be due solely to this effect. 

(i) In diagrams taken from engines at high speeds the admission-line 
would not but for this effect be vertical. It would show a certain amount 
of detail, and the first oscillation would not have a sharp top. They \voiild 
be as shown in Fig. 9, whereas they commonly are as in Fig. 10. 



Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 

(ii) It is commonly found that the expansion-line is above the true 
expansion-line for the steam allowing for clearance. This fact has been 
much commented upon, and is sometimes assumed to indicate leaking valves, 
and sometimes a large amount of evaporation from the jacket, either of 
which circumstances may explain some rise of the expansion-line towards 
the end of the stroke, but it is difficult to see how they can explain the rise 
from cut-off which is usually observed. Now this apparent rise in the curve 
of expansion is exactly what would result if the apparent cut-off were too 
early, and this is the result; of the effect that has been considered. The 
author has tried several diagrams, and he finds that, correcting the cut-off 
by formula 6, the expansion-line comes out very close indeed to the true 
curve. 

(iii) In making these comparisons the explanation of another feature 
of diagrams became apparent. When the two diagrams are traced on the 
same card there is sometimes seen a want of symmetry about them, and 
almost invariably when this is the case the cut-off is shorter on the back 
than on the front-diagram. This would be the result of the friction of the 

12_2 
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drum, supposing the cord for the back-diagram longer than that for the front. 
Where this is the case the relative lengths of the cord are about 1 to 1*8. 

These observations are all illustrated in Fig. 11, which represents a 
facsimile diagram from Richards' Indicator, 



To test this diagram a tracing was taken, and reversed so that the front- 
diagram was superimposed on the back. It was then observed— 

{a) That the diagrams were of different lengths, and the difference was 
about the same as the difference in cut-off. 

(6) That notwithstanding the apparent cut-off in the back-diagram is to 
that in the front in the ratio of 2 to S, the expansion-line of the back- 
diagram was exactly the same shape as that of the front. 

(c) That if the diagrams were restored by formula 8, supposing the 
lengths of cords used to have been 5 feet and 9 feet, the diagrams became 
exactly similar, and, allowing 2 per cent, clearance, the expansion-line comes 
to be the true expansion-line for that cut-off. This rearrangement is shown 
in the dotted lines in Fig. 11, the mean pressure from which is 14 per cent, 
larger than from the original diagrams. 

Such instances as these seem to sufficiently establish a primd facie case 
against the confidence which appears to be at present placed in the accuracy 
of indicator-diagrams. But, in conclusion, the author would state that he 
should be very disappointed if anything in this investigation should have 
the effect of diminishing reliance on the indicator itself. He would have 
the instrument treated as other instruments have been treated, and instead 
of its results being assumed accurate, he would have it the object of careful 
study and experimental investigation, so that the limits of its wonderful 
perfection may be exactly known, and that reliance placed on it which such 
knowledge must afford. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON THE STEAM-ENGINE INDICATOR. 

By Aethur William Brightmore, B.Sc., Stud. Inst. C.E., 
Late Berkeley Fellow in Owens College, Manchester. 


The object of these experiments was to ascertain definitely to what extent 
certain disturbing causes, which exist in the indicator, affect the diagram. 

These disturbing causes are:— 

1st. The necessary inaccuracy of the indicator springs, when cold or hot. 

2nd. The effect of the inertia of the piston and parallel-motion bars on 
the area. 

3rd. The effect of the oscillations of the spring on the diagram, and the 
extent to which these may be reduced without sensibly altering its area. 

4th. The effect produced by the stretching of the indicator-cord. To 
get rid, as far as possible, of the error due to this cause, in the experiments 
relating to the second and third causes, a thin steel wire (B. W. G. 22) was 
used instead of a cord. 

The following is a description of the apparatus employed:— 

Indicator. 

The indicator was an ordinary Richards indicator, made by Elliott Bros., 
London; having Watt’s parallel-motion for magnifying the deflection of the 
spring. Springs by different makers were used. 

Engine. 

The engine employed was the one which is used for the Owens College 
workshop. It was not chosen on account of any particular adaptability for 
the purpose; in fact, in some of the experiments, although it fulfilled the 
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requirements, the results were not so marked as they would have been, had 
the point of cut-off been earlier; but it was necessary in the experiments 
to have complete control over the engine, and to be able to run it with the 
brake on only, and the College engine presented these facilities. 

It is a non-condensing engine, with 9-inch cylinder, 18 inches length of 
stroke, and a fly-wheel 16 feet in circumference. The point of cut-off is 
towards the end of the stroke. It works up to a boiler-pressure of about 
47 lbs. on the square inch, and to a speed of about 150 revolutions per 
minute. 


Reducing-Mechanism. 

In order to give the paper-drum a reduced motion of the piston, the wire 
employed to rotate the drum was attached to a rod, one end of which turned 
on a pin in the cross-head, and the other end worked in a slot, fixed vertically 
over the middle position of the cross-head pin, as shown in Fig. 12. 



Eig. 12. Mechanism eoe Reducing the Motion of the Piston. 

By this method of reducing the motion of the piston of the engine, the 
only error that comes in is due to the slight change of inclination of the wire. 

Brake. 

The work done was measured by the friction-brake used in the class 
experiments at Owens College 

o 
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It consists of small flat blocks of wood threaded on a cat-gut rope, and 
is passed round the fly-wheel. To one end of this rope a board, of which 
the other extremity rests on the ground, is fastened; and the load is placed 
on the board close to its attachment to the brake. The other end of the 
brake is attached to a spring-balance, which measures the tension on it; 
the arrangement is shown in Fig. 13. 



Thus, the rate of work was obtained by multiplying the difference of the 
tensions at the two ends by 16 feet (the circumference of the fly-wheel). 

Speed-Indicator (Fig. 14). 

This Avas also a class instrument. It consists of a small paddle-wheel 
fixed on a vertical axis, in a small circular box containing coloured liquid. 



Near the bottom of this box, an upright glass tube is inserted. The paddle- 
wheel was rotated by a cord, driven from a pulley on the main shaft, and 
passing round a pulley fixed on the same vertical spindle with it. 
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The rotation of the paddle causes the liquid to rise in the tube to a 
height dependent on the speed of the engine. 

Thus the scale was graduated by running the engine at constant speeds 
and counting. 


Indicator-Springs (Fig. 15). 

Before commencing the experiments, it was necessary to test the accuracy 
of the indicator-springs. 

To do this, the indicator was rigidly fixed in a vertical position, and 
pressure was applied to the centre of the indicator-piston by means of a rod, 
pressed upwards by one end of a long beam, balanced on a knife-edge; the 
weight being hung on the other end of the beam. 



Pig. 15. Apparatus for Testing the Springs. 


The deflection of the springs was measured by Professor Eeynolds' small 
eathetometer, used in his experiments on “Thermal Transpiration,'’ and 
fully described in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
Part 11. 1879. 

It ccjiisists of a microscope carried by a vertical sliding-piece moved by a 
\e!\ aeeuiate screw with fifty threads to the inch, and is capable of measuring 
to meh. Thus, by continually adjusting the screw, so that some well- 
defined mark on the j)iston-rod lay on the horizontal cross-hair, and noting 
the reading for each particular weight, the deflections under the various 
pressures were anived at. 

lo prevent the piston of the indicator sticking in a wrong position, owino' 
to hietioii, the frame to which the indicator was attached was tapped with a 
light liaiiiiiier each time a fresh weight was added. 
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Table I. gives the results of these experiments for five springs, at the 
ordinary temperature. 

The next thing was to see what effect an increase of temperature would 
have on the springs, l^ow, the temperature of the indicator-spring never 
rises above 212° Fahrenheit, owing to its being open to the atmosphere, and 
moisture always being present in the indicator. Hence the springs were 
surrounded with steam at 212° Fahrenheit, by passing it through a hole in 
the cap of the indicator; of course the steam was at first all condensed; but 
by waiting until steam issued from another hole in the cap, the temperature 
was maintained uniformly at 212° during the experiments, which were con¬ 
ducted as in the previous cases. The result of these experiments for the 
same five springs is given in Table II. 

Tables I. and II. show the uniformity of the increase of the deflection 
with a constant addition to the pressure on the spring. They also prove 
that the deflection of a spring is greater, under the same weight, the higher 
the temperature; hence the necessity of setting indicator-springs when hot, 
i,e., when at the temperature of boiling water. It appears also from these 
Tables, that in the case of the springs experimented upon, the deflection 
under a given weight at 212° Fahrenheit is about 3 per cent, greater than at 
the ordinary temperature; therefore a diagram, taken with a spring which is 
perfectly correct when cold, will be 3 per cent, too large. 

This is shown more clearly in Table III., which gives the mean deflection 
of springs under 1 lb. when cold and when hot, as calculated fi'om Tables I. 
and II., and the deflection under I lb. as calculated from the number marked 
on the spring. The percentage error in the fifth column is the difference 
between columns three and four, and is allowed for in all the following calcu¬ 
lations. It will be noticed from this Table, that in one case only did this 
error amount to 2 per cent. 



Table L—Deflection of Springs, when cold. 


Strength ; 
of Spring, 
lbs. to the 
Inch. 

Weight in 
&ale Pan. 

20 

32 1 

32 

* 

50 

8( 

) 

ta) o . 

s 

o © 

^ 

Dellec- 

tion 

under lib. 

Beading 
of Micro¬ 
meter. 

jO 

© d 

5El O S-i 

S*42 « 

ft ^ 

d 

Beading 
of Micro¬ 
meter. 

1 Deflec¬ 
tion 

under 11 b. 

Beading 1 
of Micro- ' 
meter. 

Deflec¬ 

tion 

under lib. 

Beading 
of Micro¬ 
meter. 

Deflec¬ 

tion 

under 11 b. 


0*6829 


0-4887 


0*4888 


0*4832 


0*4791 




0*0246 


013156 


0*0157 


0*0099 


o 

:o 

o 

o 

6 

1 1 

0*7075 


0-5043 


0*5045 


0*4931 


0*4860 


j 


0*0242 

1 

0D156 


0*0154 


0*0104 


0*0061 

i ^ 

0*7317 


0*5199 1 


0*5199 


0*5035 


0*4921 




0*0245 

i 

0*0154 


0-0154 


0*0101 


0*0063 

i 3 

0*7562 


0*5353 


0*5353 


0*5136 


0*4984 




0-0243 


0*0153 


0*0152 


0*0101 


0*0062 

4 

0'7m 


0*5506 


0*5505 


0*5237 


0*5046 




0*0240 


0-0156 


0*0153 


0*0100 


0*0062 

5 

0*8t>45 


0*5662 


0*5658 


0*5337 


0*5108 




0*0240 


0D154 


0*0152 


0*0100 


0*0062 

! e 

0*8285 


0*5816 


0*5810 


0*5437 


0*5170 




0*0245 


0D153 


0*0153 


0*0095 


0*0062 

i 7 

o*a5^ 


I 0-5969 


0*5963 


0*5532 


0*5232 




0*0250 

! 

! 

0D157 


0*0156 


0*0099 


0*0062 

8 

0*87a) 


j 0*6126 


0*6119 


0;5631 


0*5294 




0*02501 

0-0157 


0*0155 


0*0098 


0*0062 


imm 


! 0*6283 


0*6274 


0*5729 


0*5356 


, 


01)248! 

013157 


0*0153 


0*0100 


0*0061 

^ 10 

0*9278 


10-6440 


0*6427 


0*5829 


0*5417 




0*0249 

! 

01)155 


0*0157 


0*0101 


0*0060 

11 

0*9527 


0*6595 


0*6584 


0*5930 


0*5477 




0*0247 

; 

0D155 


0*0154 ; 

0*0099 


0*0060 

l± 

i 0*9774 


i 0*6750 


0*6738 


> 0*6029 


0*5537 




0*0246 ■ 

0*0158 


0*0160 

j 

0*0099 


0-0059 

13 

' 1*0020 


! 0*6908 


0*6898 


0*6127 


0*5596 



1 

0*0244: 

0*0156 


0*0156 


0*0100 


0*0060 

14 

' 1*^J264 


, 0*7064 


0*7054 


0*6227 


0*5656 



! 

0D243 

0*0158 


0*0155 


0*0100 


0*0061 

15 

i'0:>07 


i 0*7222 


0*7209 


0*6327 


0*5717 




0D246 


0*0156 


0*0161 


0*0100 


0*0059 

10 

1*0753 

1 

; 0*7378 


0*7370 


0*6427 


0*5776 




;0D238 


0*0157 


0*0159 


0*0100 


0*0061 

17 

1*0991 

i 

0*7535 


0*7529 


0*6527 


0*5837 




j 0*0251 


0*0156 


0*0154 


0*0100 


0*0059 

18 

1*1242 

1 

j 

0*7691 


0*7683 


0*6627 


0*5896 




i 0D244 


0*0150 


0*0151 


0*0100 


0*0062 

10 

1*1486 


0*7841 


0*7834 


0*6727 


0*5958 




'' 0*0242 


0*0152 


0*0154 


0*0100 


0*0072 

20 

1*1728 1 

0*7993 


0*7988 


0*6827 


0*6030 




... 


0*0152 


0*0156 


0*0102 


0*0062 

21 

... 


0*8145 


0*8144 


0*6929 


0*6092 






, 0*0154 


0*0155 


0*0101 


0*0062 

22 



0*8299 


0*8299 


i 0*7030 


0*6154 






■ 0*0156 


0*0153 

1 

0*0103 


0*0061 

23 

... 


0*8455 


0*8452 


0*7133 


0*6215 






0*0151 


' 0*0155 


0*0100 


0*0063 

24 

... 


0*8606 


0*8607 


0*7233 


0*6278 






0*0152 


! 0*0160 


0*0101 


0*0062 

25 



0*8758 


0*8767 


0*7334 


0*6340 










0*0099 


0*0062 

20 

... 






0*7433 


0*6402 









i 

0*0102 

i 

0*0066 

27 

_ 






0*8535 


0*6468 1 

I 


* Different maker. 








Table II.—Deflection of Springs, when hot. 


Strength 
of Spring, 

20 

32 

32^ 

I 50 

80 

lbs. to the 











Inch. 

bo 6 . 

,_jO 

bC 6 , 

fl 

rO 

bD O - 

X3 



5P o . 
w 

.2 

nd :■-! .»a 
«3 ^ <D 






a ^ 


C3 sh 



Weight in 

^ ^ "S 

03 fl 
ad O S.I 

1^1 

■S-JI 

r-i 

03 g 03 


^•2 J 

03 CJ 

2 SI 

ai 'rs 03 

§ p^ 

S m 

Scale Pan. 

fl a 

P 


P 


s 


a 

p 

CD 5d 

O **^ '^ 

^ a 
p 


0-6872 

0-0245 

0*4941 

0-0154 

0*4937 

0*0162 

0*4862 

0-0104 

0*5953 

0*0063 

1 

0*7117 

0*0251 

0-5095 

0*0160 

0-5099 

0-0157 

0*4966 

0-0108 

0*6016 

0*0065 

2 

0*7368 

0-0251 

0-5255 

0*0158 

0*5256 

0*0157 

0-5074 

0*0103 

0*6081 

0*0064 

3 

0-7619 

0*0249 

0-5413 

0*0159 

0*5413 

0-0156 

0-5177 

0*0103 

0*6145 

0*0062 

4 

0*7868 


0-5572 


0*5569 


0-5280 


0*6207 



0-0250 


0*0157 


0-0167 


0*0103 


0*0063 

5 

0*8118 

0*0251 

0*5729 

0-0162 

0*5726 

0-0156 

0-5383 

0*0103 

0*6270 

0*0063 

6 

0*8369 

0-0253 

0*5891 

0-0156 

0*5882 

0*0157 

0-5486 

0*0098 

0*6333 

0*0063 

7 

0-8622 

0*0258 

0-6047 

0*0162 

0*6039 

0*0164 

0-5584 

0-0105 

0*6396 

0-0064 

8 

0*8880 

0*0258 

0*6209 

0*0163 

0*6203 

0*0159 

0*5689 

0-0104 

0*6460 

0*0066 

9 

0-9138 

0*0256 

0*6372 

0-0160 

0*6362 

0*0160 

0-5793 

0-0099 

0*6526 

0*0062 

10 

0*9394 

0-0259 

0*6532 

0*0163 

0*6522 

0*0158 

0-5892 

0-0102 

0*6588 

0*0062 

11 

0-9653 

0*0258 

0*6695 

0*0160 

0*6680 

0*0162 

0-5994 

0*0104 

0*6650 

0*0064 

12 

0*9911 

0*0250 

0-6855 

0-0162 

0-6842 

0*0158 

0*6098 

0*0098 

0-6714 

0-0066 

13 

1*0161 

0*0250 

0-7017 

0-0159 

0-6700 

0*0162 

0*6196 

0*0106 

0*6780 

0-0065 

14 

1*0411 

0*0246 

0-7176 

0-0163 ' 

0-7162 

0*0163 

0*6302 

0*0105 

0*6845 

0-0062 

15 

1*0657 


0-7339 

' 

0-7325 


0*6407 


0*6907 



0*0259 


0*0164' 


0*0161 


0*0101 


0-0063 

16 

1*0916 


0-7503 

‘ 0*7486 


0*6508 


0*6970 




0*0258 


(t) 


0*0161 


0*0104 


0-0067 

17 

1*1174 

j 

0-7689 

0-7647 


0*6612 


0*7037 1 




0*0252 ! 


0*0160 


0*0158 


0*0105 

1 

0-0064 

18 

1*1426 

; 0*7849 

0*7805 


0*6717 


0-7101 ! 




0*0242 , 


0*0159 ; 


0*0157 


0*0105 

i 0-00611 

19 

1*1668 

i 

0*8008 

0*7962 


0*6822 


0*7162 ' 

1 

1 



... 


0*0159 


0*0160 


0*0106 

! 0*0065 1 

20 



0*8167 

0*8122 


0*6928 

i 0-7227 i 


i 




0-0159 

! 

0*0157 ' 

1 

0-0102 

. 1 0-0062 1 

I 21 

... 


0*8326 

0*8279 i 


0*7030 

i 0*7289 






0*0163 i 

j 

0*0170, 

0*0105 , 


9*0063 

1 22 



0*8489 

, 0*8449 


0*7135 1 

: 0*7352 1 






0-0162 ! 


0*0156 

1 

... i 

l( 

9*0064 

23 1 

; 


0-8651 

0*8605 



0*7416 ’ 





0*0159 ' 


0*0160 

' 

1 

i 0*0063 * 

24 

... 1 


0*8810 

i 0*8765 


1 

' 0*7479 : 

i 


j 



0-0162! 


0*0164 

, 

... 

1 0*0063 ' 

25 



0-8972 

. 0*8929 


... 

' 0*7542 i 

, 

26 

j 







... ! 

: 0*0062 , 

i 

... 1 




... 1 



0*7602 1 

! 


Different maker. 


t Condensed steam let out of cylinder. 
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EEFECT of inertia of the MOVING-PARTS ON THE AREA OF THE DIAGRAM. 

Having ascertained the errors in the springs, the next question was to 
ind how far the effect of inertia tends to alter the area of the diagram 
before the oscillations appear. To do this, diagrams were taken at vaiious 
speeds and with several springs. In Table IV. the efSciences, i.e., the ratios 
the brake-pressures to the mean diagram-pressures, are given at the 
various speeds, instead of the mean pressures as calculated from the 
diagrams, on account of the difficulty of keeping the load on the brake 
exactly constant. 

Table III.— Mean Deflections of Springs under 1 lb. 


Sprii^. 

S Experimental 
i Deflection, cold. 

Experimental 
Deflection, hot. 

Deflection from 
Mark on Spring. 

Percentage 

Error. 

I 

i m 

Inch. 

0*0245 

Inch. 

0-02525 

Inch. 

0*02523 

0-08 

! 32 

1 0*0155 

0D160O 

0*01580 

1-25 

32* 

j 0*0155 

1 0*01595 

0-01580 

0-95 

m 

0*0100 

0*01030 

0-01009 

2-08 

80 

1 0-0062 

1 0*00636 

0-00630 j 

0-94 


* Dijfferent maker. 


Xow if the inertia affects the areas of the diagrams, the areas of the 
diagrams, and hence the mean diagram-pressures, will vary directly with the 
velocity, and inversely as the stiffness of the spring (the weight on the brake 
being constant); f.e., the efficiencies will vary directly with the stiffness of 
the spring and with the inverse of the velocity. However, an examination 
of the Table shows no appreciable increase of the efficiency with greater 
stiffness of the spring, and no more decrease, as the velocity increases, than 
would be accounted for by the greater friction. 

Table IV. is not filled in for the 20 and 32 springs at the higher speeds, 
because the oscillations begin to come in. 

The inference is, “ that in a given engine, when the ratio of the speed to 
the stiffiiess of the spring, used to indicate it, is not so great as to cause 
oscillations to appear in the diagram, the area is not appreciably affected by 
the iiioineiitimi of the moving parts.” This seems natural, for, after the 
iiiitial di^tllrhaIlce on the admission of the steam to the cylinder, the motion 
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of the spring is gradual, and hence its deflection would correspond to the 
pressure on it. 

Table IV. 



Efficiencies. 

Speed. 



Spring. 


Mean Values. 

! 


20 

32 

50 

80 

44 

0*94 

... 


0-95 

... 

0*945 

68 

0-93 

0*94 


0*93 


0*933 

84 

... 

0*93 


0-93 

0-93 

i 

0*930 I 

107 

j 

0-93 


0-94 

0*93 j 

0*933 

127 




0*93 

0*92 

0*925 ! 

1 


Oscillations. 

When the ratio of the speed of the engine to the stiffness of the spring, 
used to indicate it, exceeds a certain value, which is different for different 
engines, oscillations appear in the diagi'arn. 



The equation which gives the time of oscillation of the spring, modified 
by the parallel-motion bars (Fig. 16), devised by Professor Reynolds, is, taking 
the axis of x vertically upwards:— 


9 dP 


Q - ex 


(I), 
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where 


experiments on the steam-engine indicator. 

JfS. 

]f'= F + (w-l-Ws) - + 

CL 

Q = P-{W + {w + w^)^--\- 4wi^ , 


[49 a 


and e = stiffness of spring. 

F = weight of piston -I- i weight of spring. 

w - weight of rod AD (Fig. 16). 

Wi = weight of rod DF. 

Wi = weight of rod FH. 

P = whole pressure of steam on the piston. 

a = AB. 

h = AG= = distance of centres of gravity of rods AD, FH from 
A and H respectively. 

k = radius of gyration of AD, FH, about A and H respectively. 

W' is, in fact, the weight which would have to oscillate at B to be 
equivalent to the moving-parts, and the expression P-Q represents the 
force which would have to be applied at B, if the parts referred to were 
removed, to be equivalent to them. 

Equation (1) is of the well-known form for finding the time of a complete 
oscillation {T), and then is obtained in the ordinary way— 


T= 2v 


ir 

g.e' 


Or calling N the number of oscillations per minute— 



It will be noticed that in equation (1), the rotation of the rod DF, which 
is very slight, is neglected, as also is the friction of the instrument. 

In the case of the indicator employed, the values of the above con.stants 
were— 

Fm = 0-10529 lb. Fo = 0-10954 lb. 

XU = 0-00957 lb. 
wi = 0-01037 lb. 

Wo = 0-00866 lb. 
a = 0-75 inch. 

6 = 1 inch. 

I'S = ^ -S?! 
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Whence from the above W\o = 0*33063 lb. 

= 0*33488 lb. 

and from preceding experiments 020 = 475. 

^32 = 750 . 

Note.— The suflSxes 20 and 32 refer to the springs marked 20 and 32 
respectively. 

Thus iVso = 2050. 

iV32 = 2560. 

It will be noticed on substituting for W\ that the rod BF has as much 
influence in causing the oscillations to come in as all the other moving parts 
together. 

To verify these results, diagrams were taken with weak springs, in order 
to bring in oscillations. It must be understood that the diagrams in this 
Paper are not intended as specimens of good diagrams, but are merely to 
illustrate the various points considered. 

The time of oscillation of the indicator-springs may be approximately 
obtained from such diagrams in the following manner:—first, project the 
crests and hollows of the oscillations vertically down on to the atmospheric- 
line ; next, with a radius equal to the length of the connecting-rod (reduced 
to the same scale as the length of the diagram), and centre on the atmo¬ 
spheric-line produced, project the points so obtained upon a circle described 
on the atmospheric-line with the length of diagram as the diameter; then 
the arcs of the circle intercepted between alternate intersections represent 
the angle turned through by the crank during the time of a complete 
oscillation of the spring. Hence, assuming that the crank-shaft rotates 
uniformly, these arcs would represent the time of a complete oscillation. 

There are several reasons why the number of oscillations per minute 
so obtained should not quite equal the number as obtained above from 
theory. Firstly, the neglect of the rotation of the bar BF, and of the 
friction in the equation, would make a slight difference; but the most 
important reason is the gradual decrease of pressure in the cylinder of the 
engine, consequent upon the motion of the piston and initial condensation. 
This diminution of pressure causes the crests to lie behind, and the hollows 
to be in advance of their true position (Figs. 17 to 25), by an amount varying 
with the rate of decrease. Supposing for the moment the lag to be equal in 
amount for each crest, the projection of it (the lag) upon the crank-circle will 
include a greater arc towards the ends than in the middle of the diagi'am ; 
thus, other things being the same, causing the time of oscillation to appeal' 
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oo great at one end of the diagram, and too small at the other end of the 
[iagram. However, this tendency is counteracted, at least during the first 
lalf of the stroke (and it is during this period chiefly that the time of oscilla- 
ion is measured^ hy the retardation of the velocity of oscillation, and 
ionse<][uently the greater effect of the reduction of pressure in causing the 
srests to lag as the stroke progresses. That the velocity of oscillation 
lecres^es with the distance from the point of admission is seen by integrat- 
ng equation (1), where— 

w- w '• * . 

where c = | the distance of a hollow from the atmospheric-line. 

Now 2 is equal to the range of oscillation, as may be seen by 

rgain integrating equation (1), and in the case of the diagrams referred to, 
the range of oscillation, and hence from above, the velocity of oscillation of 
the spring diminished as the stroke advances, which is almost self-evident, 
for the time of oscillation is independent of the range, so that if the range be 
reduced the velocity must be reduced also. 

From equation (2) it is also seen that, other things being the same, the 
number of oscillations in a diagram increases with the stiffness of the spring, 
hence the counteracting effect, just referred to, would be less marked as the 
stiffness of the spring used is increased, so that for this reason the number of 
oscillations per minute as obtained from a diagram would be nearer the 
trath the weaker the spring. 

Again, the number of oscillations per minute will probably be nearer the 
trath the greater the speed of the engine; for the number of oscillations in 



a diagram is smaller the greater the speed of the engine, because the time of 
i»s«*i!lati<»ii «sf the spring is independent of the speed of the engine, and 
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hence the ratio of the velocity of oscillation to the rate of reduction of 
pressure is less the higher the speed of the engine, hence the counteracting 
effect referred to is greater. These two points are illustrated in the diagrams. 
Figs. 17 to 25, and the accompanying Table V. 





O. R. II. 


13 
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Table V. 





Number of Oscillations. 


Speed. 

End. 

Spring. 



Difference 
per cent. 

1 Revolutions per 



j minute. 



From Diagram. ' 

From Formula. 

--- 


144 (Fig. 17) 
127 (Fig. 18) 
107 (Fig. 19) 

; 144 (Fig. 20) 

1 127 (Fig. 21) 

! 144 (Fig. 22) 

127 (Fig. 23) 
144 (Fig. 24) 
127 (Fig. 25) 

1 

Front 

?? 

Back 

i 51 

1 Front 

i >5 

Back 

1 

20 

20 

! 20 

20 

! 20 

1 32 

32 

32 

32 

1,950 

1,920 

1,883 

1,950 

1,930 

2,370 

2,300 

2,300 

2,300 

2,050 

” 

?? 

J5 

2,560 ' 

55 

55 

55 

5*0 

6*5 

t 8*5 

5*0 

6-0 

7*5 

10*0 

10*0 

10*0 


In calculating the oscillations from the diagrams a mean value was taken. 

The distance to which the oscillations extend depends on the range of 

13—-2 
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le first one, and on the friction of the pencil. The range of the first oscil- 
Xioii is great if the period of a semi-oscillation nearly coincides with the 
me the steam takes to attain its maximum pressure on admission; this 
appeiis when the engine is running fast. It is small when the time of 
staining the greatest prepare of steam and the time of a semi-oscillation 
?e not nearly equal. Thus, when the steam is wire-drawn on entering the 
^dinder of an engine, that engine would give a better diagram at high 
x^eds than if this were not the case. 

Again, if the steam be throttled on entering the indicator, the time of 
le steam attaining ite maximum pressure in the indicator-cylinder will be 
ngthened; hence the extent of the first oscillation will be reduced, and 
lerefore the oscillations in the diagram will be reduced; but the diagram 
^ obtained does not g^ve a correct idea of the work done, but is too small 
I proportion to the amount of throttling. 

The effect of the friction of the pencil in lessening the extent of the 
eillations varies with the pressure on the pencil. When the oscillations 
•e thus reduced by pressing the pencil on the paper an indefiniteness is 
trodiiced into the results, owing to the pencil sticking either too high or 

o low, and the results cannot be relied on. 

To illustrate this point diagrams were taken under the same conditions, 
which the results are given in Table VI. 

In the case of the weaker springs, 20 lbs. and 32 lbs., the pencil was 
essed on the diagram-paper so as to reduce the oscillations. Diagrams 
.re taken with stifier springs, in w^hich oscillations do not perceptibly enter, 

cheek the results so obtained. 


Table VI.— Front-end Efficiencies. 


Speed. 

'20 Spring (pencil 
pressed). 

32 Spring (pencil 
pressed). 

50 Spring. 

80 Spring. 

69 

0*932 1 

0*927 

0-959 

0-958 

87 

0*931 i 

0*942 

0-954 

0-954 

108 

0*918 

0*907 ! 

0-955 

0-954 

feiii efficiencies 

0*927 

0*925 

0-956 

0-955 



~ — -- 

--- 



Table VI. shows that in those experiments in which the pencil was pressed 
to the paper the results are too small by more than 3 per cent. No 
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doubt if the engine had cut-off earlier, and been working with a higher 
pressure of steam, the results would have been still more discordant. 


Probably the most accurate method of arriving at the mean pressure 
when the oscillations extend a good way into the diagram, at least when 
the cut-off occurs late in the stroke as in the present case, is to draw a 
line midway between the crests and hollows, and to the value for the mean 
pressure obtained by taking this line add an amount, which in the case of 
indicators similar to the one employed in these experiments is 0*35 lb. 


To see the reason for this, referring back to equation (1), and integrating 
it twice— 


Q 


Q 


^ + c — - cos 

e 




/Tf' 

Substituting in this t=^Tr (time of half oscillation) 





i.e.y Q is the arithmetical mean of ex and ec. 

Substituting in this expression the value for Q, and taking the area of 
the indicator piston as 0*5 square inch, the following value for the intensity 
of pressure (p) is obtained:— 

4wi 

Hence if a line midway between the crests and hollows be taken as repre¬ 
senting the pressure, the mean pressure so obtained will be too small by the 
amount of the second term on the right, which for the indicator employed 
= 0*35 lb. This would be negligible for any considerable pressure. 

It was found that with the indicator used, a diagram tolerably free from 
oscillations could be taken from the engine up to a speed of about 90 revolu¬ 
tions per minute, with a spring of 20 lbs. to the inch. Hence, since the 
time the steam takes to attain its maximum pressure in the cylinder varies 
with the speed of the engine (in different engines it would also vary with 
the arrangement of the slide-valve), it might be expected to obtain a 
diagram tolerably free from oscillations at a speed of from 400 to 500 revo¬ 
lutions per minute, with an indicator having a parallel-motion in which the 
rod corresponding to DF is absent, and in which the other moving-parts are 
as light again as in the present case. This would be the case with an 
indicator of smaller diameter, in which a much stronger spring could be 
used for the same weight. For much higher speeds than this, unless the 
relative time occupied in attaining the maximum pressure increased with 
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1C speed, it would appear that the dia^ms would be affected to a great 
ut ulikiiowE extent by the oscillations of the spring. 

Vitiation of the Diagram by the Stretching ob the 
Indicator-Cord. 

The effect of the stretching of the cord varies greatly with the shape of 
he diagniiii, and with the state of lubrication of the paper drum. wing 
u the late cut-off, the engine employed in the experiments was not well 
uited for showing this effect. However, in some experiments, when the 
m{ier-drum wanted oiling, the diagram given with the cord was more than 
r per cent, smaller than that given with the steel wire. The effect is in all 
•a.ses to reduce the area, though not necessarily to reduce the mean pressure 
alciilated from it. 

To ascertain if the diagrams from the engine in question would show 
iiiich difference when taken with cord and with wire, the experiments 
summarised in Table VII. w^ere made. The lengths and efficiencies given 
ire the mean of the front- and hack-end diagrams. 

Table VII. 


\ 

i 

Speoi. ! 

Wire. 

String. 

length. 

! Efficiency. 

1 

1 

Length. 

Efficiency. 

I 

Inches. 


Inches. 


68 

.vn 

0-03 

4*78 

0-94 

84 

5’11 

0*93 

4-80 

0-94 

KIT 

r>*i3 

0-94 

1 4-80 

0*94 

127 

3T2 

0-93 

j 

4-80 

0-97 


Although the efficiency as calculated from the two sets of diagrams is 
iiicoii>itierable, yet the difference in their lengths points to a large difference 

in their areas. 

The diftereiice iii the tension of the indicator-cord at various parts of 
the stroke may be shown by considering the equation of motion of the 

iiidicator-ilriiiii. 

This equation during the outward stroke is 
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where I = the moment of inertia of the drum about its axis. 

T = the tension in the cord. 
a = radius of drum. 

= moment of resistance of the drum-spring about the axis of drum. 

Mf = moment of friction about the same line. 

, the angular acceleration of the drum about its axis, is a maximum 

to begin with, and continues to decrease during the stroke, becoming zero 
near the middle of the stroke. 

Ms is constant during the stroke. 

Mf is a maximum on starting, then suddenly decreases and then varies 
directly with some power of the velocity, increasing therefore until about 
the middle of the stroke, and then diminishing. 

Thus it is evident that during the outward stroke the tension T is a 
maximum to begin with, decreases rapidly about the middle of the stroke, 
and more slowly towards the end. 

At the end of the stroke the friction suddenly changes sign, thus causing 
a sudden diminution in the tension at the commencement of the inward 
stroke; afterwards the tension increases rapidly about the middle of the 
stroke, and more slowly towards the end. 

Hence it might be expected that that part of a diagram taken during 
the outward stroke would be shortened to commence with, then slightly 
stretched, and slightly shortened at the end; and that that part taken 
during the inward stroke, would be first shortened, then lengthened a little, 
and slightly shortened towards the end, almost as in the case of the outward 
stroke. 

To show that this actually takes place, an arrangement was devised by 
Professor Eeynolds, the object of which was to prick holes in the diagram 
corresponding to eleven equidistant positions of the piston. For this purpose 
a Grove battery (L Fig. 26) of five cells, in conjunction with a Ruhmkorff 
coil, was used. But in order to get the holes pricked in their proper 
positions, instead of the ordinary arrangement for making and breaking 
contact, the following plan was adopted, the hammer of the coil being held 
back. The wire from one pole of the battery was connected with one of the 
binding-screws {H) of the primary coil as usual, but the wire from the other 
pole of the battery was connected with the engine. A wire from the other 
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idiiig-screw (G) of the primary coil was attached to the contact-breaker 
)- This consisted of a smooth piece of wood, into which eleven pieces of 
re were inserted at equal distances, and filed level with the wood, the 



Fig. 26. Electeical Apparatus foe showing the Distortion of a Diagram by the 

Indicator-Cord. 

stance between the first and the last wires being the length of the stroke 
the engine. The contact-breaker was fixed on the lower slide bar, so that 
L* centra! wire should be at the middle of the stroke, and so that a pointer 
), which was secured to the cross-head, should slide on the smooth piece 
w’lKxl. Hence every time the pointer crossed a wire on the contact-breaker 
circuit of the primary current was complete, and a spark of the induced 
rreiit passed through the diagram-paper. To bring this about one wire 
the induced current was connected with the metallic drum (j?), and the 
ler to a cup of mercury (F), into which the metallic pencil dipped, thus 
npieting the circuit of the induced current when the pencil touched the 
per. 

In the diagrams, Figs. 27 to 34, which were taken in this manner, the 
dtioii of the pricked holes, corresponding to the eleven equidistant posi- 
iis of the piston, are indicated by small circles. The relative positions of 
‘se circles show which parts of the diagrams are lengthened, and which 
; shortened. An examination shows that the effect is not merely to shorten 



Fig. 27. Front-end pricked diagram taken with wire at 107 revolutions. 




tig. 2s. Back-end pricked diagram taken with wire at 107 revolutions. 
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Fig. 29. Front-end pricked diagram taken with string at 107 revolutions. 
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Fig. 30. 



Back-end pricked diagram taken vrith string at 


107 revolutions. 




Fig. 32. 


Back-end pricked diagram taken mth wire at 127 revolutions. 



Fig. 33. 


Front-end pricked diagram 


taken with string at 127 revolutions. 



Fig. 34. 


Back-end pricked diagram taken with string at 127 revolutions. 


ends .„d nddd.e 0 , t.e 

:.e., to cause corresponding poin ® “ PP distortion is shown by the 

SirIt;-;:rr 

also be noticed that even “* * * “*_, indedniteness in the 

Iltg 0;;’;; is shown i some of the pninhs being in.nhed twice. 
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In high-speetl diagrams of short length these effects would cause a marked 
idifiaition in their form when taken with cord. 

At high sj^eds, when the spring of the drum is not stiff enough to keep 
con! tight near the centre of the stroke, and the velocity is greatest, a 
irteiiing of the middle portion of the diagram, taken during the inward 
•oke, and a lengthening of the end, would result. 

These considerations show that in indicators intended to take diagrams 
nn engines riiiming at high speeds, the drum, as well as all the other 

)viiig-parts, should be as light as possible. 
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ON THE DILATANCY OF MEDIA COMPOSED OF RIGID 
PARTICLES IN CONTACT. WITH EXPERIMENTAL ILLUS¬ 
TRATIONS*. 


{From the ‘'Philosophical Magazine”/o/' December, 1885.] 

Ideal rigid particles have been used in almost all attempts to build 
fundamental dynamical hypotheses of matter: these particles have generally 
been supposed smooth. 

Actual media, composed of approximately rigid particles, exist in the 
shape of sand, shingle, grain, and piles of shot; all which media are influenced 
by friction between the particles. 

The dynamical properties of media, composed of ideal smooth particles 
in a high state of agitation, have formed the subject of very long and 
successful investigations, resulting in the dynamical theory of fluids. 
Also, the limiting conditions of equilibrium of such media as sand, have 
been made the subject of theoretical treatment by the aid of certain 
assumptions. 

These investigations, however, by no means constitute a complete theory 
of granular masses; nor does it appear that any attempts have been made 
to investigate the dynamical properties of a medium consisting of smooth 
hard particles, held in contact by forces transmitted through the medium. 
It has sometimes been assumed that such a medium would possess the 
properties of a liquid, although in the molecular hypothesis of liquids now 
accepted, the particles are assumed to be in a high state of motion, holding 
each other apart by collisions; such motion being rendered necessary to 
account for the property of diffusion. 

* This Paper was read before Section A of the British Association at the Aberdeen Meeting, 
September 10, 1885, and again before Section B, at the request of the Section, September 15. 
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Without attempting anything like a complete dynamical theory, which 
will require a large development of mathematics, I would point out the 
existence of a singular fundamental property of such granular media, which 
is not possessed by known fluids or solids. On perceiving something which 
resembles nothing within the limits of one’s knowledge, a name is a matter 
of great diflSculty. I have called this unique property of granular masses 
dilatancy,” because the property consists in a definite change of bulk, 
consequent on a definite change of shape or distortional strain, any dis¬ 
turbance whatever causing a change of volume and generally dilatation. 

Ill the case of fluids, volume and shape are perfectly independent; and 
although in practice it is often difficult to alter the shape of an elastic body 
without alteriiig its volume, yet the properties of dilatation and distortion 
are essentially distinct, and are so considered in the theory of elasticity. 
In fact there are very few solid bodies which are to any extent dilatable 
at all 

With granular media, the grains being sensibly hard, the case is, according 
to the results I have obtained, entirely diflPerent. So long as the grains are 
held in mutual equilibrium by stresses transmitted through the mass, every 
change of relative position of the grains is attended by a consequent change 
of volume; and if in any way the volume be fixed, then all change of shape 
is prevented. 

In speaking of a granular medium, it is assumed to be in such a condition 
that the position of any internal particle becomes fixed, when the positions 
of the surrounding particles are fixed. 

This condition is very generally fulfilled, but not always where there is 
friction; without friction it would be always fulfilled. 

From this assumption it at once follows, that no grain in the interior 
can change its position in the mass by passing between the contiguous 
grains without disturbing these; hence, whatever alterations the medium 
may undergo, the same particle will always he in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

If, then, the medium is subject to an internal strain, the shapes of the 
internal groups of molecules will all be altered, the shape of each elementary 
group being determined by the shape of the surrounding particles. This 
will bt^ rendered most intelligible by considering instances; that of equal 
spheres is the most general, and presents least difficulty. 

A group of such spheres being arranged in such a manner that, if the 
exteinai spheres are fixed, the internal ones cannot move, any distortion of 
the Ixjimdaries will cause an alteration of the mean density, depending on 
the distortion and the arrangement of the spheres. For example:_ 
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If arranged as a pile of shot as in Fig. 2, which is an arrangement of 
tetrahedra and octahedra, the density of the media is ^» taking the 
density of the sphere as unity. 

If arranged in a cubical formation, as in Fig. 1, the density is ~ , or times 
less than in the former case. 




These arrangements are both controlled by the bounding spheres; and in 
either case the distortion necessitates a change of volume. 

Either of these forms can be changed into the other by changing the 
shape of the bounding surface. 

In both these cases the structure of the group is crystalline, but that is 
on account of the plane boundaries. 

Practically, when the boundaries are not plane, or when the grains are of 
various sizes or shapes, such media consist of more or less crystalline groups 
having their axes in different directions, so that their mean condition is 
amorphous. 

The dilatation consequent on any distortion for a crystalline gi*oup may 
be definitely expressed. When the mean condition is amorphous, it becomes 
difficult to ascertain definitely what the relations between distortion and 
dilatation are. But if, when at maximum density, the mean condition is not 
only amorphous but isotropic, a natural assumption seems to be, that any 
small contraction from the condition of maximum density in one direction, 
means an equal extension in two others at right angles. 

As such a contraction in one direction continues, the condition of th 
medium ceases to be isotropic, and the relation changes until dilatation 
ceases. Then a minimum density is reached ; after this, further contraction 
in the same direction causes a contraction of volume, which continues until 
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a maxiouiin density is reached. Such a relation between the contraction in 
one directions and the consequent dilatation, would be expressed by 

/ • 

e ~ 1 = y siii^ - ; 

e being the coefficient of dilatation, a that of contraction, and the maximum 
dilataticai; the positive root only to be taken. 

The amorphous condition of minimum volume is a very stable condition; 
but there would be a direct relation between the strains and stresses in any 
other condition if the particles were frictionless and rigid. 

If the particles were rigid, the medium would be absolutely without 
resilience, and hence the only energy of which it would be susceptible would 
be kinetic energy; so that, supposing the motion slow, the work done upon 
any group in distorting it would be zero. Thus, supposing a contraction in 
«>ne direetion and expansion at right angles, then if px stress in the 

dirt^dion of contmctioii, and py, the stress at right angles, a being the 
eoiitmetion, b and c expansions, 

or, siip|X)sing 6 = c, 

Pxa + Py (a + c) = 0. 

With friction the relation will be different; the friction always opposes strain, 
i.e. tends to give stability. 

It is a very difficult question to say exactly what part friction plays; for 
although we may perhaps still assume without error, 

Py _ 1 — sin 
Px 1 + sin ’ 

where (f) is the angle of repose, we cannot assume that tan (j> has any relation 
to the actual friction between the molecules. 

The extreme value of is a matter of arrangement; as in the case of 
sliot, which would pile equally well although without friction. 

Supposing the grains rigid, the relations between distortion and dilata¬ 
tion are independent of friction; that is to say, the same distortion of any 
bounding surfaces must mean the same internal distortion whatever the 
friction may be. 

The only possible effect of friction would be to render the grains stable 
iindei cireimistances under which they would not otherwise be stable; and 
hence we might, with friction, be able to bring about an alteration of the 
bmiidaries other than the alteration possible without friction; and thus we 
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might possibly obtain a dilatation due to friction. How far this is the case 
can be best ascertained by experiment. 

In the case of a granular medium, friction may always be relaxed by' 
relieving the mass of stress, and any stability due to this cause would be 
shown by shaking the mass when in a condition of no stress. 

But before appljdng this test, it is necessary to make perfectly sure that 
during the shaking the boundary spheres do not change position. 

Another test of the effect of friction is, by comparing the relative 
dilatation and distortion with different degrees of friction. If the dilatation 
were in any sense a consequence of friction, it would be greater when the 
coefScient of friction between the spheres was greater. Where the granular 
mass is bounded by solid surfaces, the friction of the grains against these 
surfaces will considerably modify the results. 

The problem presented by frictionless balls is much simpler than that 
presented in the case of friction. In the former case the theoretical problem 
may be attacked with some hope of success. With friction the property is 
most easily studied by experiment. 

As a matter of fact, if we take means to measure the volume of a mass 
of solid grains more or less approximately spheres, the property of dilatancy 
is evident enough, and its effects are very striking, affording an explanation 
of many well-known phenomena. 

If we have in a canvas bag any hard grains or balls, so long as the bag is 
not nearly full it will change its shape as it is moved about; but when the 
sack is approximately full, a small change of shape causes it to become 
perfectly hard. There is perhaps nothing surprising in this, even apart from 
familiarity; because an inextensible sack has a rigid shape when extended 
to the full, any deformation diminishing its capacity, so that contents which 
did not fill the sack at its greatest extension fill it when deformed. 
On careful consideration, however, many curious questions present them¬ 
selves. 

If, instead of a canvas bag, we have an extremely flexible bag of india- 
rubber, this envelope, when filled with heavy spheres (No. 6 shot), imposes 
no sensible restraint on their distortion; standing on the table it takes 
nearly the form of a heap of shot. This is apparently accounted for by the 
fact that the capacity of the bag does not diminish as it is deformed. In 
this condition it really shows us less of the qualities of its granular contents 
than the canvas bag. But as it is impervious to fluid, it will enable me to 
measure exactly the volume of its contents. 

Filling up the interstices between the shot with water, so that the bag is 
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quite full of water and shot, no bubble of air in it, and carefully closing the 
mouth, I now find that the bag has become absolutely rigid in whatever form 

it happened to be when closed. 

It is clear that the envelope now imposes no distortional constraint on the 
shot within it, nor does the water. What, then, converts the heap of loose 
shot into an absolutely rigid body ? Clearly the limit which is imposed on 
the volume by the pressure of the atmosphere. 

So long as the arrangement of the shot is such that there is enough 
water to fill the interstices, the shot are free, but any arrangement which 
requires more room, is absolutely prevented by the pressure of the 

atmosphere. 

If there is an excess of water in the bag when the shot are in their 
maximum density, the bag will change its shape quite fireely for a limited 
extent, but then becomes instantly rigid, supporting 56 lb. without further 
change. By connecting the bag with a graduated vessel of water, so that the 
c|uaDtity wdiich flows in and out can be measured, the bag again becomes 
susceptible of any amount of distortion. 

Getting the bag into a spherical form, and its contents at maximum 
density, and then scjueezing it between two planes, the moment the squeezing 
begins the water begins to flow in, and flows in at a diminishing rate until 
it ceases to draw more water. 

The material in the bag is in a condition of minimum density under the 
circumstances. This does not mean that all the parts are in a condition of 
minimum density, because the distortion is not the same in all the parts; 
but some parts have passed through the condition of maximum, while others 
have not reached it, so that on further distortion the dilatations of the latter 
balance the contractions of the former. If we continue to squeeze, water 
begins to flow out until about half as much has run out as came in; then 
again it begins to flow in. We cannot by squeezing get it back into a con¬ 
dition of uniform maximum density, because the strain is not homogeneous. 
This is just what would occur if the shot were frictionless; so that it is not 
surprising to find that, using oil instead of water, or, better (on account of the 
india-rubber ), a strong solution of soap and water, which greatly diminishes 
the friction, the results are not altered. 

On measuring the quantities of water, we find that the greatest quantity 
drawn in is about 10 per cent, of the volume of the bag; this is about one- 
third of the difference between the volumes of the shot at minimum and 
maximum density. 

L : 1, or 30 per cent, of the latter. 
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On easing the bag it might be supposed that the shot would return to their 
initial condition. But that does not follow: the elasticity of form of 
the bag is so slight compared with its elasticity of volume, that resti¬ 
tution will only take place as long as it is accompanied with contraction 
of volume. 

So long as the point of maximum volume has not been reached, approxi¬ 
mate restitution follows quite as nearly as could be expected, considering 
that friction opposes restitution. But when the squeezing has been carried 
past the point of maximum volume, then restitution requires expansion; and 
this the elasticity of shape is not equal to accomplish, so that the bag retains 
its flattened condition. This experiment has been varied in a great variety 
of ways. 

The very finest quartz sand, or glass balls f inch in diameter, all give the 
same results. Sand is, on the whole, the most convenient material, and its 
extreme fineness reduces any effect of the squeezing of the india-rubber 
betw^een the interstices of the balls at the boundaries; which efihct is very 
apparent with the balloon bags, and shot as large as No. 6. 

A well-marked phenomenon receives its explanation at once from the 
existence of dilatancy in sand. When the falling tide leaves the sand firm, 
as the foot falls on it the sand whitens, or appears momentarily to dry round 
the foot. When this happens the sand is full of water, the surface of which 
is kept up to that of the sand by capillary attraction; the pressure of the 
foot causing dilatation of the sand, more water is required, which has to be 
obtained either by depressing the level of the surface against the capillary 
attraction, or by drawing water through the interstices of the surrounding 
sand. This latter requires time to accomplish, so that for the moment the 
capillary forces are overcome; the surface of the water is lowered below that 
of the sand, leaving the latter white or dryer until a sufficient supply has 
been obtained from below, when the surface rises and wets the sand again. 
On raising the foot it is generally seen that the sand under the foot and 
around becomes momentarily wet; this is because, on the distorting forces 
being removed, the sand again contracts, and the excess of water finds 
momentary relief at the surface. 

Leaving out of account the effect of friction between the balls and the 
envelope, the results obtained with actual balls, as regards the relation 
between distortion and dilatation, appear to be the same as would follow if 
the bails were smooth. 

The friction at the boundaries is not important as long as the strain over 
the boundaries is homogeneous, and particularly if the balls indent them¬ 
selves into the boundaries, as they do in the case of india-rubber. But with 
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a plane surface, tlie balls at the boundaries are in another condition from the 
balls within. The layer of balls at the surface can only vary its density from 
2/V3 to 1* This means that the layer of balls at a surface can slide between 
that surface and the adjacent layer, causing much less dilatation than would 
be caused by the sliding of an internal layer within the mass. Hence, 
where two parts of the mass are connected by such a surface, certain con¬ 
ditions of strain of the boundaries may be accommodated by a continuous 
stream of balls adjacent to the surface. This fact made itself evident in two 
very different experiments. 

Ill order to examine the formation which the shot went through, an 
oi'dinary glass funnel was filled with shot and oil, and held vertical while 
more shot were forced up the spout of the funnel. It was expected that the 
shot in the funnel would rise as a body, expanding laterally so as to keep 
the fiiimel full This seems to have been the effect at the commencement of 
the experiment*, but after a small quantity had passed up it appeared, 
looking at the side of the funnel, that the shot were rising much too fast, for 
which, on looking into the top of the funnel, the reason became apparent. 
A sheet of shot adjacent to the funnel was rising steadily all round, leaving 
the interior shot at the same level with only a slight disturbance. 

In another experiment one india-rubber ball was filled with sand and 
water: at the centre of this ball was another much smaller ball, communi¬ 
cating through the sides of the outer envelope by means of a glass pipe with 
an hydraulic pump. It was expected that, on expanding the interior ball by 
water, the sand in the outer ball would dilate, expanding the outer ball and 
drawing more water into the intervening sand. This it did, but not to the 
extent expected. It was then observed that the outer envelope, instead of 
expanding, generally bulged in the immediate neighbourhood of the point 
where the glass tube passed through it: showing that this tube acted as a 
coiidiictor for the sand from the immediate neighbourhood of the interior 
ball to the outer envelope, just as the glass sides of the funnel had acted for 
the shot. 

As regards any results which may be expected to follow from the recog¬ 
nition of this property of dilatancy,— 

Ill a practical point of view, it will place the theory of earth-pressures 
on a true foundation. But inasmuch as the present theory is founded 
on the angle of repose, which is certainly not altered by the recognition of 
dilatancy, its efiect will be mainly to show the real reason for the angle 

of repose. 

The greatest results are likely to follow in philosophy, and it was with 
a view to these results that the investigation was undertaken. 
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The recognition of this property of dilatancj places a hitherto unrecog¬ 
nized mechanical contrivance at the command of those who would explain 
the fundamental arrangement of the universe, and one which, so far as I have 
been able to look into it, seems to promise great things, besides possessing 
the inherent advantage of extreme simplicity. 

Hitherto no medium has ever been suggested which would cause a 
statical force of attraction between two bodies at a distance. Such attraction 
would be caused by granular media in virtue of this dilatancy and stress. 
More than this, when two bodies in a granular medium under stress are near 
together, the eifect of dilatancy is to cause forces between the bodies, in very 
striking accordance with those necessary to explain coherence of matter. 

Suppose an outer envelope of sufficiently large extent, at first not abso¬ 
lutely rigid, filled with granular media, at its maximum density. Suppose 
one of the grains of the media commences to grow into a larger sphere; as 
it grows, the surrounding medium will be pushed outwards radially from the 
centre of the expanding sphere. Considering spherical envelopes following 
the grains of the medium, these will expand as the grains move outwards. 
This fixes the distortion of the medium, which must be contraction along 
the radii, and expansion along all tangents. 

The consequent amount of dilatation depends on the relation of distortion 
and dilatation, and on the arrangement of the grains in the medium. At 
first the entire medium will undergo dilatation, which wull diminish as the 
distance from the centre increases. As the expansion goes on, the medium 
immediately adjacent to the sphere will first arrive at a condition of minimum 
density; and for further expansion this will be returning to a maximum 
density, while that a little further away will have reached a minimum. The 
effect of continued growth will therefore be, to institute concentric undula¬ 
tions of density from maximum to minimum density, which will move 
outwards; so that after considerable growth, the sphere will be surrounded 
with a series of envelopes of alternately maximum and minimum density, 
the medium at a great distance being at maximum density. At a definite 
distance from the centre of the sphere not more than 

where R is the radius of the sphere, the density will be a minimum, and 
between this and the sphere there may be a number of alternations, 
depending on the relative diameters of the gi*ains and the spheres. 

The distance between these alternations will diminish rapidly as the 
sphere is approached. The distance of the next maximum is l‘2i?, the 
next minimum is given by 1*09jB, and the next maximum I'OGi?. 

14—2 
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The general condition of the medium around a sphere which has expanded 
in the medium, is shown in Fig. 3, which has been arrived at on the sup¬ 
position that the sphere is large compared with the grains. 





Fig. 3. 


From a radius about MJi outwards the density gtaduallv increases 
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be neglected. The kinetic energy of the motion of the medium would be 
proportional to the volume of the ball, multiplied by the density of the 
medium, and the square of the velocity. 

But the momentum might be infinite, supposing the medium infinite in 
extent, in which case a single sphere would be held rigidly fixed. 

If we suppose two balls to expand instead of one, and suppose the dis¬ 
tortion of the medium for one ball to be the same as if the other were 
not there, the result will be a compound distortion. Since, however, the 
dilatation does not bear a linear relation to the distortion, the dilatation 
resulting from the compound distortion will not be the sum of the dilatations 
for the separate distortions, unless we neglect the squares and products of 
the distortions as small. 

Supposing the bodies so far apart that one or other of the separate 
distortions caused at any point is small, then, retaining squares and products, 
it appears that the resultant dilatation at any point will be less than the 
sum of the separate dilatations, by quantities which are proportional to the 
products of the separate distortions. 

The integrals of these terms through the space bounded by spheres .of 
radii R and i, are expressed by finite terms, and terms inversely propor¬ 
tional to Z, which latter vanish if Z is infinite. Thus, while the total separate 
dilatations are infinite, the compound dilatations differ firom the sum of the 
separate by finite terms, and these are functions of the product of the 
volumes, and the reciprocal of the distance. 

Assuming stress in the medium, the difference in the value of these 
finite terms for two relative positions of the bodies, multiplied by the 
stresses, represents an amount of work which must be done by the bodies 
on the medium in moring from one position to another. 

To get rid of the difficulty of infinite extent of medium, if for the moment 
we assume the envelope sufficiently large and imposing a normal pressure 
upon the medium, then, since the work done will be proportional to the 
dilatation, the force between the bodies will be proportional to the rate at 
which this dilatation varies with the distance between them. 

The force between the bodies would depend on the character of the 
elasticity, as well as on the dilatation. 

It is not necessary to assume the outer envelope elastic; this may be 
absolutely rigid, and one or both the balls elastic. 

In such case the two balls are connected by a definite kinematic relation. 
As they approach they must expand, doing work which is spent in producing 
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enei^y of motion; as they recede, the kinetic energy is spent in the work 
of compressing the balls. 

As already stated, the momentum of the infinite medium for a single 
ball in finite motion may he infinite, and proportional to the produc o 
the volume of the ball by the velocity; hut with two balls moving in 
opposite directions, with velocities inversely as the masses, the naomentum 
of the system is zero. Therefore such motion may be the only motion 
possible in a medium of infinite extent. 

When the distance between the balls is of the same order as their 
dimensions, the law of attraction changes with the law of the compound 
dilatations, and becomes periodic, corresponding to the undulations of density 
surrounding the balls. Thus, before actual contact w^ reached, the balls 
would suffer alternate repulsion and attraction, with positions of equilibrium 
more or less stable between, as shown in Figs. 4 and 5 . 



Fig, 4. Fig. 5. 


We have thus a possible explanation of the cohesion and chemical 
combination of molecules, which I think is far more in accordance with 
actual experience than anything hitherto suggested. 

It was the observation of these envelopes of maximum and minimum 
density, which led me to look more fully into the property of dilatancy. 

The assumed elasticity of the surrounding envelope, or of the balls, has 
only been introduced to make the argument clear. 

The medium itself may be supposed to possess kinetic elasticity arising 
from internal distortional motion, such as would arise from the transmission 
of waves, in which the motion of the medium is in the plane of their fronts. 

The fitness of a dilatant medium to transmit such waves is only less 
striking than its property of causing attraction, because in the first respect 
it is not unique. 
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But, as far as I can see, such transmission is not possible in a medium 
composed of uniform grains. If, however, we have comparatively large grains 
uniformly interspersed, then such transmission becomes possible. If, notwith¬ 
standing the large grains, the medium is at maximum density, the large 
grains will not be free to move without causing further dilatation; and it 
seems that the medium would transmit distortional vibrations, in w’hich the 
distortions of the two sets of grains are opposite. 

Such waves, although the motion would be essentially in the plane of the 
wave, would cause dilatation, just as waves in a chain cause contraction in 
the reach of the chain. They would in fact impart elasticity to the medium, 
exactly as, in the case of a slack chain having its ends fixed but otherwise 
not subject to forces, any lateral motion imparted to the chain will cause 
tension, proportional to the energy of disturbance divided by the slackness 
or free length of chain. 

Distortional waves therefore, travelling through dilatant material which 
does not quite occupy the space in which it is confined when at maximum 
density, would render the medium uniformly elastic to distortion, but not in 
the same degree to compression or extension. The tension caused by such 
waves would depend on the gross energy of motion of the waves, divided 
by the total dilatation from maximum density consequent on the wave- 
motion. All such waves, whatever might be their length, wmuld therefore 
move with the same velocity. 

If, when rendered elastic by such waves, the medium were thrown into a 
state of distortion by some external cause, this would diminish the possible 
dilatation caused by the waves. Thus work would have to be done on the 
medium in producing the external distortion, which would be spent in in¬ 
creasing the energy of the waves. For instance, the separation of two bodies 
in such a medium, which, as already shown, would increase the statical 
distortion, would increase the energy of the waves and vice versa. 

As far as the integrations have been carried for this condition of elasticity, 
it appears, with a certain arrangement of large and small grains, that the 
forces between the bodies would be proportional to the product of the 
volumes divided by the square of the distance; i.e. that the state of stress 
of the medium may be the same as Maxwell has shown must exist in the 
ether to account for gravity. We have thus an instance of a medium, 
transmitting waves similar to heat-waves, and causing force between bodies 
similar to the forces of gravitation and cohesion, in such a manner as to 
constitute a conservative system. More than this, by the separation of the 
two sets of grains, there would result phenomena similar to those resulting 
from the separation of the two electricities. The observed conducting power 
of a continuous surface for the grains of a medium, closely resembles the 
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conduction of electricity. And such a composite medium would be suscep- 
tible of a state in which the arrangement of the two sets of grains were 
thrown into opposite distortions, which state, so far as it has yet been 
examined, appears to coincide with the state of a medium necessary to 
explain electrodynamic and magnetic phenomena according to Maxwell s 
theory. 

In this short sketch of the results which it appears to me may follow 
from the recognition of the property of dilatancy, I have not attempted to 
follow the exact reasoning even so far as I have carried it. 

In the preliminary acceptance of a theory, the mind must be guided 
rather by a general view of its adaptability, than by its definite accordance 
with some out of many observed facts. And as it seems, after a preliminary 
investigation, that in space filled with discrete particles, endowed with 
rigidity, smoothness, and inertia, the property of dilatancy would cause 
amongst other bodies, not only one property, but all the fundamental proper¬ 
ties of matter, I have, in pointing out the existence of dilatancy, ventured 
to call attention to this dilatant or kinematic theory of ether, without waiting 
for the completion of the definite integrations, which must take long, although 
it is by these that the fitness of the hypotheses must be eventually tested. 
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EXPERIMENTS SHOWING DILATANCY, A PROPERTY OF 
GRANULAR MATERIAL, POSSIBLY CONNECTED WITH 
GRAVITATION. 

[From the “ Proceedings of the Royal Institution of Great Britain.”] 
{Read February 12, 1886.) 

In commencing this discourse, the author said, My principal object 
to-night is to show you certain experiments which I have ventured to think 
would interest you on account of their novelty, and of their paradoxical 
character. It is not, however, solely or chiefly on account of their being 
curious that I venture to call your attention to them. Let them have been 
never so striking, you would not have been troubled with them, had it not 
been that they afford evidence of a fact of real importance in mechanical 
philosophy. 

This newly recognised property of granular masses, which I have called 
dilatancy, will, it may be hoped, be rendered intelligible by the experiments, 
but it was not by these experiments that it 'was discovered. 

This discovery, if I may so call it, was the result of an attempt to 
conceive the mechanical properties a medium must possess, in order that it 
might fulfil the functions of an all-pervading ether—not only in transmitting 
waves of light, and refusing to transmit waves like those of sound, but 
in causing the force of gravitation between distant bodies, and actions of 
cohesion, elasticity, and friction between adjacent molecules, together ■with 
the electric and magnetic properties of matter, and at the same time allowing 
the free motion of bodies. 

It will be well known to those who attend the lectures in this room, that 
although a vast increase has been achieved in knowledge of the actions called 
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the physical properties of matter, we have as yet no satisfactory explanation 
m to the prima cama of these actions themselves; that to explain the trans¬ 
mission of light and heat, it has been found necessary to assume space filled 
with material posseting the properties of an elastic jelly, the existence 
of which, though it accounts for the transmission of light, has hitherto 
seemed inconsistent with the free motion of matter, and failed to afford the 
slightest reason for the gravitation, cohesion, and other physical properties of 
matter. To explain these, other forms of ether have been invented, as in 
the corpuscular theory and the celebrated hypothesis of La Sage, the im¬ 
possibilities of which hypotheses have been finally proved by the late 
Profe^r Maxwell, to whom we owe so much of our definite knowledge of 
the fundamental physics. Maxwell insisted on the fact, that even if each of 
the physical properties could be explained by a special ether, it would not 
advance philosophy, as each of these ethers would re(juire another ether 
to explain its existence, ad infinitum. Maxwell clearly contemplated the 
existence of one medium, but it was a medium which would cause not one 
but all the physical properties of matter. His writings are full of definite 
investigations as to what the mechanical properties of this ether must be, to 
account for the laws of gravitation, electricity, magnetism, and the trans¬ 
mission of light, and he has proved very clear and definite properties, 
although, as he distinctly states, he was unable to conceive a mechanism 
which should possess these properties. 

As the result of a long-continued effort to conceive a mechanical system 
po^e^ing the properties assigned by Maxwell, and further, which would 
account for the cohesion of the molecules of matter, it became apparent that 
the simplest conceivable medium—a mass of rigid granules in contact with 
each other—would answer not one but all the known requirements, provided 
the shape and mutual fit of the grains were such, that while the grains 
rigidly preserved them shape, the medium should possess the apparently 
paradoxical, or anti-sponge property, of swelling in hulk as its shape was 
altered. 

I may here remark, that if ether is atomic or gfanular, that it should be 
a mass of gimns holding each other in position by contact, like the grains in 
the sack of corn, is one of only two possible conceptions; the other being 
that of La Sage, or the corpuscular theory that the grains are free like 
bullets, mo\ing in space in all directions. 

2s or, in spite ot its paradoxical sound, is there any great difficulty of con¬ 
ceiving the s^velling in bulk. When the grains are in contact, it appears at 
once that the mechanical properties of the medium must be to some extent 
affected by the shape and fit of the grains. And having arrived at the con¬ 
clusion, that in order to act the part of ether, this shape and fit must be such 
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that the mass could not change its shape, without changing its volume or 
space occupied, the next thing was to see what possible shape could be 
given to the grains, so that while these rigidly preserved their shape, the 
medium might possess this property of dilatancy. 

It was obvious that the grains must so interlock, that when any change 
of shape of the mass occurred, the interstices between the grains should 
increase. This would be possessed by grains shaped to fit into each other s 
interstices in one particular arrangement. 

In an ordinary mass of brickwork or masonry well bonded without mortar, 
the blocks fit so as to have no interstices; but if the pile be in any way 
distorted, interstices appear, which shows that the space occupied by the 
entire mass has increased. (Shoiu7i hy a model) 

At first it appeared that there must be something special and systematic, 
as in the brick wall, in the fit of the grain of ether, but subsequent con¬ 
sideration revealed the striking fact, ihobt a medium composed of grains, of 
any possible shape, possessed this prope^'ty of dilatancy, so long as one im¬ 
portant condition was satisfied. 

This condition is, that the medium should be continuous, infinite in 
extent, or that the grains at the boundary should be so held as to prevent a 
rearrangement commencing. All that is wanted is a mass of hard smooth 
grains, each grain being held by the adjacent grains, and the grains on the 
outside prevented from rearranging. 

Smooth hard spheres arranged as an ordinary pile of shot are in their 
closest order, the interstices occupying a space about one-third that occupied 
by the spheres themselves. By forcing the outside shot so as to give the 
pile a different shape, the inside spheres are forced by those on the outside, 
and the interstices increase. Thus by shaping the outside of the pile, the 
interstices may be increased to any extent, until they occupy about nine- 
tenths of the volume of the spheres: this is the most open formation. 
A further change of shape in the same dmection causes a contraction of the 
interstices, until a minimum volume is reached, and then again an expansion, 
and so on. The point to be realised is, that in any of these arrangements, if 
the whole of the spheres on the outside of the group are fixed, those inside 
will be fixed also. {Shown hy a model) 

An interior portion of a mass of smooth hard spheres therefore cannot 
have its shape changed by the surrounding spheres, without altering the 
room it occupies, and the same is true for any granular mass, whatever be 
the shape of the grains. 

Considering the generality of this conclusion, the non-discovery of this 
property as existing in tangible matter, requires a word of explanation. 
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The physical properties of elasticity, adhesion, and friction, so far lender 
the molecules of ordinaiy matter incapable of behaving as a system of parts 
with the sole property of keeping their shape, and so prevent evidence of 
dilatancy in solids and fluids. This is quite consistent with dilatancy in the 
ether, for the properties of elasticity, cohesion, and friction, in tangible 
matter, are due to the presence of the ether, so that it would be illogical 
for the elementary atoms of the ether to possess these properties. 

This, although a sufficient reason why dilatancy has not been recognised 
as a property of solid and fluid matter, does not explain its non-existence in 
m^ses of solid, hard, free grains, as of corn, shot, and sand. To understand 
why it has not been observed in these, it must be remembered that, to 
ordinary olBervation, these present only an outside appearance, and that the 
condition essential for dilatancy, that the outside grains should not be free to 
rearrange, is seldom fulfilled. Also these granular forms of matter, though 
commonplace, have not been the subjects of physical research, and hence 
such evidence as they do afford has escaped detection. 

Once, however, having recognised dilatancy as a universal property of 
gimular masses, it was obvious that if evidence of it was to be sought from 
tangible matter, it must be sought in what have hitherto been the most 
commonplace mad least interesting arrangements. That an important 
geometrical and mechanical property of a material system should have been 
hidden for thousands of years, even in sand and corn, is such a striking 
thought, that it required no little faith in mechanical principles to undertake 
the search for it, and although finding nothing but what was strictly in 
accordance with the conclusions previously arrived at, the evidence obtained 
of this long-hidden property was as much a matter of visual surprise to the 
lecturer, as it can be to any of the audience. 

To render the dilatancy of a granular mass evident, it was necessary to 
accomplish two things: (1) the outside grains must be controlled so that they 
could not rearrange, and this without preventing change of shape and bulk 
of the mass; (2) the changes of bulk or volume of the mass, or of the 
interstices between the grains, must be rendered evident by some method of 
measurement 'which did not depend on the shape of the mass. 

A very simple means —a thin iniia-riibher envelope or boundary—answered 
both these purposes to perfection. The thin india-rubber closed over the 
outside grains sufficiently to prevent their change of position, and the 
impervious character of the bag allowed of a continuous measure of the 
volume of the contents, by measuring the quantity of air or water necessary 
to fill the interstices. 

Taking an india-rubber bag which will hold six pints of water, without 
stretching, and having only a small tubular aperture, getting it quite dry, 
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and putting into it six pints of dry sea sand, such as will run in an hour¬ 
glass, sharp river sand, dry corn, shot or glass marbles, it presents no very 
striking appearance, but all the same when filled with any of these materials, 
it cannot have its form changed, as by squeezing between two boards, 
without changing its volume. These changes of volume are not suflScient to 
he noticeable while the squeezing is going on, but they may be rendered 
apparent. It is suflScient to do this with the bag full of clean dry Calais 
sand, such as is used in an hour-glass. 

The tube from the bag is connected with a mercurial pressure-gauge, so 
that the bag is closed by the mercury. 

The actual volume occupied by the quartz grains is four and a half pints. 
The remaining space, one and a half pints, is occupied by the interstices 
between the grains in their closest order; these interstices are full of air, so 
that three-quarters of the bag are occupied by quartz, and one-quarter by 
air. Since the bag is closed, and no more air can get in, if interstices are 
increased from one pint and a half to two pints, the air must expand, and 
its pressure will fall from that of the atmosphere to three-quarters of an 
atmosphere. As soon as squeezing begins, the mercury rises on the side 
connected with the bag, and steadily rises as the bag flattens, until it has 
risen seven inches, showing that the bag has increased in capacity by half 
a pint, or one-twelfth of its initial capacity. 

That by squeezing a porous mass like sand we should diminish the 
pressure of the air in the pores is paradoxical, and shows the anti-sponginess 
of the granular material; had there been a sponge in the bag, the pressure 
of the air would have increased with the squeezing. 

This experiment has been mainly introduced to prevent a possible im¬ 
pression that the fluid filling the interstices has anything to do with the 
dilatation besides measuring it. 

Water affords a more definite measure of volume than air. 

Taking a small india-rubber bottle with a glass neck full of shot and 
water, so that the w^ater stands w^ell into the neck. If instead of shot the 
bag were full of water, or had anything of the nature of a sponge in it, 
when the bag w'as squeezed the w^ater would be forced up the neck. With 
the shot the opposite result is obtained; as I squeeze the bag, the water 
decidedly shrinks in the neck. 

This experiment, which you see is on a very small scale, was not designed 
to show to an audience; it w^as the original experiment which was made 
for my own satisfaction, when the idea of dilatancy first presented itself 
The result, but for the knowledge of dilatancy, wmuld appear paradoxical, 
not to say magical. When we squeeze a sponge between two planes, water 
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is squeezed out; when we squeeze sand, shot, or granular material, water 
is drawn in. 

Taking a larger apparatus, a bag which holds six pints of sand, the 
interatices of which are full of water without any air—the glass neck being 
graduated so as to measure the water drawn in. On squeezing the bag 
with a large pair of pincera, a pint of water is drawn from the neck into 
the l»g. This is the maximum dilatation; the grains of sand are now in 
the most open order into 'which they can be brought by this squeezing; 
further squeezing causes them to take closer order, the interstices diminish, 
and the water runs out into the vessel, and for still further squeezing is 
drawn back again, showing that as the change of form continues, the 
medium pisses through maximum and minimum dilatations. 

This experiment may be repeated with granules of any size or shape, 
provided they are hard, and shows the universality of dilatancy. 

Although not more definite, perhaps more striking evidence of dilatancy 
is afforded by the means which the non-expansibility of water affords of 
limiting the volume of the bag. An impervious bag full of sand and water 
without air cannot have its contents enlarged without creating a vacuum 
inside it—the interstices of the sand are therefore strictly limited to the 
volume of the water inside it, unless forces are brought to bear sufficient 
to overcome the pressure of the atmosphere and create a vacuum. Since 
then, owing to this property of dilatancy, the shape of a granular mass at 
its greatest density amnot change without enlarging the interstices, if we 
prevent this enlargement by closing the bag we prevent change of shape. 

Taking the same bag, the sand being at its closest order—and closing 
the neck so that it cannot draw more water. A severe pinch is put on 
the bag, but it does not change its shape at all; the shape cannot alter 
without enlarging the interstices, which cannot enlarge without drawing 
more water, and this is prevented. To show that there is an effort to enlarge 
going on, it is only necessary to open a communication with a pressure- 
gauge, as in the experiment wuth air. The mercury rises on the side of the 
bag, showing when the pinch is hardest (about 200 lbs. on the planes) that 
the pressure in the bag is less by 27 inches of mercury than the pressure 
of the atmosphere: a little more squeezing and there is a vacuum in the 
bag. Without a knowledge of the property of dilatancy such a method 
of producing a vacuum would sound somewhat paradoxical. Opening the 
neck to allow the entrance of water, the bag at once yields to a slight 
pressure, changing shape, but this change at once stops when the supply 
is cut off, preventing further dilatation. 

In these experiments neither the thickness of the bag, nor the character 
of the fluid, has anything to do with the dilatation of the contents, 
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considered as forming an interior group of a continuous medium, the bag 
merely controlling the outside membei^ as they would be controlled by 
surrounding grains, and the fluid merely measuring or limiting the volume 
of the interstices. 

It has, however, been absence of such control of the outside grains, and 
such means of measuring the volume of the interetices, that has prevented 
the dilatancy revealing itself as a general mechanical property of granular 
material; as a mechanical property, because dilatancy has long been known 
to those who buy and sell com. It is seldom left for the philosopher to 
discover anything which has a direct influence on pecuniary interests; and 
when com was bought and sold by 7neasu7'e, it was in the interest of the 
vendor to make the interstices as large as possible, and of the vendee to 
make them as small; of the vendor to make the corn lie as lightly as 
possible, and of the vendee to get it as dense as possible. These interests 
are obvious; but the methods of getting com dense and light are paradoadcal 
when compared with the methods for other material. If we want to get 
any elastic material light we shake it up, as a pillow or a feather bed, or 
a basket of dried fruit; to get these dense we squeeze them into the 
measure. With corn it is the reverse; it is no good squeezing it to get 
it dense; if we try to press it into the measure we make it light—to get it 
dense we must shake it—which, owing to the surface of the measure being 
free, causes a reari'angement in which the grains take the closest order. 

At the present day the measure for corn has been replaced by the scales, 
but years ago corn was bought and sold by measure only, and measuring 
was then an art which is still preserved. It is understood that the corn is 
to be measured light, and the method employed is now seen to have made 
use of the property of dilatancy. The measure is filled over full and the 
top struck with a round pin called the strake or strickle. The universal art 
is to put the strake end on into the measure before commencing to fill it. 
Then when heaped full, to pull the strake gently out and strike the top; 
if now the measure be shaken it will be seen that it is only nine-tenths full. 

Sand presents many striking phenomena well known but not hitherto 
explained, which are now seen to be simply evidence of dilatancy. 

Every one who walks on the strand must have been painfully struck 
with the difference in the firmness and softness of the sand at different 
times ; letting alone when it is quite dry and loose. At one time it will be 
so firm and hard that you may w^alk with high heels without leaving a 
footprint; while at others, although the sand is not dry, one sinks in so as to 
make walking painful. Had you noticed you would have found that the 
sand is firm as the tide falls, and becomes soft again after it has been left 
dry for some hours. The reason for this difference is exactly the same as 
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that of the closed hags with water and air in the interstices of the sand. 
The tide leaves the sand, though apparently dry on the surface, with all 
its interetices perfectly full of water, which is kept up to the surface of the 
sand by capillary attraction *, at the same time the water is percolating 
through the sand from the sands above, where the capillary action is not 
sufficient to hold the water. When the foot falls on this water-saturated 
sand, it tends to change its shape, but it cannot do this without enlarging 
the interatices—without drawing in more water. This is a work of time, so 
that the foot is gone again before the sand has yielded. If you stand still, 
you will find that your feet sink more or less, and that when you move, the 
^nd becomes wet all round the space you stood on, which is the excess of 
water you have drawn in, set free by the sand regaining its densest form. 

One phenomenon attending walking on firm sand is very striking; as the 
foot falls, the sand all round appears to shoot white or dry momentarily, soon 
becoming dark again. This is the suction into the enlarging interstices 
below the foot, which for the moment depresses the capillary surface of the 

water below that of the sand. 

After the tide has left the sand for a sufficient time, the greater part of 
the water has run out of the interstices, leaving them full of air, which by 
expanding allows the interstices to enlarge, and the foot to sink in far 
entmgh to make walking unpleasant. 

If we walk on sand under water, it is always more or less soft, for the 
interstices can enlarge, drawing in water from above. 

The firmness of the sand is thus seen to be due to the interstices being 
full of water, and to the capillary action or surface tension of the water at 
the surface of the sand. This capillary action will hold the water up in the 
sand for some inches or feet, according to the fineness of the sand. This 
is shown by a somewhat striking experiment. If sand running in a stream 
from a small hole in the bottom of a vessel, as in an hour-glass, fall into 
a vessel containing a slight depth of water, the sand at first forms an island, 
which rises above the water. The sand which then falls on the top of this 
island is dry as it falls, but capillary action draws up the water which fills 
the interstices and gives the sand coherence. The island grows vertically, 
very fast, and assumes the form of a column, sometimes with branches like 
a tree or a fern, some inches or even a foot high. The strength of these 
consists in the surface tension of the water preventing air from being drawn 
in to enlarge the interstices, which therefore cannot change shape; it is 
therefore another evidence of dilatancy. 

By substituting an impervious envelope for the surface of water, firmness 
of sand saturated with water may be rendered very striking. 
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Thin india-rubber balloons, which may be easily expanded with the mouth, 
afford an almost transparent envelope. 

Taking one containing about six pints of sand and water, closed without 
air, there being more water than will fill the interstices at the densest, but 
not enough to allow them to enlarge to the full extent. When standing on 
the table, the elasticity of the envelope gives it a rounded shape. The sand 
has settled down to the bottom, and the excess of water appears above 
the sand, the surface of which is free. The bag may be squeezed and its 
shape altered, apparently as though it had no firmness, but this is only 
so long as the surface is free. But taking it between two vertical plates and 
squeezing, at first it submits, apparently without resistance, when all at once 
it comes to a dead stop. Turning it on to its side, a 56-lb. weight produces 
no further alteration of shape; but on removing the weight, the bag at once 
returns to its almost rounded shape. 

Putting the bag now between two vertical plates, and slightly shaking 
while squeezing, so as to keep the sand at its densest, while it still has a free 
surface, it can be pressed out until it is a broad flat plate. It is still soft as 
long as it is squeezed, but the moment the pressure is removed, the elasticity 
of the bag tends to draw it back to its rounded form, changing its shape, 
enlarging the interstices, and absorbing the excess of water; this is soon gone,. 
and the bag remains a flat cake with peculiar properties. To pressures on its 
sides it at once yields, such pressures having nothing to overcome but the 
elasticity of the bag, for change of shape in that direction causes the sand 
to contract. To radial pressures on its rim, however, it is perfectly rigid, 
as such pressures tend further to dilate the sand; when placed on its edge, 
it bears one cwt. without flinching. 

If, however, while supporting the weight it is pressed sufficiently on the 
sides, all strength vanishes, and it is again a rounded bag of loose sand and 
water. 

By shaking the bag into a mould, it can be made to take any shape; 
then, by drawing off the excess of water and closing the bag, the sand 
becomes perfectly rigid, and will not change its shajDe wuthout the enveloj)e 
be torn; no amount of shaking wull effect a change. In this way bricks can 
be made of sand or fine shot full of water and the thinnest india-rubber 
envelope, which wull stand as much pressure as ordinary bricks without 
change of shape; also permanent casts of figures may be taken. 

I have now shown, as fully as time will allow, the experiments which 
afford evidence of the existence of the property of dilatancy, and how it 
explains natural phenomena hitherto but little noticed. 

Be 3 'ond affording evidence of the existence of the property dilatancy, 
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these experiments have no direct connection with gravitation or the ph 3 'sical 

proj>erties of matter. 

These properties cannot be deduced by direct experiment on granular 
material, for the simple reason that the grains of the medium which con¬ 
stitutes the ether must be free from friction, while the grains with which 
wo work are subject to friction. These properties can only be deduced 
by mathematical re^oning, into which I will not drag you to-night. I 
will merely point out two or three facts, which may serve to convey an 
idea of how dilatancy should have such a bearing on the foundation of the 
universe. 

If you look at this diagram, you see it represents a ball surrounded by a 
continuous mass of grain, the density of the grains being indicated by the 
depth of colour. If that ball were to grow in volume, it would have to push 
out the medium on all sides, and in that way it would distort the groups of 
gmins, or change their form, causing the interstices to increase; those nearer 
the ball would be distorted more than those further away. Then the inter¬ 
stices of these would grow the most rapidly, and those adjacent to the hall 
would firet come to their openest order for further growth ; these would 
contract somewhat, those a little further away would reach the openest order, 
and if the process of gro^vth steadily continued, we should have a series of 
undulations of density, commencing at the ball and moving outwards; the 
first of these waves of open order would not, however, get beyond half 
the diameter of the ball away. The diagram represents the interstices that 
would result, if a single grain of the material had grown to the size of the ball, 
pushing the medium out before it. It is not necessary that the ball should 
have grown, to produce this result; however the ball were originally placed, 
if it were moved away from its original place, it would assume this arrange¬ 
ment, and with this arrangement it would be free to move. Now, although 
I cannot attempt to enter upon the relation between the density of the 
medium, and the force of attraction between two bodies in it, I may call your 
attention to this fact, that the dilatation as calculated, varies exactly as the 
force of gravitation, inversely as the square of the distance from an infinite 
distance till close to the ball, and then goes through several undulations, 
corresponding exactly to the variations in the attraction of bodies necessary 
to explain the elasticity and cohesion of molecules. As is shown in the 
other diagrams, these undulations in density, which may be experimentally 
produced, not only appear to afford a clear explanation of cohesion, but are 
the only suggestion of an explanation ever made. And further, similar 
undulations have been found necessary to explain one of the phenomena 
of light. My reason for calling your attention to them was partly an 
experiment, which, although not the most striking, is the most advanced 
experiment in the direction of dilatancy. 
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The apparatus is that represented in the diagi-am; the medium is con¬ 
tained in the large elastic bag; in the middle of this bag is a small hollow 
elastic ball, which can be expanded by water forced in through a tube 
passing through the medium and outside ball; the quantity of water which 
passes in is measured by a mercury gauge, the water being forced in by the 
pressure of the mercury. The medium between the two balls is sand and 
water, and is connected with a gauge, the water drawn from which measures 
the dilatation. 

The full pressure of 30 inches is on the interior ball, but produces no 
expansion, because the medium outside cannot dilate, as the supply of w^ater 
is now cut off; opening the tap to admit water to the outer ball, it at once 
draws water. It has now drawn 3 oz.; in the meantime the mercury has 
fallen, showing that an ounce and a half was admitted to the interior ball, 
the expansion of which drew the water into the outer envelope. This 
experiment is not striking, but it is definite, and enables us to measure the 
dilatation consequent on a given distortion. 

It is impossible for me to go further into this explanation, so I will merely 
state that the ability of the grains of a medium to slide over a smooth surface 
has been experimentally shown to produce phenomena closely resembling the 
conduction of electricity, to complete which it is only necessary to construct 
the medium of two different sorts of grains, different in size or different 
in shape, the separation of which would afford the two electricities, and be a 
simple way out of the difSculty hitherto found in explaining the non-exhaus- 
tibility of the electricity in a body. Hitherto the two electric fluids have 
been supposed to reside together in the matter of the machine, which, how¬ 
ever much has been withdrawn, has never shown signs of exhaustion. In the 
dilatant hypothesis, these electricities are the two constituents of the ether 
which the machine separates, and it is worth noticing that the ordinary 
electrical machine resembles in all essential particulars the machines used by 
seedsmen for separating two kinds of seed, trefoil and rye-grass, which grow 
together: as long as there is a supply of the mixture, the machine is never 
exhausted. 

This dilatant hypothesis of ether is very promising, although it cannot be 
put forward as proved until it has been worked out in detail, which will take 
long. In the meantime it is put forward mainly to excite interest in the 
property of dilatancy, to the discovery of which it has led. This property, 
now that it has once been recognised, is quite independent of any hypothesis, 
and offers a new field for philosophical and mathematical research quite 
independent of the ether. 
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OX THE THEORY OF LUBRICATIOX AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO MR BEAUCHAMP TOWER’S EXPERIMENTS, INCLUD¬ 
ING AN EXPERIMENTAL DETERMINATION OF THE VIS¬ 
COSITY OF OLIVE OIL. 

[From the “Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society,” Part I., 1886.] 
Section L— Introductory. 

1. Lubrication, or the action of oils and other viscous fluids to diminish 
friction and wear between solid surfaces, does not appear to have hitherto 
formed a subject for theoretical treatment. Such treatment may have been 
prevented by the obscurity of the physical actions involved, which belong to 
a class as yet but little known, namely, the boundary or surface actions of 
fluids; but the absence of such treatment has also been owing to the want of 
any general laws discovered by experiment. 

The subject is of such fundamental importance in practical mechanics, 
and the opportunities for observation are so frequent, that it may well 
be a matter of surprise that any general laws should have for so long escaped 

detection. 

Besides the general experience obtained, the friction of lubricated surfaces 
has been the subject of much experimental investigation by able and careful 
experimenters. But, although in many cases empirical laws have been 
propounded, these fail for the most part to agree with each other and with 
the more general experience. 

2. The most recent investigation is that of Mr Beauchamp Tower, under¬ 
taken at the instance of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Mr Tower’s 
first report was published November, 1883, and his second report in 1884 
{Pruc. Inst. Mechanical Engineers). 
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In these reports Mr Tower, making no attempt to formulate, states the 
results of experiments apparently conducted with extreme care and under 
very various and well-chosen circumstances. Those results which were 
obtained under the ordinary conditions of lubrication so far agree with 
the results of previous investigators as to show a want of any regularity. 
But one of the causes of this want of regularity, irregularity in the supply of 
the lubricant, appears to have occurred to Mr Tower early in his investiga¬ 
tion, and led him to include amongst his experiments the unusual circum¬ 
stances of surfaces completely immersed in oil. This was very fortunate, for 
not only do the results so obtained show a great degi'ee of regularity, but while 
making these experiments he w^as accidentally led to observe a phenomenon 
which, taken with the results of his experiments, amounts to a crucial proof 
that in these experiments with the oil bath the surfaces were completely and 
continuously separated by a film of oil; this film being maintained by the 
motion of the journal, although the pressure in the oil at the crown of the 
bearing was shown by actual measurement to be as much as G25 lbs. per 
sq. inch above the pressure in the oil bath. 

These results obtained with the oil bath are very important, notwith¬ 
standing that the condition is not common in practice. They show that with 
perfect lubrication a definite law of variation of the friction with the pressure 
and velocity holds for a particular journal and brass. This strongly implies 
that the irregularity previously found was due to imperfect lubrication. 
Mr Tower has brought this out:—Substituting for the bath an oily pad, 
pressed against the free part of the journal, and making it so slightly greasy 
that it was barely perceptible to the touch, he again found considerable 
regularity in the results; these, however, were very different from those with 
the bath. Then with intermediate lubrication he obtained intermediate 
results, of which he says :—“ Indeed, the results, generally speaking, were so 
uncertain and irregular that they may be summed up in a few words. The 
friction depends on the quantity and uniform distribution of the oil, and may 
be anything between the oil bath results and seizing, according to the 
perfection or imperfection of the lubrication.’' 

3. On reading Mr Tower’s report it occurred to the author as possible 
that, in the case of the oil bath, the film of oil might be sufficiently thick for 
the unknown boundary actions to disappear, in which case the results would 
be deducible from the equations of hydrodynamics. Mr Tower appears to 
have considered this, for he remarks that according to the theory of fluid 
friction the resistance would be as the square of the velocity, whereas in his 
results it does not increase according to this law. Considering how very 
general the law of resistance as the square of the velocity is with fluids, 
there is nothing remarkable in the assumption of its holding in such a case. 
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But the study of the behaviour of fluid in very small channels, and par¬ 
ticularly the recent determination by the author of the critical velocity 
at which this law changes from that of the square of the velocity to that 
of the simple ratio, shows that with such highly viscous fluids as oils, such 
small spaces as those existing between the journal and its bearing, and such 
limited velocity as that of the surface of the journal, the resistance would 
vary, c(wt6Tis pciTibus, as the velocity. Further, the thickness of the oil film 
would not be uniform and might be afiPected by the velocity, and as the 
resistance would vary, cceteris paribus^ inversely as the thickness of the film, 
the velocity might exert in this way a secondary effect on the resistance, and, 
further still, the resistance w’ould depend on the viscosity of the oil, and this 
depends on the temperature. But as Mr Tower had been careful to make all 
his experiments in the same series with the journal at a temperature of 
90' Fahr., it did not at first appear that there could be any considerable 
tenipemtiire effect in his results. 

4. The application of the hydrodynamical equations to circumstances 
similar in so far as they were known to those of Mr Towers experiments, at 
once led to an equation between the variation of pressure over the surface 
and the velocity, which equation appeared to explain the existence of the 
film of oil at high pressure. This equation was mentioned in a paper read 
befure Section A. of the British Association at Montreal, 1884. It also 
appear from a paragraph in the Presidents Address {Brit. Assoc. Rep., 1884, 
p. 14) that Professor Stokes and Lord Payleigh had simultaneously arrived at 
a similar result. At that time the author had no idea of attempting its 
integration. On subsequent consideration, however, it appeared that the 
equation might be transformed so as to be approximately integrated, and the 
theoretical results thus definitely compared wdth the experimental. 

5. The result of this comparison was to show that with a particular 
journal and brass, the mean thickness of the film of oil would be sensibly 
constant, and hence, if the viscosity was constant, the resistance would 
increase directly as the speed. As this was not in accordance with Mr Tower s 
experiments, in which the resistance increased at a much slower rate, it 
appeared that either the boundary actions became sensible, or that there 
must have been a rise in the temperature of the oil which had escaped the 
thermometers used to measure the temperature of the journal. 

That there would be some excess of temperature in the oil film, on which 
all the work oi overcoming the friction is spent, is certain; and after carefully 
cuiisidering the means of escape of this heat, it seems probable that there 
would be a difierence of several degrees between the oil bath and the film 
of oil. 
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This increase of temperature would be attended by a diminution of 
viscosity, so that, as the resistance and temperature increased with the 
velocity, the viscosity would diminish and cause a departure from the simple 
ratio. 

6. In order to obtain a quantitative estimate of these secondary effects, 
it was necessary to know exactly the relation between the viscosity and 
temperature of the lubricant used. For this purpose an experimental deter¬ 
mination was made of the viscosity of olive oil at different temperatures as 
compared with the known viscosity of water. From the results of these 
experiments an empirical formula has been deduced, by means of which 
definite expressions have been obtained for the approximate variation of the 
viscosity with the speed and load. Taking these variations of viscosity into 
account, the results obtained from the hydrodynamical theory are brought 
into complete accordance with these experiments of Mr Tower. Thus we 
have not only an explanation of the very novel phenomena brought to light 
by these experiments, and what appears to be an important verification of 
the assumptions on which the theory of hydrodynamics is founded, but we 
also find, what is not shown in the experiments, how the various circum¬ 
stances under which the experiments have been made affect the results. 

7. Two circumstances particularly are brought out in the theory as 
principal circumstances which seem to have hitherto entirely escaped notice, 
even that of Mr Tower. 

One of these is the difference in the radii of the journal and of the brass 
or bearing. 

It is well known that the fitting between the journal and its bearing 
produces a great effect on the carrying power of the journal, but this fitting 
is rather supposed to be a matter of smoothness of surface than a degree of 
correspondence in radii. The radius of the bearing must always be as much 
larger than that of the journal as is necessary to secure an easy fit; but 
more than this, I think, has never been suggested. 

Now it appears from the theory that if viscosity were constant the friction 
would be inversely proportional to the difterence in radii of the journal and 
the bearing, and this although the arc of contact is less than the semicircum¬ 
ference. Taking the temperature into account, it appears, from the com¬ 
parison of the theoretical results with the experimental, that at a tempemture 
of 70''‘5 Fahr. the radius of one of the brasses used was *00077 inch gi^eater 
than that of the journal, while at a temperature of 70" Fahr. that of the 
other was *00084 inch, or 9 per cent, larger than the first. 

These two brasses were probably both bedded to the journal in the same 
way, and had neither of them been subjected to any great amount of wear, so 
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that there is nothing surprising in their being so nearly the same fit. It 
would be extremely interesting to find whether prolonged wear of the brass 
tends to preserve or destroy the fit. This does not appear from Mr Tower s 
experiments. It does appear, hovvev^er, that with an increase of tempeiature 
the brass expands more than the journal, and that its radius increases as the 
load increases in a very definite manner. 

Another circumstance brought out by the theory, and remarked on both 
by Lortl Ibiyleigh and the author at Montreal, but not before expected, 
is that the point of nearest approach of the journal to the brass is not by any 
means in the line of the load, and, what is still more contrary to common 

sup|x>sition, is on the off* side of the line of load. 

This circumstance, the reason for which is rendered perfectly clear by the 
conditions of equilibrium, at once accounts for a singular phenomenon 
mentioned by Mr Tower, viz., that the journal having been run in one 
direction until the initial tendency to heat had entirely disappeared, on being 
revereed it immediately began to heat again; but this effect stopped when 
the process had been often repeated. The fact being that running in one 
direction the brass had been worn to the journal only on the off side for that 
direction, so that when the motion was reversed the new off side was like 
a new brass. 

7 A. The circumstances which determine the greatest load which a 
bearing will carry with complete lubrication, ie., with the film of oil extend¬ 
ing between brass and journal throughout the entire arc, are definitely 

shown in the theory. 

The effect of increasing the load beyond a certain small value, being to 
cause the brass to approach nearer to the journal at a point H, which moves 



iriuii A towards 0 as the load increases, and when the load is such that the 
least Separating distance is about half the difference of radii, the angular 

* On and “ off” sides of the line of load are used by Mr Tower to express respectively the 
sides iff approach and succession, as JJ and A in the figure, the arrow indicating the direction of 

rotation. 
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position of H is 40° to the off side of 0, the middle of the brnss. At this 
point the pressure in the oil film is everywhere greater than at A and B, the 
extremities of the brass, but when the load further increases the pressure 
towards A on the off side becomes smaller or negative. This, when sufficient, 
will cause rupture in the oil film, which will then only extend between the 
brass and journal over a portion of the whole arc, and a smaller portion as the 
load increases. Thus, since the amount of negative pressure which the oil will 
bear, depends on circumstances which are uncertain, the limit of the safe load 
for complete lubrication is that which causes the least separating distance to 
be half the distance of radii of the brass and journal. 

The rupture of the oil film does not take place at the point of nearest 
approach, and hence the brass may still be entirely separate from the journal, 
and could the integrations be effected it would be possible to deal as 
definitely wfith this condition as with that of complete lubrication ; but these 
difficulties have limited the actual application of the theory to complete 
lubrication. This however by no means requires an oil bath, but merely 
sufficient oil on the journal. 

What happens when the supply of oil is limited, i.e,, insufficient for com¬ 
plete lubrication, cannot be definitely expressed without further integrations; 
but sufficient may be seen to show that the brass will still be completely 
separated from the journal, although the separating film will not touch the 
brass, except over a limited area; but in this case it is easy to show by 
general reasoning that in the one extreme, where the supply of oil is limited, 
the friction increases directly as the load and is independent of the velocity, 
while in the other, where the oil is abundant, the circumstances are those of 
the oil bath. 

The effect of the limited length of the journal is also apparent in the 
equations, as is also the effect of necking the shaft to form the journal, 
so that the ends of the brass are against flanges on the shaft. 

The theory is perfectly applicable to cases in which the direction of the 
load on the bearing varies, as with the crank pin and with the bearings 
of the crank shaft of the steam-engine; but these cases have not been 
considered, as there are no definite experiments to compare. 

8. Although in the main the present investigation has been directed to 
the circumstances of Mr Towers experiments, viz., a cylindrical journal 
revolving in a cylindrical brass, it has, on the one hand, been found necessary 
to proceed from the general equations of equilibrium of viscous fluids, and, 
on the other hand, to consider somewhat generally the physical property of 
viscosity and its dependence on temperature. 
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The property of viscosity has been discussed at length in Section II.; 
which section also contains the account of an experimental investigation as 
to the viscosity of olive oil. 

The general theory deduced from the hydrodynamical equations for 
viscous fluids, with the methods of application, is given in Sections IV., V., 
VI, VIL, and VIIL 

As there are some considerations which cannot be taken into account in 
the more general method, which method also tends to render obscure the 
more immediate purpose of the investigation, a preliminary discussion of the 
problem, illustrated by aid of the graphic method, has been introduced as 
Section III Finally, the definite application of the theory to Mr Tower's 
experiments is given in Section IX. 


Section II.— The Properties of Lubricants. 

9. The Definition of Viscosity. 

In distinguishing between solid and fluid matter, it is customary to define 
fluid as a state of matter incapable of sustaining tangential or shearing stress. 
This definition, however, as is well known, is only true as applied to actual 
fluids when at rest. The resistance encountered by water and all known 
fluids flowing steadily along parallel channels, affords definite proof that 
in certain states of motion all actual fluids will sustain shearing stress. 
These actual fluids are, therefore, called in the language of mathematics 
imperfect or viscous fluids. 

In order to obtain .the equations of motion of such fluids, it has been 
necessary to define clearly the property of viscosity. This definition has 
been obtained from the consideration that to cause shearing stress in a body 
it is necessary to submit it to forces tending to change its shape. Forces 
tending to cause a general motion, whether linear, revolving, uniform expan¬ 
sion, or uniform contraction, call forth no shearing stress. 

Using the term distortion to express change of shape, apart from change 
of position, uniform expansion, or contraction, the viscosity of a fluid is 
defined as the shearing stress caused in the 'fluid while undergoing distor¬ 
tion, and the shearing stress divided by the rate of distortion is called the 
coefficient of viscosity, or, commonly, the viscosity of the fluid. 

This is best expressed by considering a mass of fluid bounded by two 
parallel planes at a distance a, and supposing the fluid between these planes 
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to be in motion in a direction parallel to these surfaces with a velocity 
which varies uniformly from 0 at one of these surfaces to u at the other. 
Then the rate of distortion is 

u 

a 

and the shearing stress on a plane parallel to the motion is expressed by 


/=/^ 


(i)> 


IJb being the coefficient of viscosity or the modulus of the resistance to distor- 
tional motion. 


10. The Character' of Viscosity, 

In dealing with ideal fluids, it is of course allowable to consider /t as 
being zero or having any conceivable value; but practically, as regards 
natural philosophy, the value of any such considerations depends on whether 
the calculated behaviour of the ideal fluid is found to agree with the 
behaviour of the actual fluids—whether taking a particular fluid, a value of 
fji can be found such that the values of / calculated by equation (1) agree with 
the values of/determined by experiments for all values of a and u. 

In the mathematical theory of viscous fluid, /z, is assumed to be constant 
for a particular fluid. This supposition is sometimes justified by reference 
to some assumed dynamical constitution of fluids; but apart from such 
hypotheses there is no more ground for supposing a constant value for /z. 
than there is for supposing a particular law of gravitation, in other words, 
there is no ground at all. If a particular value of fa is found to bring the 
calculated results into agi'eement with all experimental results, then this 
value of fi defines a property of actual fluids, and of course it has been with 
this object that the mathematical theory of ja has been studied. 

The chief question as regards /i is a simple one—within a particular 
fluid is fjL constant ? In other words, is viscosity a property of a fluid like 
inertia which is independent of its motion ? If it is, our equations may be 
useful; if it is not then the introduction of fi into the equations renders 
them so complex that it is almost hopeless to expect anything from them. 

Another question of scarcely less practical importance relates to the 
character of yu near the bounding surfaces of the fluid. If ja is constant 
in the fluid, does it change its value near the boundary of the fluid ? Is 
there anything like slipping between the fluid and a solid boundary with 
which it is in contact ? 

As regards the answers to these questions the present position is some¬ 
what as follows:— 
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11. Tfie Two Viscosities, 

The geneml experience that the resistance varies as the square of the 
velocity is an absi>lute proof that fi is not constant unless a restricted meaning 
be given to the definition of viscosity, excluding such part of the resistance 
as may be due, in the way explained by Prof. Stokes^, to internal eddies or 
crc«s streams, however insensible these may be, so long as they are not simply 
molecular motions. 

On the other hand in the definite experiments made by Colomb, and 
particularly by Poiseiiille, it was found that the resistance was proportional 
to the velocity, and therefore that fi was absolutely constant—i.e., independent 

of the velocity f. 

To meet this discordance it has been supposed that fM varied with the 
mte of distortion— i.e., is a function of uja^ but is sensibly constant when 

If/a is small 

To <assiime this, however, is to neglect Poiseuille’s experiments, in which 
he found for water the resistance absolutely proportional to the velocity in 
a tube *0 mm. diameter up to a velocity of 6 metres per second, which 
corresponds to a value of u/a = 20,000. 

On the other hand it is found by Darcy § and others in large tubes that 

the resistance varies as the square of the velocity for values <^f low 

as 1. Thus in a tube of ’6 mm. we have /ll constant for all rates of distor¬ 
tion below 20,000, while in a tube of 500 mm. diameter yu, is a function of 
the distortion for all values greater than 1. 

It is, therefore, clear that if /z is a function of the distortion it must also 
be a function of the dimensions of the channels, and in that case /x cannot 
be considered as a property of the fluid only. 

The change in the law of resistance from the simple ratio has, however, 
been shown by the author to be due to a change in the character of the 
motion of the fluid from that of direct parallel motion to that of sinuous 
or eddying motion j|. 

^ Stokes’s Reprint, vol. i., p. 99. 

t Paru Mem. Savaiis Etraug., tom. 9 (1846), p. 434. 

^ Lamb’s Motion of Bluids, 1879, Art. 180. 

§ Recherehes Expl. Paris, 18f52. 

, “An Experimental Investigation of the circumstances which determine whether the Motion 
of Water shall be Direct or Sinuous.” Phil. Trans., vol. 174 (1883), p. 935. 
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In the latter case, although the mean motion at any point taken over a 
sufficient time is parallel to the pipe, it is made up of a succession of motions 
crossing the pipe in different directions. 

The question as to whether, in the case of sinuous motion, /x- is to be 
considered as a function of the velocity or not, depends on whether we 
regard f as expressing the instantaneous shearing stress at a point, or the 
mean over a sufficient time. Whether we regard the symbols in the 
equations of motion as expressing the instantaneous motion or the mean 
taken over a sufficient time. 

If the latter, then fi must be held to include, in addition to the mean 
stress, the momentum per second parallel to u carried by the cross streams 
in the negative direction across the surface over which / is measured. 

If, however, we regard the motion at each instaut, then we must restrict 
our definition of viscosity by making f the instantaneous value of the 
intensity of resistance at a point. 

This is a quantity which we have and can have no means of measuring 
except under circumstances which secure that f is constant for all points 
over a given surface, and for all instants over a given time. 

It thus appears that there are two essentially distinct viscosities in fluids. 
The one a mechanical viscosity arising from the molar motion of the fluid, 
the other a physical property of the fluid. It is worth while to point out 
that, although the conditions under which the first of these—the mechanical 
viscosity—can exist, depend primarily on the physical viscosity, the actual 
magnitudes of these viscosities are independent, or are only connected in a 
secondary manner. This is shown by a very striking but little noticed fact. 
When the motion of the fluid is such that the resistance is as the square of 
the velocity, the magnitude of this resistance is sensibly quite independent 
of the character of the fluid in all respects except that of density. Thus, 
when in a particular pipe the velocity of oil or treacle is sufficient for the 
resistance to vary as the square of the velocity, the resistance is practically 
the same as it would be with water at the same velocity, while the physical 
viscosity of water is more than one hundred times less. 

The answer, then, to the question as to the constancy of may be clearly 
given—//. measures a physical property of the fluid which is independent of 
its motion. But in this sense (jl is the coefficient of instantaneous resistance 
to distortion at a point moving with the fluid. 

This restriction is equivalent to restricting the applications of the 
equations of motion for a viscous fluid to the cases in which there are no 
eddies or sinuosities. 
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This, as shown by the author, is the ease in parallel channels so long as 
the product of the velocity, the width of the channel, and the density of the 
fluid divided bv is less than a certain constant value. In a round tube 
this constant is 1400, or 

^ < 1400. 

At a temperature of 50°, we have, with a foot as unit of length, for water 

t = 0*00001428, 

P 

Dv < *02, 

so that if D, the diameter of the channel, be *001 inch, v would have to 
be at least 240 feet per second for the resistance to vary other than as 

the velocity. 

As regards the slipping at the boundaries, Poiseuille’s experiments, as 
well as those of the author, failed to show a trace of this, although f 
reached the value of 0*702 lb. per square inch, so that within this limit it 
may be taken as proved that there is no slipping between any solid surface 
and water. With other fluids, such as mercury in glass tubes, it is possible 
that the case may be different; but, as regards oils, the probability seems 
to be that the limit within which there is no slipping will be much higher 
than with water. 


12. Experimental Determination of the Value of ya for Olive Oil, 

Since the value of p for water is known for all moderate temperatures, 
ill tu‘der to obtain the value for oil it is only necessary to ascertain the 
relative times taken by the same volumes of oil and water to flow through 
the same channel, care being taken to make the channel such that there are 
110 eddies and that the energy of motion is small compared with the loss 
of head. 

These times are proportional to 

P' 

where p is the fail of pressure: therefore the times multiplied by the 
respective foils of pressure are proportional to the viscosities. 

The arrangement of apparatus used is shown in Fig. 2. 

The test tube (A) containing the fluid to be tested was fixed in a beaker 
of water, which was heated from below and maintained at any required 
temperature. 
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A syphon (5), made of glass tube inch internal diameter, with the 
extremity of its short limb drawn down to capillary size for a length of 
about 6 inches, this six inches being bent up and dowm so as only to occupy 



some 2 inches at the bottom of the test tube. The long limb of the syphon 
extended to about 2 feet below the mean level of the fluid in the test tube. 
Two marks on the test tube at different levels served to show when a 
definite volume had been withdrawn. 

The syphon used was the same for each set of experiments on oil and 
water, so that the pressure urging the fluid through the tube was propor¬ 
tioned to the density of the fluids—that is, it was 1*915 as great for oil 
as water, disregarding the effect of the variation of temperature on volume, 
which in no case amounted to 1 per cent. 

Experiments were first made with water at different temperatures, the 
times taken for the water to fall from the first mark to the second being 
carefully noted. The syphon was then dried and replaced and oil substituted 
for water. 

Two sets of similar apparatus were used on different occasions, 
different samples of oil being used. In the first set the experiments 
on oil were made at temperatures from 95" to 200^ Fahr.; in the second 
set, from 61° to 120° Fahr. In so far as the temperatures overlapped, the 
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viscosities for the two oils agreed to within 4 pei' cent., but as the law 
of variation of the viscosity seemed to change rapidly at about 140 Fahr., 
only the second set have been recorded. These are shown in Table I. 

Table I.— Viscosity of Oil compared with Water; 11 April, 1884. 


Tt^Eiperature. 

Namber. Third. 

Fahrenheit. | Centigrade. 

Time 

seconds. 

107 

experi¬ 

mental. 

^ogfi 

experi¬ 

mental. 

calculated. 

107 

calculated. 

1 Water. . m 15-5 

1 - I'* • • » i j'f 

1 ^ • • r 1 j’ 

1 4 Olive oil . 61 j 16 

.5 „ . 81 i 

6 ,, . 94 

7 „ . 120 

25 

jj j 

2040 

i:L50 

i(m 

555 

1-640 

> 123*00 
! 81*00 

1 60*00 
i 33*40 

1 

5- 08990 

6- 90848 
6-77815 
6-52375 

5- 090133 

6- 89807 
6-78290 
6-52375 

123*06 

79*08 

59*34 

33*40 


From Poiseuille’s experiments it is found that, measuring viscosity in 
pounds on the square inch, for water at a temperature of Fahr., 

//,== 10-” X 1-61. 

Adopting this value of ya for the experiments on water at 61° Fahr., the 
other experimental values of fi for water at different temperatures, obtained 
as being in the ratios of the times, were found to be in very close agreement 
with those calculated from Poiseiiille s law for the respective temperatures. 
This tested the efficiency of the apparatus. It has not been thought necessary 
to record any experiment on water except at the temperature of 61° Fahr. 

The experimental value of fi for oil are in the ratios of the times multi¬ 
plied by '015, the specific gravity of oil ; these are given as the experimental 
values of in the table. Another column contains the values of /x for oil, 
calculated from an empirical formula fitted to the experimental values. 

This formula was found by comparing the logarithms of the experimental 
values of It appeared that the differences in these logarithms were 
nearly proportional to the differences in the corresponding temperatures, 
or that T being temperature in degrees Fahr., 

log/4i -- log/z, = *0096 {T. - T,\ 

in degrees Centigrade 

Ml ““ l<^g Ms = ‘00535 (1\ — Tj) ; 

•0096 = '0021 logioC, 

'00535 = '0123 logiyC, 


whence since 
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o2] 


for degrees Fahrenheit — = | 


for degrees Centigrade 


j 


( 2 ). 


This ratio holds well within the experimental accuracy from temperatures 
ranging from 61° to 120° Fahr. This is shown in the table, and again in 
Fig. 3, in which the ordinates are proportional to log/^, the abscissae being 
proportional to the corresponding temperatures. 



Teniperaiare Fahrenheit 
Fig. 3. 


13. The Comparative Values of fi for Different Fluids and 
Different Systems of Units, 

The values of p given by different writers for air and writer, are ex¬ 
pressed in various units of force and length, so that it is a matter of some 
trouble to compare them. To facilitate this for the future comparative 
values are here given. Those for w’ater have been deduced from Poiseuille’s 
formula, for air from Maxw^ell’s formulae, and for olive oil from the experi¬ 
ments recorded in the previous article. 

The units of length, mass, and time, being respectively the centimetre, 
gramme, and second, in w^hich case the unit of force is the w^eight of one 
980*5th (g) part of a gramme, expressing temperature in degrees Centigrade 


by T and putting 

p-i = 1 + 0-0336793T+ 0*00022099367*^.(3), 

0. R. II. 16 
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for 


water . . . /i = 0’0177931P 

air . . . . /X = 0-0001879 (1 + 0-00366P) - 

olive oil . . /x = 3-2653e-»i^^» 


(4). 


With the same unit of length, but g grammes as unit of mass and 
1 gramme as unit of force, the values of g are for 


water . . . = 0*0000181P 

air .... /X = 0-00000019153 (1 + '00366^) - 

olive oil . . ya = 0*0033303e“’^^‘^^ 


(5). 


The units of length and mass being the foot and pound and the 
temperature in degrees Fahr. for 


water, . . ya = 0‘0011971P 

air .... /X = 0*000011788 (1 + *0020274?) 

olive oil . . /x = 0*21943e-<>^i2^ 


( 6 ). 


With the same unit of length the unit of mass being g (32*1695) lbs. 
and the unit of force 1 lb. for 


water . . . ijl = 0*000037166P 

air . . , .' /X = 0*00000036645 (1 + *002074?) 

olive oil . . /x = 0*006821 


in 


Taking the unit of length 1 inch and the unit of force 1 lb. for 
water . . . yx = 0*000000258105P 
air .... /X = 0*0000000025447 (1 + *0020274?) 
olive oil . . = 0*00004737e-o22iy 


( 8 ). 


Section III.— General Yiew^ of the Action of Lubrication. 

14. Ihe case oj two nearly Parallel Surfaces separated by a Viscous 

Fluid. 

Let AB and CD (Fig. 4) be perpendicular sections of the surfaces, 
CD being ot limited but of great extent compared with the distance h 

For olive oil the values of fi have only been tested between the limits of temperature 16° and 
411' C. or 61" and 120° Fahr. 
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between the surfaces, both surfaces being of unlimited length in a direction 
perpendicular to the paper. 



Fig. 4. 


Case 1. Parallel Surfaces in Relative Tangential Motion, —In Fig. 5 
the surface CD is supposed fixed, while AB moves to the left with a velo¬ 
city U. 

Then by the definition of viscosity (Art. 9) there will be a tangential 
resistance 


and the tangential motion of the fluid will vary uniformly from TJ at AB 
to zero at CD, Thus if FG (Fig. 5) be taken to represent U, then PN will 
represent the velocity in the fluid at P, 



The slope of the line EG therefore may be taken to represent the 
force F, and the direction of the tangential force on either surface is the 
same as if EG were in tension. The sloping lines therefore represent 
the condition of motion and stress throughout the film (Fig. 5). 

Case 2. Parallel Surfaces approaching luith no Tangential Motion ,— 
The fluid has to be squeezed out between the surfaces, and since there is 
no motion at the surface, the horizontal velocity outward will be gi'eatest 
half-way bet^veen the surfaces, nothing at 0 the middle of CD, and greatest 
at the ends. 

If in a certain state of the motion (shown by dotted line, Fig. 6) the 
space between AB and CD be divided into 10 equal parts by vertical lines 
(Fig. 6, dotted figure), and these lines be supposed to move with the fluid, 

16—2 
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they will shortly after assume the positions of the curved lines (Fig. 6), in 
which the areas included between each pair of curved lines is the same as 



in the dotted figure. In this case, as in Case 1, the distance QP will 
represent the motion at any point P, and the slope of the lines will represent 
the tangential forces in the fluid as if the lines were stretched elastic strings. 
It is at once seen from this that the fluid will be pulled towards the middle 
of CD by the viscosity as though by the stretched elastic lines, and hence 
that the pressure will be greatest at 0 and fall off towards the ends 
C and P, and w^ould be approximately represented by the curve at the 
top of the figure. 

Case 8. Parallel Surfaces approaching with Tangential Motion .—The 
lines representing the motions in Cases 1 and 2 may be superimposed by 
adding the distances PQ in Fig. 6 to the distances PN in Fig. 5. 

The result will be as shown in Fig. 7, in which the lines represent in 
the same way as before the motions and stresses in the fluid where the 
surfaces are approaching with tangential motion. 



In this case the distribution of pressure over CD is nearly the same 
as 111 Case 2, and the mean tangential force will be the same as in Case 1. 
The distribution of the friction over CD will, however, be different. This 
is sho\Mi b\ the inclination of the curves at the points where they meet 
the siirfiice. Thus on CD the slope is greater on the left and less on the 
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right, which shows that the friction will be greater on the left and less on 
the right than in Case 1. On AB the slope is greater on the right and 
less on the left, as is also the friction. 

Case 4. Surfaces inclined with Tangential Movement only.—AB is in 
motion as in Case 1, and OD is inclined as in Fig. 8. 



Fig. 8. 


The effect in this case will be nearly the same as in the compound 
movement (Case 3). 


For if corresponding to the uniform movement TJ of AB, the velocity 
of the fluid varied uniformly from the surface AB to CD, then the quantity 
carried across any section PQ would be 


PQx 


U 
2 ’ 


and consequently would be proportional to PQ: but the quantities carried 
across all sections must be the same, as the surfaces do not change their 
relative distances; therefore there must be a general outflow from any 
vertical sections PQ, P'Q' given by 

^(PQ-FQ'). 

This outflow will take place to the right and left of the section of greatest 
pressure. Let this be PiQi, then the flow past any other section PQ is 

f (PQ-P.Qx) 

to the right or left according as PQ is to the right or left of PiQi. Hence 
at this section the motion will be one of uniform variation, and to the 
right and left the lines showing the motion and friction will be nearly 
as in Fig. 7. This is shown in Fig. 9. 

This is the explanation of continuous lubrication. 

The pressure of the intervening film of fluid would cause a force tending 
to separate the surfaces. 
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The mean line or resultant of this force would act through some point 0. 

This point 0 does not necessarily coincide with Pi, the point of maximum 
pressure. 



For equilibrium of the surface AB, 0 will be in the line of the resultant 
external force urging the surfaces together, otherwise the surface AC I) would 
change its inclination. 

The resultant pressure must also be equal to the resultant external force 
perpendicular to AB (neglecting the obliquity of CD). If the surfaces were 
irm to approach the pressure would adjust itself to the load, for the nearer 
the surfaces the greater would be the friction and consequent pressure for 
the same velocity, so that the surfaces would approach until the pressure 
balanced the load. 

As the distance between the surfaces diminished 0 would change its 
position, and therefore, to prevent an alteration of inclination, the surface 
CD must be constrained so that it could not turn round. 

It is to be noticed that continuous lubrication between plane surfaces 
can only take place with continuous motion in one direction, which is the 
direction of continuous inclination of the surfaces. 

With reciprocating motion, in order that there may be continuous lubri¬ 
cation, the surfaces must be other than plane. 

15. Revolving Cylindrical Surface. 

When the moving surface AS is cylindrical and revolving about its axis, 
the general motion of the film will dilfer somewhat from what it is with 
flat surfaces. 

Case 5. Revolving Motion, CD flat and symmetrically placed .—The 
surface velocity of AB may be expressed by U as before. The curves of 
motion found by the same method as in the previous cases are shown in 
Fig. 10. 
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The curves to the right of GH, the shortest distance between the surfaces, 
will have the same character as those in Fig. 9 to the right of G, at which is 
also the shortest distance between the surfaces. 



On the left of GII the curves will be exactly similar to those on the right, 
only drawn the other way about, so that they are concave towards a section 
at Pa in a similar position on the left to that occupied by Pi on the right. 

This is because a uniformly varying motion would carry a quantity of 
fluid proportional to the thickness of the stratum from right to left, and 
thus while it would carry more fluid through the sections towards the right 
than it Avould carry across GH, necessitating an outw^ard flow from the 
position Pi in both directions, the same motion would carry more fluid away 
from sections towards C than it would supply past GH, thus necessitating 
an inward flow towards the position Po. 

Since G is in the middle of CD these tw’-o actions, though opposite, will 
be otherwise symmetrical, and 

P,ff = (?Pi. 

From the convexity of the curves to the section at Po it appears that this 
section would be one of minimum pressure, just as Pi is of maximum. Of 
course this is supposing the lubricant under sufficient pressure at C and D 
to allow of the pressure falling. The curve of pressure w^ould be similar to 
that at the top of Fig. 10, in which C and D are points of equal pressure, 
PijETPo the singular points in the curve. 

Under such conditions the fluid pressure acts to separate the surfaces on 
the right, but as the pressure is negative on the left the surfaces will be 
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drawn together. So that the total effect will be to produce a turning 

moment on the surface AB. 

Case 6. The same as Case 5, except that G is not in the middh of GD.— 
In this case the curves of motion will be symmetrical on each side of H at 

equal distances, as shown in Fig. 11. 



If G lies between H and Po the pressure will be altogether positive, as 
shown by the curve above Fig. 11—that is, will tend to separate the surfaces. 

16. The Effect of a Limiting Supply of Lubricating Material, 

In the cases already considered G and D have been the actual limits of 
the upper surface. If the supply of lubricant is limited G and P may be 
the extreme points to which the separating film reaches on the upper surface, 
which may be unlimited, as in Fig. 12. 

Case 7. Supply of Lubncant Limited. —If the surface AB be supposed 
to have been covered with a film of oil, the oil adhering to the surface and 
moving with it, then the surface GD to have been brought up to a less 
distance than that occupied by the film of oil, the oil will accumulate as 
it is brought up by the motion of AB, forming a pad between the surfaces, 
particularly on the side D. 

The thickness of the film as it leaves the side G being reduced until the 
whole surface AB is covered with a film of such thinness that as much leaves 
at C as is brought up to D, then the condition will be steady. 
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Putting h for the thickness of the film of oil outside the pad, the quantity 
of oil brought up to D by the motion of this film will be per second 

hU, 



and the quantity which passes the section PiQi, across which the velocity 
varies uniformly, will be 

2 

Therefore since there is no further accumulation 

also, since GPo= GPi (Fig. 10, Case 5) 

P,Q.^ = 26. 

And since the quantity which passes PoQo will not be suflScient to occupy 
the larger sections on the left, the fluid will not touch the upper surface to 
the left of Po. The limit will therefore be at Po, the fluid passing away with 
AB in a film of thickness 6. 

This is the ordinary case of partial lubrication : AB, the surface of the 
journal, is covered with a film of oil; CD, the surface of the brass or bearing, 
is separated from AP by a pad of oil near H, the point of nearest approach. 

This pad is under pressure, which is a maximum at Pi, and slopes away 
to nothing at D and Po, the extremities of the pad, as is shown by the curve 
above. Fig. 12. 
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17. The Relation between Resistance, Load, and Speed for Limited 

Lnhrication. 

In Case 7 a definite quantity of oil must be in the film round the journal, 
or in the pad between the surfaces. As the surfaces approach, the pad will 
increase and the film diminish, and vice versA. The resistance increases with 
the length of the pad, and with the diminution of the distance between 
the surfaces. The mean intensity of pressure increases with the length of 
the f*ul, and inversely with the thickness of the film, but not in either case 
in the simple ratio. The total pressure, which is equal to the load, increases 
with the intensity of pressure and the length of the pad. 

The definite expre^ions of these relations depend on certain integrations, 
which have not yet been effected. From the general relations pointed out, 
it follows that an increase of load will diminish HG and PiQi, and con¬ 
sequently the thickness of the film round the journal, and will increase the 
length of the pad. It will therefore increase the friction. 

Thus with a limited supply of oil the friction will increase with the load 
in some ratio not precisely determined. 

Further, both the friction and the pressure increase in the direct ratio of 
the speed, provided the distance between the surfaces and the length of the 
pad remains constant; then, if the load remains constant, the thickness of 
the film must increase, and the length of the pad diminish with the speed; 
and both these effects will diminish friction in exactly the same ratio as the 
reduction of load diminishes friction. 

Thus if with a speed U a load If and friction F a certain thickness of oil 
is maintained, the same will be maintained with a speed MU, a load MW, 
and the friction will be MF. 

Ho-w far this increase of friction is to be attributed to the increased 
velocity, and how far to the increased load, is not yet shown in the theory 
for this case: but, as has been pointed out, if the load be altered from M W 
to If, the velocity remaining the same, the friction will be altered from MF 
in the direction of F. Therefore, with the load constant, it does appear 
from the theory that the friction will not increase as the first power of the 
velocity. 

There is nothing therefore in this theory contrary to the experience that, 
with very limited lubrication, the friction is proportional to the load and 
independeiit of the velocity, while the theoretical conclusion that the friction, 
with any particular load and speed, will depend on the supply of oil in the 
pad, is in strict accordance with Mr Tower s conclusion, and with the general 
disagreement of the coefficients of friction in different experiments. 
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17 a. The Conditions of Equilibnum with Cylindrical Surfaces, 

So far GB has been considered as a flat surface, in which case the equili¬ 
brium of GB requires that it should be so far constrained by external forces 
that it cannot either change its direction or move horizontally. 

When AB is a portion of a cylindrical surface, having its axis parallel to 
that of AB, the only condition of constraint necessary for equilibrium is that 
GB shall not turn about its axis. This will appear on consideration of the 
following cases;— 

Case 8. Surfaces Cylindrical and the Supply of Oil Limited. —Fig. 13 
shows the surfaces AB and CD. 



J is the axis of the journal AB. 

I is the axis of the brass CD. 

JX is the line in which the load acts. 

0 is the point in which JL meets AB. 

R = JP. 

R a = IQ. 
h = PQ. 
h,=HG. 

The condition for the equilibrium of I the centre of the brass is that the 
resultant of the oil pressure on DC together with friction shall be in the 
direction OL, and the magnitude of this resultant shall be equal to the load. 
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As FGgRrds the niSLgnitiidG of this rGsultaiit, it incrGRSGS rs HQ' diniinishcs 
to a certain limit, i.6., as the surfaces approach, so that in this respect equili¬ 
brium is obviously secured, and it is only the direction of the resultant 
pressure and friction that need be considered. 

Since the fluid film is in equilibrium under the forces exerted by the two 
oppcBite surfaces, these forces must be equal and opposite, so that it is only 
nec^sary to consider the forces exerted by AB on the fluid. 

From what has been already seen in Cases 6 and 7 it appears that the 
resultant line of pressure JM always lies on the right or on side of GH. The 
resultant friction clearly acts to the left, so that if JM be taken to represent 
the resultant pressure and MN the resultant friction, N is to the left of M 
and JN the resultant of pressure and friction is to the left of JM, 

Taking LJ to represent the load, then LN will represent the resultant 
moving force on CD that is on I. Since H will move in the opposite 
direction to /, and since the direction of the resultant pressure moves in the 
same direction as H, the effect of a moving force LN on I will be to move N 
towards L until they coincide. Thus, as long as /If is within the arc 
covered by the brass, a position of equilibrium is possible and the equilibrium 
will be stable. 

So far the condition of equilibrium shows that H will be on the left or 
off side of the line of load, and this holds whether the supply of oil is 
abundant or limited; but while with a Yery limited supply of oil, i.e,, a very 
short oil pad, H must always be in the immediate neighbourhood of 0, this 
is by no means the case as the length of the oil pad increases. 

Case 9. Cylindrical Surfaces in Oil Bath. —If the supply of oil is 
sufficient, the oil film or pad between the surfaces will extend continuously 
from the extremities of the brass, unless such extension would cause negative 
pressure which might lead to discontinuity. In this case the conditions 
of equilibrium determine the position of H, 

The conditions of equilibrium are as before— 

1. Tliat the horizontal component of the oil pressure on the brass shall 
balance the horizontal component of the friction; 

2. That the vertical components of the pressure and friction shall balance 
the load. 

Taking the surface of the brass, as is usual, to embrace nearly half the 
circiiniference of the journal and, to commence with, supposing the brass to 
be unloaded, the movement of H may be traced as the load increases. 

When there is no load, the conditions of equilibrium are satisfied if the 
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position of H is such, that the vertical components of pressure and friction 
are each zero, and the horizontal components are equal and opposite. 

This will be when 5" is at 0 (Fig. 13); for then, as has been shown. Case 5, 
the pressure on the left of H will be negative, and will be exactly equal to 
the pressure at corresponding points on the right, so that the vertical com¬ 
ponents left and right balance each other. On the other hand the horizontal 
component of the pressure to the left and right will both act on the brass to 
the right, and as these will increase as the surfaces approach, the distance JI 
must be exactly such that these components balance the resultant friction, 
which by symmetry will be horizontal and acting to the left. 

It thus appears that when the brass is unloaded its point of nearest 
approach will be its middle point. This position, together with the curves of 
pressure, are shown in Fig, 14. 



As the load increases, the positive vertical component on the right of GH 
must overbalance the negative component on the left. This requires that H 
should be to the left of 0. 

It is also necessary that the horizontal components of pressure and 
friction should balance. 
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These two conditions determine the position of H and the value of JI. 

As the load increases it appears from the exact equations (to be discussed 
in a subsequent article) that OH reaches a maximuni value, which places H 
nearl}% but not cpiite, at the left extremity of the brass, but leaves JI still 

small iis compared with GH. 

For a further increase of the load H moves back again towards 0. 

In this condition the load has become so great that the friction, which 
remains nearly constant, is so small by comparison that it may be neglected, 
and the condition of equilibrium is that the horizontal component of the 
pressure is zero, and the vertical component equal to the load. 

H continues to recede the load increases. But when EC becomes 
greater than HF^, the pressure between and 0 would become negative if 
the condition did not break down by discontinuity in the oil, which is sure to 
occur when the pressure falls below that of zero, and then the condition 
becomes the same as that with a limited supply of oil 

This is important, as it shows that with extreme loads the oil bath comes 
to be practically the same ns that of a limited supply of oil, and hence that 
the extreme load which the brass would carry would be the same in both 
cases—as Mr Towner has shown it to be. 

In all Mr Towers experiments with the oil bath it appears that the 
coiiditiuns were such that as the load increased H was in retreat from G 
tow’ards 0, and that, except in the extreme cases, Po had not come up to Q. 

Figs. 2, 3, 4, show the exact curves of pressure as calculated hj the 
exact method to be given, for circumstances corresponding very closely with 
one of Mr Tower's experiments, in which he actually measured the pressure 
of oil at three points in the film. These measured pressures are shown by 
the crosses. 

The result of the calculations for this experiment is to show, what could 
not indeed be measured, that in Mr Tower s experiment the difference in the 
radii of the brass and journal at 70", and a load of 100 lbs. per square inch 
was: 

a = -00077 
(/if =*000375 
(The angle) OJE = 48°. 

18. The Wear and Heating of Bearings. 

Before the juumal starts the effect of the load will have brought the brass 
into contact with the juiiniai at U. At starting the surfaces will be in 
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contact, and the initial friction will be between solid surfaces, causing some 
abrasion. 

After motion commences the surfaces gradually separate as the velocity 
increases, more particularly in the case of the oil bath, in which case at 
starting the friction will be much the same as with a limited supply of oil. 

As the speed increases according to the load, GH approaches, according 
to the supply of oil, to a, and varies but slightly with any further increase of 
speed; so that the resistance becomes more nearly proportional to the speed 
and less affected by the load. 

When the condition of steady lubrication has been attained, if the 
surfaces are completely separated by oil, there should be no wear. But 
if there is wear, as it appears from one cause or another there generally is, it 
would take place most rapidly where the surfaces are nearest: that is, at GH 
on the off side of 0. 

Thus while the motion is in one direction the tendency to wear the 
surfaces to a fit would be confined to the off side of 0. 

This appears to offer a very simple and well-founded explanation of the 
important and common circumstance that new surfaces do not behave so 
well as old ones; and of the circumstance, observed by Mr Tower, that in 
the case of the oil bath, running the journal in one direction does not prepare 
the brass for carrying a load when the journal is run in the opposite direction. 
This explanation, however, depends on the effect of misfit in the journal and 
brass which has yet to be considered. 

Case 10. Approximately cylindrical sui'faces of limited length in the 
direction of the axis of rotation. Nothing has so far been said of any 
possible motion of the fluid perpendicular to the direction of motion and 
parallel to the axis of the journal. It having been assumed that the surfaces 
were truly cylindrical and of unlimited length in direction of their axes, and 
in such case there would be no such flow. 

But in practice brasses are necessarily of limited length, so that the oil 
can escape from the ends of the brass. Such escape will obviously prevent 
the pressure of the film of oil from reaching its full height for some distance 
from the ends of the brass and cause it to fall to nothing at the extreme 
ends. 

This was shown by Mr Tower, who measured the pressure at several 
points along the brass in the line through 0, and found it to follow a curve 
similar to that, shown in Fig. 15, which corresponds to what might be 
expected from escape at the free ends. 
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If the surfaces are not strictly parallel in the directions TTJ and YW, 
the pressure would be greatest in the narrowest parts, causing axial flow 
from those into the broader spaces. Hence, if the surfaces were considerably 



Fig. 15. 


iiregukr, the lubricant would, by escaping into broader spaces, allow the 
brass to approach and eventually to touch the journal at the narrowest 
spaces, and this would be particularly the case near the ends. 

As a matter of fact, the general fit of two new surfaces can only be 
approximate; and how near the approximation is, is a matter of the time 
and skill spent on preparing, or, as it is called, bedding them. Such bedding 
as brasses are subject to would not bring them to a condition in which the 
hills and hollows difiered by less than a y^^th part of an inch, so that two 
such siirfiices touching each other on the hills would have spaces as great as 
a ^■ 5 j\jyth of an inch between them. This seems a small matter, but not 
when compared with the mean width of the interval between the brass and 
the journal which, as will be subsequently shown, was less than y^th of 
m inch. 

It may be assumed, therefore, that such inequalities generally exist in 
the surfaces of new brasses and journals. And as the surfaces according 
to their material and manner of support yield to pressure the brass will 
dose on the journal at its ends, where, owing to the escape of oil, there is 
[10 pressure to keep them separate. 
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The section of a new brass and journal taken at GH will therefore be, 
if sufficiently magnified, as shown in Fig. 16, the thickness of the film, 















Journal 

Longitudinal Section 
Fig. 16. 


instead of being, say, of j^f^ths of an inch, varies from 0 to ths, and 
is less at the ends than at the middle. 

In this condition the wear will be at the points of contact, which will be 
in the neighbourhood of GH on the off side of 0 (Fig. 13), so that, if the 
journal runs in one direction only, the surfaces in the neighbourhood of GH 
(on the ojf side) will be gradually worn to a fit, during which wear the 
friction will be great and attended with heating, more or less, according to 
the rate of wear and the obstruction to the escape of heat. 

So long, however, as the journal runs in one direction only GH will be 
on one side (the oj^ side) of 0, and the wear will be altogether or mainly on 
this side, according to the distance of H from 0. 

In the meantime the brass on the on side is not similarly worn, so that 
if the motion of the journal is reversed, and the point H transferred to the 
late on side, the wear will have to be gone through again. 

That this is the true explanation is confirmed if, as seems from Mr Tower’s 
report, the heating effect on first reversing the journal was much more 
evident in the case of the oil bath. 

For when the supply of oil is short, HG will be very small, and H will 
be close to 0. So that the wearing area will probably extend to both sides 
of 0, and thus the brass be partially, if not altogether, prepared for running 
in the opposite direction. 

When the supply of oil is complete, however, as has been shown, H is 
50"’ or 60° from 0, unless the load is in excess, so that the wear in the 
neighbourhood of H on the one side of 0 would not extend to a point 100° 
or 120° over to the other side. 

Even in the case of a perfectly smooth brass, the running of the journal 
under a sufficient load in one direction should, supposing some wear, ac¬ 
cording to the theory render the brass less well able to carry the load when 
running in the opposite direction. For, as has already appeared, the pressure 
between the journal and brass depends on the radius of curvature of the 

17 


0. R. II. 
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brass on the on side being greater than that of the journal. If then the 
effect of wear is to diminish the radius of the brass on the off side, so that 
when the motion is reversed the radius of the new on side is equal to or less 
than that of the journal, while the radius of the new off side is greater, the 
oil pressure would not rise. And this is the effect of wear; for as will 
be definitely shown, the effect of the oil pressure is to increase the radius of 
curvature of the brass, and as the centre of wear is well on the off side, the 
effect of sufficient wear will be to bring the radius on this side, while the 
pressure is on, more nearly to that of the journal, so that on the pressure 
being removed, the brass on this side may resume a radius even less than 
that of the journal. 


Section IV.— The Equations of Hydrodynamics as applied to 

Lubrication. 


19. According to the usual method of expressing the stress in a viscous 
fluid (which is the same as in an elastic solid)^: 


Pxx-- 


fdu dv div\ ^ du \ 


c/y dj2) '^ "^dw 

o fdu dv dw\ ^ dv 

„ o , dv div\ dw 

(dv , du\\ 

PlIZ ~ Psy — (J^ { ■, -!-r- 1 V- 


■ 


fdw dv\ 
\dy dz J 


Ih:, 


- ,1 _ I'dif , dw 


•( 9 ). 


• (10). 


Ill which the left-haiul members are the stresses on planes perpendicular to 
t e ^il^t .-uttix in dilections parallel to the second, the first three being the 
noiiiial stiesses, the last six the tangential stresses. 


* Stol;e^, •• On the Theories of the Internal Friction of Fluids 
librmm and Motion of Elastic Solids.”-7’w«.s. CanAridge Phil. 

lepriiii, \ol. I., |i. .s4. ALd Lamb’s Motion of Fluids, p. 219. 


in Motion, and of the Equi- 
Soc., vol. VIII,, p. 287. Also 
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The values of these substituted in the equations of motion 

dpyx 
dy 


Bii ^ dpxx 

p^^pX + -^ 


dx 


dpa^ 

dz 


p-gi -p^ + -T- + .,.r + ^ 


Bt 

Bw 

f'di 


dx dy 


dz 


7 ^dp^dpy^ dp„ 

= dT 


.( 11 ) 


Bp _ (dll dv dtv\ 

Bt ^ \jdx dy~^ dz J 

give the complete equations of motion for the interior of a viscous fluid. 


These equations involve terms severally depending on the inertia and the 
weight of the fluid, also the variation of stress in the fluid. 


In the case of lubrication the spaces between the solid surfaces are so 
small compared with 


E 

U 


that the motion of the fluid is shown to be free from eddies as already 
explained (x4rt. 11). Also that the forces arising from weight and inertia 
are altogether small compared with the stresses arising from viscosity. 


The equations which result from the substitution from (9) and (10) in 
the first 8 of (11) may therefore be simplified by the omission of the inertia 
and gravitation terms, which are the terms involving p as a factor. 


In the case of oil the remaining terms may still further be simplified by 
omitting the terms depending on the compressibility of the fluid. 

Also if, as is the case, p is nearly constant, the terms involving dp may 
be omitted, or considered of secondary importance. 

From equations (11) we then have 

dp (dhi d-u d-u \ >1 

dx ~ P \dx- ' dy- dz- ) 

dp (d-v d-v d-v\ 

dy~ P \di-? ^ dy- dz-) 

dp _ rl-w d-w ^ d-w\ I 

dz ^ [dx- dy- dz- J j 

^ du dv dw i 

0 = — + T- + -7- I 

dx dy dz J 

x4gain, since in the case of lubrication we always have to do wuth a film 

17—2 
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of fluid between nearly parallel surfaces, of which the radii of curvature are 
large compared with the thickness of the film, we may, without error, 
disregard any curvature there may be in the surfaces, and put 

m for distances measured on one of the surfaces in the direction of 
relative motion, 

z for distances measured on the same surface in the direction perpen¬ 
dicular to relative motion, 

y for distances measured everywhere at right angles to the surface. 

Then, if the surfaces remain in their original direction, since they are 
nearly parallel, 

V will be small compared with u and Wy and the variations of u and w 
in the directions x and ^ are small compared with their variations in 
the direction y. 


The equations (12) for the interior of the film then become 


Equations (10) become 


II 

d^u 

^dif 


II 

0 



d^w 


dz 



0- 

du dv 

dw 

dx dy 



— plix - 

du. 



dw y 

Pyz 

= p^y = 

yti-j- 1 

^y\ 

Pzx 

~ Pxz ~ 

0 ' 


.(13). 


.(14). 


20. The fluid is subject to boundary conditions as regards pressure and 
velocity. These are— 

(1) At the lubricated surfaces the fluid has the velocity of those 
surfaces; 

{^) At the extiemities of the surfaces or film the pressure depends on 
external conditions. 


Thus taking the solid surfaces as 
diiections x and z by the curve 


y — 0,2/ = /i, and as being limited in the 


f{xz) = 0. 
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For boundary conditions 

^ = 0 Uq 

ij = h it=Ui 


w = 0 0=^0 

iy = 0 c=U,~+V, 

cLjc 


f(xz) = Q p^p. 


..(15). 


21. Equations (13) may now be integrated, the constants being deter¬ 
mined by the conditions (15). 

The second of these equations gives p independent of so that the first 
and thii*d are directly integrable, whence 


-^Oj-h)y + uXp+ 


2ya dx 


k 


w 


= S.5 <''''*>» 


.(16). 


Differentiating these equations with respect to x and .2 respectively, and 
substituting in the last of equations (13) 




d (dp 


Ls li & - j ^ s is ^J - s i V + ■ 


-Ain All. 


dv __ 
dy~ 

Integrating from i/ = 0 to y = k, and substituting from conditions (15) 

1) + E (‘* I) = 61 - {((l. + W11- .(17). 

From equations (16) and (14) 




.(18). 


Putting fxfz the shearing stresses at the solid on the surfaces in the 
dii’ections x and 5 respectively, then taking the positive sign when i/ = h, and 
the negative when y = 0 


n 7- 7- \ t ~ 1 7 

fx — p 1 ~ ^ T ^ ^ 


'h " ±dx 




(19). 


Equations (17) and (19) are the general equations of equilibrium for the 
lubricant between continuous surfaces at a distance h, where h is any 
continuous function of x and and p is constant. 
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22. For the further integration of these equations it is necessary to 
know the exact manner in which x and z enter into A, as well as the function 
which determines the limit of lubricated surfaces. 

These integrations have been effected either completely or approximately 
for certain cases, which include the chief case of practical lubrication. 

Complete integration has been obtained for the case of two parallel 
circular or elliptical surfaces approaching without tangential motion. This 
ease is interesting from the experiment, treated approximately by Stefan* 
of mie surface-plate floating on another in virtue of the separating film of air. 
It is introduced here, however, as being the most complete as well as the 
simplest case in which to consider the important effect of normal motion 
in the action of lubricants. It corresponds with Case 2, Section III. 

Complete integration is also obtained for two plane surfaces 



between the limits at which p = 11 (the pressure of the atmosphere) 

x = 0, x = aj 

the surfaces being unlimited in the direction of This corresponds with 
Case 4, Section III 

For the most important case, that of cylindrical surfaces, approximate 
integration has been effected for the case of complete lubrication with the 
surfaces unlimited in the direction of Case 9, Section III. 


Section A.—Cases in which the Equations are Completely 

Integrated. 


2.x Two Parallel Plane Surfaces approaching each other, the Surfaces 
having Elliptical Boundaries. 


Here h is constant over the surfaces, and when 


iw z- 

S + p-n 


.( 20 ), 


Uj are zero. 


Wien. Sitz. Ber., vol. 69 (1874), p. 713. 
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Equation (17) becomes 


' d d\ __12fjL dh 
dzy dt 


( 21 ). 


The solution of which is 


of z-' 


p = ^ (i) + ^ + + E^e a sin + &c. 


.( 22 ). 


Therefore 


«)(]. + ].)-'-I? S 


.(2.3), 


and 


^^1 = 0, &c. 


6( = -l + 


n 


j9 — n = 


12/i, 


a^cr (aP z'^ -) dk 

a- + C“ la- c- J 


From equations (19) 


/.= + 


24/i 

ar(P 

dh\ 

X - 

E 

a-+c- 

dt 

2V 


dk 
z — 


a-+ ' 

dti 


.(24). 


.(25), 


supposing surfaces horizontal and the upper surface supported solely by the 
pressure of the fluid. The conditions of equilibrium in this case are obvious 
by symmetry. 


The centre of gravity of the load must be vertically over the centre of the 
ellipse. Since by symmetry 



pxdxdz — 0 
pzdxdz — 0 
fa^dxdz = 0 




( 26 ). 
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raJ 1 


p — Hdxdy .(27) 


Therefore integrating 


eSyLlTT o?(^ ^ 

'~lf a"+ * dt 


d/Jb7r(rc^ 


^={a?^d^)WKhi hV .. 

t being the time occupied in falling from \ to 

24. Plane Surfaces of unlimited Length and parallel in the Direction of z. 

The lower surface unlimited in the direction x and moving with a velocity 
— D. The upper surface fixed and extending from a; = 0 to = a. This case 
corresponds with Case 4, Section III. 

The boundary conditions are 


p-H 




v, = o 


It = ho + m - j 


p is a function of x only. 

And from equation (17), Section IV., by integration 

. 


lij being the value of h when x^x^ where the pressure is a maximum. 
Integrating with respect to x, and putting p = 11 at the boundaries 


^ .. g.?7a 1 

n-m , 


X 2 + 

1 + wi - 1 + 

a V 


1 _ 

x\ 2 + 7n 
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or putting W for the load per unit of breadth, TF is a maximum when 
m = l'2 approximately and 



. 

a ^ A- 

.(35); 

again, by equation (19) 

h . 

.(36); 

therefore 

. 

.(37); 

and if 

m = 1*2 



F=-<omi^ . 

Ai 

.(38). 


In order to render the application of equations (35) and (38) clear, a 
particular case may be assumed. 

Let 

which is the value for olive oil at a temperature of 70° Fahr., the unit of 
length being the inch, and that of force the lb. 

Let Z7 = 60 (inches per sec.) 

A, == *0003. 

Then from (35), the load in lbs. per square inch of lubricated surface is 
given by 

W 

— = 1070rt^ 
a 

and from (38), the frictional resistance in lbs. per square inch is 

F 

-=1*31. 

a 

This seems to be about the extreme case of perfect lubrication betiveen 
plane metal surfaces having what appears to be about the minimum value 
of A,. 
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Section VI. —The Integration of the Equations for the Case of 

Cylindrical Surfaces. 

25. General Adaptation of the Equations. 

Fig. 17 represents a section of two circular cylindrical surfaces at right 
angles to the axes; as in Ait. 17. 

J is the axis of the journal AB; 

I is the axis of the brass GD ; 



Fig. 17. 


JO is the line of action of the load cutting the brass symmetrically, and 
R^JP 
R + a = IQ 
h=PQ 

ha = HG, the smallest section 
JI = ca 

pjo^a 

PiJO = <pi. Pi being the point of maximum pressure. 


... ( 39 ). 
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Then taking x for distances measured in the direction OA from 0 on the 
surface x4jB, and putting r for the distance of any point from J, 


X = R0 ^ 
y=r-R\ 


(40) 




(41). 


Neglecting quantities of the order ^ 

A = tt {1 + c sin (^ — <f>Q)l .(42). 

For if I be moved up to /, Q moves through a distance ca in the 
direction JH. 


The boundary conditions are such that 

(1) all quantities are independent of 

(2) ITo is constant, Ui and = 0; 

(3) putting 0Q = OJA, di — OJB, whence by symmetry 6^ = — 

0 = ^01 

. 


Putting — L for the effect of the external load and — M for the external 
moment per unit of length in the direction and assuming that there are 
no external horizontal forces, the conditions of equilibrium for the brass are 


I Ip sin 0 — / cos 6 \ cW = 0 ...(44) 

J ©0 

r6 T 

I [p cos 6 + /siu 6] d6 = p .(4-5) 

/V'®.W 


Substituting from equations (40), (41), (42) in equations (17) and (19), 
Section lY., putting 


jr _ QRfM 7/y 

(X) 


(47) 


and remembering the boundary conditions, these equations become on 
integration 


dp ^ 6Rfi UqC [sin (0 - (f>0 - sin (<^i - 
d0 ctr {1 + c sin (0 — 


( 48 ) 
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3yL6PoC (sin (g - (^o) - sin (^i - 0o)} 
+csm{0 — <p)\^ 


H'Uq 

{1 + c sin {0 — <^)} 


26. The Method of Approadmate hitegration. 

The second numbers of equations (48) and (49) may be expanded so that 


jck = ^0 + ^1 sill (9 - <^o) + -^2 COS 2 (0 - (i) + &c. 

KiG au L 

4-ii2ttCOS 2* (^ — <^(,) + jiai+i sin {(2.r + 1)(0 — <^)}j 
- ^ /= ^0 + A sin (^ — </)o) + ^2 cos 2(0 — <j>) + &c. 

+ Bsft cos 2x(d - <f)) + 5,, 1+1 sin {(2a; + 1) (^ — <^)}, 


...(50) 


...(51). 


Putting 


% = sin (^1 - ^o).(52) 


(j-+l)7-=“(n-l)...' 


(r + 2) (r+ l)r(r — 1).. 


r+2 ) 


= (_!)»« (2l±i)2n (2» + 2)(2>. + l) 


r(r + l)r^(r-l)...!:±|i±? (r+2)(r + 1) r... ^t|^ - +^ 

+ S - - -r- C*--’ + -;- i - 


2 ’' — « 
2 


c'% >• >- 


2>- - - ?i 


/_ ly. + , (2n + 3)(2« + 2) 

^ I 2“+^ 2^+' 


c2«+i ^ 


0-+l)?-=(r-l)... 


a’+2n4-3 


,Jr-2n-l 


_?_„r-i , (>’ + 2)(r+l)7-...r+2w + 2 .. 

^ “T —. . ■ " ■' ■ 1 '' ' . 

r-2m-l 
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= 1 — 3c% + 2 . ■ ■ ■ .—. 


2(r + l)r{r-l)...'^^ 




=(- 1 )” 


[4.-3 (2n +1)] c“ - 3 (2« + l)c^+*x 


•3(r+l)]c’’-3(r + l)c’'+^; 


r.(r- 1)... 


7'+ 2n + 2 


\r — 2n 


Bsn+i — ( 1)' 


- 3 + 2)] - 3 (2>i+ 2) 


‘r7=i^zc +3 

+ 2 [4 - 3 (r 4-1)] - 3 {r + 1) c^+^% 

r=2/i+3 L 


T . (r + 1).. .r + 2?i 4- 3 
T — 27Z — 1 

9r-l 

2 


The coefficients Aq, A^, &c., Bq, Bi, &c., are thus expanded in a series of 
ascending powers of c with numerical coefficients which do not converge. 
It seems, however, that if c is not greater than *6 the series are themselves 
convergent, and it is only necessary to go to the tenth or twelfth term, 
to which extent they have been calculated, and are as follows:— 

= — l*5c — 3*75c^-“ 6'565c^ — 9'85c"— 13‘51c^ — 17*6c^^ 

- [1 4- 3c- 4- 5*625c^ 4- 8-75c« 4- 12-225c® 4- 16-2c^«} x 
^1 = 14- 4-5c- 4- 9-375c^ 4- 15*23c‘' 4- 21 *926*® + 29 Sc^' 4- 38*6c'- 

4- {3c 4- 7*5 c^4- 13T3c^4- 19'7c^ 4- 27*01c^4- 35*2c^^} x 
Ao = l*5c 4- 5c' 4- 9‘S5 c^4- 15*75c^ + 22*56c^ 4- 20‘24c^^ 

4- ISc- 4- 7‘5c^ 4- ISTSc*^ 4- 19'7c® + 27*020^*^ 4- 35*2c^“; v 


A, = - l-5c- - 4-7c^ - 9*2c^ - 14-7cs - 21-45c^" 

— {2‘5c^ 4- 6'56c® 4- ll*78c" 4- 18*03c® 4- 25'4c^^} x 
A, = ~ l'25<f - 3-94c^- 7-875C' - 12-S8c^ - IS'Sc'' 

— {l'875c’^ 4- 5'2oc® 4 9*85c® 4 15*4Sc^‘’ 4 22*45c^-} x 
A, = *9390^ 4 3-07c® 4 6*33c® 4 10*68c^*^ 

4 {2*63c^ 4 3-94c" 4 7-76c^ 4 12*6c^^} x 
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£» = 1 - {2-5c= + 4-126c^ + 5-3125C'* + 6-54c®} 

- {3c + 4‘5c^ + 5'625c® + 6'562c' + 7'63c®j % 
J?, = 2c + 6c» + O-Toc' + ir3125c^ 

+ {6c" + 9c^+ll-25c« + 12-5c«}x 
B, = 2-5(f + 5-5c‘+ 7-97c*+ 10-06C® 

+ {4-5c’ + 7-5c° + 9-85c^ +11 -Sc®} x 
5, = - 2c*- 4-375C* - G 5625c^ - S'Glc* 

- {3c^ + 5-625C* + 7-S73c« + 9-84c'») % 

J5, = -1-3700*- 3-2c<’ - o-03c* 

- {1-875C* + 3-94c'+ 5-09c*} X 


27. The Integration of the Equatimw. 

Integrating equation (50) between the limits and 6 

- .4, {cos {d - ^o) - cos (0„ - ^o)l 
+ ~ {sin 2 { 6 - ^o) - sin 2 (^o - ^o)) 
fee. fee. 

^I’+l + 1) (<^- </>«)] - cos [(2n + 1) {6, - <^„)]} 

^ ~ ~ . 

hence putting 6 = 6^ by condition (43) 

A 

0 = 4„01 - 4, sin sin 4>!>+~^ sin 20, cos 2^o - fee. 

-^lSia[(2n+l)0Jsin(2n + l),^, 

A 

+ 2?!0i cos 2n^„.(58). 

. A 

Putting Ai cos cos (^o + ^ cos 26^ sin 2(^o + &c. 

+ 1) ^i] [(2n +1) ^0 

A.. 

+ cos 2nd I sin 2?n/>o 


( 59 ), 
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whence from equations (57) and (58) 

c ~ - Aj cos (0 — (jy^) 4- ^sin 2{6 — cfy^) 

+ sin 2n ((9 - (^,). 


Multiplying equation (60) by sin 0 and integrating between and 
remembering that 

/ ~ 


+ '|!(sm«cos2*-2?^*--* 


[sin (2/1 + 2) 6i sin (2n + 1) (j>Q sin 2/i^i sin (2?z + 1) c^o) 

2¥“-ri 1 2» + 2 2n J 

A^n [sin (2?/, + 1) cos 2/i(/> sin (2n + 1)0 cos 2n<j>] 

27? I' 2??-r~^ ■ 2^7 ti j . 

Multiplying equation (60) by cos 0, and integrating from 0o to 0i 

/)7^ A fn . sin 201 \ 

JTc (^01 cos (pQ - - — cos 

4 ^ sin 2(^0 — I sin 0 sin 2<^^ — &c. 

_j_ sin (2n. 4 2) 0 cos (2// 4 1)6 - sin2??0iCos(2/? + l)c6| 

2//4li^/i + 2 zn ^ 

4 ^ sin (2// + 1) 0sm2/?<^- (2/? - l)0sin 2??(55)|...(62). 

Multiplying etpiation (51) by cos0 and integrating 


f^fcosd cT, ' a p /sin 201 sin (;6o , ^ 
j = 2^0 sm 01 - i?i -^^ 4 01 sin (/>oj 

„ /sin 301 cos 26o . . ^ \ 

^ f -^-r + sm 01 cos 2^n j 


Q [sin (2?? 4 1) 01 cos '2n<f)^ sin (2/? — 1) 0i cos ^ncp^) 

+1 --+- 1^1 - 1 

„ ( sin {’In + 2) 6^ sia(2>i + 1) cj>o sin 2n ^i s in (2n + 1) (j)^] 


mi 
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Multiplying equation (51) by sin 6 and integrating 

jy /sin 2^1 cos (f)o ^ , \ 

~Je [ -2- - ~ ) 


P /sitt30Jsin 2(^0 ■ a ■ cj. 

■ i» 2 1-^- - — Sin 01 sm z<f>i 


P Csin (2 ji + 1) 0, sin 2n(^(, sin (2n — 1) 0i sin 2n^|,] 

_ I ____ I 

, fsin (2« + 2) 01 cos (2?! + 1) 4>„ sin 2«0i cos (2n— 1) 4>o) 


Integrating equation (51) 


Ja, K, 


2Bo6i ~ 2Bi sin dj sin (f)Q + 


2B, 


sin 2^1 cos 2(^0 


(64). 


+ 


2n 


sin 2n6i cos 2?i^o 


2?i +1 


sin {2n + 1) 0^ sin (2n + 1) (/>o 


(65). 


Substituting from equations (61)—(65) in the equations of equilibrium 
(41?), (45), (46), there results— 

From (44) 

0 = 2 (KicAq + iTo jSy) sin 6i - 2K^cAq6i cos 0^ 
sin ^0 

+ f A'lC^i - K„B,) ~ ’ sin - {K^cA^ + 0, sin 4>, 

+ &C. 


+ 2 


” i/K.cA, 


iC-4.oyj P \ Sin (2/1 1) ^2 cos 2ii^q 


{ 2n 



sin ( 2 ?z +1)^1 cos2?2(^o 

2n + 1 


\2n + l 




sin 2n9^ sin (2?i + 1) 00 


X 2/( + r 



,( 66 ). 
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From (45) 

= - K,B,) cos 

rsin( 2/2 + 1) sin {^n — 1)8^ 


+ 2 


V 2 

{K,cA,n^K,B,a) 


"1“ 2^2/1+i) 


2 ??. + 1 272-1 

sill ( 2/1 + 2) 01 sin 2//0i 


sin 2/?^u 


2/1 + 2 


2/1 


cos (2// + l)(j)A{C)7) 


From (46) 

if f 95^ 

“ ^2 = - 25i sin 01 sin J=^in 20i cos 2^o 

+ sin 2/201 cos 2 / 2^0 


jD 'I 

- sin (2?i + 1) sin (2n + 1) .(6s). 

The equations (66), (67), (68), together Muth (58), 'which expresses the 
boundary conditions as regards pressure, are the integral equations of equi¬ 
librium for the fluid between the brass and journal, and hence for the brass. 

The quantities involved in these equations are 
JR, U, if, L, fjb, 01 and a, c, (^o, 

If, therefore, the former are given, the latter are determined by the 
solution of these equations. 


Section VIL— Solution of the Equations for Cylindrical 

Surfaces. 


28. 


c and 




^ small compared with 


Unity, 


In this case equations (55) become 

A = -% 

A,= 1 

A,= 0, &c. 

Equation (58) gives 


B, = 0 

B. = 0, &c.^ 


(69). 


O. R. II. 


0 = ;^0i + sin 01 sin 


(70). 

IS 
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Equation ( 66 ) gives 

sin 2^ 

0 = {^KiCx — sin 6^ - 2KiCx0i cos dj — KiC —^^ 


+ sin (^0 


Equation (67) gives 


L rr 2^1 
1 = 


(^^^-e,yos<l>0 ...(72) 


md equation ( 68 ) gives 




Also equation (57) 

p — Po = KyO {cos 01 cos ^0 — — cos (0 — </))} .(74). 

Eliminating % between equations (70) and (71) 

. . 2 sin 01 

““ . 

C (^0-+ \ sin 20j 

The equations (74) and (75) suffice to determine a, c, <^i and <^o under 

the conditions ^ and c small so long as is not small, in which case the 

terms retained in the equations become so small that some that have been 
neglected rise into relative importance. 


To commence with let 
(Cases 5 and 9, Section III.) 
Then by (72) 

and bv (70) 


L=Q. 


cos </>o = 0 
sin 01 

%=--gp, 


putting for X its value sin (<^i — (j^o) 


Equation (76) gives two equal values of opposite signs for These 
cui respond to the positions of Pj and Po, the points of maximum and 
minimum pressure. 

For the extreme cases 

01 = 0 <pi = ± V§0i \ 


(j)i= ± COS”’ - 


01 = TT cj> ~ 
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From equations (73) and (47) 

2fbU6 

.('8) 

and from (75) c = ~ -^.(79)- 

When L increases 
From (72) and (75) 

, , R /sin 2^1 ^ ^ 2 sin 9i 

«.) .<“>• 


Hence as L increases tan diminishes until the approximation fails. 
This, however, does not happen so long as c is small. 

As the load increases from zero, equation (80) shows that G moves away 
from 0 towards A. 


It also appears from equation (70) that % and diminish as diminishes, 
and that <^i is positive as long as the equations hold. 

To proceed further it is necessary to retain all terms of the first order of 
small quantities. 

Retaining the first power of c only, equations (55) become 

Ao = -l-oc-x -Bo = l-3c%) 

A,= 1 + Sex = 2c -.(81). 

Ao= l-oc B., = 0 j 

From (58) 

X (01 + oc sin sin ^o) = - sin di sin - l*5c0i + l'5c ^ cos 2(^o- • -(^2). 


From (66) 

0 = {— 2KiC (I'oc + %) + 2 K .2 (1 — sin 0i 
+ 27^ic(l*5c + x)0i cos 01 

m 11 ^0 

+ [K,c (1 + Sex) - 2A;c} sin </>„ 

- [K^c (1 + Sex) + ■2Z2C} di sin 

+ I K,<S- (sin e, - cos 2^0 .(83). 


18—2 
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From (07) 

^ - [Kfi (1 + 3cx) - (e, - cos <^0 

+ (J sin 301 sin 2^„ - sin d, sin 2^o) .(84). 

4) 


From (08) 


M 

R- 


= - Zo {2 (1 - Sex) 


,(85). 


la the equations (82) to (85) terms have been retained as far as the 
second power of c, but these terms have very unequal values. As x 
sill diminish c increases, and the products of c% or c sin cpQ may be regarded 
as never becoming important and be omitted when multiplied by KiC or K^- 

Making such omi&sions and eliminating x between (82) and (83) 


Oj sill 4- c l^sin dj - 
sin <f>,, — / ain 20i\ 


sin 3^1 


- 3 (sin 01-01 cos 0i)^^' 


01 01 


2 (sin cos 6i) sin 6^ 


.( 86 ). 


E(|uation (86) is a quadratic for c in terms of sin 0o, from which it is clear 
that as c increases from zero <^o goes through a minimum value when 

2K., Oj sin (9i 

X 


c- = ■ 


. sin 3^1 ^ 
|(9i f sm e, -^ 


■ 3 (sin 01 — cos ^i) 


sin 2^1 ’ 


.(87). 


As the load increases from zero the value of c increases from that of 
equation (79) to the positive root of (87). x\s the load continues to increase 
c further increases, but again increases, so that, as shown by equation (86), 
for values of gi'eater than the minimum there are two loads, two values of 
c, and two values of x 

If $1 is nearly ^, c will be of the order ^ when is small, and sin (po 


will be of the order 4c; so that, so long as ^ ^ is sutiSciently small, no 

error has been introduced by the neglect of products and squares of these 
quantities. 


For example 

01 = 1*37045 (78^ 31'30" as in Tower’s experiments).(88). 
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By equation (86) 

sin <f)o = 3-934C + 1-9847 . 

And by (87) at the minimum value of (j)^ 

! a \ 

I 

,-f. 

sin (^0 = 5-61 y/ 

Putting = sin ~ sin equation (82) becomes 


sin <^i = -*167700 +*5650 


Rc' 


or, when (f>^ is a minimum, 


Therefore 


in = -682;^ 


a 

K 


: 4*928. 


Equations (84) and (85) give 


whence equations (47) 


.(89). 


.(90). 


.(91), 

.(92). 

.(93). 


^ - l l753ific. 

XL 

.(94). 

M 

^ = -2-74Z-., . 

XL" 

.(95), 

c = •388a ^. 

.(96), 

^ - -3635 ^ . 

a XL-Lo 

.(97). 


So long then as a — is not greater than 0*2, these approximate solutions 
Ai 

are sufficiently applicable to any case. 

For greater values of ^ the solution becomes more difficult, as long how¬ 
ever as c is not greater than *5 the solution can be obtained for any particular 
value of c. 
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29. Further Approwimation to the Solution of the Equations for 
particular Values of c. 


The process here adopted is to assume a value for c. From equations 
(53) and (54) to find 

A, = A: + Afx B, = B; + Bfx .( 9 ^), 

&c. &c. 

where Af Af, Bf Bf are numerical. 

These coefiScients are then introduced into equations (58) and (66) which 
on eliminating % give one equation for <j)Q, 

The complex manner in which (j>Q enters into the equation renders 
solution difficult except by trial, in which way values of (pQ corresponding to 

different values of c have been found. 

The value of (f>^ substituted in equations (58) or (66) gives x <^i. 

The coiTesponding values of C], (po and % being thus obtained, a complete 
table might be calculated. This, however, has not been done, as there does 
not exist sufficient experimental data to render such a table necessary. 

What has been done is to obtain cpi and cpo for c = '5, 0^ having the value 
1*3704 as in equation (88) and in Tower’s experiments. 


The value c = *5 was chosen by a process of trial in order to correspond 
with the experiments in which Mr Tower measured the pressure at different 
parts of the journal as described in his second report, and as being the 
greatest value of c for which complete lubrication is certain. 

Putting c = *5, equations (43) and (44) give 


.io = - 

-1-5351 


2-3018% 

i?o = 

- -012 

2-304%! 

^1 = 

3-0723 

+ 

3-0721% 


2-143 +! 

2-286% 

A,= 

1-8647 

+ 

1-5360% 

B,= 

1-139 + 

-896% 

A, = - 

- -8911 

- 

-6571% 

Ba = 

— -455 — 

■316%' 

A, = - 

- -3753 

- 

-2582% 


- -146- 

•097% 


-1396 


-1343% 



i 


Taking 6>i = 1*3704 or 78" 31' 30" 

it was found by trial that when 
</>o = 48" 


(99). 


(100), 
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and was neglected (under the circumstances was about 'OOOSA^i), 
equation (5b) gave 

% = — *82295 or — sin 55*^ 22' 40'S 

and equation (66) gave !■ .(101). 

X = - -82274 „ - sin 55° 21' 40") 

The difference ‘00021 being in the same direction and about the magnitude 
of the effect of neglecting 

This solution was therefore sufficiently accurate, and adopting the value 


of -4>o (j>,=: r 21' 40".(102), 

Equations (99) then became 

A,= *3587 B,= 1*912\ 

*5449 2*263 

A,= *6010 ^2= *303 ^ 

Ag = — *3505 Ag = — *195 

A, = - *0407 B, = *066 

A, = - *0291 ^ 

Substituting the values from equations (100), (102). and (103) in 
equation (67) ^ ~ ~ l*2752iriC.(104), 

M 

equation (68) ~ .(105). 

By equation (59) E — — *25257 .(106). 

By equation (60) 


+ -3005 sin 2 (|9 - 48°) + ‘1168 cos 3 ((9 - 48°) 

— *0407 sin 4 (^ — 48^) -f *0058 cos 5 (^ — 48^) ...(107). 
From equation (107) values of 

Kc 

have been found for values of 6 differing by 10 \ and at certain particular 
values of 0 — 

6 — ± 29° 20' 20" points at which the pressure was measured 
0 =:^ 7° 21' 40" point of maximum pressure 
^ = — 76° 38' 40" point of minimum pressure 
^ = + 78° 31' 30" the extremities of the brass 



These are given in Table II. 
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Table II.—The Pressure at Various Points round the Bearing. 


B off side. 

Arc radius =1. j 

IzB 

-K^e 

1 0 1 fr 

0 0 0 

i 

0^0 

1*0151 ' 

- 7 21 40 

-042837 

1*0269 i 

-10 0 0 

-0*17453 

1*0232 ! 

-20 0 0 

1 -0*34907 

i 0*9412 

-29 20 20 

i -0*5120 

0*7923 1 

, -40 0 0 

^ -0*6981 

0*5612 

i -50 0 0 

-0*8737 

0*3349 

1 - 0 0 

- 1*0472 

0*1449 

^ -70 0 0 : 

-1*2217 1 

0*0293 

, - 76 38 20 1 

-1*3367 1 

-0*001 M 

- 78 31 20 

-1*3704 

0*0002 || 




B on side. 

Arc radius = 1. 

P-Pq 

o r tr 

0 0 0 


1*0151 

10 0 0 

0T7453 

0*9331 

20 0 0 

0*34907 

0*8022 

29 20 20 

0*5120 

0*6609 

40 0 0 ! 

0*6981 

0*5003 

50 0 0 

0*8737 

0*3555 

60 0 0 i 

1*0472 

0*2249 

70 0 0 1 

1*2217 

0*1002 

78 31 20 

1*3704 

0*0002 


The Figs. 18, 19, 20 represent the results of Table II. 



In the curve Fig. 18 the ordinates are the pressures, and the abscisste 

the arcs correspoDciing to 6. 
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In the curve Fig. 19 the ordinates are the same plotted to abscissae 
= R sin d. 

In the curve Fig. 20 the horizontal ordinates are the same as the vertical 
ordinates in Figs. 18 and 19, and the vertical abscissae are = R cos 6, 

These theoretical results will be further discussed in Section IX., where 
they will be compared with Mr Tower s experiments. 

29 A. c = *5 is the Limit to this Method of Integrating. 

In the case considered, in which 6 = ST 20", Table II., shows that the 
pressure towards the extreme off side is just becoming negative. With 
greater values of c this negative pressure would increase according to the 
theory. 

The possibility of this negative pressure would depend on whether or not 
the extreme off edge of the brass was completely drowned in the oil bath, 
a condition not generally fulfilled, and even then it is doubtful to what 
extent the negative pressure would hold, probably not with certainty below 
that of the atmosphere. 

With an arc of contact anything like that of the case considered it would 
be necessary, in order to proceed to larger values of c than 5, that the limits 
between which the equations have been integrated would have to be changed 
from 

— ^1 , + 01 , 

to 2 ^(pQ — ^ j . 

This integi'ation has not been attempted, partly because it only applies, 
in the case of complete lubrication, when the value of c > *5 renders approxi¬ 
mation very laborious, but chiefly because it appears almost obvious that the 
value of c, which renders the pressure negative at the off extremity of the 
brass is the largest value of c under which lubrication can be considered 
certain. 

The journal may run with considerably higher values of c, the continuity 
of the film being maintained by the pressure of the atmosphere, which would 
be most likely to be the case with high sjieeds. But although the load 
which makes c — ’o is not necessarily the limit of carrying power of the 
journal, it would seem to be the limit of the safe working load, a conclusion 
which, as will appear on considering Mr Tower’s experiments, seems to be in 
accordance with experience. 

This concludes the hydro-mechanical theory of lubrication so far as it has 
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been carried in this investigation. There remain, however, physical consider¬ 
ations as to the eflfect of variations of the speed and load on a and fju which 
have to be taken into account before applying the theory. 


Section VIII.— The Effects of Heat and Elasticity. 

30. and a are only to he inferred from the experiments. 

The equations of the last section give directly the friction, the intensity 
of pressure, and the distance between the cylindrical surfaces, when the 
velocity, the radii of curvature of the journal and the brass, the length of 
the brass, and the manner of loading are known {i.e. when U, iJ, a, L, and 
fju are known); and, further, if M the moment of friction is known, the equa¬ 
tions afford the means of determining a when fi is known, or //, when a 
is known. 

The quantities U, R, 6^ and Z are of a nature to be easily determined in 
any experiment or actual case, and M is easily measured in special experi¬ 
ments, but with a and it is different. 

By no known means can the difference of radii (a) of the journal and its 
brass be determined to one ten-thousandth part of an inch, and this would 
be necessary in order to obtain a precise value of a. As a matter of fact 
even a rough measurement of a is impossible. To determine a, therefore, it 
is necessary to know the moment of friction or the distribution of pressure; 
then if the value of y be known by experiments such as those described for 
olive oil (Section II.), a can be deduced from the equations for any particular 
value ot fi. But although the values of /a may have been determined for all 
temperatures for the particular oil used, and that value chosen which corre¬ 
sponds with the temperature of the oil bath in the experiment, the question 
still arises whether the oil bath (or wherever the temperature is measured) 
is at the same temperature as the oil film. Considering the thinness of the 
film and the rapid conduction of heat by metal surfaces, it seemed at first 
sight reasonable to assume that there would be no great difference, but when 
on apphing the equations to determine the value of a for one of the journals 
and brasses used in Mr Tower s experiments, it was found that the different 
experiments did not give the same values for a, and that the calculated 
values of a increased much faster with the velocity when the load was 
constant than wuth the load w^hen the velocity was constant, it seemed 
probable that the temperature of the oil film must have varied in a manner 
unperceived, increasing with the velocity and diminishing the viscosity, 
which would account for an apparent increase of a. 
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That a should increase with the load was to be expected, considering that 
the materials of both journal and brass are elastic, and that the loads range 
up to as much as 600 lbs. per square inch, but there does not appear any 
reason why a should increase with the velocity unless there is an increase of 
temperature in the metal. If this occurs, the apparent increase of a would 
be partly real and partly due to the unappreciated diminution of owing to 
the rise of temperature. 

Until some law of this variation of temperature and of the variation of a 
with the load is found, the results obtained from the equations, with values 
of fjb corresponding to some measured temperature, such as that of the oil 
bath or a point in the brass, can only be considered as approximately 
applicable to actual results. Even so, however, the degree of approximation 
is not very wide as long as the conditions are such that the journal "'runs 
cool." 

But, treated so, the equations fail to show in a satisfactory way what is 
one of the most important matters connected with lubrication—the circum¬ 
stances which limit the load which a journal will carry. For, although it 
may be assumed that the limit is reached when ca, the shortest distance 
between the surfaces, becomes zero or less than a certain value, yet, accord¬ 
ing to the equations, assuming a and /z, to be constant, the value of c 
increases directly as U if the load be constant; so that the limiting load 
should increase with U. But this is not the case, for it seems from experi¬ 
ments that at a certain value of U the limiting load is a maximum if it does 
not diminish for a further increase of Z7. 

Although, therefore, the close agreement of the calculated distribution of 
the pressure over the bearing with that} observed and the approximate 
agreement of the calculated values of the friction for different speeds and 
loads, such as result when fx and a are considered constant, seem to afford 
sufficient verification of the theory, and hence a sufficient insight into the 
general action of lubrication, without entering into the difficult and some¬ 
what conjectural subject of the effects of heat and elasticity, yet the 
possibility of obtaining definite evidence as to the circumstances which 
determine the limits to lubrication, which, not having been experimentally 
discovered, are a great desideratum in practice, seemed to render it worth 
while making an attempt to find the laws connecting the velocity and load 
with a and jx. 

As neither the temperature of the oil film nor the interval between the 
surfaces can be measured, the only plan is to infer the law of the variations 
of these quantities for such complete series of experiments as Mr Towers. 
In attempting this, a probable formula with arbitrary constants is first 
assumed or deduced from theoretical considei-ations, and then these constants 
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are determined from the experiment and the general agreement tested. In 
order to detennine the actual circumstances on which the constants depend, 
it is important to obtain the formula from theoretical considerations. This 
has therefore been done, although these considerations would not be suflScient 
to establish the formulae without a close agreement with the experiments. 


31. The Effect of the Load and Velocity to alter the Value of the Difference 
of Radii of the Brass and Journal, i.e., of a. 


The effect of the load is owing to the elasticity of the materials, hence it 
is probable that the effect will be proportional to the load L, To express 
this put 

a = + .(109). 

The effect of the temperature on a is owing to the different coefficients of 
expansion of brass and iron. Thus:— 

a^^a,=(F--S')(T-T,)R, 

where B' and 8' ai‘e the respective coefficients of expansion of the bearing 
and journal. These for bi*ass and iron are :— 

JT =-0000111 
=-0000061, 

therefore putting T ~ Tq~ Tin (the mean rise of temperature due to friction) 
aj,= «u(l + -UU0005-r??i) 


putting 


= Oq (1 + ETin) . 

^ for-000005 


( 110 ), 


If, as seems general, is about *0005 inch, then with a 4-inch journal 

E = *02 about.(Ill), 

which is sufficiently large to be important. 


32. The Effect of Speed on the Temperature. 

Putting— 

T;, the temperature of the surroundings and bath, 

Ti the mean temperature of the oil as it is carried out of the film, 
T,,, the mean rise in temperature of the film due to friction, 

Q the volume of the oil carried through per second, 
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D the density, 

S the specific heat, 

H the heat generated, 

jEfi the heat lost by conduction, 

G' a coefficient of conduction, 

taking the inch, Ib., and degree Fahr., as units, and 12/ as mechanical 
equivalent of heat. 

Gh, 


Q = 


H-- 


2 ’ 

2RefU 


12 / ’ 
E, = 2ReC'T,,, 


Z-To = 


DSQ 


Putting 


= .( 112 ) 


where is a constant depending on the relative values of T—Tq and 
also on how far the metal of the journal assists the oil in carrying out heat. 


On substituting the values of Hi, So, Q, it appears 


T — 

m — 


fU 


:iJBSqh,U 

R0 


.(112 a) 


B = 12JG'. 


There does not appear to be any reason to assume any of the quantities 
in the denominator to be functions of the temperature except hi. By 
equation (4?2) 

hi = a {1 4- c sin {(hi - 
Equation (112 a) may thus have the form 

~ ^ -n .(llS), 

^ (1 + RTjn) + 

where A = oJDSqcio (1 4- ml) {1 -p c sin {<j>i — (po)} .(114). 

This shows that is a function of the load, increasing as the first power 
and diminishing as the second power, but the experiments show^ the effects 
of these terms are small, and A is constant except for extreme loads. 
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The Formulw for Temperature and Friction, and the Interpretation of 

the Co7istants, 


From equation (8), Section II., 




-c(r-Te) 


G = *0221 (for olive oil) 


,(115). 


From e(|iiations (109) and (110) 

a = (a© + 7 nl) fl -h E(T - Tq)} .(116), 

* approximately since JS'(ri — T@) is small 

a= (€k + fnl)e^^^''^^^ .(117). 


Whence substituting in the equation which results from (51) c being 
nail 


f^l^U 

^ a 


.(118). 


Putting Tx for any particular temperature, corresponding values 


From (113) 


cix + nd 


(119). 


f= A [Tm + ET-f^ + 



( 120 ). 


These equations (119) and (120) are independent, and therefore furnish 
check upon each other when the constants are known. 

Thus substituting the experimental values of U and / in (120) a series 
* values of Tm are obtained, which when substituted in (119) should give 
le same value of f 

In these equations the meaning of the constants is as follows:— 

G is the rate at \vhich viscosity increases with temperature. 

E is the rate at which a increases wdth temperature, owing to the 
different expansion of brass and iiun. 

A U expresses generally the mechanical equivalent of the heat which 
is carried out of the oil film by the motion of the oil and journal 
for each degree rise of temperature in the film. 

B expresses the mechanical equivalent of the heat conducted awa}’- 
through the brass and journal. 

The respective importance of these two coefficients is easily apparent, 
'hen the velocities are low, but little heat will be carried out, and hence 
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the temperature of the journal depends solely on the value of B. But 
when the velocities are high, B becomes insignificant compared with AU, 
and it is A alone which keeps the journal cool. 

The value of A may to some extent be inferred from the quantities 


which enter into it as in equation (114). Thus in the case of Mr Tower's 
experiment, since 

jB = 2 [/9 = T37 a =-00075 /=-772 

D = 0*033 8= 0*31 (for olive oil) 

^ = *0063g...(121). 

It is very difl&cult to form an estimate of q, but it would seem probable 
that it has a value not far from 2; and, as will be subsequently shown, in 
the case of Mr Tower’s experiments, q is about 3*5 or 

A = 0*0223 .(122). 


As B expresses the rate at which the heat generated in the oil film is 
carried away, by conduction through the oil and the surrounding metal, any 
estimate of its value is very difficult. If we could measure the temperature 
at the surfaces of the metal, B might be made to depend only on the thick¬ 
ness and conductivity of the oil film. But before heat can escape from the 
journal or bearing, it must pass along intricate metal channels formed by 
the journal or shaft and its supports; and, on consideration, it appears that 
in ordinary cases the resistance of such channels would be much greater 
than the resistance of the oil film itself. For example, in the case of a 
railway axle, the heat generated must escape either along the journal to 
the nearest wheel, or through the brass and the cast-iron axle box to the 
outside surface, so that either way it must traverse at least three or four 
inches of iron. This is about the best arranged class of journals for cooling. 
In most other cases heat has much further to go before it can escape. 
However, in every case B will depend on the surrounding conditions, and 
can only be determined by experiment. From the experiments, to be 
considered in the next section, it appears that 

^=1 (about) .(123). 

But it is to be noticed that Mr Tower has introduced a somewhat 
abnormal condition by heating the oil bath above the surrounding tem¬ 
perature. For in this way, letting alone the heat generated by friction, 
there must have been a continual flow of heat from the bath along the 
journal to the machinery; and, considering the comparatively limited surface 
of the journal in contact with the hot oil and the large area of section of 
the journal, it appears unlikely that the temperature of the journal was 
raised by the bath to anything like the full temperature of the latter. 
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a conclusion which is borne out by Mr Towers experiments with different 
temperatures in the bath (Table XII., page 291), which shows that the tem¬ 
perature of the bath produced a much smaller effect on the friction than 
would have followed from the known viscosity of oil had the temperature of 
the oil film corresponded with the temperature of the bath. 

Thus the temperature of the film independent of friction is not the 
temperature of the bath or surrounding objects, and as it is unknown until 
determined from the experiments, it will be designated as 

y., 

and the suffix x used to designate the particular value for T=Tx of all those 
(|uantities which depend on the temperature as 

flxt 

If T be the mean tenipemture of the film, 

.(12:3 a) 

where is the rise of temperature due to the film. 


3:3 a. The Maximum Load the Journal will carry at any Speed, 


It has already been pointed out that the carrying power of the journal 
is at its greatest when c is between *5 and ‘6. If, therefore, taking the load 
constant, c passes through a ininimutn value as the velocity increases wdth a 
constant load, then the load which brings c to a constant value will be a 
maximum for some particular velocity, and if the particular value of c be 
that at which the carrying power is greatest, the carrying power will be 
greatest at that pai-ticular speed. 

The question whether, according to the theory, journals have a maximum 
carrying power at any particular speed turns on whether 

(c being constant) 


is zero for any value of C. 

This admits of an ans 
and (120) hold, for when c is constant 


This admits of an answer if the values for y, a, and equations (119) 

L f 

~KU' itTU' ^ constant, 


whence differentiating and substituting it appears that when c is constant 

,..(123 B) 


j ^ 

clL 


\aE - (ZE + G) T- AE-^E- 


dU 


^ ^ |(3£' ■^C)A+(E+ G) ^T + AE (E + G) 
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where U is to be taken positive, and T increases as U increases. This shows 
that for a constant value of c, changes sign for some value of if T 

continues to increase with U. 

Hence, according to the theoiy, the values of i, which make c constant 
as U increases, approach a maximum value as U increases, and since this 
value, when c is about *5, represents the carrying power of the journal, this 
approaches a maximum as U increases. 


Section IX.— Application of the Equations to Mr Tower's 

Experiments. 

34. References to Mr Tower's Reports. 

From the experiments described in Mr Tower's Reports I. and II., in the 
Minutes of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 1884, the journal had 
a diameter of 4 inches, and the chord of the arc covered by the brass was 
3*92 inches, the length of the brass being 6 inches. 

The loads on the brass in lbs,, divided by 24, are called the nominal load 
per square inch. 

The moments of friction in inches and lbs., divided by 24 x i?, are called 
the nominal friction per square inch. 

These nominal loads, and nominal frictions, with the number of revolu¬ 
tions from 100 to 450, at which they were taken, are arranged in tables for each 
kind of oil used, and also for the same oil at different temperatures of the bath. 

All the tables relative to the oil bath in the first report refer to the same 
brass and journal. And with this brass, to be here called IMo. 1, no definite 
measurements of the actual pressure were made. 

The second report contains the account of the pressure measurements, 
but it is to be noticed that these were made with a new brass, here called 
No. 2, and that the only friction measurements recorded with this brass are 
three made at velocities five times less than the smallest velocity used in the 
case of brass No. 1. 

It thus happens that while by the application of the foregoing theory to 
the friction experiments on brass No. 1 a value is obtained for a, the 
difference in radii of brass No. 1 and the journal; and from the pressure 
experiments on brass No. 2 a value is obtained for a in the case of brass 
No. 2; since these are different brasses there is no means of checking the one 
estimate against the other. 


o. R. II. 


19 
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The following tables extracted from Mr Towers reports are those to 
which reference has chiefly to be made. 

The fii'st of these extracts is a portion of Table I. in Mr Tower’s first 
report; this related to olive oil, but corresponds very closely with the results 
for lard oil also, although not quite so close for mineral oil 

From Table I.—(Mr Tower’s 1st Report, Brass No. 1.) Bath of Olive Oil. 
Temperature, 90 deg. Fahr., ^-in. journal, 6-in. long. Chord of arc of contact 
= 3‘92 in. 


^ O'— 

ai is 5 o 
.2 - 

Nominal friction per square inch of hearing. 


X ^ ^ 

ICM) rev. j 150 rev. 

200 rev. 

250 rev. 

300 rev. 

350 rev. 

400 rev. 

450 rev. 

'7^ j 

105 ft. ' 157 ft. 

209 ft. 

262 ft. 

314 ft. 

360 ft. 

419 ft. 

471 ft. 

c£ 

per min. per min. 

per min. 

per min. 

per min. 

per min. 

per min. 

per min. 

520 

... ' *416 

•520 

•624 

•675 

•728 

•779 

•883 

408 

•514 

•607 

•654 

•701 

•794 

•841 

•935 

, 415 

•408 

•580 

•622 

•705 

•787 

•870 

•995 

i :m 

•472 

•580 

-616 

•689 

•725 

•798 

•907 

1 310 

! ... •404 

•526 

: -588 

•650 

•680 

. -742 

•835 

' 258 

•3GI -438 

•515 

•592 

•644 

•669 

•747 

•798 

' 205 

•308 -43 

•512 

•572 

•613 

1 *675 

•736 

•818 

153 

•351 -458 

•535 

•611 

•672 

■ *718 

•764 

•871 

: IfK} 

•30 -45 

'555 

*63 

•69 

•< 4 

•82 

•89 








i 


The second extract is Table IX. in the first i-eport; this shows the effect 
of temperature on the friction of the journal with lard oil. 


From Mr Tower’s 1st Report, Brass No. 1. 

Table IX.—Bath of Lard Oil. A^ariatioii of Friction with Temperature. 
Nominal Load 100 lbs. per square inch. 


I 

Nominal friction per square inch of bearing. 


Temperature.’ 

Fahr. 









100 rev. 

150 rev. 

j 200 rev. 

250 rev. 

300 rev. 

350 rev. 

400 rev. 

450 rev. 



i^er min. 

per min. 

i per min. 

per min. 

per min. 

per min. 

per min. 

per min. 

120 

•24 

•29 

•35 

•40 

•44 

•47 

•51 

_ 

'54 

no 

•26 

•32 

•39 

•44 ' 

•50 

•55 

•59 

'64 

100 

•29 

•37 

•45 

•51 

•58 

•65 

•71 

•77 

90 

•34 

•43 

•52 

•60 

•69 

*77 

•85 i 

•93 

80 

•4 

•52 

•63 

•73 

•83 

•93 

1*02 , 

1 ri2 

70 

•48 

•65 

' -8 

•92 

1*03 

1-15 

1-24 

1-33 1 

GO 

•59 

•84 

1-03 

1-19 

1-30 

1-4 

1-48 

1*56 ' 
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The third extract is from the second report, being Table XII., represent¬ 
ing the oil pressure at diiferent parts of the bearing as measured with brass 
No. 2. 

From Mr Towers Second Report, Brass No. 2. Heavy Mineral Oil 
Nominal Load 333 lbs. per square inch. Number of revolutions 150 per 
minute. Temperature, 90°. 

Table XII.—Oil pressure at different points of a bearing. 


Longitudinal planes. 

Pressure per square inch. 
Transverse plane, middle. 
Transverse plane, No. 1 
Transverse plane, No. 2 


.on 

centre 

off 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

.370 

625 

500 

355 

615 

485 

.310 

565 

430 


The points at which the pressure was measured were at the intersections 
of six planes, three parallel vertical longitudinal planes parallel to the axis of 
the journal, one through the axis, and the other two, one on the on and the 
other on the off side, both of them at a distance of *975 inch from that 
through the axis, three transverse planes, one in the middle of the journal, 
the other two respectively at a disfance of one and two inches on the same 
side of that through the middle. 

In referring to these experimental results in the subsequent articles. 

The nominal load per square inch is expressed by L '; 

The number of revolutions per minute by X '; 

The nominal friction by/'; 

The effect of the fall of pressure at the ends of the journal on the 
mean pressure is expressed by ^ , thus— 


n is a coefficient depending on the way in which the journal fits the shaft. 


L' = 

j-j 

45 


nil 

J = 

iR 

iV' = 

Ux60 


s — 

1-21 , 


(124). 


19—2 
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S5. The Effect of Necking the Journal. 


The expression (124) for f' assumes that the journal was not necked into 
the shaft. From Mr Tower’s reports it does not appear whether or not the 
brass was fitted into a neck on the shaft; but since there is no mention of 
such necking, the theory is applied on the supposition that there was not. 


If there were, the friction at the ends of the brass would increase the 
moment of friction. Put 5 for the depth of the neck and a' for the thickness 
of the oil film at the ends, then the moment of resistance of these ends would 


be-~- 


ol 



b. 


Hence if if be the moment of friction of the cylindrical portion of the 
journal only 


24/ 



(125). 


And from equation (97)— 



) 

+ 8-2oR^j 


(126). 


For example, a 5-inch shaft necked down to a 4-inch journal would give 
b = *5 inch. Whence, assuming 


and 


a' = -0005 


a 

a 


2 


(127), 


the relative friction of the ends to that of the journal would be 11*36 to 
31*00, or 28 per cent, of the fiiction; and the values of a, calculated on the 
assumption of no necking, would have to be increased in the ratio n = 1*33. 

Even if there is no necking the value of a will probably not be the same 
all along the journal, in which case the values of a- and a in A" and K. will be 
means, and then the square of the mean will be less than the mean of 
the squares, so that n will probably have a value greater than unity, although 
there may be no necking of the shaft. 


30. A fr^t Ap 2 )?v:viiJiafion to the Difference in the Radii of the 
Journal a}id Brass No. 1. 


The recorded temperature in Mr Tower s Table I. is 90° Fahr. Accepting 
this, and taking the value of /a, equation (8), Section IL, 


= 10 X 6*81 


(128). 
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By equation (97)— 

tifj, __ — nM 

T“2T5Mr. 

Since jR = 2 and U=-, 

dO 

n/i _ ’7 2/' 

. 

Whence substituting from equation (128) for [jl^ 

- = 10“« X 1*97 .. 

/ 

and from the tabular Nos. for L' = 100. 

X = 100 , f = -36 . 

10~^ X 0*5 (inch) 
W = 480, / = -89 

^ = 10~^ X 10 (inch) ^ 


(129). 


(130). 


(131), 


(132). 


These are the extreme cases; for intermediate velocities intermediate 

values of - are found. 
n 


In order to be sure that these are the values of-, which result from the 

n 

application of the equations, it is necessary (since the approximate equations 
only have been used) to see that the squares of c may be neglected. 


Substituting from equation (124) in (96) 

c = 'oSS/za -^/4> 
/ ^ 


] = -osan- [ 


which for i'= 100, N = 100, gives 

c 

and for L' = 100, N = 450, 

G = *065 n- 


.(133). 


So that the approximations hold, and, as already stated in Art. 30, this 
considerable increase in the value of a with the load constant suggests that 
the temperature of the film was not really 90'". And as this point has been 








Nominal load i)(‘r 
H«]uai’o inch 
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considered in the last section, the equations of that section may be at once 
used to determine the law of this temperature, after which the values of ^ 
may be determined with precision. 

37. The Rise in Temperature of the Film owing to Friction, 

In order to determine the values of E, A, and B in equations (119) and 
(120), by substituting in these equations corresponding values of N and f' 
for i' = 100, the tabular values of f' were somewhat rectified by plotting 
and drawing the curve N, These corrected values are in the second row, 
Table III. 

From these values, and the corresponding values of N, it was then found 
by trial that the equations (119) and (120) respectively 

/•=__ JJq-{C^B){T-T,) 

Ox A niL ’ 

f=A{T,^ + ET,^] + ^{T^), 
c = -0221, 

are approximate!}’ satisfied for values of T—Tx = T^, if 

fix ’01345 

Ux + m X 400 ~ n 

A = ’0223081 

£'=•0222 I 

£ = ’95914 


.(134) 

(135). 


Table III.—Rise of Temperature in the Film of Oil caused by Friction, 
calculated by Equation (120) from Experiments with a Nominal Load 
100 lbs. (see Table I., Tower, p. 290). 


Nominal friction per square inch, as calculated by equation (119) from the rise of temperature. 


.V 

Revolutions per minute . . 

100 

150 

200 

250 

300 

350 

400 

450 

f 

Nominal friction j 
per square iuch - f / 

for olive oil Corrected 

•36 

•4-5 

•54 

*63 

•69 

-77 

•82 

•89 

T-l\, 

Fahr. 

{ to a curve 

•33 

•55 

•55 

•63 

•705 

•768 

•S3 

•89 

Rise of temperature by equa¬ 
tion (120) ...... 

3-45 

0-83 

813 

10*02 

11-77 ' 

13*26 

14*48 

15*37 

.^■'i 

Nominal friction per square 
inch calculated by equation 
(119) assuming c small. . 

•336 

•453 

*546 1 

i 

•628 i 

1 

1 

•697 j 

•76 

•823 

•89 
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Which seemed to agree very well with the reasoning in Section VIII. 
With these values of the constants the values of T — Tx were then calculated 
from equation (120), and are given in the third row in Table III. These 
temperatures were then substituted in equation (119), and the corresponding 
values of/' calculated, these are given in the fourth row, Table III. 

The agreement between these calculated values of/' and the experi¬ 
mental values is very close; and it may be noticed that a very small 
variation in any o^ A, B and E makes a comparatively large difference in 
some one or other of the calculated values of /', or, in other words, these 
are the only positive values of these quantities which satisfy the equations. 

The only difference between the experimental and calculated values of / 
which is not explainable as experimental error, is for the lowest speed at 
which the experimental value of /' is 0*7 per cent, too large. This is 
important as it is in accordance with what might be the result of neglecting 
since at that speed c is becoming too large to be neglected, and taking 
into account the calculated value of / agrees very closely with the 
experimental. 


38- The Actual Temperature of the Film. 


Having found the approximate values of T^, the rise of temperature, 
owing to friction, it remains to find Tx, the temperature of the film, the rise 
due to friction, so that 

Tx + Tjn = temperature of film. 

This is found from Mr Tower s Table IX. (see p. 290). 

Putting Tg for temperature of the bath, 

To for temperature of surrounding objects, 

and assuming 

Tx + = ZfT, ^ To) + T„, + To.(136). 


From equations (119) and (130) 


/' 


3-46 




I -f- mL 


- *044:3 \Z(Tb- To’; T,n\ 


whence 

log/' = - '0443 [Z {Tb - To) + /«} lug e + log 


. 

,3'4(J «„ 4- mL 


) .. 4137 ). 


In Table IX. (Tower) the values of /' are given for the same values of 
iV' and i' corresponding to different values of T^. 

Substituting corresponding values of /' and T^ in equation (137), and 
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subtracting the resulting equations, we have an equation in which the only 
unknown quantities are Z and the differences of 

The values of/' being known, the values of are obtained from equations 
(120), (134), and (135), and substituting these, the equations resulting from 
(137) give the values of Z. Thus from Table IX. (Tower) 

i'=100 

77=100 


From (136) 
Therefore 


!r^=60 /=*59 T,n = 5*9 

r^=70 /=*48 T,^ = 4*8. 

^ 5*9 — 4*8 _ log *59 — log *48 

35 .(138). 


From this value of Z the values of f' corresponding to those in Tower’s 
Table IX. have been calculated and agree well with the experimental values. 


The smallest temperature of the oil bath recorded in Tower’s Table IX. 
is 00 Fall!*., therefore it is assumed that this was the normal temperature, 
whence 

/, = *35 - 60) + (JO.(139). 

Hence it is concluded that the actual temperature of the oil film in all 
the experiments with the bath, at a temperature of 90'" Fahr., is given by 

r=70*5 + T,,,.(140). 

By the formula for fi since = ^0*5 

^4;, = *000047376'0-5 

= *000009974 


= *00001 (approximately) .(141), 

and since, by equation (134), when Z'= 100 


(tr = 




•01345 
= *0007413/^ 

= *00074/1 (approximately) . 

This is the value ot with a load of 100 lbs. per square inch. 


( 142 ). 
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39. The Variation of a with the Load. 


All Mr Tower’s experiments, when the loads are moderate and the 
velocities high, show a diminution of resistance with an increased load. 


Since c increases with the load and the friction increases as c increases, 
a and jx being constant, the diminution of friction with increased loads shows 
either that the load increases the temperature of the film and so diminishes 
the viscosity, or increases the radius of curvature of the brass as compared 
with that of the journal, i.e., increases a. 

These effects have been investigated by substituting the experimental 
values of f' and L\ obtained with the same velocity in equations (119) and 
( 120 ). 


In this way, from equation (119) the value of m is determined, where, 
from equations (117) and (135), 

Qx = (u^o + mL') .(143). 


And the equation (120) gives the effects of the load on the value of the 
constant A. After trial, however, it appears that the effects of the load 
upon the constant A are small so long as the loads are moderate, and that 
the diminution of the resistance with the increased load is explained by the 
value obtained for m from equation (119). From this equation, taking 
ii'/'b Lq'/'^ simultaneous values of L' and/', and assuming independent 
of the load. 


u.Q + 

Uo + mL/ 


(144) 


which gives the value of m. 


The slight irregularities in the experiments affect the values of 771 thus 
found to a considerable extent, and a mean has been taken, which is 

711 = *002ao.(145). 

Putting Tx='T0'o, Tq — QO, =‘00074, when i'=100, from equation (143) 

«o + mL' = ‘0005S61?l 


Therefore Uo = ‘0004885^. 


(146). 


The value for a thus obtained is therefore 

a = *0004885^/1 +-002 .(147), 

and for the experiments with the bath at 9O'’ Fahr. 

a = *0004885/1 (1 + *002i') 

or u= *0006161/1(1 -f •002X') .(148). 
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From equation (148) and the values of r,„, Table III., the values of 


for Mr Tower s experiments have been calculated. 


Putting = -OOOOle-*"^^”. 

and, substituting in equations (47) from (148) and (149), 

_ „ _ ’ . 
“■^'■'"(i+-()02r)-Vi- 


-K., 

K, 


•00.34iFe-"“^» 

(1 + -002I.')« 

•00005139 (1 + •002i') 


(149), 


(150), 


for the circumstances of Mr Tower’s experiments, to which the equations of 
Sections VI. and VII. then become applicable. 


40. Application of the E(ptations to the Circumstances of Mr Totver’s 
Experiments on Brass No. 1, given in Table /., p. 290, to determine c, ^o, 

/' andp-p,. 

The circumstances are, the unit of length being the inch, 

J? = 2 (inches) ' 

d = 78" 31' 20" 

^ = -0004885, already deduced equation (146) 

L = 484Jj'I y 

L-=-2094 [ 

Ty = 60, assumed 

= 70*5, equation (140) 

= tabular values, Table III., the increase with load being neglected^ 

.(151). 


For a first Approd'iiiLation as long as c is small. 

E(|iiations (89), (91), (94), and (95) are used to determine c, cj)o, fdi' 
the experiineiits in Table 1. (Tower), these being made with brass No. 1. 

Putting as in equation (124) 

n2I 
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equation (94) gives 
and by equation (150) 




//=-004658 


J\rg- 04 B 7 ’„ 

i-ToMT 


(152). 


From equation (152) the values of f to a first approximation have been 
calculated, using the values of given in Table III. These are given as/'/ 
in Table IV. 


Table IV.—Olive Oil, Brass No. 1. 


Length of the journal. 

Chord of the arc of contact of the brass ... 

Radius of the journal. 

Temperature of the oil bath ... . 

,, surrounding objects... 

Difference in radii of brass and journal at 60^ 


Effect 

V 

the 

N 

the 

f 

the 

ifi) 

the 

K 

the 

U 

the 

c 

the 

a 

the 

<Pi 

the 

TT 

00 "2 

the 


...6 inches 
...3*92 inches. 

...2 inches. 

...90^ Fahr. 

...60" Fahr. (assumed). 
...0'0QO6 inch (deduced)- 
friction ...1*25. 


(see Art. 34, p. 290). 
nominal friction calculated 
equation (159)). 


in the radii, equation (153). 


pressure, equation (91). 


by complete approximation for 0 = 5 (see Art. 40, 


approach (see equation (89)). 

the rise in temperature of the film of oil owing to the friction, equation (120). 


N. 


100 

150 

200 

250 

300 

350 

400 

450 

Fahr. 

3-45 

5-83 

8-13 

10-02 

11-77 

13-26 

14-46 

15-37 


tf 


•498 

•580 

•622 

•705 

•787 

•870 

•995 


■(/() 

f' 



(•57) 

(•65) 



... 

/;/-108 



•300 

•360 

•414 

•460 

•504 

•544 

r ^ -589 

=415 

G 


•67 

•578 

•520 

•487 

•457 

•436 

1 -413 

a 

•00154 

•00162 

•0017 i 

•00178 

•00182 

•00187 

•00191 

1 -00194 


4>i 



o 

o 

1 

- 7"0'0" 


... 




A ^ 

2 



-42°()'0" 

-42^'0'0'' I 


1 


... 











Table IV.—Olive Oil, Brass No, 1 —continued. 


T 

• 

100 

150 

200 

250 

300 

350 

400 

450 

’’alir. 

3-45 

5-83 

8*13 

10-02 

11-77 

13*26 

14*46 

15-37 

if 


•472 

•580 

•616 

*689 

•725 

•798 

•907 


... 

(•498) 



... 


... 

/>'*920 

|/i 

•2S3 

•314 

•378 

•434 

■482 

•526 

•573 

" *616 

1 c 


*520 

•462 

•408 

•380 

•357 

•340 

•312 

\ a 

... 

•00151 

•00161 

•00168 

*(K)171 

•00177 

•00181 

•00183 

4>i 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


^ "■ 
\9«”2 

... 

- 42" O' 0" 





... 




•464 

•526 

•588 

•650 

•684 

•742 

*835 

iff 

(•370) 

... 

... 

... 


A'*765 

•805 

•845 

fi 

•249 

•336 

•404 

•464 

•5*17 

•582 

•610 

•660 


•510 

•392 

•337 

•305 

•284 

•266 

*254 

•234 

1" 

•00138 

•00144 

•00151 

•00158 

•00161 

•00166 

♦00172 

•00172 

Ui 

- 7°0'0" 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 




- 42“ O' 0" 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


// 

•361 

•436 

•514 

•592 

•644 

•669 

•747 

•789 

VJ, 


... 


•62 

•670 

•712 

*760 

•810 

Kfi 

•266 

•358 

•431 

•495 

; *5.50 

' *600 

•650 

•707 

e 

•377 

•287 

•242 

•224 

' -200 

•195 

•180 

•171 

a 

tK}128 

•00135 

•00141 

•00148 

•(.K)151 

•00156 

•00159 

•00161 


... 

... 



... 

... 





... 

1 



‘ 


... 

f 

•368 1 

•430 

•512 

•572 

613 

*675 

•736 

•818 

‘fi 

•380 ! 

•457 

•530 1 

*595 

*65 

•701 

*755 

•810 

/{ 

•285 

•385 

•464 

•534 

•592 

•646 

•700 

•755 

. c 

•255 

•195 

•165 

•1.52 i 

•141 

•132 

•126 

•118 1 

1 a 

W119 : 

•CM31-26 

*00131 

•00138 ; 

•00240 

•00145 

•00148 

•00135 ! 




... 




- ri3'0" 

- 1° 5'0" 

Uo-f 

i 



... 

... 


-60° O'O" 

-6*2° O'O" 


j 

•351 i 

•458 

•535 ( 

! 

•611 1 

•672 

•718 

•764 

•871 


•352 ; 

•458 

•530 i 

•601 1 

•6G5 

•717 

*778 

•840 

l/l 

•307 

•414 

•498 

*574 i 

•638 

•695 

•753 

•813 

! C* 

•165 

•126 

•107 

•098 1 

•089 

•086 

•082 

•075 


•00111 

•00116 

*00122 

•00128 1 

•00130 

•00134 i 

•00137 i 

•00139 


... 

- 1^13'0" 

- IHl'O" ■ 

- 0"57'0" 

- 0" 50' 0" 

- 0"44'0"; 

- 0°38'0"| 

- 0°31'0" 




-61' O'O" 

-65" O'O" 

-27-'20'0" 

-69" O'O" 

- 69"40'0"' 

-70"20'0" 

-72° O'O" 


•360 

•450 

•550 

•630 

•690 

•770 

•820 

•890 


•352 

•465 

•555 

'637 

•708 

•770 

•831 : 

•897 

!>? 

•336 

•463 

•546 

•628 

•697 

•760 

•823 ; 

•890 

c 

•U90 

•06.91 

■06(X1 

•0541 

•0492 

•0471 

•0460 1 

•0420 

, 

•<Mjioi : 

•00106 

•0<jll2 

•00116 ; 

•00120 

•00123 

•00125 

•00127 ! 

j 

- u-4:ro-' 


- O'26'O" - 

- 0"17'0" - 

- 0"10'0"|- 

- 0° 4'0" 

- 0"2'30" • 

- 0° 0' 0" ■ 

f 0° 5'0''| 

1 ^.1-o' ^ 

-68'' 30'0" 


-73'20'0" - 

1 

-75-20'0" - 

-76" 30' 0"j' 

-77"20'0" 

-77"40'0" 

- 0°78'0"- 

-78°40'0'', 
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As compared with the experimental values/' given in the Table IV., it is 
seen that the agreement holds as long as c is less than *06, after which, as c 
increases, the values of/' become too small, or while the values of/' continue 
to diminish as the load and a increase, the experimental values of /' after 
diminishing till c is about *1 or *15 begin to increase again. In order to see 
how far this law of variation was explained by the theory, it was necessary to 
find /' the values of /' to a second approximation, and before this to obtain 
the values of c. 


Putting, as in equation (124), 


equation (94) gives 


and by equation (150) 


i = 4*84i', 


c=- 2-059—; 

-^1 


or/ 

V0665T^ 


c = *03116 (1 + *1002L')- e 


Equation (153) gives the values of 


c 


(153). 


c 

To obtain the value of n from the expeTvmentSy these values of — are 

substituted in the equation for /', retaining the squares of c, w^hich obtained 
from equations (85) and (89), is 


//=/'(l + 5c^), 


(154), 


whence, substituting the values of 


c 

72- 


obtained from (153) we have 


/=-/,■+5 (i.y «•/.'. 

Therefore, choosing any experimental values of /', and subtracting the corre¬ 
sponding value of/' in Table IV., n is given by— 

(155). 



In this experiment irregularities become important, and it has been 
necessary to calculate several values of n in this way and take the mean, 
which is 

n = 1*25.(156). 

It has been shown (Art. 35, p. 292) that necking might account for a 
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value of n as great as 1-33, while if there were no necking n would still have 
a value in consequence of variations of a along the journal. 

Substituting this value of n in equations (148) and (153), 
a = -00077 (1 + 002X0 

c = -0487(1 + -002X0"^ 

from which equation the values of a and c have been calculated for Table IV. 
for all values of L' less than 415 lbs. These are all Mr Tower s experiments 
with olive oil, except those of which Mr Tower has expressed himself doubtful 
as to the results. 


(157), 


The values of c as given by equation (94) are only a first approximation, 
and are too large, but the error is not large, even when c = ‘5 only amount¬ 
ing to 8 per cent., as is shown by comparing equation (104) with (95). 

With these values of c in the equation (154) the values of have been 
calculated for all values of c up to *250. At c = T2 these values of /q' are 
about 5 per cent, larger than the experimental values, but they have been 
carried to c == '25 in order to show that the calculated friction follows in its 
variations the idiosyncracies of the experimental frictions, falling with the 
load to a certain minimum, and then rising again. 

These values of fj carry the comparison of the frictions deduced from the 
theory up to loads of 205 lbs. for all velocities, and up to 363 lbs. for the 
highest velocity. To carry the approximation further, use has been made of 
the more complete integrations of the equations for the case of 

c — *5. 

These are given b}^ equations (104) and (105). 

As already stated, comparing (104) with (94) it appears that when c — ’5 
the approximate values of c in the Table IV. are about 8 per cent, too large; 
that is to say, a value c = *540 in the table would show that the actual value 
was c = *5. 


Comparing equation (95), from which the values // have been calculated, 
with equation (105), it appears that when c = *5 the values of /' by (105) are 
given by 


This is not, however, quite satisfactory, as that portion of the friction 
which is due to necking does not increase with the load. This portion 

in/V is 


H 
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So that for c = '5 

^ VTin ^ .^ 

and since n = 1*25, this gives for c = '5 

/' = 1*585//. 

If, therefore, any of the approximate values of c were exactly *54*0, the 
complete value of /' would be 1*585 times the value of //. This does not 
happen, the nearest approximate values of c being *578, *520, *520, *510. 
Multiplying the corresponding values of // by 1*585, the I'esiilts are as 
follows :— 


Tabular. 

c 

Tabular. 

fi' 

1*505/i' 

Experimen¬ 
tal. / 

Difference. 

*578 

•36 

•57 

1 

•58 

*01 

•520 

•414 

•656 

•65 

-•005 

♦520 

•314 

•498 

•472 

-•026 

•510 

•249 

•394 

1 



It thus appears that the approximation is very close, the calculated 
values for the first, in which c is greater than *540, being too small, and for 
the rest, in which c was smaller than '540, too large, which is exactly what 
was to be expected. 

These corrected values of // have been introduced in Table IV. in 
brackets. As they occur with different loads and different velocities, they 
afford a very severe test of the correctness of the conclusions arrived at 
as to the variations of A and T with the load and temperature, also as to the 
condition expressed by n. Had the values of c and /' been completely 
calculated as for the case of c = *5, there would have been close agreement 
for all the calculated and experimental values of /'. 

This close agreement strongly implies, what was hardly to be expected, 
namely, that the surfaces, in altering their form under increasing loads, 
preserve their circular shape so exactly that the thickness of the oil film is 
everywhere approxiniately 

a (1 + c sin (0 - <f>)). 

A still more severe test of this is, however, furnished by the pressure 
experiments with brass No. 2 in Mr Towers second report. 
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41. The Velocity of Macdmum Carrying P(nuer. 

The limits to the carrying powers are not very clearly brought out in 
these recorded experiments of Mr Tower, as indeed it was impossible they 
should be, as each time the limit is reached the brass and journal require 
refitting. But it appears from Table I. and all the similar tables with the 
oil bath in Mr Tower’s reports, that the limit was not reached in any case in 
which the load and velocity were such as to make c less than 'o. In many 
cases they were such as to make c considerably greater than this, but in such 
cases there seems to have been occasional seizing. There seems, however, to 
have been one exception to this case, in which the journal was run at 
20 revolutions per minute with a nominal load of 443 lbs. per square inch 
with brass Ko. 2 without seizing, in which case c, as determined either by 
the friction or load, becomes nearly *9. 

It does not appear that any case is mentioned of seizing having occurred 
at high speeds, so that the experiments show no evidence of a maximum 
carrying power at a particular velocity. 

This is so far in accordance with the conclusions of Art. (33o), for, substi¬ 
tuting the values of ABCE, as determined Art. (37), it appears by equation 
(123 b) that the maximum would not be reached until the rise of tem¬ 
perature due to friction, reached 72" Fahr., which, seeing that at a velocity 
of 450 revolutions is less than 17\ implies that the maximum carrying 
power would not be reached until the speed was 1500 or 2000 revolutions; 

notwithstanding that (c constant) is very small at 450 revolutions. 

This is with the rise of temperature due to legitimate friction with 
perfect lubrication. But if, owing to inequalities of the surfaces, there is 
excessive friction without corresponding carrying power, i.e., if /?, the effect of 
necking, is as large as 3 or 4, which it is with new brasses, then the maxi¬ 
mum carrying power might be reached at comparatively small velocities; 
thus suppose r = 13 when X =100, r= 21, equation (123 B) gives 

ill 


dU 


= 0 , 


or the maximum carrying power would be reached; all which seems to be in 
strict accordance with experience, particularly with new brasses. 


42. Application of the Equations to Mr Towers Experiments with Brass 
Xo. 2 to determine the Oil Pressure round the Journal. 

The approximate equation (74) is available to determine the pressure at 
any part of the journal, ie., for any value of 6 so long as c is small, but these 
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approximations fail for much smaller values of c than for others; for this 
reason, together with the fact that the only case in which the pressure has 
been measured c is large, the pressures have only been calculated for o = *5, 
in which the approximations have been carried to the extreme extent. 

These are obtained directly from equation (107), and the pressures divided 
by ITjC are given in Table II*, Section VI. 

The results of Mr Towers experiments with brass No. 2 are given in 
Table XII., Art. 34. 

Had the friction been recorded in the experiments in which Mr Tower 
measured the pressures with brass No. 2 as with brass No. I, the values of c 
might have been obtained as in the case of brass No. 1. But as this was 
not done the value of c for these experiments with brass No. 2 could only be 
inferred from the agreement of the relative oil pre.ssiires measured in 
different parts of the journal, those calculated fur the same parts with a 
particular value of c. This was a matter of trial, and as it was found that the 
agreement was very close when 

c = *5, 

further attempts were not made. 

With the section at the middle of the brass the calculated and experi¬ 
mental results are shown in Table V. 


Table V.— Comparison of Eelative Pressures, calculated by Equation 
(107) when c = *5, with the Pressures measured by Mr Tower, see Table XIL, 
Art. 34, Brass No. 2. 


The values of & 
measured from 
middle of arc at 
which pressures 
were measured 

Pressure 
measured at 
the middle of 
the journal. 
Table XIL, 
Tower 

-K,c 
calculated. 
Table II. 

Relative 

values, 

experimeutal 

Eelative 

values, 

calculated 

i 

i 

! 

- ATjC 

-20 20 20 

500 

•7923 

•SO^J 

•781 

639 ^ 

0 0 0 

625 

1*0150 

1-000 

1-CHX) 

615 i 

29 20 20 

370 

•6609 

-592 

•651 

560 


This agreement, although not exact, is, considering the nature of the 
test, very close. The divergence seems to show that in the experiments 
c was somewhat more than *5, but it is doubtful if the agreement would have 
been exact, as, owing to the journal having been run in one direction only, it 
seems probable that the radius of the brass was probably slightly greatest on 
the 071 side. 


0. R. II. 


20 
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Deducing the value of K^c by dividing the experimental pressure by the 

calculated values of ^ ,7the values given in the last column are found. 

An alteration in the value of c would but slightly have altered the middle 

value of in the same direction as the alteration of c; hence taking 

Kc 


this value, and making c = 

*520, as being nearer the real value, 



KiC = - 640. 

....(159). 

In these experiments 

if =150, 



i' = 33:3 . 

....(160). 

From equation (104) 

L = — 2*5504 X Kc, 



^ = 408 ... 

4 

....(161), 

therefore 

L 

® 4i' 



= 1-21. 

....(162). 

To find a 

Zi = -1230, 



by equation (150) 






wHl + 002i)^ 

whence = *0000010886- .(163) 

and taking the same as with brass No. 1, and olive oil at iV" = 180, 
Le., 5*83" Fahr., with brass No. 2, at 70*5° Fahr. 


= *00086] 

instead of with brass No. 1 [- .(164). 

an = *00077] 

The difference in the radii of curvature of the two brasses, the one 
deduced from the measured friction, the other deduced from the measured 
differences of 'pressure at different positions round the journal, come out 
equal wdthin YXKiTrirf^ part of an inch, and the values of a differing only by 
11 pcu* cent. Had the frictions been given with brass No. 2, this agreement 
would have afforded an independent comparison of the values of a. As it 
is, the only probability of equality in these two brasses arises from the 
probability of their having been bedded in the same way. 

In deducing the value a for brass No. 2, it has been assumed that the 
oil, ’which was mineral, had the same law of viscosity as the olive oil. Both 
these oils were used w*ith brass No. 1, and the results are nearly the same, 
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the mean resistances, as given by Mr Tower, are as 0*623 to 0*654, or the 
viscosity of the mineral oil being 0*95 that for olive oil; had this been taken 
into account, the value of Ux for brass Xo. 2 would have been still nearer 
that for brass No. 1, being *00084 as against *00077. 

As the radii of the two brasses seem to be so near, and as the resistance 
was measured for brass No. 1 under circumstances closely resembling those 
of the experiment with No. 2, a further test of the exactness of the theory 
is furnished by comparing the calculated friction with brass Xo. 2 with that 
measured with bir^ Xo. 1, with the ^me oil, the same speed, and nearly 
the same load. 

As in equation (158) 

-f' = 2-mSK, + 1*37 (n - 1) Z,.(165) 

a 


Whence, taking account of the values of for mineral and olive oils, and 
the values of a for brass Xo. 1 and Xo. 2 for mineral oil and brass Xo. 2, 
jfiTs has 0*871 of the value in equation (150) 


_ *871 X •0034c--»^^^- 
(l + *002L')/i 


.(166), 


which, when r= 5*83^ iV^= 150, X' = 337, ?i = l*25, being substituted in the 
equations 

= -01665 

/' = 4-46.(167). 


In Mr Tower’s Table IV., it appears that with brass Xo. 1, mineral oil, 
A^=150 i' = 310 /' = 4*4 X' = 415 /'==*51, 

whence interpolating for 

L' = 337 


/' = 4*5S .(168). 

This agreement is very close, for taking account of the difference of 
radius, the calculated friction for brass Xo. 2 should have been about *95 
of the measured friction with brass Xo. 2. 


In order to show the agreement between the calculated pressures and 
those of Mr Tower, the values of • for c = *5 have been plotted, and are 


shown in Figs. 18 and 19 (page 280), the crosses indicating the experiments 
with brass Xo. 2, as in Table VII. (Tower). 


20—2 
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43. Conclusions, 

The experiments to which the theory has been definitely applied may be 
taken to include all Mr Tower’s experiments with the 4-inch journal and oil 
bath, in which the number of revolutions per minute was between 100 and 
450, and the nominal loads in lbs. per sq. inch between 100 and 415. The 
other experiments with the oil bath were^dth loads from 415, till the journal 
seized at 520, 573, or 625; and a set of experiments with brass No. 2 at 
20 revolutions per minute. All these experiments were under extreme 
conditions, for which, by the theory, c was so great as to render lubrication 
incomplete, and preclude the application of the theory without further 
integrations. 

The theory has, therefore, been tested by experiments throughout the 
entire mnge of circumstances to which the particular integrations under¬ 
taken are applicable. And the results, which in many cases check one 
another, are consistent throughout. 

The agreement of the experimental results with the particular equations 
obtained on the assumption that the brass, as well as the journal, are truly 
circular, must be attributed to the same causes as the great regularity 
presented by the experimental results themselves. 

Fundamental amongst these causes is, as Mr Tower has pointed out, the 
perfect supply of lubricant obtained with the oil bath. But scarcely less 
important must have been the truth with which the brasses were first 
fitted to the journal, the smallness of the subsequent wear, and the variety 
of the conditions as to magnitude of load, speed, and direction of motion. 

That a brass in continuous use should preserve a circular section with a 
constant radius requires either that there should be no wear at all, or that 
the wear at any point P should be proportional to sin (90° —POH). 

Experience shows that there is wear in ordinary practice, and even in 
Mr Towers experiments there seems to have been some wear. In these 
experiments, however, there is every reason to suppose that the wear would 
have been approximately proportional to c sin (<j >0 - 6) = c sin (90= - POH), 
because this represents the approach of the brass to the journal within the 
mean distance a, for all points, except those at which it is negative; at 
these there would be no wear. So long then as the journal ran in one 
direction only, the wear would tend to preserve the radius and true circular 
form of that portion of the arc from G to F (Fig. 17, p. 266), altering the 
radius at F, and enlarging it from F to D. On reversal, however, G and 
F change sides, and hence alternate motion in both directions would 
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preserve the radius constant all over the brass. The experience, emphasized 
by Mr Tower, that the journal after running for some time in one direction 
would not run at first in the other, strongly bears out this conclusion. Hence 
it follows that had the journal been continuously run in one direction, the 
condition of lubrication, as shown by the distribution of oil pressure round 
the journal, would have been modified, the pressure falling between 0 and 
B on the on side of the journal, a conclusion which is borne out by the fact 
that in the experiments with brass No. 2, which was run for some time 
continuously in one direction, the pressure measured on the on side is 
somewhat below that calculated on the assumption of circular form, although 
the agreement is close for the other four points (see Fig. 18, page 280). 

When the surfaces are completely separated by oil it is diflScult to see 
what can cause wear. But there is generally metallic contact at starting, 
and hence abrasion, which wfill introduce metallic particles into the oil 
(blacken it); these particles will be more or less carried round and round, 
causing wear and increasing the number of particles and the viscosit}' of 
the oil. Thus the rate of wear would depend on the impurities in the oil, 
the values of c, l;'a and the velocity of the journal, and hence would render 
the greatest velocity at which the maximum load could be carried with a 
large value of c small. A conclusion which seems to be confirmed by 
Mr Towers experiments at twenty revolutions per minute. 

In cases such as engine bearings, the wear causes the radius of curvature 
of the brass continually to increase, and hence a and c must continually 
increase with wear. But in order to apply the theory to such cases the 
changes in the direction of the load (or Ui and Fi) have to be taken into 
account. 

That the circumstances of Mr Tower’s experiments are not those of 
ordinary practice, and hence that the particular equations deduced in order 
to apply the theory to these experiments do not apply to ordinary cases, 
does not show that the general theory, as given in equations (15), (18), and 
(19) could not be applied to ordinary cases were the conditions sufficiently 
known. 


These experiments of Mr Tower have afforded the means of verif}ung 
the theory for a particular ease, and hence have established its truth as 
applicable to all cases for which the integrations can be effected. 


The circumstances expressed by 




A 


a 






<^y, n, m, G, A, E, B 


which are shown by the theory to be the principal circumstances on which 
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lubrication depends, although not the same in other cases, will still be the 
principal circumstances, and indicate the conditions to be fulfilled in order 
to secure good lubrication. 

The verification of the equations for viscous fluids, under such extreme 
circumstances, affords a severe test of the truth and completeness of the 
assumptions on which these equations were founded. While the result of 
the whole research is to point to a conclusion (important in Natural 
Philosophy) that not only in cases of intentional lubrication, but wherever 
hard surfaces under pressure slide over each other without abrasion, they ai'e 
separated by a film of some foreign matter, whether perceivable or not. 
And that the question as to whether this action can be continuous or not, 
turns on whether the action tends to preserve the matter between the 
surfaces at the points of pressure, as in the apparently unique case of the 
revolving journal, or tends to sweep it to one side, as is the result of all 
backwards and forwards rubbing with continuous presvsure. 

The fact that a little grease will enable almost any surfaces to slide for a 
time, has tended doubtless to obscure the action of the revolving journal to 
maintain the oil between the surfaces at the point of pressure. And yet, 
although only now understood, it is this action that has alone rendered our 
machines, and even our carriages possible. The only other self-acting system 
of lubrication is that of reciprocating joints with alternate pressure on 
and separation (drawing the oil back or a fresh supply) of the surfaces. 
This plays an important part in certain machines, as in the steam-engine, 
and is as fundamental to animal mechanics as the lubricating action of the 
journal is to mechanical contrivances. 
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[Read before the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society,” 
November 17, 1885.) 

1 . Amongst the results of Mr Wilde’s experiments on the flow of gas, 
one, to which attention is particularly called, is that when gas is flowing from 
a discharging vessel through an orifice into a receiving vessel, the rate at 
which the pressure falls in the discharging vessel is independent of the 
pressure in the receiving vessel, until this becomes greater than about five- 
tenths the pressure in the discharging vessel This fact is shown in Tables 
IV. and V. in Mr Wilde’s paper : thus, the fall of pressure from 135 lbs. 
(9 atmospheres) in the discharging vessel is 5 lbs. in 7*5 seconds for pressures 
in the receiving vessel, ranging from one half-pound to nearl}' 5 or 6 atmo¬ 
spheres. 

With smaller pressures in the discharging vessel, the times occupied by 
the pressure in falling a proportional distance are nearly the same, until the 
pressure in the receiving vessel reaches about the same relative height. 

What the exact relation between the two pressures is when the change 
in rate of flow occurs, is not determined in these experiments. For as the 
change comes on slowly, it is at first too small to be appreciable in such 
short intervals as 7*5 and 8 seconds. But an examination of Mr Wilde’s 
Table VI. shows that it lies between *5 and *53. 

This very remarkable fact, to which Mr Wilde has recalled attention, 
excited considerable interest fifteen or twenty years ago. Graham does not 
appear to have noticed it, although on reference to Graham’s experiments it 
appears that these also show it in tlie most conclusive manner (see Table lY., 
Phil. Trans. 184G, Vol IV. pp. 573—632; also Reprint, p. 106). These 
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experiments also show that the change comes on when the ratio of the 
pressures is between *483 and *531. 

R. D. Kapier appears to have been the first to make the discovery^. He 
found, by his own experiments on steam, that the change came on when the 
ratio of pressures fell to *5 (see Encyc, Bjit. Vol. xii. p. 481). Zeuner, 
Fliegner, and Him have also investigated the subject. 

At the time when Graham wrote, a theory of gaseous motion did not 
exist. But after the discovery of the mechanical equivalent of heat and 
thermodynamics, a theory became possible, and was given with apparent 
mathematical completeness in 1856. This theory appeared to agree well 
with experiments until the particular fact under discussion was discovered. 
This fact, however, directly controverts the theory. For on applying the 
equations giving the rate of flow through an orifice to such experiments as 
Mr Wildes, it appears that there is a marked disagreement between the 
calculated and experimental results. The calculated results are even more 
remarkable than the experimental; for while the experiments only show 
that diminishing the pressure in the receiving vessel below a certain limit 
does not increase the flow, the equations show that by such diminution of 
pressure the flow is actually reduced and eventually stopped altogether. 

In one important respect, however, the equations agree with the experi¬ 
ments. This is in the limit at which diminution of pressure in the receiving 
vessel ceases to increase the flow, which limit by the equations is reached 
when the pressure in the receiving vessel is *527 of the pressure in the 
discharging vessel. 

The equations referred to are based on the laws of thermodynamics, or 
the laws of Boyle, Charles, and that of the mechanical equivalence of heat. 
They were investigated by Thomson and Joule (see Proc. Roy. Soc., May 
1856), and by Prof. Julius Weisbach (see Civilingenieur, 1856); they were 
given by Rankine (articles 637, 637 A, Applied Mechanics), and have since 
been adopted in all works on the theory of motion of fluids. 

Although discussed by the various writers, the theory appears to have 
stood the discussion without having revealed the cause of its failure; indeed, 
Him, in a late work, has described the theory as mathematically satisfactory. 

Having passed such an ordeal, it was certain that if there were a firult, it 
would nut be on the surface. But that by diminishing the pressure on the 
receiving side of the orifice the flow should be reduced and eventually 


* The account of E. D. Napier’s experiments is contained in letters in the Engineer, 1867, 
vol. xxiii. January 4 and 26. They were made with steam generated in the boiler of a small 
screw-steamer and discharged into an iron bucket, the results being calculated from the heat 
imparted to a constant volume of water in the bucket in which the steam was condensed. 
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stopped, is a conclusion too contrary to common sense to be allowed to pass 
when once it is realized; even without the direct experimental evidence 
in contradiction, and in consequence of Mr Wildes experiments, the author 
was led to re-examine the theory. 

2. On examining the equations, it appears that they contain one assiiinp- 
tion which is not part of the laws of thermodynamics, or of the general 
theory of fluid motion. And although commonly made and found to agree 
with experiments in applying the laws of hydrodynamics, it has no founda¬ 
tion as generally true. To avoid this assumption, it is necessary to perform 
for gases integrations of the fundamental equations of fluid motion which 
have already been accomplished for lie|uids. These integrations being 
effected, it appeai*s that the assumption above referred to has been the cause 
of the discrepancy between the theoretical and experimental resultr^, which 
are brought into complete agreement, both as regards the law of discharge 
and the actual quantity discharged. The integrations also show certain facts 
of general interest as regards the motion of gases. 

When gas flows from a reservoir sufficiently large, and initially (before 
flow commences) at the same pressure and temperature, then, gas being a 
nonconductor of heat when the flow is steady, a fii'st integration of the 
equation of motion shows that the energy of equal elementary weights of the 
gas is constant. This energy is made up of two parts, the energy of motion 
and the intrinsic energy. As the gas acquires energy of motion, it loses 
intrinsic energy to exactly the sjime extent. Hence we have an equation 
between the energy of motion, i.e. the velocity of the gas, and its intrinsic 
energy. The laws of thermodynamics afford relations betw'een the pressure, 
temperature, density, and intrinsic energy of the gas at any point. Substi¬ 
tuting in the equation of energy, we obtain equations between the velocity 
and either pressure, temperature, or density of the gas. 

The equation thus obtained between the velocity and pressure is that 
given by Thomson and Joule; this equation holds at all points in the vessel 
or the effluent stream. If, then, the pressure at the oriiice is known, as well 
as the pressure well within the vessel where the gas has no energy of motion, 
we have the velocity of gas at the oriflee; and obtaining the density at the 
orifice from the thermodynamic relation between density and pressure, we 
have the weight discharged per second by multiplying the product of velocity 
with density by the effective area of the orifice. This is Thomson and Joule s 
equation for the flow through an orifice. And so far the logic is perfect, and 
there are no assumptions but those involved in the general theories of 
thermodynamics and of fluid motion. 

But in order to apply this equation, it is necessary to know the pressure 
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at the orifice; and here comes the assumption that has been tacitly made: 
that the pressure at the oHfice is the pr^essure in the receiving vessel at a 
distance from the ornfice. 

3. The origin of this assumption is that it holds, when a denser liquid 
like water flows into a light fluid like air, and approximately when water 
flows into water. 

Taking no account of friction, the equations of hydrodynamics show that 
this is the only condition under which the ideal liquid can flow steadily from 
a drowned orifice. But they have not been hitherto integrated so far as 
to show whether or not this would be the case with an elastic fluid. 

In the case of an elastic fluid, the difiSculty of integration is enhanced. 
But on examination it appears that there is an important circumstance 
connected with the steady motion of gases which does not exist in the case of 
liquid- This circumstance, which may be inferred from integrations already 
effected, determines the pressure at the orifice irrespective of the pressure in 
the receiving vessel when this is below a certain point. 

4. To understand this circumstance, it is necessary to consider a steady 
narrow stream of fluid in which the pressure falls and the velocity increases 
continuously in one direction. 

Since the stream is steady, equal weights of the fluid must pass each 
section in the same time; or, if u be the velocity, p the density, and A the 
area of the stream, the joint product upA is constant all along the stream, so 
that 



gpu^ 


where — is the mass of fluid which passes any section per second. 

In the case of a liquid p is constant, so that the area of the section of the 
stream is inversely proportional to the velocity, and therefore the stream 
will continuously contract in section in the direction in which the velocity 
increases and the pressure falls, as in Fig. 1 , also Fig. 2 a. 


Fig. 1. 


In the case of a gas, however, p diminishes as the velocity increases and 
the pressure falls; so that the area of the section will not be inversely 
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proportional to u, but to ti x p, and will contract or increase according to 
whether u increases faster or slower than p diminishes. 

As already described, the value of pii may be expressed in terms of the 
pressure. Making this substitution, it appears that pu increases from zero 
as p diminishes from a definite value pi until p = *527/5^; after this pu 
diminishes to zero as p diminishes to zero. A varies inversely as pii^ and 
therefore diminishes from infinity as p diminishes from pi till p = *527pi; 
then A has a minimum value and increases to infinity as p diminishes to 
zero, as in Fig. 2. 



Fig. 2. 

The equations contain the definite law of this variation, which, for a 
particular fall of pressure, is shown in Fig. 2 A. 



Fig. 2 a. 

For the present argument it is sufficient to notice that A has a minimum 
value when p = 'o27pi; since this fact determines the pressure at the orifice 
when the pressure in the receiving vessel is less than *527pi, that being the 
pressure in the discharging vessel 
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5. If, instead of an orifice in a thin plate, the fluid escaped through a 
pipe which gradually contracted to a nozzle, then it would follow at once, 



from what has been already said, that when pa was less than *527j3i, the 
narrowest portion of the stream would be at iV^, for since the stream converges 
to lY the pressure above Y can be nowhere less than •527pi; and since 
emerging into the smaller surrounding pressure p.j the stream would expand 
laterally, JY would be the minimum breadth on the stream, and hence the 
pressure at iV^ would be '527pj. In a broad view we may in the same way 
look on an orifice in the wall of a vessel as the neck of a stream. But if we 
begin to look into the argument, it is not so clear, on account of the curva¬ 
ture of the paths in which some of the particles approach the orifice. 

Since the motion with which the fluid approaches the orifice is stead}^ 
the whole stream, which is bounded all round by the wall, may be considered 
to consist of a number of elementary streams, each conveying the same 
quantity of fluid. Each of these elementary streams is bounded by the 
neighbouring streams, but as the boundaries do not change their position 
they may be considered as fixed. 

The figure (4) shows approximately the arrangement of such stream. 
But for the mathematical difficulty of integrating the equations of motion, 
the exact form of these streams might be drawn. We should then be able to 
determine exactly the necks of each of these streams. Without complete 
integration, however, the process may be carried far enough to show that the 
lines bounding the streams are continuous curves which have for asymptotes 
on the discharging-vessel side lines radiating from the middle of the orifice 
at equal angles, and, further, that these lines all curve round the nearest 
edge of the orifice, and that the curvature of the streams diminishes as the 
distance of the stream from the edge increases. 

These conclusions would be definitely deducible from the theory of fluid 
motion could the integrations be effected, but they are also obvious from the 
figure and easily verified experimentally by drawing smoky air through a 
small orifice. 

From the foregoing conclusions it follows, that if a curve be drawn from 
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A to B, cutting all the streams at right angles, the streams will all be 
converging at the points where this line cuts them, hence the necks of the 
streams will be on the outflow side of this curve. The exact position of 



these necks is diflScult to determine, but they must be nearly as shown in 
the figure b}’ cross lines. The sum of the areas of these necks must be less 
than the area of the orifice, since, where they are not in the straight line AB 
the breadth occupied on this line is gi*eater than that of the neck. The sum 
of the areas of the necks may be taken as the effective area of the orifice; 
and, since all the streams have the same velocity at the neck, the ratio which 
this ag^u'egate area bears to the area of the orifice may be pot equal to K, 
a coefficient of contraction. 

If the pressure in the vessel on the outflow side of the orifice is less than 
'o27pj, this is the lowest pressure possible at the necks, as has already been 
pointed out, and on emerging the streams will expand again, as shown in the 
Fig. 4, the pressure falling and the velocity increasing, until the pressure in 
the streams is equal to p., when in all probability the motion will become 
unsteady. 

If j)., is greater than '527pj, the only possible form of motion requires the 
pressure in the necks to be p.j, at which point the streams become parallel 
until they are broken up by eddying into the surrounding fluid (Fig. 5). 
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6. There is another way of looking at the problem, which is the first 
that presented itself to the author. 



Suppose a parallel stream flowing along a straight tube with a velocity u, 
and take a for the velocity with which sound would travel in the same gas 
at rest, the velocity with which a wave of sound or any disturbance would 
move along the tube in an opposite direction to the gas would be a — ii. 
If then a — u, no disturbance could flow back along the tube against the 
motion of the gas ; so that, however much the pressure might be suddenly 
diminished at any point in the tube, it would not affect the pressure at points 
on tlie side from which the fluid is flowing. Thus, suppose the gas to be 
steam and this to be suddenly condensed at one point of the tube, the fall of 
pressure would move back against the motion, increasing the motion till 
u= a, but not further; just as in the Bunsen’s burner the flame cannot flow 
back into the tube so long as the velocity of the explosive mixture is greater 
than the velocity at which the flame travels in the mixture. 
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According to this view, the limit of flow through an orifice should be the 
velocity of sound in gas, in the condition as regards pressure, density, and 
temperature, of that in the orifice; and this is precisely what it is found to be 
on examining the equations. 


7. The following is the definite expression of the foregoing argument. 

The adiabatic laws for gas are: p being pressure, p density, r absolute 
temperature, and 7 the ratio of the specific heats, 

^-(r‘=er. 

The equation of motion, ii being the velocity and x the direction of motion, is 

dll _ dp 
dx dx ’ 

. <«■ 

Substituting from equations ( 1 ), 

Jo p 7 “ 1 Po T© ’ 

.<«■ 

. 

= Ap, y\/{^ “ (|) j (|j . 

Hence along a steady stream, since W is constant, equation (5) gives 
a relation that must hold between A and p. 

Differentiating A with respect to p and making ~ zero, it appears 

-Pi'' =iy+^)p^ .( 6 ), 

tiM' .'')■ 

For air 7 = 1*408. 

^ = -527 .(8). 

pi ^ ^ 
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It thus appears that as long as j) falls, the section continuously dimin¬ 
ishes to a minimum value when p = and then increases again. 


Substituting this value of p 

in equation (3), 


“=V 

/ 27P„Ti 

.(9), 

(7+l)p„T„ 


y-1 

(7 + i)p« 

.( 10 ), 


V-l v-l 


-J 

' 27^0 

.( 11 )- 

“V 

(7 + l)/3„Vpo/ Xp) 

Hence by equation (G), 

. 

V PoTo 

.( 12 ), 


which is the velocity of sound in the gas at the absolute temperature r. 


It thus appears that the velocity of gas, at the point of minimum area of 
a stream along which the pressure falls continuously, is equal to the velocity 
of sound in the gas at that point. 


8 . From the equation of flo\v (5 ) it appears that for every value of A 
other than its minimum value, there are two possible values of the pressure 
which satisfy the equation, one being greater and the other less than 

It therefore appears that in a channel having two equal minima values of 
section A and C, as in Fig. 6 , the flow from A to B may take place in either 



Fig. 6. 

of two ways when the velocity is such that the pressure at A and B is *527jJi, 
i.e. the pressure may either be a maximum or a minimum at 0. In this 
respect gas differs entirely from a liquid, with which the pressure can only 
be a maximum at C. 
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ON METHODS OF INVESTIGATING THE QUALITIES OF 

LIFEBOATS. 

the “ Proceedings of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society/’ Yol xxvl] 


{Read December 14, 1886.) 

The lamentable accidents to the St Anne’s and Southport lifeboats on 
the 9th inst. seem likely to lead to steps being taken to obtain a more 
systematic investigation as to the qualities of these boats than has yet been 
undertaken. 

It seems, therefore, a proper time to direct attention to certain facts and 
general considerations, the importance of which have impressed themselves 
upon me during many years' investigation. 

Before entering upon this, it may be remarked that there is probably no 
class of boats, on the design and construction of which more attention and 
skill have been .spent, than on lifeboats, or of which the (|iialities are so well 
adapted to the circumstances, taken all round. If we compare the results 
of the use of these boats with the results obtained in the use of the navies 
of this or any other country, it will, without a moment’s hesitation, be 
admitted that the designers of lifeboats and lifeboat paraphernalia have 
arrived much nearer perfection than the designers of war vessels and their 
armaments. 

That the high standard already obtained by these boats has not been 
the result of scientific investigation, or the theoretical application of any 
known principles of equilibrium, does not render the method less scientific, 
for the base of all science is observation and experiment, and these boats 

21 
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are the result of such a course of direct experiments and experimental 
observation as has not been expended on any other modern structure, nor 
is this method of arriving at the best form peculiar to lifeboats. 

With the exception of the large modern steamei’s and ironclads, the 
peculiar construction of boats of all sizes is the result of a prolonged process 
of trial and failure, and that, although certain general principles, connecting 
the qualities of ships with their shapes, have been discovered and recognised 
during the last thirty years, still, the recognition of these principles has not 
resulted in the suggestion of any considerable improvement to be effected 
in what were before high class vessels, such as yachts and hist sailing vessels, 
but rather have confirmed the form previously arrived at in these as the 
best, and led to their being copied in larger vessels. 

The discovery and recognition of principles have undoubtedly been of 
immense service in improving the types of our large modern vessels. But 
this is mainly because with large ships there is not the same opportunity 
for trial and failure as with the small, the number is so much smaller, and 
experiments are so much slower and more costly; but the main reason 
is, that the circumstances which call out the highest qualities of the lai'ge 
vessels become so extremely rare. There is no doubt that many large 
vessels pass through their lives without meeting weather ivhicli tests their 
sea-going qualities in the way in which those of a fishing boat are tested 
many times every winter. It was, therefore, an immense step in the way 
to study the resistance qualities of large ships, when the late Mr Fronde 
brought into practice the rules connecting the resistance of the full-sized 
vessel with that of an exact model to scale. 

B}' means of a tank 200 feet long, and models on scales of 1 to 50, or 

1 to 20, the resistance and rolling qualities of all Her Majesty’s ships have 
since been verified before they are constructed. And the same is now done 
by manufacturers of mercantile vessels, like Mr Denny, who have tanks of 
their own. The qualities of ships thus tested were originally limited to 
those of resistance and of rolling, and so far as I knoiv, no extension has 

taken place; for although in 1876 it was pointed out by the author before 

Section 9 of the British Association, that by constructing models of our war 
ships on a scale large enough to enable them to be used as launches, say 
1 to 16, and supplying these launches with power as the cube of their 
dimensions—then the rnanceaveriiig qualities would be similar if conducted 
on scales proportional to their lengths, the time occupied by the launches 
in executing a particular evolution, as compared with that occupied by the 
ships, being as the square root of their lengths. So that with such models 
the officers and seamen could be instructed in the handling of their ships 
without cost or risk. This has not been done. The Admiralty replying, 
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SO far as they did reply, that their officers were coiitioiialh’ experimenting 
with the launches’—disregarding the ffiet that the launches in use were in 
no sense mtKlels uf the ships, and were supplied with power five or six 
times too great in proportion—thus ignoring the point of the suggestion, 
namely, that the experience gained by the models might be applicable to 
the ships, which with their present launches it is nor, and only tends to 
mislead those who attempt a comparison. 

Since making this suggestion, I have been much engaged in experiments 
with water, which have enabled me to extend this law of similarity, until 
I find it is possible now to lay down the conditions under which to test 
the seaworthy qualities of a vessel from those of its model 

Certain conditions have to be observed, but, in general, it may be 
asserted that provided the models are to scale, that the height and length 
of the waves are to the same scale, the velocity of the wind being as the 
square root of the scale, or in other words, the corresponding depressions 
of the barometer in the same scale as the models—the behaviour of the 
model would be similar to that of the boat. 

Thus, the behaviour of a model three feet long in waves two feet high, 
and with a wind twenty miles an hour, would correspond with that of a 
boat t’wenty-seven feet long in waves eighteen feet high, and a velocity of 
the wind sixty miles an hour. 

The main object of this communication is to point out that this similarity 
in the behaviour of models and larger boats under circumstances as regards 
the stress of weather, corresponding in scale to that of the models and boats, 
affords an opportunity of testing the seaworthy qualities of the lifeboats in 
a degree that they cannot otherwise be tested. For, although the size of the 
boats does not preclude the possibility of their qualities being actually 
tested under any circumstances of sufficiently common occurrence to afford 
opportunities, yet the circumstances which call for the highest qualities in 
these boats, and in which the boats are most needed, are of extremely rare 
occurrence ; this appears at once, when it is considered that it is years since 
anything approaching such a storm as wrecked the two boats has been 
experienced, and that in order to submit any modified boat to a similar 
test, it may be years before there will be another chance, even if it could 
be made available when it did come. To make satisfactory tests on the 
full-sized boats, cuaimand is wanted of the extreme circumstances, and this 
cannot be had ; while on the other hand, to test the same qualities in their 
models, these extreme circumstances, modified to scale, are all that is wanted, 
and these are of such common occurrence as to afford ample opportunity, 
even if they cannot be commanded by artificial means. 


21—2 
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If the qualities to be tested involved the handling of the boats, then 
the models must be large enough to carry a crew; that is to say, they 
would have to be small lifeboats. Even with such, much experience can be 
and has been gained, which could not be obtained with larger boats, for bad 
weather for the smaller is only moderate for the larger, and is of compara¬ 
tively common occurrence compared with that which affords a similar test 
for the larger boats. 

It is, however, the self-righting qualities of these boats that is for the 
moment in question; this requires no crew, or at most a dummy crew, so 
that there is no limit to the smallness of the models, except what arises 
from the conditions of dynamical similarity, and these would admit of 
models as small as two or three feet. 

It may be well to say one word as to the powers of self-righting, and the 
question as to how far these powers may be affected by the wind and waves. 
I do not know that it has ever been suggested that wind and wave have any 
such eftect. But it is equally certain, that there is no a prion reason why 
they should not, and, short of actual experience, it cannot be said that any 
boat which would right itself in calm water would do so equally well in any 
storm that might blow. On the other hand there are reasons why wind and 
waves must, individually and collectively, aft*ect the stability of an upturned 
boat. 

In the first place, the wind will keep such a boat broadside on, which 
will be in the trough of the sea raised by the wind, although the swell may, 
of course, be running in another direction. The wind, acting on the bottom, 
will further drive the boat broadside on through the water. This horizontal 
thrust of the wind, acting on the part of the boat above water, and balanced 
by the resistance of the water on the submerged portion, will tend to right 
the boat by turning her keel to leeward, and so far it would seem that the 
wind 'would help to right her, but owing to the shape of the bottom of the 
boat when broadside on, there will be a vertical force resulting from the 
wind as well as the horizontal, and this vertical force will bear down that 
side of the boat toward the wind, and this effect will be enhanced by the 
weight of the waves breaking on this side of the boat tending to right 
her by turning her keel to windward, or in direct opposition to the horizontal 
effect; and more than this, the vertical effect of the wind and waves to turn 
the keel to windward will be greatest when the windward side of the boat’s 
bottom has some definite inclination to the horizontal, while the horizontal 
effect to turn the keel to leeward will continually increase as the keel turns 
to windw'ard, so that it is possible that in a particular wind and sea there 
may be a position of very stable equilibrium, towards which, if the keel 
is to leeward, the vertical effect of the wind and the waves predominating 
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over the horizontal eft'ect, will bring it back, and vice versa ; if the keel is 
turned to wiiidward, the horizontal effect predominating will also tend to 
bring it back. 

The fact that t^ boats were found stranded bottom upwards, with part 
of their crews underneath, and that one of these is known to have upset in 
comparatively deep water, and to have remained in that position during a 
long time while drifting into shallow water, seems altogether inconsistent 
with the supposition that these upturned boats were in their normal 
condition of instability, as w^hen in calm water. For although in a calm 
sea the effect of three or four men hanging on to each side of the boat 
might prevent the initial motion of turning, before the weight of the iron 
keel and ballast obtained sufficient leverage to lift the weight of the men 
and so keep the boat stable, this cuiild hardly be the ease in a rough sea, 
when the waves would be continually altering the balance of the boat. 

These are questions which can only be set at rest by experiments, and 
the method of models thus affords a means of testing the righting qualities 
of these boats under circumstances as severe or more severe than any to 
which they will ever be subjected, and this without waiting and without 
danger ; while with full-sized boats such tests are impossible, for even 
should an extreme storm occur opportunely for making the experiment, 
the danger involved with full-sized boats would preclude the possibility 
of them being undertaken. It is this last consideration which has led to 
these suggestions, and not the idea that the experiments on models would 
be more satisfactory; while the fact that the experiments on models could 
be made at much smaller cost, is too small a matter to be considered, when, 
as in this ease, the lives of some of the most heroic of our fellow countrymen, 
and the sentiments of the entire nation, are involved. 
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ON CERTAIN LAWS RELATING TO THE REGIME OF RIVERS 
AND ESTUARIES, AND ON THE POSSIBILITY OF EXPERI¬ 
MENTS ON A SMALL SCALE. 

the “ Report of the British Association,” 1887.] 

1 . The object of this eoiomunication is to bring before Section G certain 
results and conclusions with respect to the action of water to arrange loose 
granular material over which it may be flowing. These results and con¬ 
clusions were in the first instance ariived at during a long-continued in¬ 
vestigation, undertaken with a view to bring the general theory of hydro¬ 
dynamics into accord with experience, rather than with any special reference 
to the subject in hand, but have since been to some extent made the subject 
of special investigation. 

2. A systematic study of the regime of rivers naturally divides itself 
under three heads, which may be stated as follows:— 

(1) The more general facts observed as regards the regimen of the 

beds. 

(2) The movements of sand consistent with these observed facts. 

(3) The necessary actions of the water to produce these movements 
in the material of the beds. 

Observed facts.—Among&t the most general facts to be observed as to 
the arrangement of the material forming the beds of estuaries are— 

(1) The general stability or steadiness of these beds, so far as is shown 
by their outline or tigure, while, at the same time, as is shown by^ the 
obliteration of all footprints and markings casually placed upon them, also by 
the ripple mark, the material at the surface of these beds is being continually 
shifted. 
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(2) The aliiiost- absolute steadiness in figure of some of these beds. 

(3) The gradual changes in the |iositiyii and form of othere—the 
growth or accumulation of sand-banks in some places, and the wasting of 
banks or removal of sand in others. 

of sand .—As regards the movement of sand consistent with 
these changes, in the first place the movement, whatever it may be, is one 
of the surface, and not one in bulk; and in the next place such movement 
of the surface must be continually going on, whether it produces any 
change in the figure of the banks or not. The invariable oblitemtion of 
footprints and marks which may have been left on the sand at low water, as 
well as the ripple marks, are absolute evidence of a general disturbance of 
the surface, and it requires but little obsc^rvatioii to show that the disturbance 
is of the character of a drift of sand, in whatever direction the water may 
be moving. 

Uniform drift .—Where the outline of the banks is not altered, this 
drift or motion of the sand must he uniform, as much sand being deposited 
at each point as is removed from that point Although there may be a 
general flow of the s<ind in some direction, if the drift is uniform this 
movement will not alter the figure of the bed, which, like the balance in 
another kind of bank, does nut depend on the rate of deposit and with¬ 
drawal, but on the excess of one of these over the other. The gradual 
accumulation or diminution of sand at any point is clearly not due to a 
simple action of deposit or removal, as it is always attended with the same 
evidence of the drifting of the surface, and is clearly the result of a difference 
in the quantities of sand deposited or removed by the drift. 

Movement of ivater .—The manner in which a current of water acts on 
the granular material funning the bed of the current has been the subject 
of an investigation by various experimenters. It has been found that the 
primary action is not so much to drag the grains along the bottom, but 
to pick them up, hold them in a kind of eddying suspension, at a greater 
or less lieight above the bed, for a cert^lin distance and then drop them, 
so that, w’hen the water is drifting the sand, there is a layer of water adjacent 
to the bottom, of a greater or less thickness, charged to a greater or less 
extent with sand. The faster the current and the finer the sand the greater 
will be the thickness of the charged layer, as well as the denser is the charge 
in the layer. 

A certain definite velocity, according to the size and weight of the grains, 
is required before the water will raise the grains from the bottom, and for all 
velocities above the minimum necessary to raise the sand the suspended 
charge increases with the velocity, and the rate of drift or the quantity 
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of sand which passes a particular section increases much faster than the 
velocity. Attempts have been made, with greater or less success, to deter¬ 
mine exact laws connecting the minimum velocities at which the sand 
begins to drift, with the weight of the grains and other circumstances; 
also to determine the exact law of rate of increase of the drift with the 
velocity. 

For my present purpose, however, it is not necessary to enter upon 
such considerations. 

From the facts already mentioned, it will appear that the effect of a 
uniform current of water over a uniform bed of sand will not be to raise 
or lower the bed; for, as the charge of sand in the water remains uniform, 
it must drop as many particles as it raises everywhere on the bed. This is 
the action of the water in causing a uniform drift. 

It is also evident that, if the charge in the water as it comes to any 
particular place is less than the full charge due to its velocity, it will pick 
up from that place more sand than it drops, and so increase its charge 
at the expense of the bed, which will there be scoured or lowered. And 
conversely, if the water as it arrives at any place is overcharged, it will 
relieve itself by depositing more than it picks up, and so raise or silt up 
the bed. 

As regards the circumstances which can cause the water to be charged to 
a greater or less extent than that which it would just maintain with such 
velocity as it has, the most important are— 

(1) An increasing or diminishing velocity. When the water is moving 
in a stream from a point where the velocity is less to one where it is greater, 
the velocity of the actual water as it moves along is increasing, as will also 
be its normal charge of sand ; hence it must be continually jiicking up more 
than it deposits. And conversely, \vhen moving from a point of greater 
velocity to one of less, its normal charge will be continually diminishing 
through deposits on the bed. 

(2) Another circumstance which affects the charge of sand with which 
the water may arrive at a particular point is a variation in the character of 
the bed. If, for instance, water flows from a rocky bed on to sand, it 
may arrive on the sand without charge, and immediately charges itself at 
the expense ot the bed. Or again, where water flows from a sandy bottom on 
to a clean or grassy rocky bottom, it gradually loses its charge, silting up the 
bottom. 

The direction in which the sand is moved by the water is sensibly in the 
direction in which the water which holds the charge is moving. But, as was 
first pointed out by Dr James Thomson as affording an explanation of the 
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generally observed fact that the beds of rivers are scoured on their convex 
sides and silted on their concave, the layers of water adjacent to the bed do 
not always move in the general direction of the stream. There are often 
steady cross currents at the bottom, as in the case mentioned^ though such 
cross currents do not exist except under circumstances which may be 
readily distinguished. The most important of these is that pointed out by 
Dr Thomson—curvature in the general direction of the stream, in which 
case the centrifugal force of the more rapidly moving water above over¬ 
balances that of the water retarded by the bottom, and forces the latter back 
towards the centre of the curve. 

This action is univeiijal, where even the lateral boundaries are such as to 
require the water to move in curved streams; the drift at the bottom does 
not follow the general direction of the stream, but sets towards the centre of 
the curve. 

The result of the foregoing consideration is to lead to the conclusion that 
the regime of each part of the bed as to maintenance in steady condition, 
lowering or raising it any time, depends solely on the character of the motion 
of the water, which if straight and uniform, neither acquiring nor losing 
velocity, causes a uniform drift in the direction of the stream, which main¬ 
tains the condition steady. If losing velocity, causes a depositing drift and 
raises the bed; if gaining velocity, causes a scouiing drift and lowers the 
bed; while if curved, the direction of the drift is diverted towards the centre 
of the curve, with its attendant effect to lower the convex side and raise the 
concave side of the bed. This conclusion seems to be of the utmost im¬ 
portance ill dealing with this subject. For if it is correct, not only can the 
character of the action going on at the bed be inferred from the observed 
motion of the water, and vice versa, but since, according to this conclusion, 
the character of the action is independent of the magnitude or velocity of the 
stream, the results will be the same on a small scale as on a large one, 
provided only that the character of the motion of the water is the same 
at all points. In this latter respect this concliision atfords an explanation of 
a fact that cannot fail to have struck every one who has observed the sand- 
beds of the streams running over sands which have been left by the tide, 
viz., what an almost exact resemblance they bear to each other, whether 
having the size of a moderate river or of the smallest rivulet. 

On the large scale of actual estuaries we can only test the conclusion by 
actual observation, but on a small scale we can experimentalise in whatever 
condition of motion we want to test, and readily observe the effects pro¬ 
duced ; a possibility of which great use has been made in this investigation, 
and which will be again referred to. 

As applied to a non-tidal river, in which the direction of the motion 
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is always the same, the foregoing conclusion would lead us to expect that 
the regime would be steady except at the bends, the sources, and the mouth, 
which is exactly what is observed, so that the conclusion so far agrees with 
experience. The most striking feature about rivers is the way they wriggle 
about in the alluvial valleys; a phenomenon pointed to by Lyell as one of 
those causes still in progress which had produced the present conditions of 
the valleys, and which, as already stated, was explained by Dr Thomson. 
From the source of the river, as the rain-water acquires the velocity, it 
charges itself with deposit, w^hich charge it riiaintains with continual taxes 
and drawbacks until it reaches the ocean or lake, when its water in again 
losing its velocity deposits its charge, continually carrying forward the bar 
and extending its delta. 

In non-tidal rivers, whether large or small, fast or slow, the characters of 
these actions are invariable, however much they may diflPer in intensity. The 
case of tidal estuaries is, however, by no means so simple. Here we have 
not, as in a river, a continuous progression of the same character of action at 
the same point. On the contrary, at every point the action is changed 
twice a day. For the change in the tidal current does not merely change or 
revei*se the direction of the sand-drift at each part of the bed, but it changes 
and often reverses the character of this drift, changing what has been a 
scouring drift during the ebb-tide into a depositing drift during the flood; 
so that the question as to whether the regime is stable, depositing, or 
scouring is not simply a question as to \vhether the current at this point 
is uniform, accelerated, or retarded, but whether the action of the ebb to 
cause, say, scour is equal to, less than, or greater than the action of the flood 
to cause deposit. 

As there is no likelihood that the resultant effect as regards the general 
regime of two opposing influences will resemble \vhat \vould have been the 
simple effect of either of the influences acting alone, this dual control affords 
abundant reason why the configuration of the beds of these tidal estuaries 
should differ in character from the configuration of the sand-beds of continuous 
streams. 

There is, however, another and an equally important difference between 
the general motion of the water in rivers and tidal estuaries. 

The function of the estuary is by no means that of a simple channel to 
conduct the tidal water up and down. It equally discharges the function of 
a reservoir or basin, to be tilled and emptied by each tide. 

Ill consequence of this action as a reservoir, the directions of the motions 
of the water during flood and ebb, and particularly towards the top of the 
flood and commencement of the ebb, ai’e generally very different from what 
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they would be were the estuary acting the simple part of a channel conduct¬ 
ing the water from one place to another. 

When a vessel is iiiled by a stream entering on one side, the forward 
motion of the water is stopped before reaching the opposite side. But if, as 
is always the case, the motion which the water has on entering is more than 
sufficient to carry it as far as is necessary, the remaining momentum is spent 
in setting up eddies, or a general circulation in the water, so that when the 
vessel is full the water within it is not by any means at rest, but may be 
circulating round or have any other mention. If, then, the water is allowed 
to flow out, the initial motion will not be a steady movement towards the 
outlet froui all parts of the vessel, but those portions of the water which are 
moving towards the outlet will have their motion accelerated, while those 
which are moving in the opposite direction will have first to be stopped 
before they begin to approach the outlet. And thus the ebb will begin 
earlier at some points in the vessel than at others. 

It was the observation of such an effect as this in one of our largest 
estuaries that first directed my attention to the subject of this paper. 

Having investigated this point sufficiently for my own satisfaction nothing 
further was done until 1885, when my attention was directed to the ini\er 
estuary of the Mersey. 

This estuary may be described as a crescent-shaped shallow pan, eleven 
miles long by three broad, lying north-west and south-east, having its upper 
horn pointing east and its lower horn north; the northern horn, being 
prolonged for five miles into a narrow deep channel, runs north to the outer 
estuary or sandy bay of the sea. One of the most marked features presented 
by the configuration of the bed of this inner estuary is the invariable prefer¬ 
ence of the low-tide channels for the concave or Lcincashire side : whereas, 
were the estuary acting merely the part of a river, whether during flood or 
ebb, it would be expected to follow the usual law, and have the deepest 
water on the convex or Cheshire side. 

That this prevalence of the deepest water on the concave side must be 
the result of the momentum left in the water by the flood at once seemed 
to me probable: for if the bottom were level or deepest on the Lancashire 
side the effect of the curved shape would be to cause the flood entering at 
the northern horn to follow the south-eastern or Cheshire shore, and the 
momentum of this water would tend to carry it round the head of the 
estuary and back along the Lancashire side: would, in fact, tend to set up a 
circulation before the top of the flood was reached; so that on the Lancashire 
side the water would be moving down the estuary before the ebb commenced; 
whence, considering that the flood tends to raise the bottom and the ebb to 
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loAver it (for the reasons already pointed out), it seems that the stronger flood 
on the Cheshire side would raise this side, while the stronger ebb on the 
Lancashire side would lower this. This is supposing the bottom to be level. 

In order to verify these conclusions a vessel was constructed having a flat 
bottom and a vertical boundary of the same shape as the high-tide line of the 
inner estuary from the rock to the same distance above Runcorn. The 
horizontal scale was 2" to a mile, and the vertical scale 1 inch to 80 feet, 

A shallow tin pan was hinged on to the otherwise open channel at the 
rock, by raising and lowering which, when full of water, the motion of the 
tide could be produced throughout the model through the narrows; the true 
form of the bed of the channel was given to the model by means of paraffin. 
And in order to obtain approximately the proportional depth in the inner 
estuary, sand was placed level on the bottom so that the high-tide depth was 
reduced to the equivalent of about twenty feet. The idea in making this 
model was not so much to obtain a shifting of the sand, as to show the 
circulation of the water as resulting from the flood tide with a level bottom. 
In the first instance the tide pan was raised and lowered by hand, but as at 
the first trial it became evident that the model was not only going to show 
the expected circulation, but was also capable of showing by the change in 
the position of the sand, the effect of this circulation on the configuration of 
the estuary and other important effects, it was arranged that the model 
should be worked from a continuously running shaft. The working of the 
model by hand at once showed that thei*e was only one period of working at 
which the motion of the water in the model would imitate the motions of the 
actual tide in the Mersey, which period Avas found to he about forty seconds; 
a result that might have been foreseen from the theory of motions, 

since the scale of velocities varies as the square roots of the scales of wave 
heights, so that the velocities in the model which would correspond to the 
velocities in the channel would be as the square roots of the vertical scales— 
about ^U—and the ratios of the periods would be the ratio of horizontal 
scales divided by this ratio of velocities, or 

33__ 1 
31800 “ 950 ■ 

Hence, taking ir25 hours or 40,700 seconds as the tidal period, the period of 
the mudel 

_ = 42 seconds (about). 

This period was adopted for working the model from the shaft. 

It was then found that the circulation at the top of the flood, which was 
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very evident while the bottom was flat^ caused a general rise of the sand on 
the Cheshire side and lowering on the Lancashire, which went on for about 
2,000 tides. That during tliis time, owing to the increase of flood up the 
Lancashire side and the diminution of that on the Cheshire side which 
followed from the deepening of the one and the shoaling of the other, the 
circulation steadily diminished until its character was so changed that it 
could no longer be called a general circulation, and that after this, although 
there were further changes in detail going on in the estuary, the two sides 
maintained a steady condition as regards depth for low tides. 

During this time banks were formed and low-tide channels, which 
resembled in all the principal features those actually in the Meraey; the 
eastern bank, with the deep sloyiies on the Cheshire side, the Devils Bank 
and the Garston Channel, the Ellesmere Channel and the deep water in 
Dungeon Bay and at Dingle Point—all these were very marked in character 
and closely approximate in scale. 

And, what is as important, the causes of these as well as all minor 
features could be distinctly seen in the model. 

The eastern and Devil’s Bank are seen during the process of their forma¬ 
tion to be simply an internal bar formed by carrying the sand brought down 
by the ebb out of the narrows and sloyne, until debouching into the broad 
estuary; its velocity is so far diminished that it can no longer carry its 
charge, just as happens at the mouth of every river. The peculiar configura¬ 
tion of these banks is explained by the existence of two lines of eddies from 
about half-tide to the top of the flood : the first of these is caused by the 
sharp corner at Dingle, and lies bet\veen Dingle and Garston, the eddies 
having their centres over the Devil’s Bank ; and the second, caused by the 
divergence of the Cheshire Bank towards Eastham, having the lines of 
centres over the Eastham Bank. These eddies, -which during the most 
rapid part of the fl(jod only effect a diminution of the velocity of the flood, 
cause, as the velocity slackens toward the top of the flood, back water to set 
in along both shores, which back waters, starting the ebb, cause this to 
be strongest over the Garston and Eastham Channels, which are thus kept 
open. 

The lateral configuration of the shores at Dungeon Bay and at Ellesmere 
is seen to cause back waters to exist in these bays during the whole of the 
flood in the latter, and from one to two hours before the top of the flood in 
the former, which fully accounts for the deep water at these points. The 
existence of these back waters in the actual channel has been veritied. 
There are many other circumstances brought to light by this model, which it 
is impossible for me here to notice without unduly extending the length of 
this paper, if, indeed, I have nut already done so. I will therefore only 
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remark that a second start was made with the sand flat in this second model, 
and that the result obtained was the same as regards the general features of 
the estuary. So interesting were these results that it was decided to try a 
larger scale. A model, having a horizontal scale of 6 inches to a mile, and a 
vertical scale of 33 feet to an inch, was therefore made, and the tide produced 
as before. The calculated period of this model is 80 seconds, and experiment 
bears this out, any variation leading to some tidal phenomena, such as bonos 
or standing waves, which are not observed in the estuary. 

The disiidvantage of the larger model is the time occupied—a little more 
than a minute a tide—which means about 300 tides a day, or 2,000 tides a 
week. On one occasion the model was kept going for 6,000 tides, and a 
survey was then made of the state of the sand. And this will be seen to 
present a remarkable resemblance in the general features to the charts of the 
Mersey, of which three—1861, 1871, 1881—are shown; in fact the survey 
from the model presents as great a resemblance to any one of these as they 
do to each other. 

It is impossible for me to enter upon all the points of agreement. 
Taking into account that in both the estuary and the model there are always 
changes going on within certain limits, and these changes do affect the 
currents to a certain extent, it is not to be supposed that there will be exact 
agreement between the currents at all points and at all states of the tides on 
the model and estuary. Still there is a general agreement, and in the few 
verifications I have made I have found that the current found in the model 
at a particular point and state of tide is also to be found in the estuary. 

In one respect the great difference between the model and the estuary 
calls for remark : this is the much greater depth of the model as compared 
with its length and breadth. The vertical scale being 33 feet to an inch, 
and the horizontal scale 880 feet to an inch, so that the vertical heights are 
nearly twenty-seven times greater than the horizontal distances, such a 
difference is necessary to get any results at all with such small scale models; 
and it is only natural to suppose that it would materially affect the action. 
As a matter of fact, however, it does not seem to do so. And, further, it 
would seem that, notwithstanding the general resemblance on the regime of 
the beds of large and small streams running over sand, there is in these 
a similar difference in vertical scale, the smaller streams not only having a 
greater slope, but also having greater depth as compared with their breadth 
and steeper banks. So far as the theory of hydrodynamics will apply, it 
seems that in the model the effects of the momentum of the water would be 
greater, as compared with the bottom resistances, than in the estuary, and 
I think that they are. But the effects of momentum in the estuary greatly 
preponderate on the resistances, as shown by the fact that the tide at the top 
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of the flood rises some 2 to 3 feet higher at high spring tides than it does at 
the rock; nor does it do much more than this in the model. In the model 
it certainly seems that the general is determined by the iiiomentiim 

effects^ and from the almost exact resemblance which this regime bears to 
that of the estuary, it would seem that, although the momentum effects may 
be diminisheil by the greater resistance on the bottom, they are still the 
prevailing influence in determining the configuration of the banks. Further 
investigation will doubtless explain this, and also determine the best propor¬ 
tional depths. From my present experience in constructing another model, 
I should adopt a somewhat greater exaggeration of the vertical scale. In the 
meantime I have ciilled attention to these results, because this method of 
experimenting seems to afford a ready means of investigating and determin¬ 
ing beforehand the effects of any proposed estuary or harbour works; a means 
which, after what I have seen, I should feel it madness to neglect before 
entering upon any costly undertaking. 

I have only to say that, as it was not practical to exhibit the model 
to tiie Section, I have had it working in the new engineering laboratory 
at the college. Unfortunately it could not be started before Monday, and 
it will not yet have run more than 1,000 tides, since the sand was put in 
flat, so that it is not probable that the regime is yet quite stable; still the 
principal features have come out^. 

* For continuation see papers 57, 58, and 59. 
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ON THE TRIPLE-EXPANSION ENGINES AND ENGINE-TRIALS 
AT THE WHITWORTH ENGINEERING LABORATORY, 
OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


[From the “Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers,” 1889—90.] 


(Read December 10, 1889.) 


In designing steam-engines to take their place amongst the appliances 
of an engineering laboratory, at the present stage of the development of 
these institutions, many considerations present themselves. 

The primary purpose of the engines is to afford the students opportunities 
of practice in making the various measurements involved in steam-engine- 
trials, and to afford them an insight into the action of steam in the engine, 
as well as of the mechanical actions; also to render them familiar with good 
examples in steam-engine design. 

Another purpose, hoAvever, which it is very desirable such engines should 
serve, is that of supplying a means of research by which knowledge of the 
steam-engine may be extended. A systematic and experimental investigation 
of the steam-engine involves two sets of conditions Avhich, unless it be in a 
laboratory, can hardly exist together, namely, the time and attention of the 
scientific investigator, and the assistance of a considerable number of trained 
observers. In the engineering laboratory these conditions should exist; 
the first being supplied by the permanent staff', and the second by the 
students as their training advances. 

The making and repeating of the individual observations involved in a 
scientific engine-trial, as well as reducing the results, demands an amount 
of patience and perseverance which is severe on one so young and in¬ 
experienced as a student; but the importance and reality which the research 
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adds to all the detail of the work, as well as the complete attention and 
overlooking which it ensures from those respoiisible, constitute very great 
advantages. 

Having regard to these two purposes, the Committee, Mr John Rams- 
bottom, Mr John Robinson, and the Author, appointed by the Council of 
Owens College to select, amongst other appliances, the steam-engines best 
adapted for the special purposes of the laboratory, decided that the engines, 
while as far as possible representing in their principal membere the most 
approved existing practice in steam-engine construction, should be specially 
designed to afford the utmost facilities for experiments on the use of steam 
throughout the entire range, and, if possible, beyond the limits hitherto 
accomplished in practice. 

As best meeting this demand it ’was decided to have three engines 
working on separate brakes \ All engines to be of the inverted-cylinder 
type, with the walls and covers separately jacketed with steam at boiler- 
pressure, and so arranged that they could he worked with or without steam 
in any or all of the jackets. Each engine to work with steam at any 
pressure up to 200 lbs. per square inch, to run at any piston speed up to 
1,000 feet per minute, and to have expansion-gear to cut off from zero up 
to I of the stroke. One engine to be supplied with air-pump and surface- 
condenser, the other two engines to be furnished with alternative exhausts, 
either into the atmosphere, or into steam-jacketed receivers supplying steam 
to the next engine, each of the receivers also having an alternative supply 
of steam direct from the boiler. The boiler to be of the locomotive type, 
having 5 square feet of grate, to be set in a hot chamber with an economizer 
and alternative chimney and forced draught, on the closed stoke-hold system. 
The condenser to have 200 square feet of cooling surface. The dimensions of 
the engines to be somewhat as follow : 


Engine 

Diameter 

of 

Cylinder 

Stroke 

Diameter 
of Crank¬ 
shaft 

Xo. I (high-pressure). 

inches 
,.. 1 5 

inches 

10 

' inches 

2i 

Xo. II (intermediate;. 

8 

10 

2| 

Xo. Ill (low-pressure) .... 

12 

15 

4 

Air-pump on Xo. Ill . 

9 

4k 

J 

Feed-pump „ . 

: u 

i 

2“' 

1 

1 


In addition to the brake, each engine was to be furnished with a fly- 

* The advantage of having the engines on separate brakes was suggested to the Author by 
Mr J. 1. Thornycroft, M. Inst. C.E. 


0. R. II. 
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wheel, to act as a belt or rope-pulley, weighing about 1,200 lbs., carried on 
a separate shaft with a coupling to the crank-shaft. 

The firm of Messrs Mather and Platt, Salford Iron Works, undertook the 
preparation of the designs and the construction of special engines and boiler 
to meet in all respects the wishes of the Committee, and spared neither 
trouble nor expense in carrying out the work. It was entirely owing to the 
zeal and liberality of this firm that the College was enabled to meet the 
expense of an undertaking iovoI\^ing so much special work. 

The design of the engines, shown in Figs. 1 and 2, contains many novelties. 
These w’-ere not adopted without what appeared to the Committee to be 
suflScient reason, as it was unanimously desired to adhere as far as possible 
to ordinary types. 

As regards the cylinders, pistons, and valves, there are three noticeable 
departures; these were adopted with a view— 

1 . To ensure the completeness and efficiency of the steam-jackets. 

2 . To diminish the resistance to the passage of steam as much as 
possible. 

3. To keep down the clearance. 

4. To obtain an adjustable cut-off from zero at any speed. 

1 . To obtain completeness in jacketing, both ends (or covers) were 
jacketed as well as the walls. To ensure efficiency of the jackets steel 
liners were used and the covers were domed, so that the surfaces should 
free themselves by gravitation from the water resulting from condensation, 
the w’ater being drained from the loAvest point in the jacket spaces. 

2 . To diminish the resistance of the passages, these were abnormally 
large, the area of the ports being 13 per cent, or the area of the piston, 
and the steam-chests were very large. 

3. To diminish clearance, the ports were made straight, and the valves 
brought as close as possible to the cylinder, double valves being used. The 
pistons were formed to occupy the space in the cylinder, except L inch 
clearance at the ends. The result is that in engine No. I the clearance 
space shut in by the main valve is 4 per cent, and 17 per cent, more by 
the rider, and in engines II and III the clearances shut in by the main 
valve are 6 cent, and 2-5 per cent, more by the riders. 

4. To obtain an adjustable cut-off, since at the higher speed the engines 
were intended to run 400 revolutions per minute, it was practically impossible 
to use any form of trip cut-off, Meyer expansion-valves were used on the 
backs of the main valves. 
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The engines are exceptionally strong, being all of them designed to work 
safely with a pressure of 200 lbs. on the square inch, so that the eflfect of 
expansion in one cylinder might be compared with compound or triple 
expansion. 

The frames of the engines are of a somewhat novel form, and their 
purpose may not be immediately apparent. It will be seen, however, that 
the front cover is cast with a kind of entablature or box, connected with 
the base-plate by four wrought-iron columns placed symmetrically as regards 
the piston-rod. The function of these columns is to withstand the vertical 
forces arising from the steam-pressures on the cylinder covers, and to 
maintain the axis of the cylinder vertical against any forces; they are not 
calculated to maintain a horizontal position against lateral forces such as 
might arise from the action of the slide-block. To meet such lateral forces 
the base-plate is prolonged upwards in the form of a strong box standard, the 
upper portion forming the slide-bars, which at the top encircle the piston- 
rod and pass within, but not touching the box cast on the cylinder cover. 
Through the sides of this box are four horizontal set-screws, which grip the 
top of the standard, and so transmit any lateral force directly to the standard, 
as well as admitting of the adjustment necessary to maintain the cylinder 
co-axial with the slide-bars. 

In this way the vertical forces are taken symmetrically, and cause no 
distortion of the engine. The cylinder is held very rigidly by the four 
columns, and the horizontal forces arising from the pressures of steam in 
the pipe, and particularly from the expansion and contraction of the pipes 
under a variation of temperature of more than 800°, are taken by the cast- 
iron standard. And, what led more than anything else to this design, all 
distortion arising from heat is avoided. The heat-connection between the 
cylinder cover at 400° is cut, except for the four columns which are heated 
symmetrically and the four set-pins which conduct very little heat to the 
slide-bars. 

The result appears very satisfactory, the engines running with the slide- 
bars cool at 400 revolutions per minute, doing 100 H.-P. with great steadiness. 

The somewhat peculiar general arrangement of the engines, Figs. 8, 4, 
seems to require a word of explanation. Vertical engines were adopted on 
account of the much greater accessibility they afford to all the parts; also 
because they allow of the water from the steam-jackets being drained back 
into the boiler with a less difference of level between the floors of the 
boiler-house and the engine-room. 

The crank-shafts of the engines were raised 8 feet above the floor in 
order to allow of the floor being kept level and to admit of pulleys 5 feet 
in diameter; also because 3 feet is a convenient height for working the 
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brakes, oiling and adjusting the gearing. The most noticeable feature in 
the arrangement of the engines—the distcince between them—was neces¬ 
sitated by the alternative shaft connections which it was decided to give 
them, and partieiilarl}” by the room required for the belt and rope-gearing, 
and for working the three separate brakes. 



The complete shaft consists of seven separate shafts on separate bearings, 
which can be connected into a single shaft b}" six special coupling-boxes. 
The shaft immediately on the right of each engine carries a brake, and these 
brake-shafts of the two smaller engines carry 11-inch belt-pulleys, 5 feet in 
diameter, weighing 11 cwt., while the brake-shaft for the low-pressure engine 
canles two 15-inch pulleys, 3 feet in diameter, weighing 9 cwt., one for a 
belt and one for ropes. These pulleys act as fly-wheels when the engines 
are working separatel}’; and, in addition to these, there is between the 
brake-shaft of the intermediate engine and the crank-shaft of the low- 
pressure engine an intermediate shaft canwing a 12-inch rope-pulley, 5 feet 
in diameter, weighing 12 cwt., which may be used as an auxiliary fly-wheel 
on this engine. 

When the crank-shafts are working coupled, as a single shaft, at more 
than 200 revolutions per minute, these larger wheels must he removed from 
the shafts. 

A tirst-motion shaft, 16 feet distant and 12 feet high, carries pulleys 3 feet 
in diameter corresponding to those on the engine-shafts, so that the engines 
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can be geared conjointly or separately on to the first-motion, and this again 
geared on to one of the brakes, by which means the efficiency of the gearing 
may well be tested. 



Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 

The coupling-boxes. Figs. 5 and 6, on the main shaft, are intended to 
serve two purposes. (1) To afford a ready means of connecting or discon¬ 
necting the several shafts. (2) To allow of any side-play which may arise 
from the proximity and number of the bearings. 

To serve these purposes it was necessary to have a special flexible 
coupling, which led to the design of a modified form of Oldham's coupling, 
with an intermediate disk, to which the flanges on the shafts are separately 
connected, each with two parallel drag-links at equal distances on each side 
of the shaft. The drag-links, which connect one shaft with the disk, being 
at right angles to those which connect the disk to the other shaft, so that 
the shafts are perfectly free to play laterally. The links are held by pins 
screwed into the flanges and disk. To disconnect the shafts all that is 
necessary is to remove four of these screws and the two links they hold, 
which leaves the shafts free with a considerable interval between them. 
These couplings, while very flexible, transmit a perfectly uniform motion 
and throw no forces on to the bearings. 

The intervals between the engines necessitated by this intermediate 
gearing are, 7 feet between No. I and No. II, and 12 feet between No. II 
and No. III. These intervals entail no evils in the working of the shaft 
except the increased friction arising from the additional weight and number 
of the bearings. This friction may be accurately measured and taken into 
account in determining the brake H.-P. 
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The Arrangement of the Intermediate Steam ConnectioJis, Figs. 3 and 4. 
page 341.—This was adopted in order— 

(1) To allow of the engines— 

Xos. Ij II and III being worked as a triple-expansion condensing engine. 

„ II and III being worked as ci compound condensing engine. 

„ I and II „ „ non-condensing engine. 

„ III „ „ single condensing engine. 

„ I or II „ 5 , „ non^ondensing engine. 

(2) To secure that the steam-supply to each engine, under whatever 
circumstances it might be working, should be dry without intermediate 
drainage, so that the weight of water discharged by the air-pump might 
measure the steam admitted to each engine as steam. 

(3) To bridge over the intervals between the engines without allowing 
the changes of temperature to cause undue stresses in the pipes and the 
supports of the engines. 

The exhaust-passages from No. I and No. II engines are closed respec¬ 
tively by a 4-mch and a 6-inch steam-valve, while an alternative exhaust- 
passage, which may be connected directly with an exhau.st-pipe in the floor 
or closed by a blank flange, is provided. The steam-valves in the exhaust- 
passages open into receivers which supply steam to No. II and No. Ill 
engines respectively, which receivei*s also have alternative connections with 
the main steam-pipe, so that each engine can have a separate steam-supply. 

The jacketed receivei-s, which are the intermediate steam-passages between 
the engines, are cast-iron pipes 6 and 8 feet long respectively, lined with 
wrought-iron pipes 4 inches and 6 inches in diameter, the space between 
the pipe and casting constituting the space for the steam at boiler-pressure. 
These receiver pipes are connected with the engines which they supply by 
S copper pipes of 4 inches and 6 inches diameter respectively, the copper 
pipes serving as expansion-joints; the expansion in the 12-foot interval 
between No. II and No. Ill engines amounting, with 200 lbs. of steam in 
the jackets, to 0‘25 inch. 

The arrangement of the steam-pipe which supplies the receivers was 
adopted in order that the steam might be dry. This pipe leads from a w^ater- 
separator, as a 2|-inch pipe which enters a jacketed receiver No. I, 4 feet 
long, lined with a 24-mch wrought-iron pipe, to prevent condensation of the 
steam after leaving the separator. The receiver leads to a point near No. I 
engine, and is connected with a casting in which are tw’o steam-valves open¬ 
ing into 2 inch copper pipes which lead to the steam-chest of No. I and the 
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receiver between No. I and No II. The other end of the receiver is 
connected through a steam-valve with the receiver between No. II and 
No. III. In this way, whichever engine is receiving steam from the boiler, 
the steam has to traverse a steam-jacketed receiver. 



7ir>vc7 oPW/iffr- Tjt Jitnitnr, 



SteamJ* 

Stentn frtnwJa^ttts. 


Wkhriiwi JacTteU . 


Fig. 7. 


The positions of the boiler and engines, Fig. 7, was adopted to allow not 
only of the water from the jackets on the cylinders, steam-chests, and 
receivers draining back into the boiler, but also to allow of its doing so when 
the pressure of the steam in the separator was 3 lbs. per square inch below 
that in the boiler. 

To ensure this, the level of the water in the boiler is kept 6 feet below 
the lowest jacket to be drained. The boiler-house, which is separated by a 
glass partition from the engine-room, has a floor 5 feet below the engine- 
room, and the level of the water in the boiler is 1 foot above the engine-room 
floor, the boiler being 20 feet distant horizontally from the engines. 

The steam-pipe, 2|- inches in diameter, takes the steam from the top of 
the dome on the boiler and enters the engine-room 2^ feet above the floor; 
immediately in the engine-room is a steam-valve; 2 feet from the wall the 
pipe rises vertically 8 feet, then turns horizontally for 10 feet, and then 
again turns down vertically until it enters the separator. At a height of 
10 feet there is a branch 2 inches in diameter, without a valve, which 
supplies all the jackets with steam at the pressure of the boiler less the 
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resistance of the pipe, which is always less than | lb. on the square inch. 
The main pipe then enters the water-separator through a reducing-valve 
which lowers the pressure 2 lbs.; below this reducing-valve is the steam-pipe 
leading to the receivers, and below this again the steam-drain from the 
jackets enters the separator, and 3 feet below this the water drains from the 
jackets. The separator now descends as a vertical pipe 1| inch in diameter 
to the floor, and then proceeds horizontally until it joins the feed-pipe from 
the economizer just before entering the boiler, having a back valve and 
a stop-valve, and also a blow-off valve. 

The separator for 3 feet at its upper end consists of a vertical cast-iron 
cylinder 6 inches in diameter; it is then reduced to a l|-inch pipe. Com¬ 
municating with the separator at its top, and at a point 1 foot from the 
engine-room floor, is a water-gauge of ordinary construction except that the 
tube is 6 feet long. This gauge shows the level of the water in the separator. 
When the engines are standing with the blow-off shut, the water remains at 
the bottom of the gauge. Any water from the jackets drains back into the 
boiler. If the blow-off is opened the pressure in the separator falls and the 
water rises to balance the excess of pressure in the boiler, which is shown by 
the water-gauge; steam is drawn through the jackets as it cannot pass the 
reducing-valve until the pressure has fallen 2 lbs. below the boiler; in this 
way the engines are heated. 

When the engines are running they draw steam out of the separator 
below the reducing-valve, and hence all the steam is drawn through the 
jackets until the resistance in the passages reaches 2 lbs. on the square inch ; 
the water in the gauge shows the level at which it stands in the separator. 
When the pressure in the separator is 2 lbs. below that of the boiler, the 
water in the separator stands about 5 feet above the floor, w’hich is just the 
bottom of the 6-inch cylinder; the water then as it enters the separator 
gravitates to the boiler. If, however, the stop-valve at the bottom of the 
separator is closed, the water is collected in the 6-inch cylinder, and, as its 
level is shown on the gauge, this furnishes a ready means of measuring the 
condensation from jackets and radiation, ■which measurements may be checked 
by draining off the water through the blow-off. 

In this way the total condensation from jackets and radiation is deter¬ 
mined, and, on consideration, it will appear that herein is an exact measure 
of all the heat supplied from the boiler over and above that w'hich leaves the 
engines as steam. It will also be seen that the separator ensures complete 
\vater drainage of the jackets and a draught of steam through the jackets 
and jacket-pipes. 

The arrangement of jacket-pipes and drains, which is very complex, was 
necessary in order that the walls, back and front covers, steam-chest covers, 
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and receiver-covers for each engine might he separately jacketed, and drained 
both of steam and water. In all there are fifteen separate jackets. 

To ensure an equal passage of steam through all these jackets, it would 
have been desirable, had it been practicable, to supply them in series, so that 
the steam should pass from one to the other; but this, for obvious reasons, 
was impracticable, and it was necessary to so arrange the pipes that the 
head of steam to cause circulation through each jacket should be nearly 
equal 

This is accomplished by carrying the distributing-pipe, inch in diameter, 
throughout the entire length of the engines, as high as practicable. Also 
the steam-collecting drain, 1-|- inch in diameter, and the water-collecting 
drain, 1 inch in diameter, and arranging them so that there might be a fall 
all the way in the direction in which the steam was moving, A branch from 
the steam-pipe with a valve supplies each receiver-jacket on the top, and 
a drain from the bottom of each receiver-jacket branches into two, one branch 
falling to the water-drain, and the other rising to the steam-drain, these 
branches being |-iiich and ^-inch in diameter. 

Each engine has a branch from the distributing-pipe and from each of the 
drains, which can be closed by valves. The branches from the two drains 
unite into one drain before branching to the jackets. Then from the distri¬ 
buting branch on each engine are four branches leading respectively to the 
four jackets on the engines, and in the same way four drains from the 
four jackets unite in the one branch from the drain. The jacket-pipes 
are of copper with iron screwed joints, except the unions, valves, and 
fianged-joints to the covers, which are of brass. The system is extremely 
complex, but nothing short of this would suffice for the special purpose 
of these engines. There are twelve steam-valves, thirty flange connec¬ 
tions, and more than forty unions, and about one hundred elbows, tees, 
and running-]oints. The use of running joints was a mistake; they were 
adopted for simplification, but they should have been unions, it being 
found very difficult to make the back nuts stand. They were first tried 
with red-lead and hemp in the ordinary way; this stood a pressure of 
200 lbs. per square inch for about two days. The couplings were then faced, 
and nothing but a little putty was used, but these failed. Then another 
method was tried which has answered well, and the whole system has been 
working practically tight. 

The Covering of Cylinders, d'c .—The temperature of the steam-jackets, 
about 400° Fahrenheit, rendered the covering of the steam-pipes and 
cylinders a matter of first importance, not only to prevent loss of heat by 
radiation, but to render it possible to operate near the engines. In the first 
instance, the cylinders and receivers were surrounded with 2 inches of glass- 
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wool, and lagged with 2 inches of bajwood, but the glass-wool, being found 
to create gritty dust, was removed, and an inner lagging of soft pine 
substituted for it. The steam-chest covere and the water-sepamtor were 
also lagged in the same way; while all the steam-pipes, except the copper 
expansion-pipes and jacket-pipes, which could not be brought under cover 
of the wood lagging, have been covered with 2 inches asbestos cement. 

The Surface-condenser is of the toi-pedo-boat type of thin copper, 14 inches 
in diameter, and 4 feet long. It has about 160 square feet of heating-surface, 
and receives the steam by an 8-inch exhaust-pipe from the 12-inch engine. 

The Air-pump^ working by side levere from the slide-block of the 12-inch 
engine, is 9 inches in diameter, with a 4|-inch stroke, with foot-valve, piston- 
valve, and cover-valve, and is designed to work up to 400 revolutions per 
minute. 

The condenser and air-pump are conveniently placed on a bracket on the 
standard of the 12-mch engine, which also forms a stage for indicating the 
engine. This stage is 5 feet from the floor, which gives suflficient but not too 
much room for conveniently measuring the water from the hot-well, and the 
condensing water. 

The Feed-pump .—This was adopted in order to maintain a regular feed 
in the boiler, as well as to enable the water from the hot-well to be returned 
to the boiler. It is worked from the rocking-shaft of the air-pump levers; it 
has a plunger 1^ inch in diameter with a 2-inch stroke, and draws water from 
a feed-tank 3 feet below it, discharging into a feed-pipe, which, together 
with the economizer or water-heater, leads through 70 feet of IJ-inch pipe to 
the boiler. The inertia of this column of water becomes very considerable 
when the speed is as great as 400 revolutions per minute, and this, together 
with the 200 lbs. pressure, seemed to render it doubtful whether the pump 
would answer. However, by means of a special device, a cushion of air or 
steam was provided about 4 feet from the pump, and by another device the 
pump was made to start itself, notwithstanding the o-feet draw, so that the 
pump works silently and without trouble up to 400 revolutions. 

The Governors .—For the special investigations into the action of steam, 
governors were unnecessary. The load on the engines being constant, the 
cuts-off fixed, and the supply of steam regular, small variations of speed 
would be of no moment; while any alteration of the pressures of steam or 
cut-off by the governors would only confuse the trials ; besides which, the 
problem of governing engines working in conjunction as regards steam, but 
on separate brakes, was altogether a new one. At the same time, as a matter 
of safety, the complexity of the system, the number and inexperience of the 
observers engaged at any time on the engines, the extreme circumstances as 
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regards the steam-pressure and speed under which the engines were designed 
to work, rendered it imperative that the engines should be so far governed, 
that under no circumstances could the speeds exceed a safe limit, which, with 
the 5-foot cast-iron fly-wheels on the shafts, would be about 600 revolutions 
per minute. 

To meet both these considerations, what seemed to be necessary was 
a safety-governor, which, while it would interfere in no way with the passage 
of steam at speeds below the limit, would with the utmost certainty cut off 
steam at some definite speed before the limit was reached. 

To ensure certainty of action, it was necessary that the governor should 
be permanently geared to the engine, and not merely engaged by a belt. 
And to secure rapidity of action when once the limit of speed was reached, 
it was desirable that there should be as little room as possible for steam 
between the governing-valve and the piston; in other words, that the 
governor should close the expansion-valve. 

The Meyer expansion-valves, which had been selected as peculiarly 
suitable for the purposes of these engines, actuated as they are by screws 
of such moderate pitch that it requires five or six turns to close the valves, 
are not susceptible of being opened and closed by the direct force of 
governor-balls. It therefore became necessary to adopt some form of engage¬ 
ment-governor which, instead of acting on the valve, should act on a clutch 
which engaged the crank-shaft of the engine with the valve-spindle when the 
limit of speed was reached. The clutch here adopted is the Author’s spiral 
steel band-clutch. This clutch, which requires almost an insensible force to 
engage it, is absolutely certain in its hold. 

In order to operate on the valve-spindle it was necessary to use two pair 
of bevel-wheels, which could not be made less than 4 inches and 6 inches in 
diameter. To throw this train of wheels suddenly into gear with a shaft 
making 400 revolutions per minute seemed a doubtful proceeding, but such 
is the softness of action of the clutch, although there is no slipping, that 
there is neither noise nor shock. The engagement is silent and instan¬ 
taneous, so that unless special attention is directed to it the movement of the 
10-inch hand-wheel will probably escape notice. The clutch is as good 
in disengagement as in engagement, and will release the shaft before it has 
turned more than b' or 10^ 

Although the main object of these governors was that of a safety- 
governor, opportunity w^as taken to so design them that they should, if 
required, open the valve as the speed fell, as well as close it as it rose, 
arrangements being made to prevent hunting. The governors so obtained 
are extremely efficient, and afford an excellent means of studying the 




The boiler (Fig. 8) is of the locomotive type with iron tubes and 
fire-box, the shell being of steel inch thick. The tubes are 2 inches in 

external diameter and 8 feet long, giving 160 square feet of tube surface. 
The fire-box is inch thick, 2 feet 3 inches by 2 feet 4 inches, 4 feet high, 
gmng 42 square feet of heating-surface. 

The area of the grate as used is not more than 4 square feet. 

The boiler is furnished with a dome, from the top of which the steam- 
pipe descends and passes out at the side. 
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The feed enters the boiler just below the water-level and in front of the 
fire-box. 

There is an iron smoke-box at the end of the boiler from which there are 
several passages for the gases. The usual passage is beneath the barrel 
of the boiler, 3 feet broad and 6 inches deep, and about 6 feet long, proceed¬ 
ing at a slight inclination downwards towards the fire-box; across this passage 
the feed-pipe ranges backwards and forwards, and a series of scrapers are 
worked to keep the pipes clean. The pipes cross forty times, and give about 
50 square feet of heating-surface, 40 square feet of which is kept clean by the 
scrapeiu In this arrangement the water ascends in the opposite direction to 
that in which the gases descend. The gases, after emerging from the water- 
heater, descend into a flue leading to the chimney, which is 100 feet high, 
and takes the gases from other furnaces, affording generally about f inch 
draught. 

The boiler and water-heater are enclosed in a brick chamber arched over. 
This chamber is 6 feet wide and 9 feet high, extending from the front of the 
fire-box to the end of the smoke-box. 

At the fire-box end a second chamber is built 6 feet by 6 feet and 8 feet 
high. This, by shutting a door, becomes a closed stoke-hold, into which a fan 
can be used to force air at any pressure up to 2 inches of water. 

In this chamber is an injector, a feed-tank, and water-supply, a window 
looking at the safetj^-valves, and a window into the engine-room, also a 
tumbling-hopper for admitting coal. 

There are two 1-inch dead-weight safety-valves on the boiler, loaded to 
200 lbs. on Schaffer and Budenberg’s gauges, i.e., 400 inches of mercury, 
as well as the usual fittings. 


The Measuring Appliances. 

These, in respect of the brake-dynamometers, the indicating gear, the 
gauge for jacket-water, and the tumbling-bay and tank for the condensing 
water, are of a permanent character. Provision is also made for measuring 
the temperature of the gases in the smoke-box as they emei-ge from the 
tubes, and in the flue as they leave the water-heater, and for measuring the 
temperature of the feed before passing the pump, as it enters the boiler after 
passing the water-heater. 

The condensing water is drawn from an iron tank 20 feet by 10 feet by 
10 feet, about 116 feet above the engine-room floor. A permanent mercurial 
gauge in the engine-room always shows the level of water in this tank. 
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The gi'eat head, although, of couree, a waste of power, is of advantage in 
securing regularity of flow. The water after leaving the condenser enters 
a cast-iron tank, 4 feet by 18 inches by 18 inches, from which it issues over 
a tiimbliiig-bay 4 inches wide ; in the tank are bafl3ers and a float, with 
a scale graduated to show in lbs. per minute the quantity running over 
the bay. The water is tiien caught in a second receiving tank and conducted 
to an underground concrete tank 20 by 9 feet by 11 feet, the level of winter 
in which is shown in the engine-room by a water-gauge, and also indicated 
outside by a float. This tank, which has been accurately measured, affords 
a very exact means of checking the indications of the float in the tumbling- 
bay. 

The upper tank holds 12,000 gallons of water, which can be passed 
through the condenser before the tank is empty. When the upper tank is 
empty, if more water is required the quadruple centrifugal pump is set 
in motion, w’hich raises the water at the rate of 10,000 gallons an hour from 
the lower to the upper tank; but it is seldom necessary to resort to this. 
The temperature of the condensing water is measured by a thermometer 
in the pipe leading to the condenser, and after leaving the condenser by 
a thermometer in the float-tank. 

The luater from the hot-well flows into an oil-separating tank, from which 
it overflows on opening a cock, and is caught in a 100-lb. tip-can after 
Mr Bryan Donkin’s pattern, from which it may be tipped into the feed-tank, 
so that the feed and hot-well discharge is measured at one operation. 

The condenser is furnished with a mercurial gauge, which shows the 
absolute pressure in the condenser; also b}" a Bourdon vacuum-gauge, and 
the temperature of the discharge from the hot-well is measured by a ther¬ 
mometer in the hot-well. Tlie water, resulting from radiation and jacket 
condensation, is measured in the water-separatoi*. 

The pressures in the receivers are shown by Bourdon gauges, graduated 
to lbs., w'hich, on the authoriU’ of Messm Schaifer and Budenberg, means 
2 inches of mercury—a fact w’hieh it is important to know in comparing 
these pressures with the indicated pressures. 

Each engine is provided with a counter for recording the revolutions. 

The Indicating Gear (Fig. 1).—The indicator cocks have a clear 4-inch 
way into the cylinder, the cock being placed at the end of a stift' brass tube 
screwed horizontally into the cylinder, and reaching through the 4 inches of 
lagging. The cock itself forms an elbow, to allow the indicator to have 
a vertical position. 

The cocks from the back, and from the front of each cylinder are in the 
same vertical line, so that the indicators stand vertically over each other in 
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a convenient position to receive the motion for the drums. This is obtained, 
in the 12-inch engine from the air-pump levers, and in the other engines 
from levers specially connected by a link with the slide-blocks. 



In all cases the indicators are some feet above the levers, and while the 
motion of the levers is vertical, that of the drums is horizontal. The connec¬ 
tion of the drum with the lever could be made by a simple cord or wire 
passing over the roller on the indicator drum down to the lever; but con- 
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sidering that the chief function of the engines to be regularly indicated, 
and this by inexperienced hands, and that the speeds would sometimes be 
such that the ordinary method of hooking up would be impracticable, some 
more convenient and permanent arrangement seemed desirable. The Author 
was thus led to a device which, from its simplicity and convenience, par¬ 
ticularly in the matter of hooking up, as well as its effect in diminishing 
errors arising from the stiffness and stretching of the cord, seems likely to be 
generally useful. 

This method consists of a |-inch pin wdth a head in the side of the lever, 
a light brass plate -l-inch thick, with a button-hole to permit its passing 
over the head of the pin, and, when pulled up against the pin, allowing of 
considerable w’ear. To this brass is attached a steel wire 19 b.W’.g., long 
enough to reach beyond the furthest indicator, that on the back of the 
cylinder, the wire being held up by a spiral wire spring of such length 
and stiffness that it will stretch 6 inches under a force of 26 lbs. without 
causing undue stress in the ware. 

The wire connecting the lever with the spring passes the indicators, and 
is furnished in convenient positions with tw’o buttons for hooking on the 
cords of each of the indicatoi^. This is effected by having a light forked 
hook attached to the end of the cord, which has only to be pulled beyond 
the button, and one limb of the fork placed on each side of the wire and 
then let go, when the spring of the drum pulls the hook up against the 
button. Thus hooking up can be accomplished with facility and certainty 
at whatever speed the indicator is running. The length of the cord is 
reduced to a minimum at both ends of the cylinder. 

In these engines, where the pistons of the indieatoi's have a motion 
parallel to that of the pistons of the engines, the cord has to turn a right 
angle between the drum and the hook. This might be effected by the 
rollers on the indicator: but as they are usually very small and not adapted 
for wear, two clips are made to pinch on to the indicator cocks on the 
cylinder. The clips have circular sockets in line with the motion of the 
piston of the engine with a set-screw; through these passes a -^-inch steel 
rod, long enough to carry an adjustable arm to hold the end of the spring, 
and two adjustable rollers 2 inches in diameter for the cords to pass over. 

The Hydraulic Brahe Dynamometers (Figs. 10 to 14).—These are a very 
important feature of the system. They are the result of a special investi¬ 
gation as to the possibilities afforded by hydraulic brakes, undertaken by 
the Author during the time when the engines were under the consideration 
(»f the Committee and before anything -was decided. 

Having had a great deal of experience with almost every conceivable 
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which in all cases leave much to be desired, paiticuiarly where, as in a ease 
like this, work on the brake is the sole object of the engines. 

i 



Fi?. 13. 


(1) Such brakes recpiire constant observation and watching. 

(2) A single engine cannot be started without relieving the load. 

(3) Such brakes are cumbersome and are not easily adapted to measure 
greatly different powers. 

(4) Any particular brake cannot without considerable pulling about, such 
as altogether removing the brake and brake-wheel, be rendered altogether 
nugatory. It was desirable :— 
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1. That the brakes should be certain in their action without any atten¬ 
tion while the engines were running. 



Fig. 14. 


2. That they should leave the engines free to start, and then take up 
their load without attention. 

3. That they should be put on and off by a simple operation. 

4. That when turned off they should offer no sensible resistance to the 
engines. 

5. That they should be capable of being so adjusted as to impose any 
particular resistance, from zero to the greatest, at any speed at which it was 
desired to run the engines. 

0. That the resistance of the brake, when once adjusted, should be 
independent of the speed of the engine. 

7. That the necessary size and structure of the brakes should not be 
such as to iiicouimude or hamper the engines. 

8. That the resistance of the brake should admit of absolute determin¬ 
ation from a single observation. 
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Of these attributes 1 and 2 belong to all tiiiici resistanee, such as that of 
the screws of steam-ships or centrifugal pumps, in which cases the resistance, 
varying as the square of the speed, is zero when the engines start. 

If the casing of a centrifugal pump, or the tank in which a paddle or 
screw works, be suspended on the crank-shaft, making a complete balance 
when the shaft is at rest, then, when the shaft is in motion, the moment 
of resistance on the shaft will be exactly equal to the moment to turn the 
casing round the shaft. This can be readily and absolutely measured by 
suspending weights at a definite horizontal distance from the shaft. The 
firet published account of this form of brake having been made use of for 
dynamometric measurement was by Him*, in his investigation for the 
verification of Joules mechanical equivalent of heat, and was subsequently 
adopted by Joule in his second determiiiatiun. 


In neither of these case>, to the Authors knowledge, was there any 
attempt to vary the resistance at a constant speed. 


Having occasion to use a dynamometer for measuring the resistance on 
the shaft of a multiple steam-turbine at speeds of 12,000 revolutions per 
minute, which was engaging his attention in 1876, the Author made use 
of a brake, having a centrifugal pump suspended on the shaft and working 
into itself. The resistance, or head against which the pump was working, 
was regulated by a valve between the exit and inlet passages, that is, 
in the external circuit made by the water. This was brought before the 
Mechanical Section of the British Association in 1877. At the same 
meeting, Mr William Froude gave an account of his hydraulic brake, for 
measuring the power of large engines, in which the resistance was regulated 
on the same principle as that adopted by the Author, namely, by adjusting 
diaphragms or sluices in the passages between the revolving wheel and the 
casing. In other respects Mr Froude’s brake differed essentially from any 
of those previously used, being designed to obtain a maximum resistance 
with a given sized wheel. For this purpose Mr Froude invented an internal 
arrangement which affords a resistance out of all comparison with any other 
form. 


Since great resistance, admitting uf sinaii brakes, was of extreme import¬ 
ance for these engines, the first step in the special investigation was the 
construction of a model Fronde’s brake with a 4-inch wheel; the object 
of which was to ascertain how far the sluices would act in maintaining a 
constant resistance at any particular speed, and what was the minimum 
resistance when the sluices were closed. 

With this brake it was foaiicl that the minimum resistance was about- 
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0-08 of the maximum; a hardly satisfactory range, considering it was desired 
to run the engines at a constant load at from 100 to 400 revolutions per 
minute, the maximum resistance of the brake ranging from 1 to 16, so that 
the minimum at 400 would be 26 per cent, greater than the maximum at 
100 revolutions, apart from the fact that closing the sluices would not render 
the brake nugatory. 

This, however, was of small importance compared with another fact 
revealed by these experiments. When the speed of the brake-wheel 
exceeded a certain small limit, determined by the head of water under 
which it was working, the maximum resistance gradually fell off in a 
surprising and somewhat irregular manner. This falling off was found to 
be owing to the brake partially emptying itself of water, due to the air 
from the water gradually accumulating in the centre of the vortex—a fact 
which, if not dealt with, threatened to render such brakes useless for the 
purpose of these engines. 

The argument was simple: in a vortex the pressure at the centre is less 
than the pressure at the outside. The pressure at the outside in these 
brakes is determined by the atmosphere, and the small head under which 
they are working; and the outside forms a closed surface. The pressure 
at the centre will therefore, at different speeds, fall below the pressure of 
the atmosphere. Air will be drawn from the water and accumulated in the 
centre, occupying the space of the water and diminishing the resistance; 
and, owing to various causes, the action will be irregular. This would be 
prevented if passages could be carried through the outside to the axis of 
the vortex, carrying a supply of water at or above the pressure of the 
atmosphere, so as to prevent the pressure at this point falling below that of 
the atmosphere. This was accomplished by perforating the vanes of the 
wheel, and supplying water through the perforations. It also appeared 
that, by having similar perforations in the casing open to the atmosphere, 
the pressure at the centre of the vortex could be rendered constant, whatever 
the supply of water and speed of the wheel; so that it would then be 
l)ossibie to run the brake partial!}' full, and regulate the resistance, from 
nothing to the maximum, without the sluices. These conclusions having 
been verified on a model, it was decided to arrange the engines with the 
shafts ill line, with three brakes on the shafts; and the brakes, with 18-inch 
wheels, were designed according to the resistance given by the model. The 
brakes promised all the attributes desirable, except that of running with a 
cuiistaiit load under var\'iiig speeds. This matter was considered during their 
construction, and an automatic arrangement was devised acting on cocks 
regulating the supply and exit of the water to and from the brake necessary 
to keep it cool, the lifting of the lever opening the exit and closing the 
supply, so as to diminish the quantity in the brake, and vice versa. 
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The daoger of such an arraiigeiiieiit hiiiitiug was carefully considered, 
and precautions were taken. The brakes were constructed by [Messrs Mather 
and Platt at the same time with the engines, and the engines started with 
the brakes and automatic gear complete. During the twelve months they 
have been running the brakes have demaiidiid and received no attention 
whatever. They are easily tested for balance. The}’ have neither fixed nor 
spring attachment, except the bearing on the shaft. They are loaded on a 
4-foot lever, with 2-inch play between the stops. When the speed of the 
engines reaches about 20 revolutions per minute, the levers rise (whatever 
load they have on), and, though always in slight motion, they do not vary 
4-inch until the engines stop; during the run the load on the brakes may 
be altered at will, wdthoiit any other adjustment. 


The Engine Trials. 

Before commeuciiig the trials, the object to which they w’ere to be 
directed, and the manner in which they should be conducted, were carefull}' 
considered, and it was decided:— 

1. That the purpose of the trials should be the elucidation of the general 
laws of the action of steam in the steam-engine, and the more general circum¬ 
stances on which these laws depend. 

2. That, from the commencement, the trials should be sj’stematic; 
certain definite conditions being aimed at, and the trials under each set 
of conditions continued until consistent results should be obtained, showing 
how far the conditions had been achieved. 

3. That -there should be no casual nor unrecorded trials, but that all 
trials should be considered of the same degree of importance. 

4. That observations should be noted and reduced on special forms 
according to a definite system, to be carefully preserved for future reference; 
and that a synopsis of the mean results of each trial should be entered 
forthwith in a special record for ready comparison. 

The trials have ail so iar been conducted as part of the regular work 
of the laboratory, under the superintendence of the Author, Mr Foster 
(assistant in the laboratory) having general charge of the appliances, and 
the fireman (Mr Joseph Hall) firing and driving the engines. The detailed 
observations were taken and reduced by students (about fourteen on each 
trial) under the supervision of Mr Mackiiiaon, demonstrator of the laboratory. 

Diagrams are taken every half-hour simultaneously from the sLx ends by 

students, who have charge of their re 4 jecti\'e indicators for the trial. 
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The same students also reduce the diagrams in the intervals. The three 
counters are read every ten minutes by three students, who have respectively 
charge of the counters and running of the three engines, calculating the 
brake H.-P. as the trial proceeds, and noting any circumstance connected 
with the resistance or running of the engine. 

One student has charge of the 100 lb. tip-can, which measures the water 
from the hot-well; and another has charge of the condensing water, noting 
the temperature and quantity given by the float every ten minutes. Another 
student measures the rate of discharge from the jackets every half-hour. A 
student watches the coal-weighing and firing. A student takes the tem¬ 
peratures of the hot-well and feed before and after passing the economizer, 
and the temperature of the air in the smoke-box and flue before and after 
passing the economizer. Each student reduces his observations as he pro¬ 
ceeds, so that within a few minutes of the end of the trial the reduction is 
completed. 

The results are then examined by Mr Mackinnon, checked and entered 
in the permanent record, the original diagrams and notes of each trial being 
carefully preserved. 

Two series of trials have been conducted, the one by regular students 
between 9.30 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. The other by evening students between 
6.30 P.M. and 9 p.m., one of each series being made every week. 

In the day trials the fire is lighted the first thing in the morning, and 
steam is got up quietly. As the steam rises it is blown freely through the 
jackets to heat the engines. If the trial is to be made with jackets, the 
blowing through all the jackets is continued until the boiler-pressure reaches 
200 lbs. on the gauges. Should the trial be without jackets, the jacket- 
covei's on the low-pressure engine are closed when the pressure has reached 
about 40 lbs., and the air-cock is opened; those on the intermediate cylinder 
when the pressure reaches about 80 lbs., and those on the high-pressure 
cylinder at 200 lbs. In all cases the engines are started, and are allowed 
to run just as required for the trial for one hour. The engines are then 
stopped fifteen minutes before the trial, the fire is drawn, and the readings 
of the counters and level of the water in the boiler and tanks are taken; 
14 lbs. of wood and 14 lbs. of coal are allowed for the waste of relighting, 
starting, and stopping. The run then commences; the coal is weighed out 
in charges of 100 lbs., each charge being shot from the scale-pan into the 
hopper in the firing-chamber, and completely consumed before the next 
weighing is admitted. 

The boiler is fed continuously by the feed-pump, either from the water 
from the hot-well or, in some trials, from the water from the condenser. 
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The runs have generally been for six hours, except when forced draught is 
used, in which case they are about four hours. 

After the last coal has been put on the fire, the engines are run as long 
as steam can be kept up, care being taken to bring the level of the water in 
the boiler at stopping exactly to that at starting, any difference being allowed 
for as lo lbs. for each inch. 

The ashes which fall through the bare are burned during the trial, and 
the ashes after the trial are generally weighed, but no account is taken of 
them, nor of any fuel that may be left in the grate. 

This was adopted, after trying several systems, as being workable and 
very definite: nor does it appear, on comparing the results from the long 
with those of the short trials, that the one has any sensible advantage over 
the other. During the experiment the regulator is fully open, and a definite 
quantity of water run through the condenser. The engines, therefore, take 
all the steam the boilers will produce, the load on the brakes just balancing 
the pressure of steam, so that the speed is regulated by the rate at which 
steam is made in the boiler, that is, by the draught-gauge. As it was 
intended that the scope of these trials should include as far as possible all 
conditions under which steam may be used, there was no particular reason 
for commencing wdth one set of conditions rather than another, except such 
as arose from convenience, and out of consideration for the engines them¬ 
selves. The fact that the engines were new, and wanted running to bring 
the bearings into order, as well as the number of students to be employed, 
led to the first series of trials being made 'with triple expansion and full 
pressures of steam. 


The Results of the Trials. 

The trials commenced in March 1S8S, and were continued at the rate 
of two a week till June; in all twenty trials were made and recorded, the 
engines being then complete with the exception of lagging. 

These early trials with 200 lbs. pressure triple expansion, with and 
without steam-jackets, and various degrees of expansion, gave very definite 
results. But they also revealed the fact that the linings of the cylinders 
leaked at pressures above 170 lbs. per square inch, and that the joints in 
the jacket-pipes could not be made tu hold. They also showed that, not¬ 
withstanding the precautions taken, the jackets were liable to fall off in 
efficiency. The effect of the leaks was not great on the general economy 
of the engines, and might easily have passed unnoticed but for the rigour 
of the tests to which they were subjected. 
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At 250 revolutions per minute the thermal efficiency of the engine with 
jackets was 

Heat equivalent of indicated work per minute ^ 0*175 
Heat discharged + heat equivalent of indicated work 

Coal per H.-P . = 1*48 lb. 


The leaks, however, tended to confuse the diagrams, and opportunity was 
taken of the long vacation, during which the trials were discontinued, to 
reset the linings of the cylinders. The lagging of the engines was completed 
ixs far as it was thought desirable. 

The trials were continued in October, when the linings proved to be 
perfectly tight, and although at first the jacket-pipes leaked occasionally, the 
leakage was not of any sensible magnitude. The jackets were, however, still 
found liable to fall off in effect at low speeds. The trial with the jackets was 
therefore repeated many times, small alterations being made in the jacket- 
pipes, until consistent results were obtained with speeds of 250 revolutions 
per minute, giving thermal efficiency, calculated as before, 0*20, coal per 
indicated h.-p., 1*33 lb. Corresponding trials without the jackets were then 
made, followed by trials at higher and lower speeds with and without the 
jackets. These furnish a complete series of trials of triple-expansion engines 
working with about 200 lbs. boiler pressure, at piston speeds from 250 to 
1000 feet per minute. 

Appendix, Table I, shows the mean results as recorded for three trials at 
different speeds with and without jackets. Only one trial at each speed is 
given, though several trials have been recorded, the results not differing by 
1 per cent. 


Lines 4 to 29 contain the mean results from the engines. 


„ 30 to 42 

,, 43 to 48 

„ 49 to 59 

„ 60 to 70 

and power. 


the heat discharged from the engines. 

„ received by the engines. 

„ received from the furnace, 

the general relations between the coal, heat, water 


It *vrill be noticed that the three engines do nut run at the same speed in 
the same trial. This is a matter of great importance, and shows the ad¬ 
vantage of having fn* such trials as these the engines working on separate 
brakes. 


The cut-off" in each cylinder regulates the fall of pressure in that cylinder, 
but the pressure in the receiver into which it discharges is determined so as 
to equalize the steam received, and the steam drains off* into the next 


engine. 
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If, then, the shafts are coupled, there can be only one ratio of expansion, 
which will make the terminal pressures in the cylinder correspond with the 
pressures in the receivers. But when the shafts are free the engines adjust 
themselves so that they pass the same quaniit}' of steam, and the cuts-off 
are easily armnged to bring the terminal pressure into accordance with the 
pressure in the receivers. Thus, with these three separate engines, the full 
economic advantage of all degrees of expansion can be obtained. To do this 
with coupled engines would require a different ratio of cylinder volumes for 
each degree of expansion, these trials showing distinctly what should be the 
cylinder volume for each degree with coupled engines. 

The Checkimj of the Results .—The system rendered |x>ssible by the use of 
a surface-condenser, of accurately measuring the water \vhich has passed 
through the engines, as well as the heat discharged from the condenser, and 
the feed-water, give> a certainty to the results of the trials not otherwise to 
be obtained. There will be always a loss between the water supplied to the 
feed-pump and that received b}* the engines; hence, unless the loss is 
definitely known, the actual water received by the engines can only be 
surmised. 

In the first forty of these trials the water discharged from the engines, 
after being measured, has been returned to the boiler, the deficiency being 
carefully ascertained; and in no case where this has been done has the 
deficiency amounted to less than i-lb. per minute, although there were 
no visible or perceivable leaks of any sort from joints or glands, and the 
boiler, when tested with water-pressure before and after the experiment, 
has showm no leak. Great pains have been taken to find where this 
water went, but without success, though it certainly did not go through 
the engines. 

The importance of this point in determining the action of steam in 
the cylinder is fundamental. It is only by knowing the quantity of water 
passing through tiie engines that it is possible to compare the actual diagrams 
with a theoretical diagram; and the difierence betw’een the feed and the 
hot-well discharge w'ould in these engines generally amount to fi’om 5 to 
10 per cent., and would vitiate any such comparison. Ab it is, all com¬ 
parisons have been made from the water discharged from the hot-well 

Since each lb. of dry saturated steam condensed w’oiild give up about 
1000 thermal-units to the condensing water, the measures of water from the 
hot-well and heat from the condenser keep a useful running check upon each 
other. It is found that the heat measured (in 1000 thermal units) is about 
4 per cent, greater than the water measured in ibs. when the jackets are on, 
and from 1 to 2 joer cent, less when the jackets are off*. 

An exact calculation, as to the heat discharged per lb. of W’ater, must 
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involve certain assumptions, of the accuracy of which a careful comparison 
with the measured heat aifords a valuable test. Such a comparison is shown 
in Appendix, Table II, 

For the trials with the jackets on, the calculations are made on the 
assumption that the steam is released as dry saturated steam, and carries 
with it into the condenser the heat of evaporation at release pressure from 
the temperature of the hot-well, less the external work of evaporation and 
plii.s the work done by the piston in discharging the exhaust. This expressed 
in quantities from Professor Rankine’s Table is 

772 


In this calculation no account is taken of the additional heat received by 
the steam, during its passage from the cylinder into the condenser, from the 
hot walls of the passages. 

For the trials without jackets, the calculations are made on the assumption 
that the steam is admitted into the low-pressure cylinder as dry saturated 
steam, carrying into the cylinder the total heat of evaporation from the 
temperature of the condenser at the temperature of admission, and that it 
carries this heat, less the heat equivalent of the indicated work done in this 
cylinder per lb. of steam, into the condenser, which, expressed in Professor 
Rankines quantities, is 

Hi — _ (I. H.-p.) X 42- 7__ 

772 lbs. per minute from the hot-well * 

This calculation, therefore, takes no account of the heat that must be lost 
by the steam in suppl}ing the heat to be radiated from the exterior of the 
cylinder. 

Since important actions are not taken into account in these Ccdculations, 
the resulting quantities cannot be considered an absolute check upon the 
observed quantities; they constitute, however, a valuable relative check. 
Thus in Trials 44, 33, 56 (with jackets) the observed discharges of heat 
are greater than the calculated by amounts which diminish slightly as the 
speed increases. These differences, about 5 per cent, of the total heat dis¬ 
charged, which will be the subject of farther remark, reveal no inconsistency 
in the observed results, which so far check each other. On the other hand, 
in the trials 41, 35, 40 (without jackets), while the observed discharges (for 
trials 35 and 40) are from I to 2 per cent, below those calculated, allowing a 
margin for external radiation, the observed discharge for trial 41 is about 
5 per cent, larger than the calculated, an inconsistency which shows error of 
observation somewhere. Table II does not supply sufficient evidence to 
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locate the error, but this is foinid in Table I in the quantities given under 
the head radiation (line 41). 

This radiation is obtained as the balance of the total heat received from 
the boiler (in the water from the hot-well as dry steam, and in the jacket 
water), and the total heat discharged as heat and work; hence any error in 
measuring the heat discharged, or the water from the hot-well, would affect 
the apparent radiation. Since all the trials without jackets are made under 
approximately the same radiating conditions, and these conditions are such 
as would cause slightly less radiation than the trials with jackets, the actual 
radiation in the trials without jackets must have been nearly the same, and 
somewhat less than in the trials with jackets. In Table I the radiation for 
trial 41 is 503 thermal units per minute, 897 for 35, 1170 for 40, and 1266 
for the trials with jackets, so that the radiation in trial 41 is clearly some 
500 thermal units per minute too small. This might be due to an error 
either in the hot-well discharge or in the heat discharge; but as the former 
would affect the heat per lb. of coal (line 62), and so bring this trial out 
of accord with the others, it seems that the error is in the heat dis¬ 
charged. 

The correction that would bring the observed heat discharged in 
Table II, trial 41, into accord with the others is 60 thermal units per lb., 
or 460 thermal units per minute, w^hich heat, transferred to the radiation, 
would bring this to 963, or nearly the mean of that for trials 35 and 40. 
This shows the completeness of the check throughout these results. 

The Radiation .—The slight differences which are shown in this quantity, 
Table I, line 41, for all the trials with jackets, may have been due to 
differences of temperature in the engine-room. The mean radiation with 
200 lbs. steam in the jackets is 1266 thermal units per minute, and the 
mean radiation in the trials with the cylinder jackets shut off (omitting 41) 
is 1037, the difference being 229, with or without jackets, at a pressure 
of 200 lbs. per square inch. This is exclusive of radiation from the boiler. 

Tlie Heat Abstracted daring Exhaust .—That during the exhaust the 
water in the cylinder, which has resulted from condensation, is re-evaporated 
by heat from the walls is well established, and it has been often suggested 
that the steam leaving the cylinder ma}' be somewhat superheated by the 
hot walls of the passages. The excess of the observed heat discharged over 
tliat calculated in Appendix, Table II, might be explained by the second of 
these causes, but not by the hrst, since the diagrams all show that the steam 
was in the condition of dry saturated steam at release; besides which, the 
calculated heat takes account of all tlie heat it could so possess. To account 
for this difference, which amounts to 5 per cent, of the total heat discharged, 
by supposing the steam superheated would be to suppose the temperature of 
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the steam raised from 70° to 100° above the temperature of the condenser. 
Considering that the temperature of the steam in the jackets was 250° 
higher than that in the condenser, there would be nothing apparently 
impossible in thus superheating the steam while passing through the ports 
and exhaust passage heated by the jackets. Such a rise of temperature 
would, however, be apparent in the exhaust pipe if sought for; and as 
thermometei^ showed that the temperature of this did not rise at any time 
to more than 140° Fahrenheit, which temperature corresponded with the 
pressure of steam in the condenser, it is evident that this heat did not go to 
raise the temperature of the efHuent steam. The fact that the difference 
varies so little with the speed of the engine suggests that this absorption of 
heat is consequent, in some way, on the mechanical action to which the steam 
is subject during exhaust, in a similar manner to that in which the heat 
supplied by the jackets to the cylinder is conseriuent on the expansion, and 
this appears to be the case. 

The steam in the cylinder at release expands down to the pressure of the 
condenser. The expansion takes place partly in the cylinder, partly in the 
passages, and will be attended by liquefaction similar to that which results 
from ordinary expansion. The liquid, thus formed, may Be re-evaporated, 
from the hot walls of the cylinder and the passages, without raising the 
temperature of the steam above that of the condenser. This expansion is 
from the volume (per lb.) at release to the volume (per lb.) at the pressure 
in the condenser, and the amount of heat for re-evaporation can be de¬ 
finitely estimated. In trials 44, 35, 56 respectively, this heat amounts to 
84, 87, 71 thermal units per lb. of steam. Some considerable portion of 
the heat wmuld be supplied from the work done by the steam against the 
resistance in the passages, which would be directly reconverted into heat; 
but the greater portion would have to be obtained from the surfaces, or else 
the steam would enter the exhaust in a supersaturated condition. The 
excesses of the observed heat over the calculated, Appendix, Table II, are 64, 
29, 31 thermal units per lb., being well within the heat necessary to re¬ 
evaporate the water, after making allowance for the friction of the passages. 
This heat, it is to be noticed, is acquired by the steam from the 'walls after 
the steam has done its work in the cylinder', and must be supplied either by 
the jackets or by the condensation in the steam-chest, ports, and cylinder. 
It therefore represents heat which passes direct through the engine, without 
effecting any work, and is a loss of between 3 and 6 per cent, of the theoretical 
efficiency of the steam. 

The Diagrams have been taken with six Crosby indicators, and with 
.springs as low as the speeds and pressures would admit. 

The reduction is effected by measuring ten breadths, the pressure and 
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back-pressure from the atmospheric line, and then the effective preasiire, so 
that the results check, and may be directly used to obtain a mean diagram. 
These results have been several times checked by a planimeter, without 
establishing any sensible difference. As regaixls the diagrams themselves, 
every precaution has been taken to ensure accuracy, and there is no reason to 
suppose that there are any prevailing en*ors of 1 per cent., although errors of 
the instruments, and, indeed, of all indicatore, when subjected to certain par¬ 
ticular tests, are much greater than this. The check afforded by the brake- 
power, although it would not reveal a prevailing error of 2 or 3 per cent., 
has this important effect, that it does away with any possible bias that 
might result from enthusiasm to obtain high indicated power, for by so 
doing the effect would be to lower the mechanical efficiency of the engine. 

It is, however, the consistent agreement of the curves of expansion, as 
indicated, with the theoretical curve for the weight of absolute steam shown 
by the water discharged to have passed through the engine, that gives the 
greatest confidence in the indicated results. 

The Reduction of the Diagrams to a mean Compound Diagram, —Con¬ 
sidering the important place which must be occupied by mean compound 
diagrams, in comparing the results of the various trials in such an extended 
investigation of the steam-engine, it was necessary that some system of 
reduction should be adhered to, and the choice of this system was a matter 
of the first importance. There was one peculiaidty about the working of 
these engines which necessitated a departure from any methods previously 
adopted, namely, the unequal speeds of the three engines. This fact had 
great influence in determining the system adopted. Except as affected by 
this, the metiiods of reduction did not differ from one or other of the plans 
usually followed. 

The reduction of the twenty-four diagrams, taken during a trial from each 
engine, is effected by finding the means of each of the twenty measured 
distances from the atmospheric line, which are then reduced to a common 
scale, 10 lbs. to an inch. These ordinates are then plotted, so as to project 
the diagram to a length determined, as will be subsequently described. The 
volumes of clearance, 4 per cent, on engine I, and 6 per cent, on engines II 
and III, valve-clearance I’bo per cent, on engine I, and 2*5 on engines II and 
III, are then added to obtain the line of zero volume. Thus, a compound 
diagram is obtained showing the relation of volumes and pressures of the 
whole steam in each of the cylinders. To reduce this diagram, to show the re¬ 
lation of volume and of pressure of the steam discharged from the cylinder, an 
ideal compres.siou-line is drawn through the point of the actual compression- 
curve which corresponds to the closing of the exhaust. Horizontal lines are 
next draw’ll across the diagram, cutting the expansion-curve, the compression- 
line, and the ideal line, and each of these horizontal lines is set back until 
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the point which was the ideal compression-cnrve reaches the line of zero 
volume. Then the positions taken by the points from the expansion-line 
and the actual compression-line show the volume of steam in the cylinder 
over and above the volume of that which is shut in at exhaust. All this 
reduction may be done arithmetically, or by plotting. The result is that, 
while the area of the diagram has not been altered, the actual expansion and 
compression-line for the steam passing through the engine is obtained; 
Rankine's curve of saturation for the weight of steam discharged is then 
drawn. On account of the varying difference between the speeds of these 
engines, the lengths for the compound diagram could not be obtained by 
simply projecting the lengths of the separate diagrams, so that they should 
be proportional to the effective volumes of the several cylinders. It was 
necessary to project them so that they should be proportional to the products 
of the effective volumes of each engine multiplied by its revolutions per 
minute. Slight as this necessary modification may appear, it does away with 
the idea of a relation between the area of a diagram and the size of the 
engine, which, once got rid of, leaves it apparent that the separate diagrams 
express nothing but the relation which holds between the pressures and 
volumes of a certain quantity of steam, which quantity may be changed by 
altering the scale of length of the diagrams. Having once realized this, the 
advantage becomes apparent, in instituting comparisons between a number 
of engine trials, of taking the common scale of length for the diagrams to be 
such that they all express the relation between the volume and the pressure 
of the common unit (1 lb.) adopted for the weight of steam. This common 
scale is readily obtained by dividing the product of effective volumes, multi¬ 
plied by revolutions, by the weight of steam passing through the engines 
per minute, and taking the result as the length of the diagram in any 
iinifonn scale; -|-inch to the cubic foot has been that adopted for the first 
reduction in these trials, the pressures being plotted to 10 lbs. to an inch. 

The diagrams, Fig. 15, p. 370, are such mean diagrams, showing the 
lbs. per square inch pressure and cubic feet volume for each lb. of steam 
passing through the engines, also Rankine’s curve for saturated steam to the 
same scale. In these diagrams:— 


The extreme length of the diagram = 

The distance from the line of zero | 
volume to the expansion or' _ 
compression-curve at any par-j 
ticiilar [)ressure.' 


the effective volume swept by the 
piston for each lb. of steam 
through the engines. 

the volume of the steam in the 
cylinder at that pressure, less 
the steam shut in at com¬ 
pression per lb. of steam through 
the engine. 
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effective work per lb. of steam. 

fthe volume of initial steam per lb. 

of steam rendered non-effective 
[ by clearance. 

I the volume of steam per lb. of steam 
1 through the engines absent on 
j account of condensation, priming 
t and leakage. 

the effective ratio of expansion. 


The clearness and simplicity of the comparison which these diagmms 
institute between the areas actually occupied, and those which would have 
been occupied had the steam been saturated, renders it possible, as well as 
desirable, to state exactly in what relation the areas stand as regards the 
theory and economy of the engine. 

The area enclosed between the limits of pressure and volume by the line 
of zero volume, the line of condenser pressure, and the saturated curve, 
expresses in foot-lbs., the greatest possible amount of heat that can be 
converted into work, through the agency of 1 lb. of steam maintained in a 
state of saturation between these limits. The areas included in the measured 
diagrams represent the heat which has been so converted by the agenc}- of 
each lb. through the engines, and the various intervening areas represent loss 
in conversion. 

These are facts which it is important to bear in mind in dealing mth 
jacketed engines, in which 1 lb. of steam i-hrough the engines does not 
represent a certain quantity of heat, which will be the same whether it is 
realized or not. For such engines it is impossible to make the diagrams 
represent the comparative efficiencies actual and theoretical. With un¬ 
jacketed engines, the case is different, as the lb. of steam represents, at 
a particular pressure, a definite quantity of heat through the engine, how¬ 
ever much of it is converted, and if a special adiabatic line be substituted 
for the saturated line, the relation of areas will be the relation of efficiencies. 
In the present case, however, it seemed better to treat all the diagrams in 
the same way, and to make a separate comparison of the efficiencies with the 
highest theoretical efficiency between the same limits. With the unjacketed 
as well as with the jacketed trials, the theoretical efficiency has been 
calculated as for saturated steam. This comparison for all the trials is 
given in Appendix, Table III. 


The area enclosed in the diagram = 

The distance to the right between 
the compression-line and that 
of no volume measures. 

The distance betw’'een the expan¬ 
sion-line and the saturation- 
curve ... 

The ratio of the horizontal dis-' 
tances from the line of zero! 
volume to the curve at cut-off 
and release.... 
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The Coxdexsatiox, Proiixg axd Leakage of Steam ix the 
Cylinders, as shown in the Diagrams. 

Therr arr two quantities which it is almost iiiipossibh^ to siqiarate by the 
inherent evidence of the diagrams. 

The missing quantity, to use Mr Willans' expression, which is here shown 
by the horizontal breadth of the black band, may equally well arise from the 
steam having escaped by the piston, or having been temporaril}" converted 
into water. 

This much, however, is evident from the diagrams, that with steam in the 
jackets, in whatever manner the steam has vanished in the high-pressure 
engine, it has all reappeared before the end of the stroke in the inter¬ 
mediate engine, and though some of it has disappeared at the cut-off in the 
low-pressure cylinder, it has reappeared again before the end of the .stroke. 
Hence it seems that there is no escape of steam by the pistons of these two 
engines. 

The question remains, however, as to whether steam has not escaped 
by the pistons of the high-pressure engine, and through the valves, during 
expansion into the cylinders of the intermediate and low-pressure engines. 

Certain differences in the diagrams taken from No. II engine, when 

working with different cuts-off, suggested that the rider valves were held 

somewhat off the back of the main valve by the spindle, so that they leaked 
steam until the pressure in the cylinder was sufficiently lower than that 

in the steam-chest to spring the spindle and force the valves home. It 

became particularly evident in the lifty-lifth trial, and then the cover was 
removed and the conclusion veritied. This source of error was put right, 
and the fifty-sixth trial, as compared with the earlier ones, shows what has 
been the effect of leakage in these, namely, the breadth of the black band 
towards the tops of the diagram from No. II engine. 

When the covers were last put on, in August, 1888, the cylinders and 
valve-faces were all in equally good condition, and there has been no leak 
from the jackets, while the engines were standing with full pressure in 
the jackets. The regulators opening into the intermediate receivers were 
made tight in August, 1888, and were not again opened till after the forty- 
sixth trial. There was then occasion to open them, and as the engines were 
standing preparatory to starting the fifty-sixth trial, it was seen that steam 
was leaking into No. II receiver, probably about -J-lb. per minute: as the 
valve was found to be shut, there was nothing to be done, so the trial was 
run; and. as was to be expected, the diagrams from No. I engine show what, 
Considering^ the circumstances, is an unusually large black band. 


24-^2 
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In the absence of definite evidence of leakage, the Author concludes that 
the missing quantity shown by the black band is everywhere due to con¬ 
densation. 

It is not the intention in this Paper to endeavour to establish a complete 
theory of cylinder-condensation. Though it may be well to state that, before 
designing the engines, the theory was carefully considered and formulated, 
leaving only the arbitrary constants to be determined from the experiments. 
For anything like a complete determination of these constants, the experi¬ 
ments have not sufficiently advanced; but this is not necessary to show that 
in the case of a series of cylinders, all jacketed up to boiler-pressure, the law 
of condensation would be precisely that which is shown in the diagrams. 

Whenever the bounding surfaces are colder than the steam adjacent to 
them condensation occurs. To prevent condensation it is therefore necessary 
to maintain all parts of the cylinder surfaces, and port passage surfaces, 
at a temperature at least as high as that of the initial steam. 

To do this, in the case of expansion, it is not sufficient (as seems to be 
commonly assumed) to keep the outside of the metal constituting the walls 
and covers, merely at the temperature of the initial steam. That, of course, 
would be sufficient if there were no condensation other than what results 
from the temperature of the surfaces. 

Forty years ago no such other cause of condensation was known. It was 
revealed, however, by the discoverers, Rankine and Clausius, in 1849, that 
the expansion of steam reduces its temperature below that corresponding to 
saturation unless some of the steam is condensed. The manner of action 
of this supersaturation, caused by expansion, in absorbing heat from the walls 
of the cylinder maintained at a higher temperature than the steam, does not 
appear to have been yet ascertained with any degree of certainty; but it 
is certain that steam in this state of supersaturation does absorb heat with 
immense rapidity, when the walls are at a higher temperature than the 
expanded steam. Also the amount of heat necessary to prevent supersatura¬ 
tion is definitely known, though it is, jierhaps, well to recall the fact that it 
is not, even approximately, the heat equivalent of the work done by the 
steam during expansion. 

If the walls of the cylinders are maintained at the temperature of the 
initial steam, the expanding steam will absorb heat. This heat must pass 
through the walls; and as heat only flows through metal down the gradient 
of temperature, the temperature on the outside must be greater than that on 
the inside. Hence it follows that either the steam in the jackets must be 
hotter than the initial temperature of the steam in the cylinder, or the mean 
temperature of the internal surface of the cylinder will be below that of the 
initial steam, in which case there will be cylinder-condensation. 
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How iiii|X>rtaot this degradation of temperature through the walls is, will, 
perhaps, best be rendered apparent by stating an actual case. 

In expanding 1 lb. of steam from a pressure of 208 lbs. to a pressure 
of 79*3 lbs., the heat per lb. necessary to prevent supei*saturation is 

551 T.u. 

or about 5 per cent, of the total heat in the initial steam In a cylinder 
passing (500 lbs. of steam per hour, to prevent supersaturation there should 
pass through the walls of the cylinder 

33,060 T.u. 

Now the jacketed surface of the cylinder of the H.-P. engine is less than 
1*5 square foot, and the thickness of the metal is more than 0*4 inch. Hence 
the heat would have to flow through this thickness of metal at a rate of 

22,000 T.u. per square foot per hour. 

From the known laws of conductivity of iron, this would require a difference 
of temperature of 38' Fahrenheit. 

Thus it appeal's that, to prevent siipersaturation, the temperature of the 
steam in the jackets of No. I engine must be oS"" higher than the mean 
temperature of the internal steam; or, in other words, that the mean tem¬ 
perature of the internal surfaces will be 38' lower than that of the initial 
steam, which is at the same temperature as that in the jackets. 

What amount of surface-condensation this difference of temperature 
would cause may be, to some extent, inferred by comparison with the differ¬ 
ence between the mean temperature of the surfaces and that of the initial 
steam when the jackets are empty. Here the initial temperature is about 
383^ and that of the exhaust, 302'; the mean, 342': difference of mean and 
initial, 41'; so that in this engine the mean temperature of the Avails would 
only be affected to the extent of about 3' Fahrenheit by the jackets, suppos¬ 
ing the whole of the heat to prevent supersaturaiion were supplied by the 
jackets. But this would not be quite the case, as some heat is obtained from 
the difference in the heat given up and absorbed by the cylinder-con¬ 
densation ; and there is no proof that the steam may not be discharged 
with a certain degree of supersaturation. 

However, the reasoning leads to the cunclusioii that, with steam at initial 
pressure in tliem, the jackets would produce a comparatively small difference 
on the cylinder-condensation in this engine when passing 10 lbs. of steam 
per minute. 

In No. II, the intermediate engine, the case is different. Here the heat 
which has to How into the cylinder through the wails is nearly the same as in 
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Xo. 1; but the surfaces are double as large and of the same thickness, so 
tliat the fall of temperature would be about one-half, or 20°. The tempera¬ 
ture of the steam in the jackets is 81° above that of the initial steam, and 
the internal walls would still be 60° above the initial temperature. Hence 
there should be no condensation on those surfaces which are jacketed. Still 
there are in this engine, although much less than is usual in jacketed 
engines, portions of the surfaces which are not, so to speak, jacketed, mainly 
the surhice of the ports and of the piston: and though these derive heat 
from the jackets, it is through a much greater thickness of metal, and hence 
Would require a much greater difference of temperature to prevent condensa¬ 
tion. Thus, even with the jackets at a temperature of 60° above that of the 
steam, there should probably be some initial condensation. 

In Xo. Ill engine the jackets have a temperature of 140° above the 
steam, hence the initial condensation should probably be much less than 
in Xo. II. 

The diagrams (Fig. 15, p. 370) show that this is the case. They exhibit 
a little condensation, which seems to increase from cut-off until the expansion 
reaches about 1*5 or 2, and it then diminishes to zero. The increase after 
cut-off may be owing to the inertia of the indicator piston depressing the 
curve, as the springs used have always been as weak as possible on account 
of the low pressure. 

They also demonstrate conclusively, with such jacketing as there is 
in these cylinders, that a temperature of 140' in the jackets above the initial 
temperature is sufficient to jnevent sensible cylinder-condensation with as 
much as 720 lbs. of water per hour passing through the cylinders. 

The diagrams for the trials 41, 35, 40, show the condensation when 
the jackets are empty. These three diagrams are from trials as nearly 
as practicable corresponding in power with those with the jackets on. They 
are reduced to show the volume per lb. of water through each engine, and 
the outside curve is the saturation-curve for 1 lb. of steam; the horizontal 
breadth of the black band, therefore, represents volume of steam missing. 
This includes the volume missing on account of the condensation resulting 
from expansion in each cylinder as well as on account of cylinder-condensa¬ 
tion. It is to be noticed, however, that the steam probably entered each 
steam-chest dry, so that the only water in excess of cylinder-condensation is 
that resulting from expansion in that cylinder. This would be represented 
by a curve drawn from the points in the saturation-curve corresponding 
in pressure to the points of cut-off, and gradually diverging inwards from the 
saturation-curve, until at release the horizontal divergence should be about 
5 per cent, of the horizontal breadth of the white diagram at that pressure. 
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The great execNij of eoipleii.Mitioii in the iiiteriiiediate cyiiiider over the 
high-pressure, and in the low-pressure cylinder over the iiiteriiiediate, is very 
apparent. This fully explains the difterenee in the relative speeds of the 
engines with and without the jackets already mentioned, the speed of iS^o. Ill 
compared with Xo. I being as 1*5 with jackets to 1 without jackets. 

The distributions of condensation are very similar in t-he three cylinders. 
The ratios which the steam condensed beai*s to the steam passing through 
the engines at cut-off, middle stroke, and release, are shown in Appendix, 
Table IV. 

The testing of the boiler was carried only so far as was necessary to check 
the results of the trials. Xo chemical tests were taken of the air or coal. 

The coal used was Xixon’s Xavigation mixture, weighed as it came from 
the heap in the boiler-house. In most of the trials the feed was carefully 
measured, with the result, already mentioned, that it was from 5 to 10 per 
cent, greater than the discharge from the hot-well. 

Taking the feed, these trials show that the boiler generally evaporated 
10*4 lbs. of water per lb. of coal with the pressure 195 lbs. and the feed at 
130". This, if all the water were evaporated, would give 11,350 units of heat 
per lb. of coal. 

The temperature at which the gases left the boiler was 500", and after 
piissing the water heater 250"", the rise of temperature in the water-heater 
being about 100". 

The source of the loss of water was not discovemble, so that it was not 
possible to determine whether it escaped as water or steam; and until this 
point could be determined it was imp »ssible to say from observations on the 
boiler what the quantity of heat obtained in the boiler might be. The 
results in Table I are therefore confined to the steam received by the 
engines. 
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TABLE 11. 



Jackets 

at Boiler-Pi 

’essare 

Jackets Empty 


Xuiiiler uf the trial. 

44 

33 

56 

41 

35 

40 

Theriiial units i Caleiikted | 

1,011 

1,014 

1,011 

1,014 


DOO 

fnaii the con¬ 




denser Ib.J Measured 1 

1,075 

‘ 1,043 

1,042 

1,^^5 ! 

1,(K}1 

978 

of water from- 

- 




the hot-well... 1 Differences. 

-64 

-29 

-31 

-51 i 

8 j 

12 


Table III. —Relative Areas of Diagrams per Lb. of Steam through 
THE Engines, and Thermal Efficiencies of Engines. 



Xiiiiil>er of trial . 

44 

33 
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41 

35 
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Theoretical ai*ea, ft. & lb. 
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233.0OJ 

221,860 
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lyiemsiired area 

188,090 

192,(X57 
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Table IV.— Condensation without Jackets. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO INVESTIGATE 
THE ACTION OF WAVES AND CURRENTS ON THE 
BEDS AND FORESHORES OF ESTUARIES BY MEANS 
OF WORKING MODELS. 


[^From the ‘‘ British Association Report,” 1889.] 


The Coniniittee held its first meeting in the Central Institution of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. It was then resolved that the 
Committee should avail itself of the permission of the Council of the 
Owens College, and conduct its experiments in the Whitworth Engineering 
Laboratory. 

At the suggestion of Prof. Reynolds it was arranged that the first 
experiments should be directed to determine in what respects, and to what 
extent, the distribution of sand in the beds of model estuaries of similar 
lateral configuration is affected by the horizontal and vertical dimensions, 
and the relation which these bear to one another and to the tide period so 
as to place the laws of similarity on which the practical applications of the 
method depend, on as firm an experimental basis as possible. 

It was suggested provisionally that two working tanks should be con¬ 
structed, one as large as the circumstances of the laboratory would admit, 
and one of half the linear dimensions of the larger tank. Prof Reynolds 
was empowered to appoint an assistant to make the necessary observations. 

At a second Committee, held at Owens College, Manchester, the models 
constructed were examined, and it was arranged that Prof. Reynolds should 
draw up a report on the results so far obtained. 
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On Model Estuaries. By Professor Osborne Reynolds, F.R.S. 

Having carefully considered and sketched out designs for the tanks and 
appliances in accordance with the resolutions of the Coniniittee on February 
(i, I obtained the assistance of Mr H. Bamford^ B.Sc., from Easter uy) to the 
date of the nieetiiig at Newcastle. The working drawings for the appliances 
were commenced immediately after Easter, and the work put in hand, the 
experiments being commenced in each tank as soon as it was ready. 

The General Design of the Appliances .—A great object in designing the 
tanks Wits to make the most of the facilities in the Whitworth Engineering 
Laboratory, Owens College, in respect of a continuously running shaft, a 
supply of town’s \vater and wastes, also a water supph’ (13,000 gallons) from 
a storage tank at 116 feet above the floor of the laboratory, and a discharge 
into a similar tank below the floor, with pumping power to raise the water 
back when required, also floor space. 

The available floor space, although very conveniently placed with respect 
to the \vater and power, was strictly limited by resisting structures to 10 feet 
wide and 22 feet long. This admitted of an extreme length for the larger 
tank of 16 feet, and an extreme width of 4' 8'', leaving 2' 6" for the wddth 
of the smaller tank, the remainder of the space being the least possible that 
would admit of access to all parts of the tanks. The internal dimensions 
of the tanks as designed are:— 


Tank A. 


I 

Length Breadth Height 


Fixed rectangular tray having one end open IF 10|-" 3'9F' 

From lalM)ratory floor of the tray. — — 

Sides and end above the bottom . — — 

Tide generator, one end (^pen . 3' 3' 9|" 

Sides at open end . — — 

At closed end . — — 


2 ' 6 " 
9 - 

9" 

FT" 


Tank B. Half the dimensions of A. 

The proportions of the tide-generators and fixed pans were determined, 
so that in tank A the greatest rise of tide over the whole tank should be 2'k 
which was double the tide used in my previous experiments, and that con¬ 
sistently with this the generators should be as short as possible. This tide 
in tank A recjiiired that the generator should displace 10 cubic feet, and as 
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the greatest rise and fall that could be conveniently obtained for the end of 
the generator was 16'', giving a mean rise of 8", the area ret^uired was 
15 square feet. 

A period of 30 seconds was adopted for tank A as the shortest period 
likely to be required, and the gearing arranged accordingly. With this 
period, and a 2" tide, the horizontal scale would be 1 in 20,000 of that of a 
tank with a 30-foot tide, and a period of 12 horn’s 20 minutes. So that 
the 12-foot pan would represent 45 miles. 

Provision was made for the production of waves with periods ^^tli the 
tidal period. 

Provision was also made for the introduction of land water into the tank 
at any point that might be required; also for scumming the water by an 
adjustable weir, which would serve to keep the level of low water constant, 
water being supplied into the generator when no land water was required. 

The drawings (fig. 1, p. 401) show the tanks and apparatus as they have 
been constructed. The pans and tide generators ai'e of pine-boards fastened 
with screws. The fomier rest in a fixed cradle formed by six legs with cross¬ 
bearers, bottom ties, and braces. The floor boards of the pan are screwed to 
the cross-bearers, but are left free to expand, the joints being made with 
marine glue, after the manner of the decks of ships. The sides are screwed to 
the floor only: they receive lateral support against the pressure of the water 
from the prolongations of the legs iqDwards. The pans are lined with calic(^ 
saturated with marine glue, and put down with hot irons, then covered with 
a coat of paraffin. The pans of the generators are eonstructed in the same 
way as the others, onlj’ instead of the cross-bearers being attached to legs, 
they are suspended from two side levers, which are supported on cast-iron 
knife-edges resting in cast-iron grooves on the top of the legs at the end 
of the pan. These knife-edges are at the exact level of the top of the floor 
of the pan, and in line with the joint in the floor between the pan and the 
generator, so that there is no opening and closing of this joint. This joint 
is, how’ever, covered with indiarubber, which extends up the sides, and by 
stretching allows for the opening and closing of these joints. 

In tank A these side levers extend 4 feet along the sides of the pan, 
beyond the joint, and to their ends is attached a large box for holding 
balance weights. These weights are considerably below the knife-edges, 
and consequently their moment diminishes as the box descends, f.e. as the 
tide rises, but this diminution by no means compensates the diminution of 
the water in the generator. 

If, therefore, sufficient weight were put into the box to balance the 
generator when the tide is low, it would much overbalance it when the tide 
is high. To meet this the weights in the box are used mainly to balance 
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the dead weight of the generator, which ret|iiires about 300 lbs., and a 
varying balance is arranged for the water. 

This varying balance consists, in tank A, of a east-iron cylinder of oOO lbs. 
weight, siis|>eiided by links from the side levels across am! under the tank. 
The cylinder is also suspended by two links from the frame, and this .second 
suspension is so arranged that when the geneiator is down the links from 
the levers are vertical, and when the generator is up they are horizontal. 
Ill this way a varying balance is obtained, which as far as possible effects a 
complete balance in all particulars. In tank B, aiTangements which have 
the same effect have been earned out in a somewhat different manner, which 
will be clear from the drawings. 

The glass covering for tank A consists of eight glazed frame.s, each 
having two panes of sheet glass 3' 10'" x 10" with bearing on the frame 
all round: the external dimensions of the frames are 4' x 2', so that they 
are easily handled. The glass is let in flush with the top of the wood, and 
each pane is fixed by four small brass clips screwed to the frame. In this 
way, except for the clips, the top of the glass cover over the pan presents a 
level surface. The frames over the tide generator are connected with those 
over the pan by a hinge joint, made of two strip.s of pine hinged to each 
other and to the frames. 

A somewhat similar arrangement exists in tank B, except that there are 
only four frames each with a single pane 2' x 2'. In both tanks the glass 
frames are fastened by screws to the sides, which screws have to be taken 
out before the tiames can be removed. 

The gearing, which is arranged to be driven either from a small water- 
engine or the running shafting, is shown in the drawings. 

The crank is adjustable so as to give any required tide up to the 
maximum. In tank A, the pulley driven by ihe belt from the motor or 
shaft makes 700 revolutions for one of the crank, and has a fly-wheel which 
considerably helps the motor over any little irregularities in the balance. 
The gearing in tank B is driven either direct from the motor or fi'om a 
pulley on the second shaft in the gearing of A, in which way a fixed relation 
in speed is obtained when the tanks are working together. The motor was 
obtained from xllderman Bailey, Albion Works, Salfurd; it is a double- 
acting oscillating water-engine with a piston and 4" stroke. The available 
pressure of water is 50 lbs. steady pressure: the consumption is about 
1 gallon per 100 revolutions. At the highest speed, 2 tides a minute, the 
motor only makes about 200 revolutions per minute, so that the 13,000 
gallons will keep it going over three days, and has done so from Saturday 
rill Tuesday, Monrlay being Bank Holiday. It has run day and night and 
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Sunday, since starting in June, without once stopping, making over 
12,000,000 revolutions, and is none the worse. If it used the full pressure 
it would, when run at 100 revolutions, do about *044 horse-power. Owing 
to the careful balance of the tanks and the use of spur instead of worm 
gearing, the work required is not more than *008 horse-power, so that five- 
sixths of the pressure is spent in overcoming the fluid resistance, which, 
increasing as the square of the speed, affords a very important means of 
regulating the speed, which, indeed, is thus rendered very regular. 

Sun)ep 7 irf Appliances .—Since the configuration of the sand produced 
under different circumstances can only be compared by means of records 
such as charts or sections, the practicability of the investigation depended 
on the finding of some means by which the sections or contour-lines on 
the sand could be mpidly and accurately surveyed. 

The floor of the estuary was made flat and carefully levelled, so that the 
depth of sand at any point could be at once ascertained by sinking a fine 
scale through it to the bottom; and for this purpose scales were constructed 
of strips of sheet brass *01' broad and 'Or' thick. On these the alternate 
•or were painted white, and the intermediate spaces in the fimt O'! were 
painted red, in the second O'T black, and so on, the scales being then 
varnished with j^arafifin. 

These scales would stand in the sand edgeways to the current, and so be 
made into permanent sand-gauges, which could be read periodically without 
removing the glass or stopping the tide. For tank B the scales were half 
the .size of those for tank A. 

The resistance which a few such thin obstructions offered to the water 
would be very small, but if the gauges were numerous the resistance would 
be a serious matter, so that a more general method of taking a final survey 
was necessary. 

The ease and simplicity with which the contour-line could be found when 
the tides were not running, by adjusting the level of the still water and 
observing its boundary on the sand, reduced the question of making a 
contour survey to the providing of the means— 

1. Of adjusting the level of still water to any required height. 

2. Of rapidly and accurately determining the horizontal position of 
points on the edge of the water. 

The tide-gauge, shown in the drawing on the top of the tank, which 
would stand on the glass which gave a level surface, answered well to 
determine the level of the water. 

For the purpose of surveying the contours a system of horizontal survey- 
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lines were set out in the covering frames, consisting of black thread stretched 
immediately beneath the glass in the frames. The lines are 6^' apart; those 
parallel with sides are called lines, and those at right angles sections. The 
firet section is 3" from the end of the tank* and the lines are so placed 
that one of them bisects the tank. 

These survey-lines divide the entire surface of the fixed tray into equal 
squares. They are, however, 11" from the bottom and about 8 from the 
sand; besides, they are six inches apart, so that to make accurate use of 
them for surveying the sand it was necessary to use some means of projecting 
a point vertically up to the level of the glass and scale its distance from a 
line and a section. This is accomplished by a little instrument, which may 
be called a projector, shown on the top of tank A. 

It has a foot which consists of two scales placed at right angles, so that 
the zero-lines on both, if produced, would meet in a point about half an inch 
from the edge of the scale. About this point there is a hole through the 
foot, with cross-wires so placed that they intersect in the point of intersection 
of the zero-lines. Vertically above this is a horizontal plate with a pin-hole, 
so that, when placed on the horizontal glass, any point below, seen through 
the pin-hole on the cross-wires, is vertically below the intersection of the 
zero-line of the scales: and hence if these scales are parallel to the lines 
and sections, the distances of the point from these are read at once on the 
scales. This method of surveying lends itself readily to plotting on section 
paper. This may be done directly, the glass cover of the tank serving for 
a table; each point may be plotted as it is observed; and in this way 
Mr Bamford is now able to survey and plot a complete contour-line in from 
fifteen to thii'ty minutes, and requires only about five hours to make a 
complete survey plotting the charts. 

One very great desideratum has been a graphic recording tide-gauge. So 
much depends on the manner of rise and fall of the tide that it does not 
seem sufficient to know that it is produced by a simple harmonic motion; 
the curve should be recorded for each experiment at different parts of the 
tank. The want of means and time have prevented any attempt to supply 
such a gauge. 

Curves have been obtained for most of the experiments bj’ means of the 
simple tide-gauge. The crank-wheel being divided into sixteen equal arcs, 
one observer observes the wheel and another the gauge. When a particular 
number comes to the index the observer at the wheel calls, and the other 
observer reads the gauge, and then shifts the sliding pointer to the point at 
which the tide-index was, so that on the next revolution, when the call 


This somewhat awkward arrangement was necessary on account of the wood in the frames. 
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comes again he can observe if the pointer coincides exactly with the index 
or requires adjustment. Having brought about coincidence, he then proceeds 
to the next number. In this way it takes about half an hour to read the 
curve Time, however, is not the only objection, a greater one being that 
any irregularities in the motion of the wheel do not appear in the curve. 
The motion of the wheel has been as far as possible checked by the clock, 
but still there is room for important errors, which a chronograph would 
obviate. 

The Selection of Sand.—Siv James Douglas having informed me that 
clean shell sand could be obtained, and having sent me samples which, from 
the tests to which I subjected them, seemed to be quite as readily moved 
by the water as the finest Calais sand, I asked him to procure a quantity^ 
fifteen bushels of Huna Bay shell sand—and in the meantime I procured a 
similar quantity of Calais sand, so that I might be prepared with whichever 
showed itself best in actual experiments. 

Selection of the Experiments.—It having been decided that in the first 
instance the purpose of the experiments should be the comparison of the 
distributions of sand produced under particular lateral configurations, and 
with different relations between the vertical and horizontal scales in the 
same model, and with similar relations in these scales in the two models, 
the only matters left for selection in starting these experiments were the 
scales and particular configurations. 

There was apparently no reason for attempting the very difficult operation 
of modelling any actual estuary, and, setting this aside, the question of choice 
mainly turned on whether it was best to begin with complex or simple 
circumstances. There was considerable temptation to commence with complex, 
i.e, boldly irregular boundaries, so that the influence of the boundaries might 
predominate over such other influences as exist; in which case the influence 
of the boundaries would be tested by the similarity of the distributions 
produced with different ratios of horizontal and vertical scales. On the 
other hand, however, it appeared that as the main object of these researches 
is to differentiate and examine the various circumstances which influence 
the distribution of the sand, it was desirable, in starting, to simplify as 
much as possible all the circumstances directly under control, and so afford 
an opportunity for other more occult causes to reveal themselves through 
their effects, and to determine the laws of similarity of these effects. 

The simplest of all circumstances would be that of no lateral boundaries 
whatever—a straight foreshore of unlimited length with a shelving sandy 
beach, up and down which the tide runs until it has brought the beach 

to a. Rta.to of pnniliKvinm 
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This being an impossibility, the nearest approach to it is that of a beach 
or estuary with vertical lateral boundaries parallel to the direction of flow 
of the tide. And the broader such estuary is in proportion to its length 
the less would be the effect of the lateral boundaries. The effect of the 
tide running straight up and down such an estuary might tend to shift 
the sand up or down according to the slope at each point, and the period 
and height of the tide, or until some definite relation between these three 
quantities was attained. If such a relation exists, its elucidation would seem 
to be fundamental to a full understanding of the rigime of estuaries. 

Further, there was the very important question how" far such a tidal 
action would leave the bed beach-like, with uniform slope and straight 
contoure, or groove it with low-water channels as in the mouths of estuaries, 
i.e. whether a parallel estuary without land water, having a uniform slope 
and straight contoure, would be stable under the action of a tide of which 
the general motion was straight up and down. 

Considering that the new rectangular tanks with their clean paraffined 
sides were admirably adapted for such experiments, and that any internal 
modelling would have required further time, which was alread}’ very short, 
if a report was to be presented at the Newcastle meeting, it was decided to 
commence with a series of experiments on the general slope and configura¬ 
tion of the sand with parallel vertical sides, after making some preliminary 
experiments while the tank A was having a preliminary run to test the 
working of the motor. 

Following is an abstract account of these experiments and the results 
obtained. It has not been thought desirable to introduce into this report 
a complete copy of the note-hook. The initial conditions of each experiment 
are given, together with the date, the number of tides run, and the mean 
period of the tide: also notes made during the runniDg on circumstances 
which are likely to have affected the general results. The final results are 
contained in the charts (or plans as they are headed), the longitudinal and 
cross sections, wffiich have been taken from the charts, and the diagram of 
mean slope obtained from the areas of contours. These are all appended 
to the report. 

Preliminary Experiments tvith Balls .—Little balls of paraffin the size of 
peas \vere prepared, colouring matter having been first mixed with the 
paraffin to distinguish the balls, and to so load some that they would just 
sink while others floated. Then, before the motor was started, the water 
being quite still, the balls were placed in row's across the tank at definite 
distances dowm the tank, and from the centre line—one set of halls on the 
bottom and another set floating above. The motor %vas then started, and 
the change in position of the balls noted. 

25—-2 
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It Wtis suppossd ths-t tli6 floSitm^ btills would, ro-ovc with the wujtor Oiiid 
show by any change of their mean position if there was any circulation in 
the water. This was what they did when the surface of the water was 
perfectly clean, but the slightest scum very greatly diminished the range 
of the motion of the floating balls. This matter of scum, if it can be so 
called, when it is entirely unperceivable by the eye, is very important in 
these model experiments; for, however slight it is,^ it tends to prevent the 
horizontal motion of the immediate surface, and indirectly to modify the 
internal motion of the water; the only test of perfect freedom from surface 
impurity is that small drops caused by a splash falling on the surface float 
along. When the surface was in such a state the floating parafiin balls 
oscillated up and down with the water, and kept the position for many 
oscillations both up and down and across the channel. 

The sinking balls are subject to the constant resistance of the bottom, 
so that their motion is not equal or proportional to the motion of the water 
—for a suflSciently slow motion of the water the ball would not move; so 
that if the ebb were just not sufficient to move the ball, and the flood were 
stronger, the ball would be moved up each tide, or vice versa, and the same 
resultant motion would follow, even though the ball might be moved some¬ 
what by both ebb and flood; the strongest would carry the ball farthest. 
In this way they furnished a very delicate test as to the symmetry of the 
tides and the suflSciency of the balancing. 

Experiments on the Movement and Equilibrium of Sand in a Tide Way. 

Series 1.—Tide running in a uniform rectangular pan with vertical sides 
and end, and a level bottom for the sand to rest on. 

Experiment 1 (tank A), commenced June 22.—Three cubic inches of 
Calais sand was placed in a heap on section 17 and line and 3 cubic 
inches of Hima Bay shell sand similarly on section 17 and line 1,., the tank 
being otherwise clean and empty. Then, with low water 0*083 of a foot 
and high water *28' from the bottom, the tide was set running with a period 
of 55 secs. After 3000 tides, the white sand spread upwards from section 
16*5 to 12‘7 in 7 ripples, having just painted the bottom 1 grain thick down 
to section 22. 

The Huna Bay shell sand spread upwards from section IS to 14*25 in 
4 ripples, also having painted the floor down. 

Experiment 2 (tank A), commenced June 24.—Calais sand was introduced 
as a uniform bank across the channel. 

Experiment 3 (tank A),—The Calais sand was arranged exactly as for 
Experiment 2. 
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Experiment 4 (tank A).—A repetition of Experiment 3, observations being 
directed more closely to the motion of the s^md after starting. 

Experiment 5 (tank A), July 5 (Plans IIL to VI.).—Calais sand passed 
through a sieve into the tank, in which there was sufficient water to cover 
the sand until there was enough sand to till the tank from the upper end to 
section 18, to a depth of 0-25 foot, terminating in a natural slope from 
section 18 to the floor. Then the sand, which was in excess at the upper 
end, waB carefully levelled by means of a wooden float guided on the sides 
of the tank, and having its straight edge completely across the tank 0*25 
foot from the bottom. The scummer was then adjusted to keep the low 
water at 0*181 from the floor, and the crank adjusted to give a rise of 0*166 
over the whole tank. The actual rise at starting, owing to the sand above 
low water, was 0*2' over the whole surface. 

The tank was then started, and ran 12,607 tides at a period of 53 secs., 
when the speed was increased to 50 secs, and continued for 3589 tides: 
then, as the condition seemed very steady, the survey for Plan 1. was made. 

At the starting of the tank careful note was taken of the progressive 
appearances, and during the interval of running, which occupied from July 5 
to July 15, sand gauges were introduced and read daily, as well as other 
notes of progress made. The periods of rise and fall of the tide were 
checked, and a curve taken which showed the rise and fall at the generator 
to be symmetrical and nearly harmonic. 

The sand was found to descend down the tank towards the generator in 
a steadily diminishing manner, while at the same time it rose towards the 
head of the tank at a steadily diminishing rate, until both these changes 
ceased to he observable. The configuration of the surface also chano^ed at 
a steadily diminishing rate. The chief features in this configuration were 
the banks, which gradually formed at the head of the tank in a very sym¬ 
metrical form, and then extended down the tank past low-water level, losing 
their symmetry as the low-water channels between them began to take 
effect. These banks and channels appear clearly in the plan. The minor 
features were numerous minor channels caused by the water running off the 
banks. These covered the surface with very beautiful detail, which, however, 
it is quite impossible to record. Also ripple bars across the channel below 
low water. 

After the first survey was taken the tank was started again July 17 at 
a somewhat slower period, viz., 66*7 seconds, and ran fur 7815 tides, when 
the second survey was made. The daily observation taken as before showed 
considerable changes of detail—so much so that it was a matter of surprise 
to find that Plan II. corresponded almost exactly with Plan L, the only 
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difference being slight divergences and deepenings of the depressions and 
raising of the banks. 

The tank was again started on July 25 at a period of 60*6, to keep the 
sand in motion until the agitator for producing waves could be put in action. 
This was accomplished after 7780 more tides, from which no considerable 
change was observed. The agitator made 200 beats in the tide generator 
for every title. At first the agitating bar was straight, 3'6" long, with a 
section 6" broad and 1 ^' deep. This caused parallel waves *06' high, *8 long. 
The effect of the waves was at once apparent in the destruction of all the 
beautiful tracery on the banks, which soon presented a smooth washed-out 
appearance. After 4000 tides a V-shaped agitator, as shown in the drawing, 
was substituted for the first. This sent oblique waves of much the same 
size as before. The waves were kept going during the day and stopped 
at night; and after 6000 further tides the tank was stopped to survey for 
Plan III. This shows that at low water the waves had to some extent 
levelled the sand; they had also washed off the ridges of the banks and 
filled the narrower channels; yet on the whole the depressions are deeper, 
and at the head of the estuary there is a marked change in the arrangement 
of the left side. 

The model was (August 8) set to run at 33" with the wave agitator 
going during the day. On the 19th it was fouud that so much additional 
sand had come down into the generator as to disturb the balance so as to 
require 100 lbs. additional weight to equalise the period, this was added, 
and again on Monday the 12th it was found that more sand had come 
down, requiring 50 lbs. more weight to re-establish the balance. On the 
13th the sand was removed from the generator and the balance restored 
by removing the 150 lbs. It had also been found that from some cause 
the speed fell off considerably; at one time the speed was 70". The cause 
of this was not at first perceived, but somehow the speed was restored, 
though it was subsequently found that the belt on the motor was slipping; 
this having been put right, the running at 33" was continued till 12,705 
tides had been run since this speed was commenced. Survey IV. was then 
taken. It was found that the mean period over the interval had been 43*2" 
instead of 33". It being uncertain how far the irregular speed and disturbed 
balance had affected the results, the model was started again August 16 to 
run at 33" with a mean speed of 33", and after it had run 17,289 additional 
tides a partial survey was again taken and plotted in dotted lines on the 
plan showing Survey IV. 

The dotted contours show a slight change, chiefly in the retreat of the 
low-water contour up the estuary, and a change in the distribution of the 
sand at the head of the estuary. These changes, however, are very slight 
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compared with the great difference presented between Plan IV. and all 
the previous plans. In Plan IV. the contour *004 lies between sections 
6 and 11, while in Plan III. it lies between 12 and 13, which shows an 
increase from 1 to 1*47 in the general slope. The low-tide channel on the 
left has also increased in magnitude and length, extending nearly across the 
head of the estuary. 

Experiment 6 (tank A), August 28.—In this experiment the initial 
conditions aimed at were precisely the same as in Experiment 5. 

The sand which had been removed was returned, and all the sand well 
washed in the tank and then placed as before, the float having been examined 
and straightened on the surface plate. 

After the sand w^as laid the water in the tank was brought as near as 
possible to the level of the sand, and was allowed to stand for twelve 
hours, when it was found that the sand looked drier on the right side 
than on the left. The generator was then raised by turning the pinion 
which, in the position the crank was, would raise the generator about 
*008 of an inch for one revolution; this, considering the surface of water 
exposed, would raise the water *005 inch, in which way it was found that 
the sand was something like *01 of an inch higher on the right all along 
the tank. 

The model was then started at the same speed as in Experiment 5, and 
the development carefully watched. In all respects it appeared to be the 
same as in the previous experiment, and the daily observations showed 
the same rate of progress ; not only did the sand gauges and the descent 
of the sand agree, but the surface of the sand presented the same general 
appearance. The experiment was stopped after 86SG tides, before it had 
reached the stage of the first survey, Experiment 5, so no survey was taken. 

Experiment 1 (tank B), August 5.—In starting this experiment it was 
intended that the circumstances should be in every respect homologous to 
those of Experiment 5 (tank A). 

The sand was introduced in the same wa}*, and brought to the same 
figure. The tank was started with a period of 36*5 seconds, that of A 
having been 53 seconds, which numbers are as the square roots of the 
dimensions of the tanks. The progressive appearances accorded identically 
with those noted in tank A, except in one apparently minor particular. 
And for the first 1200 tides the downward progress of the sand w*as nearly 
the same (a trifie less). 

About this stage an appearance presented itself which had not been 
noticed in the previous experiment. The arrangement of the sand appeared 
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to show a groater rate of downward progression, at the middle of the tank, 
towards the generator than at the sides, and this was followed by a somewhat 
more rapid descent of the lower edge of the sand, which after 5000 tides 
began to accumulate in the generator, from which about seven pounds was 
removed. 

From this stage the lower end of the tank B differed considerably from 
that of tank A in the same stage. At the upper end the appearances were 
almost identical, and the reading of the sand gauges agreed well. 

As the experiment progressed, the sand, instead of having a nearly 
uniform dow'iiward slope from the head to the generator, had a uniform 
slope down the middle of the tank, with two large banks extending from 
section 8 to section 17 on each side, that on the right being longer. 
The experiment was continued for 11,013 tides, when it was found that 
the water was much too low, owing to misadjustment of the scummer; then 
as there was no possibility of saying how long this had been going on, the 
experiment was stopped. 

Experiment 2 (tank B, Fig. 7, p. 407), August 28. Plan 1.—In this the 
conditions of Experiment 1 were repeated, the edge of the float having been 
replaned. The results from starting w^ere almost identical with those 
observed in Experiment 1. The sand again came down fastest in the 
middle, and faster than in tank A. Seven pounds were removed from 
the generator, and subsequently the condition of the model as regards the 
lateral banks was nearly the same, except that the longer bank was on the 
left. The experiment was continued with speeds exactly corresponding to 
those of Experiment 5, tank A, until 16,344 tides had been run; then 
Plan I. was taken. The tank was then set running again at 35*5 seconds 
and continued for 6757 tides, when considerable changes had taken place 
towards the lower end of the tank. A partial survey was then made and 
recorded, and the experiment stopped. 

Experiment 3 (tank A, Fig. 8, p. 408, and tank B, Fig. 9, p. 409), Sept. 2.— 
The sand in both tanks was arranged as before, a new float straightened to 
a surface plate being used for B, and the level of the sand in both tanks 
tested by water, as in Experiment 6 A, which tests showed that the sand in 
A was perhaps *01" highest on the left, while in B it was to something like 
the same extent highest on the right. 

The tanks were coupled, A being driven from the motor and B from A. 
Both were set to low tide at starting, and the start made at full speed,*" 
33 seconds tank A. The progressive appearances simultaneously observed 
were identical, with the same exception as before noted. Immediately after 
starting, the periods of rise and fall of the generator of A were observed, 
and the fall being slightly the larger, 25 lbs. was removed from the balance 
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weight, which restored the equality. After 77 tides it was observed that 
the sand in A was coming dnwii much faster than in B, and had already 
begun to come into the generator; the periods of rise and fell were noted, 
and it was found that the rise was 17 seconds and the fell 15 secoiid.s. The 
weight was replaced, the tanks stopped, and 5fJ lbs. of sand removed from the 
generator and lower end of the trough of A which left the end of the sand 
the same in both tanks. The tanks were then started, and the rise and fell 
in A were equal. 

It may be well to remark that though the tank B is driven from A, 
the periods do not synchronise, so that the unequal motion caused by 
imperfect balance of A eventually affects all stages of the tide in B 
equally, while the resistance of B is so small compared with that of A, 
that any want of balance hardly affects the motor when driving both tanks. 
In starting there would be the same disturbance of balance in both tanks 
owing to the slow descent of the water ftom the flat sand, but it would be 
only that of A that would affect the balance. 

After running 1653 tides, tank A, it was seen that the sand had come 
into the generators of both tanks, so a stop was made, and all sand below 
section 20 again removed from both tanks—120 lbs. from A and 12 lbs. 
from B, making altogether 176 lbs. from A against 12 lbs. from B. 
Considering that 1 lb. in B is equivalent to 8 lbs. in A, and that 
altogether in A there would be 1100 lbs., B was left with about 7 per cent, 
more sand, in proportion, than A. 

The experiment was then continued, the sand coming down in both tanks, 
but not so as to get into the generators. The motion of the sand in the two 
tanks followed almost exactly the same course, B gradually taking the lead. 
In this case there was not the least sign of the middle channel in B, the sand 
keeping level across and following the same course as had previously been 
observed in Experiments 5 and 6 A. 

When B had run 16,570 tides it was stopped for surveying, while A was 
allowed to run on to make up the number of tides. 

Surveys were then made. 

Discussion of the Results Obtained. 

Since the experiments have been arranged in accordance with the law of 
kinetic similarity, followed in my previous experiments, it may be well to 
restate this law before proceeding to discuss the results. 

If h be the depth of water in a uniform trough, it is well known that 
the velocity of a wave, of which the length L compared with h is great, 
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and of which the height is proportional to h, varies as the square root 
of A. 

For geometrical similarity at any instant the lengths of the troughs 
must be proportional to L. 

The period of rise and fall, p, will thus be inversely proportional to 

Va 

T ■ 


Hence for the law of kinetic similarity, 

p’Jh 

~Tr 

has a constant value for all scales. 


( 1 ), 


This law takes no account of the resistance of the bed, for a first approxi¬ 
mation to which the law would be 

p^lh + A fl-H—) 

1-^.(2), 

1j 

constant, where A and B are constants to be determined by experiments. 

Since the comparative periods of the two tanks have been made propor¬ 
tional to the square roots of their dimensions, e.g. the period of tank A, 
times the period of tank B, the bottom resistances produce dynamically 
similar results. 


In comparing the results obtained with the same values of h in the 
same tank with different periods, the bottom resistances would be different, 
and this difference should appear in the results unless too small to be 
appreciable, in which case the results would compare with the simple 
period. 

There are four other sources of possible divergence from the simple 
dynamic law, which will become larger as the periods become slower and the 
tide lower:— 


1. The drainage of the sand after the tide has left it supplies the low- 
water channels with a constant stream at low water; the velocity’' of this 
stream wdll depend on the slope and quantity supplied, and supposing the 
quantity to be proportional to hL% the depth of the water in the low- 
water channels (not the depth of the channels) will be proportional to the 
cube root of the slope; 

2. The size of the grains of sand, which require a certain velocity 
before they move ; 
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3. The fouling of the sand by growth, &c., w^hich increases as the 
shifting of the sand diminishes; and 

4. The viscosity of the water, w^hich causes a definite change in the 
internal motion of the water w^hen the velocity fails below a point which is 
inversely proportional to the dimensions of the channel. 

The effect of 1 would be confined to the channels; 2 and 3 would 
tend to dimmish the rate of action; the 4th might seriously alter the 
rate of action at different parts of the estuary, and would also affect the 
appearance of the sand surface. 

The ground so far covered by the experiments has been confined to 
one initial arrangement and to one height of tide in each tank, these being 
similar. Two periods have been tried in each tank, the relation between the 
pericxls in the different tanks being as the square roots of the dimensions. 
Six experiments have been started: 

2 in tank A with a period of 53 sees. 

1- 3) >3 do ,, 

2 in tank B „ „ 86*5 „ 

1 „ . » 23*3 „ 

Of the two experiments started at 53 seconds in tank A the first w^as 
continued for 12,697 tides, and then for 3589 tides at a period of 50 secs., 
and a survey made (Fig. 3, p. 403). It was then continued 7815 tides at 65T 
secs., and the plan marked, Fig. 4, p. 404; it w^as then continued 17,750 tides 
with intermittent waves at a period of 60*6 secs., and a survey made (Fig. 5, 
p. 405). 

It was then continued for 12,705 tides at periods varjing from 33 secs., 
having a mean 43, and Plan 4 (Fig. 6, p. 406) made, then continued at a 
period of 33*3 secs, with intermittent waves, when it w^as re-surveyed 
(dotted on Plan 4). 

The second experiment at 53 secs., tank A, was continued to 8700 tides 
with the same results as the first. 

Of the two experiments in tank B the first was continued to 11,013 tides 
as in A, then stopped. The second was continued to 12058 tides at 36*8 secs.; 
then at 4280 tides at 36 secs., and surveyed (Plan 1 B, Fig. 7, p. 407); then 
continued to 6769 more tides at 36, and again surveyed. 

The experiments started at 33 secs., tank A, and 23*3 secs., tank B, w^ere 
continued to 16,603 tides and then surveyed (Figs. 8 and 9, pp. 408, 409). 

In all these six experiments the manner in which the water commenced 
and proceeded to redistribute the sand was essentially the same, the general 
appearances of the surface being, wdth the exception of one or two particulars, 
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the same at the same number of tides up to 1200. After this the two low- 
speed experiments in B began to present more noticeable differences from the 
other experiments, which continued to present similar appearances at corre¬ 
sponding tides to the end. 

It thus appeared:— 

1. That the rate of action was proportional to the number of tides; 

2. That the first result of the tide-way was to arrange the sand in a 
continuous slope, gradually diminishing from high water to a depth about 
equal to the tide below low water; 

3. That the second action was to groove this beach into banks and low- 
water channels, which attained certain general proportions (plans o and 7 A 
and 2 B, and cross sections. Figs. 5, 8 and 7); 

4. That the slope arrived at after 16,000 tides was the same at the high 
speed in both models working at corresponding periods, V2 to 1 (sections, Figs. 
8 and 9); 

5. That in both models the steepness of the actual slope increased as the 
tidal period diminished (sections. Figs. 5, 8, 7 and 9). 

Owing to the grooving of the surface, the exact slopes at the various 
speeds cannot be exactly compared. One way of effecting a comparison has 
been to take the highest points on each cross section down the slope, and 
plot them as a longitudinal section, and in the same way to take the lowest 
points and plot them as another. These are shown in the two longitudinal 
sections which accompany each plan. 

The increase of the slope with the diminution of the tidal period, both as 
regards the banks and channels, is thus rendered apparent; but these sections 
do not admit of an accurate comparison. 

Some definite and accurate method of comparing these slopes was essential 
before any definite conclusions could be arrived at respecting the laws of 
similarity. To meet this the areas above the successive contours have been 
taken out. These areas respectively divided by the breadth of the plan give 
the mean distance of the respective contours from the head of the estuary, 
and the heights of these contours plotted to this mean distance give a 
definite mean slope of the sand. There are certain minor objections to this 
method, but it is eminently definite and practical, and admits of great 
accuracy, the areas being readily taken out with a planimeter with very great 
accuracy even for the most complicated contours. The slopes thus taken 
out are more readily compared if plotted to scales such that the vertical 
distances between high and low water are all equal, the horizontal scales 
being determined so that the vertical exaggeration is the same in all cases. 
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The slopes thus taken out from 5 A (Figs. 3 and 6), 7 A (Fig. 8), and 
from 3 B (Fig. 9) are shown in (1) Fig. 2. They present a great degree of 
regularity; and it is seen at once that the result of corresponding periods 
(33 secs, tank A, and 23 secs, tank B, Figs. S and 9) agree very closely. 

In order to compare the slopes with the conditions of kinetic similarity, 
all that is necessary is to reduce the horizontal distances in the invense ratio 
of the periods, when the slopes should become identical. In doing this the 
horizontal distances have all been reduced to represent (^cording to the 
kinetic law) a 30-feet tide with the natural period 44,400 seconds, namely, the 
ratio of the lengths of the estuaries made equal to the ratio of the periods 
multiplied by the square root of the ratio of the heights. The actual rise and 
fail of the tide in the models being taken:— 

The horizontal and vertical scales for the five experiments as thus reduced 
to a 30-feet tide are given in Table I. 

Table I. 


Eeference 

Period in 
Seconds 

Horizontal 

Scale 

Inches to 
Mile 

Vertical 

Scale 

Rise of 
, Tide 

V. A, Plan 1 ...(3) 

50 

f *00(X)862 1 
il in 11,600/ 

5*45 

1 *00587 ) 

I 1 in 170 / 

’ *176 

t 

V. A, Plan 4 ...(6) 

33*3 

( *000055 1 

il in 18,200/ 

3*49 i 

1 

/ *00533 1 

1 1 in 187 / 

•161 

! YII. A, Plaul (8; 

33*6 

/ -ooasde f ; 
il in 17,900/ 

3*55 1 

/ -0055 1 

1 1 in 182 j 

*165 

1 II. B, Plan 1 ,..(7) ' 

35*4 

( *0000431 » 
il in 23,200/ 

2*72 

i *00293 1 

1 1 in 341 / 

*088 

III. B, Plan 1 ...(9; 

j 

23*7 

( *01300299 « 

1 in 33,400 • 

1*895 

i *CH3313 1 

; 1 in 317 / 

‘094 ' 


Table II. shows the measured height from low’ water for each of the 
contours, together with its mean distance from the contour at the height 
which, reduced, is 30 feet above low water. Also the corresponding heights 
of the contours of the 30-feet natural tide, and the corresponding mean 
distances of the contours measured in miles, from which the curve of reduced 
mean slopes shown in (2) Fig. 2, have been plotted. 

Considering the character of the investigation, the agreement between 
the slopes is quite as close as could be expected, and there is nothing to argue 
from the divergences, except that the effect of the bottom resistances has here 
been too small to affect the results. 




Table II. 



Tank A 

ao 

u 

0 

Experiment V 

Experiment YII 

d 2 
o d 


Plan 1 



Plan 4 



Plan 1 


O <3 










o ^ 

■fa 

*s O 
Wd 

® 2 

J.I rS 

Xi so 

a 

Height (reduced to 
a 30-feet Tide) of 
Contours from L.W, 

Mean Horizontal 
Distance of Contours 
from the Contour 
at 30 feet above L. W. 

Horizontal Distances 
reduced to a 30-feet 
Tide 

Heights (reduced to 
a 30-feet Tide) of 
Contours from L.W. 

Mean Horizontal 
Distance of Contours 
from the Contour 
at 30 feet above L.W. 

Horizontal Distances 
reduced to a 30-feet 
Tide 

Heights (reduced to 
a 30-feet Tide) of 
Contours from L.W. 

Mean Horizontal 
Distance of Contours 
from the Contourf 
at 30 feet above L.W. 

Horizontal Distances 
reduced to a 30-feet 
Tide 

Feet 

Feet 

Unit 

6 inches 

Miles 

Feet 

Unit 

6 inches 

Miles 

Feet 

Unit 

6 inches 

Miles 


— 

-•69 

-*76 

— 

-•975 

-1*65 

— 

-*93 

-1*67 

•176 

30* 

*00 

0 

30* 

0 

0 

28*05 

*25 

*42 

•146 

24*9 

•91 

1* 

24*39 

*79 

1*355 

22*58 

*99 

1-67 

•116 

19-8 

2*13 

2*34 

18*68 

1*86 

3*2 

17*11 

1-76 

2*98 

*086 

14*62 

4*29 

4*7 

13*0 

2*96 

5-07 

11*64 

3-65 

6-18 

*056 

9*52 

6*47 

7*1 

7-46 

4*64 

7-95 

6*17 

5*3 

8-95 

•026 

4*43 

9*26 

10*15 

1-87 

6*63 

11*38 

0-70 

7*36 

12*44 

-*004 

- *68 

11*51 

12*52 

- 3-74 

8*43 

14*5 

- 4*77 

9*07 

15*37 

-*034 

- 5-8 

14-58 

16*00 

- 9*35 

10*30 

17-8 

-10*24 

11*00 

18*60 

-*064 

-10*9 

19*41 

21*3 

-15* 

12*17 

21*6 

-15*71 

13*20 

22*32 

-*094 

-16* 

21*31 

23*4 

-20*8 

13*60 

23*4 

— 

— 

— • 

-•124 

— 

— 

— 

-26*2 

15*88 

27*3 

— 

— 

— 


Tank B 


Experiment II 


Measured 
Heights of 
Contours 
shown on 
the Plan 


Feet 

*088 

•073 

*058 

*043 

*028 

*013 

-•002 

-•017 


Experiment III 


Plan 1 

Plan 1 


Mean 



Mean 


Height 

Horizontal 

Horizontal 

Height 

Horizontal 

Horizontal 

(reduced to 

Distance 

Distances 

(reduced to 

Distance 

Distances 

a 30-feet 

of Contours 

reduced 

a 30-feet 

of Contours 

reduced 

Tide) of 

from the 

to a 

Tide) of 

from the 

to a 

Contours 

Contour at 

30-feet 

Contours 

Contour at 

30-feet 

from L.W. 

30 feet above 

Tide 

from L.W. 

30 feet above 

Tide 


L.W. 



L.W. 


Feet 

Unit 3 inches 

Miles 

Feet 

Unit 3 inches 

Miles 

— 

— 7' 

— 

— 

-1*82 

-2*88 

30- 

0 

— 

30* 

0 

0 

24*9 

•5 

— 

25*2 

*73 

1*16 

19*8 

2* 

— 

20*5 

1*50 

2*37 

14*62 

3* 

— 

15*7 

2*20 

3*49 

9*52 

5*8 

— 

10*9 

3*53 

5-6 

4*43 

9* 

— 

6*3 

5*25 

8*32 

- *68 

11*8 

— 

- 1*36 

7*06 

11*2 

— 5*8 

14*3 

— 

- 3*4 

9*24 

14*61 

— 

— 

— 

- 8*2 

10*14 

16*1 

— 

— 

— 

-13* 

12*43 

19*8 


* The distances in this row are the mean of the Contour at 30 feet from the ends of the tanks, 
t It having been found that in measuring the heights which are shown on this plan the datum 
had been taken *0106 feet below L.W., the mean distances in the table have been obtained by 
interpolation between the mean distances as obtained from the areas of the contours on the plan. 
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The Length of the Foreshore .—The interval between mean high and low 
water, about 12*5 miles accoi-ding to the kinetic scale for a 30-feet tide, 
cannot readily be compared with any actual since there are no sandy 

foreshores subject to a 30-feet tide-way except those which are in a sea-way 
and subject to longitudinal currents, while in the deep bays and mouths of 
estuaries, slopes are cut up with low-wacer channels besides a want of 
regularity in the lateral boundaries. In such bays as Moreeambe Bay, Lynn 
deeps, Solway Firth, the mean distance from the shore to the foot of the 
sands at low water must be 8 or 10 miles, and even taking this as the actual 
length it leaves no great margin for the resistance of the bottom, which would 
be 50 or 100 times greater in the actual case than with a model with a 
distortion of 50 or 100 times. 

The only divergences of importance occur at the top and bottom of the 
slopes. That at the bottom of the curve for Experiment 5 A, Plan 1, is 
probably owing to the proximity of the generator, as in this plan the survey 
was continued to the end of the pan. 

Such results, with regard to low-water channels, as have been obtained 
from the experiments already made, are not discussed in this report, because 
they have been incidental to the immediate purpose of the experiments; 
they have, however, been carefully recorded for future reference. The same 
might be said of the manner of action of the water on the sand, were it not 
that these experiments have revealed a part taken by one of these actions, the 
importance of which does not appear to have been hitherto observed. This 
is the action known as rippling of the sand. In these experiments this action 
is seen to play an essential part in determining the rate at which the distri¬ 
bution of the sand is effected, while the result of this action—the ripple 
marks —forms a most conspicuous feature in the final distribution, as seen on 
the plans, as well as at all preceding stages. 

The ripple marks on the strands are too well known to need description, 
and there is nothing surprising that similar ripple marks should appear in 
the beds of the models. But although presenting a very similar appearance, 
and being about of the same size, the ripple marks seen in all the plans are 
essentially different in their origin and in the position they take in the 
regime of the sand in the models from that held by the observed ripple marks 
on the shore sands. This last is caused by the alternating currents produced 
by the small swell running inshore, while that in the model is produced by 
the alternating action of the tide. There may seem nothing remarkable in 
this, considering that these currents in magnitude and velocity are not 
dissimilar—but if the models are similar to the results obtained in estuaries, 
the converse should hold, and the estuaries should be similar to the models. 
In which case we are face to face with a very striking conclusion, that in the 
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estuaries there should be—call it ripple mark or wave mark, produced by the 
action of the tide, similar to that on the models and on a scale proportional 
to the height of tide in the estuary. Thus some of the ripples in the models 
are from hollow to crest as much as one-fourth the mean rise of the tide, the 
distance between them being 12 times their height. This, in an estuary, 
would mean 7 or 8 feet high and 80 to 100 feet in distance. 

These ripples in the model are almost confined to the surface of the sand 
which is below low-water mark, though in places their somewhat eroded ends 
protrude up the slope from the low-water channels. The existence of these 
ripples very much enhances the effect of the water to shift the sand—this 
was noted in the experiments 2 and 3 on the bars, tank A; on the smooth 
w’alls of the sand the current, which would be about 6 inches a second, did 
not drift the sand at all, except close to the ridge, and then there was no 
apparent effect till after 1700 tides, when ripples were just beginning, yet 
when the ripple once formed in another 1200 tides the top of the bar had 
spread to 12 inches. 

The ripples also serve to show in which way any shift of the sand is 

taking place, as they have a steep side looking in the direction of motion, 

and when the slopes are equal it is an indication of equilibrium. 

Conclusions .—So far as these experiments have gone they have shown 
that similar results as to the general slope and rate of action of the sand 
can be obtained by models working according to the kinetic law as low as 
tides of 

1 inch with a vertical exaggeration of 100, 
or 2 inches „ „ 64. 

They have not shown, however, that the limit has been reached. Although 

the results obtained with a tide of 1 inch with a vertical exaggeration of 64 
in tank B presented peculiarities which appeared in two experiments, it is 
still open to question whether these might not have been owing to something 
in the initial circumstances. This first series is therefore yet incomplete; it 
should include experiments to show the smallest vertical exaggeration at 
which similar results can be obtained with tides as small as half an inch 
and as large as 2 inches. This would give the law of the limits; this 
would conclude the first series. Then, if the experiments are continued, 
another series might be undertaken to determine whether similar effects 
can be obtained from land water acting on such slopes as have been already 
obtained; and again, as to the law of slopes and cross sections on V-shaped 
estuaries, and then, though this has been already established in my previous 
experiment, as to the effects of irregular lateral configuration in the shores^. 

* For continuation, see p. 410. 
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SECOND REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO IN¬ 
VESTIGATE THE ACTION OF WAVES AND CURRENTS 
ON THE BEDS AND FORESHORES OF ESTUARIES BY 
MEANS OF WORKING MODELS. 


[From the ''British Association RejDort/' 1890.] 


The Committee held a meeting in the City and Guilds of London 
Institute and considered the results obtained since the last report and 
the proposals of Professor Reynolds for the continuation of the investigation, 
which were approved. 

At a second meeting, held at the Owens College, Manchester, it was 
arranged that Professor Reynolds should draw up a report on the results 
obtained. 

At a third meeting, held in the committee room, Section G, at Leeds, 
the report submitted by Professor Reynolds was considered and adopted. 


Oil Model Estuaries. By Professor Osborne Reynolds, F.R.S., M. Inst. G.E. 

§ I.—Introduction. 

1. In accordance with the suggestion in the report read at the Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne meeting of the British Association, 1889, the investigation has 
been continued with a view (1) to complete the first series of experiments 
by determining the smallest vertical exaggeration at which similar results 
can be obtained with tides ranging upwai-ds from half an inch in rectangular 
estuaries, and so determine the law of the limits; (2) to determine how far 
similar effects can be obtained with land water acting on such slopes as had 
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been already obtained in rectangular estuaries; and (3) to investigate the 
character and similarity of the results which may be obtained with V-shaped 
estuaries. 

2. The two models, subject to such modihcatioiis as were rei|iiired for 
the various experiments, have been continuously occupied in this investigation, 
running, driven by the water motor, at ail times when they were not stopped 
for surveying or arranging a fresh experiment. They have thus run about 
five-sixths of the time day and night. In this way the large model has 
worked through in the twelve months 500,000 tides, corresponding to 700 
years. These tides have been distributed over ten experiments in numbers 
from 32,000 to 100,000. The smaller model has run more tides than the 
larger, and these have been distributed over fourteen experiments. 

3. The experiments have all been conducted on the same system as is 
described in last year s report (see p. 3S0). 

Initially, with two exceptions, the sand has been laid with its surface as 
nearly as possible horizontal at the level of half-tide, extending from the 
head of the estuary to Section 18, and in the later experiments to Section 17. 
The vertical sand gauges, distributed along the middle line of the estuary, 
have been read and recorded once a day. Contour surveys have been made 
after the first 16,000 tides, and again after the first 32,00n, and in the longer 
experiment further surveys have been made ; in all, fifty complete siirvej's 
have been made, and forty-four plans, showing contours at vertical intervals 
corresponding to 6 feet on a 30-foot tide, are given in his report. 

The general conditions of each experiment, together with the general 
results obtained, are given in Table I., p. 430, and a description of each 
experiment is given in § IV. p. 423. 

The importance of a better means of recording the tide curves was 
mentioned in last years repoi-t. Such means have been (see p. 422) obtained 
during this year, and automatic tide curves have been taken as nearly as 
practical at corresponding numbers of tides during the experiments, these 
curves being taken at several definite sections in each tank. Two series 
of these curves have been taken in the later e.xperiments, one in which 
the paper is moved by a clock, the pencil being moved by a float ; the 
other in which the paper is moved by the tide generator, by which means 
exactly similar motion for the paper is secured at all points of the estuary, 
so that difierences in the phases of the tide at ditferent parts of the estuary 
are brought out. These curves are shown on the plates. 

Mr H. Bamford has continued to conduct the experiments, but on account 
of the very great amount of detailed work the entire time of a second 
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assistant has been occupied. For this the services of Mr J. Heathcott, B.Sc., 
were obtained from October to February, when Mr Heathcott obtained an 
appointment in the office of the engineer to the L. & N.W.R. in Manchester. 
Mr Greenshields then applied for and obtained the post, and has continued 
the work with great patience and zeal. 


§ II—General Results and Conclusions. 


4. The Limits to Similarity in Rectangular Estuaries .—In the experi¬ 
ments of last year it was found (1) that as regards 

1. Rate of action as measured by the number of tides run; 

2. Manner of action ; and 

3. The final condition of equilibrium 

with tides of 0T76 foot and periods of 50 and 35 seconds the results were 

similar, according to the hydrokinetic law constant; (2) that, as regards 

rate and manner of action, the results obtained with tides of 0*094 foot and 
periods 23*7 seconds were similar to those with the tide of 0*176; but the 
experiment had not pi*oceeded to the final condition of equilibrium. 


It was also found that with tides of *088 foot and periods 35*4 seconds, 
the results obtained differed in a marked manner from the others as regards 
rate and manner of action, so much so as to render the attainment of a final 
state of equilibrium impracticable. 

These results seemed to indicate that for each rise of tide there exists 
some critical period such that for all smaller periods the results would be 
similar according to the simple hydrokinetic law, while for larger periods 
the results would be dissimilar in a greater or less degree to those obtained 
with periods smaller than the critical period. Whether or not the results 
obtained with periods greater than the critical periods would present a 
general similarity amongst themselves, or even similarity under particular 
relations among the conditions, were still open questions. 


The experiments, as shown in Table I., Table II., made this year, empha¬ 
tically confirm the conclusions (1) as to the existence for each rise of tide 
of a critical period at which the rate and manner of action begin to change, 
being similar for all smaller periods; (2) these experiments also confirm the 
general similarity of the final states of equilibrium as regards slopes for 
periods smaller than the critical period, as shown in Table II. 


The experiments (Experiments IV. and VIII., B) this year, also show that 
with tides of 0*094 and 0*097 foot the periods 34*4 and 35*4 seconds are 
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greater than the critical periods, although the results show a nearer approach 
to similarity, as regards manner and rate of action, than the results obtained 
last year in II. B, with the tide 088 foot and period 35-4 seconds, while the 
final conditions of similarity were approximately reached. 

With tides of 0*088 foot and periods 69*3 seconds the results in rate and 
manner of action are emphatically different from those with less than the 
critical period, and with tides of 0*042 foot and periods 50*5 seconds still 
greater differences are presented. 

On the other hand, it is found (V. B) with tides 0*042 foot and periods 
50*5 seconds that if the sand be given a condition corresponding with the 
condition of final equilibrium, as if the period were above the critical period 
according to the simple hydrokinetic law, this is a state of equilibrium ; and, 
further, that it is not a state of indifference is shown, since on diminishing 
the period the sand readily shifted so as to bring it nearer the theoretical 
slope for the new period. This shows that the state of equilibrium follows 
the simple hydrokinetic law for periods greater as well as less than the 
critical period, which is thus shown to be critical only as regards rate and 
manner of action in reducing the sand from the initial level state to the 
final condition. 

The experiments carefully considered suggest that there is some relation 
between the rise of tide and critical period. They do not, however, cover 
sufficient range to indicate what this relation is with any exactness. The 
critical period diminishes with the rise of tide, but much faster than the 
simple ratio. 

5. Causes of the Change in Manner and Rate of Action. The change in 
the action, which sets in at the critical period, is the result of some action, 
of wffiich no account is taken in the simple hydrokinetic lawT A list of five 
such sources of possible divergence from the hydrokinetic law is included in 
last year s report (p. 396), and with a view to obtain an indication of some 
relation between the rise of tide and period (or vertical exaggeration, as 
compared with the standard tide of 30 feet, by the kinetic law), which 
relation would be a criterion of the limiting conditions under which the 
simple kinetic law may be taken as approximately accurate, these five 
discarded actions were carefully considered. 

The fouling of the sand hy the water, although it cumes in as preventing 
further action, cannot take any part in imposing these limits, since it is at 
the immediate starting of the experiments that the action is observed to 
fail. For the same reason the limits cannot be in any way due to the 
drainage from the hanks, as these banks have not appeared abo^e vater. 

Again the limit cannot be due to the size of the grains of sand because 
it would then occur at particular velocities, whereas this is not the case. 
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The other actions are the botto77i resistances and the viscosity of the water, 
tvhich causes a defirite^ change in the internal motion of the water as the 
velocity falls below a point which is inversely propoi'tional to the dimensions 
of the channel. 

That this last source of divergence from the simple kinetic law must 
make itself felt at some stage appeared to be certain. But the critical 
velocity at which the motion of the water changes from the ‘sinuous' or 
.eddying to the direct is inversely proportional to the depth, and by the 
kinetic law the homologous velocities in these experiments are proportional 
to the square roots of tlie depths only; hence this action would seem to 
place a limit, if it were a limit, to the least tide at which the kinetic law 
would hold independently of the period, and this is not the case. Observa¬ 
tion of the action of the water above and below the critical periods, however, 
confirmed the view that the limit was in some way determined by this 
critical condition of the water. For when water is running in an open 
channel above the critical velocity, the eddies, of which it is full, create 
distortions in the evenness of the surface which distort the reflections, 
creating what is called swirl in the appearance of the surface. Now it 
was noticed and confirmed by careful observation, that in the cases where 
similarity failed, the swirl was absent at the commencement of the experi¬ 
ment, while it was easily apparent, particularly on the ebb, in the other- 
experiments. Subsequently it appeared that the velocity of the water, 
particularly during the latter part of the ebb, which has great effect in the 
early stages, might be much affected by the bottom resistances, and hence 
not follow exactly the kinetic law. 

6. Theoretical Criterion of Similar Action. —The velocities of the water 
running uniformly in an open channel, i being the slope of the surface and 
m the hydraulic mean depth, is given by 

V = A f im, 

where A is constant. 

If, then, i is proportional to e (the exaggeration of scale) and m propor¬ 
tional to /q since at the critical velocity v is inversely proportional to h, at 
this velocity Ire has a constant value. 

The function lde — 0 is thus a criterion of the conditions under which 
similarity in the rate and manner of action of the water on the sand ceases. 

7. The Critical Values of the Criterion for Rectangular Tanks. —Taking 

* Reynolds on the Two Manners of Motion of Water, Phil. Trans., 1883, pt. iii. (see page 51). 
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li to represent the rise of tide in fet^t, and e to be the vertical exaggeration 
as compared with a 80-foot natural tide by the simple bydrokinetic law, 
the values of this criterion have been calculated fur each of the experiiiients 
and are given in Table 1. 

Experiments I. and IL, B, First Report, C= 0-046, showed marked slug¬ 
gishness and local action; lY., B, 0 = 0*058 and YIIL, B, 0=0*064 shuwed 
less, but still a certain amount of sluggishness and local action*, while in 
III., B, 0=0-088, the rate of action was good and the action similar to the 
experiments with values for 0 higher than 0*087^, whence it would seem 
that the critical value of the criterion is about 0*087, and it may provisionally 
be assumed that 0=0*09 indicated the limits of the conditions of similar 
action *. 

8. The value of the Criterion for \-shaped Estuaries ,—This critical 
value of 0 deduced from the experiments in rectangular tanks appears to 
correspond very well with the results of the experiments in the Y-shaped 
estuaries. In the experiments Table I. with Y-shaped estuaries in the 
small tank, the value of 0 is in no case far from the critical value *09 on 
either side. In Experiment IX., B, however, the value of 0 at starting 
was only 0*046 as in I., B, and in consequence of the observed sluggishness 
and local character of the action in the lower estuary, the rise of tide was 
increased from 0*088 to 0*11, which remedied the action and raised the 
criterion to 0*101, and in Experiments X. and XII., B, and in L, D, the 
values are between 0*095 and 0*084. In Experiments II., D, F, and F', 
owdng to the falling off in the tide in consequence of the addition of the 
river, the criterion is as low as 0*073. In these experiments signs of slug¬ 
gishness and local action in the lower estuary wei*e observed at starting, 
and the difference in the action of the upper estuary as compared ■svith 
Tank E in respect of closing up the tidal river may have been due to the 
low value of the criterion. 

In the experiments in the large tanks the values of C are all well above 
the critical value: the nearest are the experiments in Tank E, C = 0*17, 
which is only double the critical value, and the action was as quick and 
ofeneral as in the case where (7 = 0*5. 

o 

It may be noticed that the range through which the value of C as a 
criterion has been tested is small. Had the form of criterion been appre¬ 
hended sooner this might have been somewhat extended, though considerable 
adaptation of the apparatus would be required to carry it far. 

* In both these experiments, IV. and YIIL, B, the mean level of the tide was above the initial 
level of the sand, which would naturally increase the value of the criterion. 
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9. If a =0*08 

With a tide 0*1 ft. the greatest period is 32 sees. and least exaggeration 80. 


0*12 ft. 

,, 60 sees. 


„ 47. 

0*14 ft. 

,, 102 sees. 

It 

„ 30. 

0'2 ft. 

,, 6 mins. 9 secs. 

,, 

„ 10. 

0*43 ft. 

„ 1 h. 33 m. 48 s. 


n 1. 


From which the size of tanks and length of periods necessary to verify this 
law for exaggerations of less than thirty can be seen. 

10. The General Distribution of Sand in Y-shaped Estuaries .—The 
experiments all show that with sufficiently high values of the criterion, 
as in the rectangular tanks so in those of symmetrical V-shape, the sand 
ari'ives at a definite general state of equilibrium after a definite number 
of tides. This state in the rectangular tanks was a general slope which 
corresponded to a definite curve, twelve miles long as I'educed by the kinetic 
law to a 30-foot tide, between the contours at high and low water in the 
generator. This slope was furrowed by 3 or 4 shallow channels at distances 
of some two miles, commencing very gradually at the top and dying out at 
some distance below low^ water. In the Y-shaped estuaries the state of 
equilibrium differs from that in the rectangular tanks in a very systematic 
manner; it consists in a main low-water channel commencing at the end 
and extending all the way down the Y out into the parallel portion of the 
tank. If this channel is in the middle it is the only channel, but if, as is 
as often as not the case, it takes one side of the estuary, then at the lower 
end there is on the other side a second channel starting at some distance 
down the estuary. The height of the banks above the bottom of the 
main low-water channel towards the lower end of the Y is much greater 
than in the rectangular estuaries. Xo general method of comparing the 
general slope or distribution of the sand in the Y-shaped estuaries has 
been suggested other than that of comparing the contoured plans and the 
longitudinal section taken down the highest banks and lowest channels, 
together with the cross sections which have been plotted on the plans. 
These are veiy similar for the similar tanks and corresponding periods. 
They show that the slope in the channels down to low water is nearly 
the same as in the rectangular tanks, the level of low water being reached 
at distances from the head of the estuary a little greater than in the rect¬ 
angular tank, and a little greater in the long Y than in the short. Below 
low water the slope in the channels is less than in the rectangular estuaries, 
which is, doubtless, a consequence of lateral spreading. The slope of the 
banks is much less than in the rectangular tanks, and these extend from 
two to three times as far from the top of the estuary, according to the 
angle of the Y. 

The range of observations on Y-shaped estuaries has necessarily been 
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limited, and time has nut suffietMl to duly euiisider all the results ubtaiued, 
bnt the following conclusions may be drawn : 

(1) In similar shaped V-estuaries cuiitigurations siiiiilar according to the 
simple hydrokinetic law are obtained irrespective (jf scale, provided the 
criterion of similarity has a value greater than its critical value. {2) That 
the general character is that of a main channel and high banks, That 
the estuaries are longer in a degree depending on the fineness of the V than 
rectangular estuaries with corresponding tides, while the low-water contour 
reaches to nearly the same distance from the top of the estuary. 

11. In the experiments with a long (fi/tg 'miles) tidal inrer increasing 
in width doianwards sloivhj until it discharges into the top of the T-shaped 
estuary the character of the estuary is entirely changed. The time occupied 
by the tide getting up the river and returning causes this water to run 
down the estuary while the tide is low, and necessitates a certain depth 
of water at low water, which causes the channel to be much deeper at 
the head of the estuary. In its effect on the lower estuary the experiments 
with the tidal river are decisive, but as regards the action of silting up the 
river further investigation is required, both to establish the similarity in 
the models and to ascertain the iiltiniate state of equilibrium. 

It may, however, be noticed that the general conditions of the experiments 
in Tank E do not differ greatly from the conditions of some actual estuary, 
as, for instance, the Seine. This estuary is some tliffty miles long before it 
contracts to a tidal river which extends fifty miles further up. In the 
model the tidal river reduced to a 30-foot tide is forty-nine miles long and 
the V extends down twenty-eight miles further, while the results in the 
model show about the same depth of water in the channel down the estuary 
as existed in the Seine before the training walls were put in. 

12. The Ejects of Land Water. —These come out clearly in the experi¬ 
ments, which show that the stream of land water running down the sand, 
although always carrying sand down, does not tend to deepen its channel, 
since at every point it brings as much sand as it carries away. If it comes 
into the estuary pure, it carries sand from the point of its iiitrodiiction and 
deposits it when it gets to deep water, somewhat deepening the estuary at 
the top and raising it below, which effect is limited by the influence the 
diminished slope has to cause the flood to bring up more sand than the ebb 
carries down. The principal efiect of the land water is that running in narrow 
channels at low water, which are continually cutting on their concave sides, 
it keeps cutting down the banks, preventing the occiirreiice of hard high 
banks and fixed channels. When the quantities of land water are small as 
compared with the tidal capacity of the tank, its direct action on the regune 
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of the estuary is small. But that it may have an indirect action of great 
importance in connection with a tidal river is clearly shown. In the upper 
and contracted end of a tidal river the land water may well be sufficient to 
keep it open to the tide, whereas otherwise it would silt up. This was 
clearly the effect in the experiments E, 1 and 2, and by keeping the narrow 
river open the full tidal effect of this w^as secured on the sand at the top 
of the estuary, causing a great increase of depth. The effects of large 
quantities of land water, such as occur in floods, have not yet been investi¬ 
gated. 

13. Deposit of the Land Water in the Tidal River.—One incident con¬ 
nected with the land water in the tidal river is worth recording, although 
not directly connected with the purpose of the investigation. 

The land water, one quart a minute, was brought from the town’s mains 
in lead pipes. It is very soft, bright water, and was introduced at the top of 
the estuary. This went on for about three weeks. At the commencement 
the sand was all pure white, and remained so throughout the experiment 
except in the tidal river. At the top of the river a dark deposit, which 
washes backwards and forwards with the tide, began to show itself after 
commencing the experiment, gradually increasing in quantity and extending 
in distance. At the end of the experiment the sand was quite invisible 
from a black deposit at the head of the river and for 5 or 6 feet down; this, 
then, gradually shaded off to a distance of 12 feet. Nor was it only a 
deposit, for the water was turbid at the top of the river and gradually 
purified downwards. 

On the other hand, in the precisely similar experiment, without land 
water the sand remained white and the water clear right up to the top of 
the river. This seems to suggest that these experiments might be useful 
to those interested in river pollution. 

14. The International Congress on Inland Navigation. —During the 
Fourth International Congress on Inland Navigation, held in Manchester 
at the end of July, the members were invited to see the experiments then 
in progress, the subject being one which was occupying the attention of the 
Congress. Advantage of the invitation was taken by many engineers, and 
especially by the French engineers. M. Mengin, engineer in chief for the 
Seine, stated in a paperread at the Congress that in consequence of the 
paper (read by the author before Section G at Manchester) the engineers 
interested had advised the Government to stop the improvement works on 
the Seme until a model having a horizontal scale of 1 in 3000 was con¬ 
structed, and the effect of the various improvements proposed investigated 

International Congress on Inland Navigation, 1890. 
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ill the model, the imnlel being then nearly ready, but the expeiiiiieiits had 
not commenced. Meiigin paid several visits to the laboratory ami cai-efullv 
examined the apparatus and experiments, for which all facilities were placed 

at his disposal. 

15. Reconiniendations fur further Experinients. —Although the immediate 
objects proposed for investigation this year have been fairly accomplished, 
there remain several general points on which further information is very 
important, besides the further verification of the criterion of similarity and 
the determination of the final conditions of equilibrium with tidal rivei^s, 
already mentioned. It seems very desirable to determine the effect of tides 
in the generators diverging from the simple harmonic tides so far used, 
simple harmonic tides being the exception at the mouths of actual estuaries. 
It would also be desirable before concluding these experiments that they 
should include the comparative effects of tides vaiwing from spring to neap. 


§ III.— ilODIFICATIOXS OF THE APPARATUS. 

16. General \YorJdng (f the Apparatus. —The apparatus has worked 
perfectly in all respects except that of the driving cord connecting the 
water motor with the gearing. For this cord hemp was first used, as it 
w^as liable to be wet. This hemp cord wore out with inconvenient rapidity. 
A continuous cord made of soft indiaruhher was then tried, and, after several 
attempts, has been made to answer well. The only other failure was the 
small pinion, which was faii*ly worn out, and had to be replaced. 

IT. EictensioRS. —For carrying out the experiments on the V-shaped 
estuaries the original tanks had to be increased in length. To do this it 
was necessary to remove temporarily part of the glass partition dividing 
the engine room of the laboratory, in which the tanks are placed, from the 
testing room. This being done, the tanks were then extended, as shown 
(Fig. 1, page 489), the first extension being an addition of a trough 6 feet 
long and 2 feet wide to Tank A, and a similar extension of half the size to 
Tank B, the new tanks being thence called C and D. 

IS. Extensions for Tidal Rivers. —The second extension consisted of a 
trough 19 feet long and a foot wide to the end of C, the new tank being 
thence called E. The corresponding extension to D was not at first made 
in the same way, because to do so would require the removal not only ot a 
panel of the glass partition, but also of a fixed bench, which was a much 
more serious matter, or else the extension would have closed up an important 
passage. The extension was therefore made, as shown in Figs. 46 and 47, 
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page 479, which admitted of the tidal river being the corresponding length 
to that in E, but required a bend of 180°, which was effected by two sharp 
corners. This tank was thence called F'. This was the best that could be 
done during the time the students were in the laboratory. It was not certain 
that the corners would produce any sensible effect, whereas if the results 
obtained in F' were not similar to those in E no time would have been lost, 
since the straight extension could not be made till the end of June. As 
the results in F' were not similar to those in E in a way which might 
be explained by the bends, as soon as possible the straight extension was 
made similar to E, and the tank called F. 

All these tanks were constructed in the same manner as the original 
tanks, and covered with glass at the same level as A and B, under which 
glass survey lines, conforming to those on A and B, were set out. 

19. The Numbering of the Cross Section .—The extension of the tanks 
raised the question as to how the new cross sections should be numbered: 
the numbering of A and B ran from the ends of the tanks, and it seemed 
best to run the numbers in C and D from the ends of these tanks, con¬ 
tinuing this new numbering to the generators. On the other hand, as the 
long, narrow extensions in E and F were more in the nature of a tidal river 
than an estuary, the numbers in these were carried backwards 1, &c., 
from the ends of C and D, in which the cross sections preserved the same 
numbers as before. 

20. Appliances for Land Water .—The introduction of land water, besides 
the extension of the pipes for its introduction, required certain arrangements 
for its regular supply in definite quantities. The water was to be taken from 
the tovm s mains. And in first laying down the pipes, it had been anticipated 
that it would be sufficient to regulate the supply by cocks against the pressure 
in the mains. Fresh water, regulated in this way, had been from the first 
supplied in small quantities into the generators, to ensure the level being 
kept properly. The experience thus gained showed that it was impossible 
to obtain even approximate regularity in this way, as the nearly closed cocks 
ahvays got choked even within twenty-four hours. 

To meet this it was arranged to supply the water through thin-lipped 
circular orifices under a small but constant head of water, which head can 
be regulated to the quantity required. The head of w^ater in the tank from 
which the orifices discharge is regulated by a ball cock, which only differs 
from an ordinary ball cock in that the ball is not fastened directly on to 
the arm of the cock, but is suspended from it by a rod so arranged that 
the distance of the ball below the arm can be adjusted at pleasure. This 
arrangement has answered well. The cylinder in which the ball cock works 
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is made of sheet copper, with a water gauge in the form uf a vertical glass 
tube, with a scale behind to show the height of water above the orifices, 
which are made in the bottoms of two lateral projections from the >ides of 
the cylinder. One of these orifices feeds the large, and the other the small 
tank. The streams from the orifices descend freely in the air for about 
4 inches, and are then caught in funnels on the t^jps uf lead pipes leading 
to the respective tanks. The cylinder is fixed against a wall about 8 feet 
above the floor, and conveniently near the tanks. Any obstruction in the 
pipes conveying the water to the tanks would be at once shown by the 
overflow of the funnel. The orifices are made with areas in proportion to 
the quantities to be supplied to their respective tanks. Then the supply 
cock connecting the ball cock with the main is fully opened, and the ball is 
adjusted till the quantity supplied to one of the tanks is correct. The other 
is then measured; if this is not found correct, one of the holes is slightly 
enlarged until the proportions are correct. 

This having once been done for an experiment, no further regulation is 
required except to test the quantities and wipe the edges of the orifice. 
When the tanks are stopped for surveying, the water is shut off from the 
main and simply turned on again on restarting. 

21. The Tide Gauges ,—Tn the experiments made last year a tide gauge 
was used. This gauge consisted of a small tin saucer with a central depression 
in its bottom, in which a vertical wire rested, restraining any lateral motion 
in the float, the wire being guided vertically by a frame made to stand on 
the level surface of the class covers, while the wire passed down between 
two of the covers opened for the purpose, the frame carrying a vertical 
scale. This gauge was used, both to adjust the levels of the water and to 
obtain tide curves, by observing the heights of the tide at definite times, and 
then plotting the curves with the heights of the tide as ordinates and the 
times as abscissae. 

For the earlier experiments this year the same gauge was used for both 
purposes, and it has been used all through for the purpose of adjiisiing the 
levels of the water, automatic arrangements being used for drawing the tide 
curves. 

In devising these automatic arrangements several difiieiilties presented 
themselves, besides those inherent in all chronographie apparatus. Anything 
in the nature of standing apparatus was inadmissible, as it would interfere 
with the working and adjusting of the tanks. The apparatus must be such 
as could be put up and taken down with facility, and hence could not admit 
of complicated arrangements. A pencil wraked direct by a float with a 
drum turning about a vertical axis by a clock, all to stand on the level 
glass surface, appeared the most desirable arrangemenr. In the first instance, 
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a clock driving a detached vertical cylinder with a cord was kindly lent by 
Dr Stirling from the Physiological Laboratory of Owens College, and an 
arrangement of float and stand was constructed by Mr Bamford. The loan of 
this clock was temporary, and experience gained with it led to the purchase 
of an ordinary Morse clock from Latimer, Clark, & Co. at comparatively 
small cost. A pulley was fitted so that the clock would drive the borrowed 
cylinder. This clock did its work quite as well as the more costly instrument. 
Its rate of action varied considerably with the resistance of the apparatus 
to be driven, so much so that the curves taken at different times from the 
same experiment could not be compared by superposition. Still the action 
of the clock during the individual observations was sufficiently regular to 
give a fairly true tide curve, and it became obvious that it would be 
impossible to obtain any independent clock-driven apparatus that would 
give absolutely constant speeds such as would admit of the comparison of 
the curves taken from different parts of the estuary by direct superposition. 
To obtain such comparison it would be necessary to move the paper by the 
gearing which moved the generator. 

22. Compound Harmonic Tide Curves ,—On considering how best this 
might be done, it appeared that if the paper had a horizontal motion 
corresponding to the rise and fall of the generator while the pencil had a 
vertical motion corresponding to the rise and fall of the tide at any point 
in the tank, then, if the tide were in the same phase as the generator, the 
curve would be a straight line or an ellipse of infinite eccentricity, with 
a slope (tan 6) equal to the rise of tide divided by the horizontal motion 
imparted to the paper, while any deviation of phase would be shown by 
the character of the ellipse or closed curve described by the pencil, and 
that to obtain the time-tidal curve from such curves would be easy by 
projecting on to a circle, while for the purpose of comparison, and bringing 
out any difference of phase or deviation from the harmonic curves, such 
compound harmonic curves would be much more definite than the harmonic 
curves. This plan was therefore adopted with the happiest results, for, 
although it may take some study to become familiar with the curves, the 
obvious differences in these curves taken at different parts of the tanks, 
and at the same part at different stages of the progress towards a state 
of equilibrium are clearly brought out. The method also shows the similarity 
of the curves taken in the two tanks, or in different experiments at the 
corresponding places and corresponding numbers of tides run, as well as in 
the final states of equilibrium. The tide curves (Fig. 48, page 481) bring 
out emphatically the inter-dependence of the character of the tide on the 
arrangement of the sand, and the coincidence of a state of equilibrium of 
the sand with a particular tide curve at each part of the estuary. 

In these experiments the balance of the tanks has been adjusted so as 
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to make the time intervals of rise and fall of the generator equal, i.e. to 
make the motion of the generator harmonic, so that these coiiipoiind har¬ 
monic curves are at all parts of the tank comparable with a simple harmonic 
motion. But it is important to notice that they are not esseiitiallv so, being 
merely comparable with the motion of the generator, so that if the generator 
were given a compound harmonic motion, such as that uf the tide in the 
mouths of most estuaries, these curves would have a different dynamic 
significance. These curves would still be valuable as showing the state of 
progress and final similarity of the tidal motion at the same parts of the 
estuaries, but to bring out their dynamical significance it would be necessary 
to substitute a simple harmonic motion with the same period as that of the 
generator. 


§ lY.— Description of the Experiments on the Movement of Sand 
IN A Tideway from September 9, 1889, to September 1, 1890'*'. 

23. Gontinuatioii of Experiments VIL, Tank A, and III., B, (see Figs. 
4, 5, 6, pages 441,...) September 7 to October 11.—These experiments were 
in progress at the time of the iS’ewcastle Meeting of the British Association, 
and had so far advanced that tracings of the first surveys -were exhibited 
and included in the First Report. So i'ar as they went, they took an 
important place in the conclusions arrived at in that report, showing that 
with a vertical exaggeration of 100, the results obtained in the small tank 
(B) with rectangular estuaries, wdthout land water, as to rate and general 
distribution of the sand, w^ere closely similar to those obtained in A, and 
that the mean slopes, reduced to a 30-foot tide, in these experiments agi'eed 
with those obtained in A, with vertical exaggerations of 64. It was desirable 
to continue these experiments to see how far a state of equilibrium had been 
arrived at. This was accomplished by the assistance of Mr Foster, wdio 
kindly looked after the running of the tanks till the return of the author 
and Mr Bamford in October, and thus enabled a month, w^hicli would other¬ 
wise have been w’asted, to be utilised, in obtaining an experience of the 
effect of about 100,000 tides after apparent equilibrium had been obtained 
in each tank. Daily records of the counters were taken, and, although there 
■were several stops, the intervals of running gave the periods very constant. 

The plans show^ but little alteration, except that the sand, particularly 
in B, had shifted upwards and accumulated somewhat at the head of the 
estuary, leaving the slope the same: a circiiiiistaiice whieh %vouid be ac¬ 
counted for by a ditference in the level of the water, and which is also 

•••• In the published report of these experimeni< it is not thou'^ht Je-imhle to give the daily 
records of progress in the notebook. 
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indicated by the mean slope reduced to a :30-foot tide shown in Figures 2 and 
3, page 440. The agreement of the slopes here shown as compared with 
the mean slope in the case of Experiment V., A, which has been introduced 
in this diagram for the sake of comparison, is quite as great as could be 
expected, considering the difficulties of the experiments, and affords very 
valuable evidence of the permanence of these slopes when once a condition 
of equilibrium has been attained. 

In respect of the ripple the two tanks presented a very different appear¬ 
ance, which is clearly shown in the plans and sections. While the ripple in 
A was comparatively small and shallow, in B it was larger and deeper than 
anything previously noticed; that this was a symptom of the condition of 
B being on the verge of dissimilarity seemed probable, and to test this the 
period of B was increased from 23*85 to 26*5 seconds, and it was allowed to 
run on 16,000 more tides and again surveyed. Plan 3, page 443, shows the 
result; the ripple has increased in breadth though rather diminished in 
depth. 

24. Experiments to find the Limits to Similarity. Experiment IV., B, 
Fig. 7, page 444, October 22 to November 27.—In this the rise of tide was 
0*094 foot, and the vertical exaggeration as compared with a 30-foot tide 71. 
In Experiments 1. and II., B, with a rise of tide 0*088 and a vertical exag¬ 
geration 68, described in the First Keport, it had been found that the rate 
and manner of distribution of the sand did not correspond with that in the 
corresponding experiment in the larger tank, indicating that with an exag¬ 
geration 68 the tide of *088 was somewhat below the limit of similarity. 
The determination of these limits being a primary object of the investigation, 
it appeared desirable to repeat these experiments with a slightly higher tide. 
In IV., B, the character of the action presented the same peculiarities as 
previously observed, but in a smaller degree, and the final state, as shown 
in the plans and in the curve of slopes (Figs. 2 and 3), is a much nearer 
approach to the general law, the conclusion being that in IV., B, the con¬ 
ditions were still below the limit, but nearer than in I. and II., B. 

Experiment VIII., A, October 22 to November 14.—This was an experiment 
to determine the manner of action with the same horizontal scale as the first 
part of Experiment V., A, but half the rise of tide. Experiments I. and II., 
B, vith a rise of tide of *088 foot and a period of 36 seconds, being a vertical 
exaggeration of 68, had indicated that with this rise of tide a change in the 
manner of action had already set in, but it was none the less desirable to see 
what would be the character of the action and the final state of equilibrium 
well below this limit. 

The rise of tide in VIII., A, was 0*088 foot and the mean level 0*138 foot 
from the bottom, and the period 70 seconds, the sand being placed level at a 
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uniform depth of 14 inch to Section IS as in the previous experiments. The 
vertical exaggeration would thus be only 34. 

The manner of action of the water on the sand was in this case essentially 
different from that in any previous experiments even in L and II., B, although 
it presented characteristics which had beeii indicated in th»e<e experiments. 
Instead of the sand being in the first instance rippled over the whole surface 
a middle depression was formed, extending some way up the estuary, the 
bottom and sides of w-hich were rippled; the rest of the simd soon became 
set and yellow. After 16,000 tides a survey was made and the experiment 
continued to 24,000, when another partial survey was made, showing very 
small alterations, and those nearly confined to the rippled channels. It was, 
in fact, clear that the apparent equilibrium was owing to the sand having 
become set, and that to proceed till real equilibrium was established would 
take an almost indefinite time. 

As the setting of the sand, owing to the slow action of the water, 
appeared to play such an obstructive part, it seemed possible that better 
results could be obtained if the sand could he kept alive with waves. 
Accordingly the experiment \vas stopped, to be repeated with waves. 

Experiment IX., Tank A, Flans 1, 2, 3, Figs. 8, 9, 10 {luith Intermittent 
Waves), November 16 to Jantiarif 4.—The conditions were the same as in 
Experiment VIII., with the addition of the waves. 

This experiment presented the same characteristics as those observed 
in VIII., A. The rate of action did not fall off so rapidly or completely 
as in VIII., but was mainly confined to the channels: and, although the 
experiment was continued to 57,000 tides, the condition of equilibrium was 
far from being arrived at, owing to the setting of the sand. After the last 
survey a small stream of land w^ater (one pint per minute) was admitted at 
the top of the estuary, without any perceivable effect for lOOO tides, where¬ 
upon the experiment was stopped. 

Eocperiment V., B, Plan 1, Fig- 11, 44S, ui'eniber 21 to December 2.— 

This was the corresponding experiment in B to Experiment VIII. in A, 
the rise of tide being one-half inch (‘042 footj, and the period 50 seconds, 
exaggeration 32. The characteristics were yet more definitely marked, 
rippling being entirely absent, and the action being entirely coiitiiied to 
the space bet^veen Sections 34 and 18. 

Experiment VI., B, December o to December 9.—In this experiinent the 
conditions were exactly the same as in Experiment V., B. except that the 
sand, instead of being laid level wms laid with a slope of 1 in 124. the slope 
corresponding to the theoretical condition of equilibrium as in the previous 
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experiment. After 6757 tides with a mean period of 60*1 seconds the sand 
was not moved anywhere in the slightest degree. 

Experiment VIL, B, Plans 1 and 2, Figs, 12 and 13, December 9 to 
January 3.—This was a continuation of Experiment VI., with the tidal 
period diminished in the ratio 1 to V2 from 50 to 35*35. 

The effect of changing the period wmuld be to increase the vertical 
exaggeration, so that the slope of 1 in 124 would not be the theoretical 
mean slope of equilibrium as previously determined, which would be 1 in 
87, so that any sensitiveness to the condition of equilibrium would be shown 
by the shifting up of the sand. 

This commenced at once and continued until the mean slope was about 
1 in 100 above Section 13. 

The absolute quiescence of the sand in Experiment VI., B, when laid 
with the mean slope of equilibrium corresponding to the period, together 
with the increase of the slope with the increase of period in Experiment 
VII., B, indicates that, although, as shown in Experiment V., the limiting 
conditions under which the water could redistribute the sand from the level 
condition had been long passed, the conditions of equilibrium remained the 
same; or, in other \vords, that for a half-inch tide, with a period of 50 seconds 
— i.e., an exaggeration of 32—with the sand originally distributed according 
to the theoretical slope of equilibrium, the sand will be in equilibrium, while 
if the sand be laid with a smaller slope the water will shift it, tending to 
institute the slope of equilibrium. 

25. Rectangular Estuaries tvith Land Water. Experiments X., A, and 
VIIL, B, Figs. 14, 15,16, and 17, January 7 to March 10.—The conditions in 
Tank A were the same as in Experiment V., Plan 1. The sand lay 0*25 foot 
deep, height of mean tide 0‘256, rise 0'176, tidal period 50*2 seconds. A tin 
saucer was placed on the sand under Section 1 in the middle of the estuary, 
and a stream of water (one quart per minute, about 1/170 of the tidal 
capacity of the estuary per tide) run into the pan. 

During the early distribution of the sand the land water produced no 
apparent effect, but as the sand approached a condition of equilibrium, the 
effect of the fresh water in keeping a channel full of water at low tide, from 
the source all down the estuary, was very marked. The effect of this river 
in distributing the sand at the top of the estuary was also marked. The 
channel did not remain in one place; it gradually shifted from the middle 
towards one or other of the sides, cutting away high sandbanks until it 
followed along the end of the tank into the corner, and then flowed back 
diagonally into the middle. Then, after some 10,000 tides, a fresh channel 
would open out suddenly towards the middle of the estuary, and then 
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proceed in the same gradual uiaiiiicr perhaps to the other side. This 
happened more than once during the progress of the experiment, which 
was carried to 85,000 tides. The tliffereiit positions of the channels are 
apparent in the plans 1, 2, and 3 (Figs. 14 to l!M. The euiiiparisoii uf these 
plans, and the accompanying sections with Plan 1, Experiinent V., in the last 
report (Fig. 3, p. 403), shows but slight general effect of the land water—so 
slight, indeed, that it might pass almost unnoticed. This shows that the 
land water does not alter the greatest height of the banks or the lowest 
depth of the channels. 

It will be noticed, however, in the plans, that the land water has lowered 
the general level of the sand in the middle of the estuary at the top, and 
raised it towards low water. This effect comes out in the mean reduced 
slopes shown in Figs. 2 and 3, p. 410. From these it appears that the effect 
of the land water, by continually ploughing up the banks at the top of the 
estuary, has been to disturb the previous state of equilibrium, lowering the 
sand near the top, and raising it further down the estuary. 

In Experiment YIII., B, the conditions at starting were the same as 
those in IV., B, and one quart of land water in 2*8 minutes was admitted 
in the same manner as in X., A, the period being 35*4 seconds. The quantity 
of land water per tide was one-fourth the quantity in A, while the capacities 
of the estuaries are as 1 to 8, or the percentage of land water in B was 
1*8 that of the tidal capacity at starting. After rimning (iOO tides the rise 
of tide was increased from 0*094 to 0097 foot without any alteration in the 
period. The experiment was then continued to 91,184 tides (Fig. 19). 

The apparent effects of the land water observed were exactly the same 
in character as in A, but were decidedly greater on account of the larger 
quantity. The curves agree fairly with those in A. 

26. Ejcperinients in short Y-shaped Estuaries v/ith and iiitkoiit Laiid 
Water ,—In the tanks A and B inner vertical partitions were introduced so 
as to form the upper end of the tank A into a symmetrical V, of length 
6 feet and greatest breadth 4 feet; while that of tank B was formed in a 
similar manner into a V of length 3 feet and breadth 2 feet. The lengths 
of the tanks were thus unaltered, the tidal capacity being reduced to three- 
quarters of what it was before. 

The sand was arranged in a similar manner to that previously adopted, 
except that the initial depth of the sand was 4 inches (0*33 foot in A) 
instead of 3 inches, and the sciimmers raised as to maintain the water 
higher in a corresponding degree. 

Ejperiments XL, A, and Ah, B, Fnjs. 20 tn 23. March 1-S tu Aprd 'MK — 
In tank A the rise of tide was 176 aial the period 47’2(l The expcuiments 
were first started without laud water. The observed character ot the actiiui 
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was much the same as with the rectangular estuaries, being more intense 
towards the top of the Y, and quieter at and below the broad end. 

The first attempt in Tank B showed that, owing to the diminished 
capacity of the estuaries, the sand would not come down even so well as 
in corresponding experiments with rectangular estuaiies. This led to the 
abandonment of Experiment IX., B, and starting X., with a rise of tide 
OTIO, without, however, altering the level of the sand. The experiments 
were continued in both tanks without land water until about 40,000 tides 
had been run, and Plans 1 and 2 had been taken. These plans show the 
similarity of the efiects in the two tanks. They also show decidedly the 
character of the distribution of the sand in the V-shaped estuary. It will 
be seen that the extreme positions of the contours up the estuary are much 
the same as in the rectangular estuaries, while the extreme positions down 
the estuaries are very much increased. The low-water contours extend from 
Section 11 to Section 19, while in Experiment Y., A, Plan 1, it extends from 
Section 11 to Section 18. The low-water channels are nearly the same 
depth at corresponding points all down the estuary in both experiments, 
while in the Y estuaries the banks extend 6 to 7 miles (reduced to a 80-foot 
tide) further down. 

After Experiments XL, A, and X., B, had proceeded to about 40,000 tides, 
corresponding quantities of land water 'were introduced at the tops of the 
estuaries, one quart in one minute in A, about 1/140 of the tidal capacity; 
in B one quart in 5'68 minutes, or about 1/140 of the tidal capacity. The 
tanks were then run on for 12,000 tides, and surveys for the plans 3 made 
(Figs. 24 and 25). The general effect of this land water, as shown in these 
experiments, is, as before, to lower the sand at the tops of the estuaries and 
slightly to raise it at the bottom. They 'were not, however, continued long 
enough to show a state of equilibrium. As in the rectangular estuaries, the 
detailed effects of the land water were much more observable than those 
shown in the surveys. The land water continually ploughed up the sand at 
the top of the estuary and kept the banks down, but owing to the narrowness 
of the estuaiT the general effects of this were not so striking as in the 
rectangular estuaries. 

Experunents XII., A, and XII., B, with Land Water, Figs. 26 to 29, 
April 29 to May 19.—These were under conditions precisely similar to 
XL, A, and X., B; XI., B, with land water, was started, but owing to an 
accident it was restarted as XII., B. 

Both experiments were run about 16,000 tides and then surveyed, and 
then run on about 16,000 more tides and surveyed again. 

The plans are all very similar, and show but little difference from the 
plans 8 with land water in the previous experiments. 
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27. Experiments in long Y-shaped Estuaries without and icith Lam! 
Water in Tanks C and D.—Tank C was formed by exteiidiiig A by adding 
a rectangular trough to the top, and so as to admit of partititais foriiiiiig 
a V extending from Section 23 (12 A), and D was foriiied by extending B in 
a similar manner. The lengths of the tanks were thus extended G feet and 
3 feet greater than A and B, while the capacities were the same as the 
original capacity of A and B. 

The sand in C (A extended) was laid 4 inches deep from the top of the 

V to Section 28*5 G (17*5 A). 

The sand in D (B extended) was laid 2|- inches deep from the top of the 

V to Section 28*5 D (17*5 B). 

Experiments I., C and D, Figs. 30 to 33, 2Iag 24 to June 16, ivithout Land 
Wate7\ —In C the tide was 0*102 foot, and the scummer was placed so that 
the mean tide when running was 0*008 foot above the initial level of the 
sand; this was not observed at the time, being a consequence of the land 
water raising the level of low water by the necessity of getting over the 
weir. 

In D the tide was 0*105 foot and the mean tide was *010 foot below the 
initial level of the sand. Thus reduced to a 30-foot tide, the initial depth 
of the sand was 5 feet higher in C than in B. The experiments were run 
for about 16,030 tides and surveyed, then restarted, when the level of water 
in C fell owing to a leak in the scummer. 

This lowered the sand at the lower end of the estuary, and a partial 
survey was made, and then the experiment continued until both tanks had 
exceeded 30,000 tides. The results, as shown in the plans, are very much 
alike, considering the very considerable differences in the initial quantities 
of sand. Owing to the much higher level of the sand in D, the top of the 

V was much more silted up in the early part of the experiment, and the 
sandbanks were higher towards the bottom of the estuary. Otherwise both 
tanks show the same characteristics. 

The highest point of the contour low water in the generator is still at 
Section 15, while the highest point of the contour at high water in the 
generator is at Section 4, so that the distance between the highest points 
of these sections was still about 11 miles, while the banks at Irjw water 
extended down to Section 26. 

Experwients II., Tanks 0 and D, with Land Water, Figs. 34 to 37, Jane 
11 to July 8.—The conditions in these experiments were the same as in 
Experiments I, Tanks C and D. except that the scummer in D was altered, 
until the mean tide level was only *003 foot above the initial height of the 
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sand, and in Tank A 002 foot above, while the rise of tide in A was slightly 
greater and that in B slightly less. 

Surveys were taken at about 16,000 and 32,000 tides respectively; they 
are very similar, and the effects of the land water are, as before, to slightly 
raise the lower sand and lower the upper. At low water there was still 
water in the channels light up to the top of the estuary, and at high water 
there was what would correspond in a 30-foot tide with 10 or 12 feet of 
water at the top in the low-water channels. 


28. Experhnents in long Y-shaped Estuaries ivith straight tidal Rivers 
extending up from the top of the V -with and without Water in Tanks E, F\ 
and F .—Tank E was formed by opening out the partition boards in Tank C 
at the end of the V to a distance of 4 inches. That portion of the V below 
Section 12 remained as in Tank C, the position of the partition boards not 
being altered. At a section, 12'5, a small angle was formed, so that while 
the boards above the section remained straight their ends stood apart 4 inches 
instead of closing up to form a V. Tank C was extended by a trough 19 feet 
long, in which partition walls were constructed continuing the partitions in 
the lower portion up to a section, 88, above the zero in Tank C; these were 
straight, vertical boards, the distance between them contracting from 4 inches 
at the lower end to 1 inch at the end of the river. 

• Tank F' was formed in a similar manner, except that the upper extension 
was bent through two sharp right angles so as to return along the side of 
the tank ; and subsequently tank F was formed exactly similar to Tank E 
with half the dimensions. 

Experiment with Land Water, I. and II., Tanks E and F, Figs. 88 to 
47, July 11 to July 31.—In Tank E the sand ^vas laid to a depth of 4 inches, 
the same as in C, from the upper end of the river. Section 38 down to 
Section 28. The rise of tide was 0T40 foot, and the mean level of the tide 
about -016 foot above the level of the sand. The period 49 secs, and water 
1 quart a minute, or 1/200 the tidal capacity per tide, was introduced at the 
upper end of the river. 

In Tank F' the sand was laid similar to that in Tank E, the rise of tide 
OT foot, and the mean tide O'OOG foot above the level of the sand. The 
period being 30-04, land water, 1 200 the capacity of the estuary, was 
introduced at the top of the river. 

In starting these experiments the effect of the tidal river was very 
marked. After the lirst tide in Tank E, some depth of water remained 
in the river, and a long way down the estuary, at low water, and the tide 
came up with a bore increasing in height all the way to the top of the 
river, and then returned with a bore to the lower end of the river. The 
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bore, as before, soon died out over the greater part of the e>mary, as the 
sand at the bottom became lower. Ancl the lji>re gradually died «jiit in 
the top of the V. until, as the number of tides approached the bore 

only began to show at about Section 4, and ran up the river very much 
diminished from what it was originally. 

Owing to the indraught and outtlow of the river, the velocity of the 
tvater and its action on the sand was greater at the top of the V and the 
mouth of the river than at any part of the estuary, while for some w’ay up 
the river, and all the way down the estuary, there was a large volume of 
water running at lo\v water. The top of the river was ninety miles (reduced 
to a 80-foot tide) from the bottom of the estuary, and the tide did not 
commence to fall at the top of the river until after low water at the mouth, 
so that nearly all the tidal water in the river ran over the estuary during 
the low ^Yatel^ The delay in the return of the water from the river obviously 
played a most important part in the effects produced. 

At the bottom of the estuary the sand came down much as usual, but 
it did not rise at the head of the estuaiw. Fur the first 10,000 tides the 
sand was all covered at low water and rippled with active ripples up to the 
end of the river, and it seemed as if no banks were going to appear. The 
sections of the sand appeared as nearly as possible horizontal. The level 
having lowered from the bottom of the estuary up to Section 15, from 
Section 15 to Section 8 it was somewhat raised, then from 8 upwards to 
7 it was lowered, and thence up to the top of the river it was raised in a 
gradual slope. At about 1*2,000 tides two small banks appeared at low 
water, one on each side of the estuary at Section 18. Everything was 
perfectly symmetrical so far, but from this time the bank on the right of 
the estuary extended downwards, while that on the left extended upwards 
and a depression or channel formed between them extending across the 
estuary in a diagonal manner. This was the condition when at 16,000 tides 
the first survey was made. 

As the running continued these banks continued to rise, that on the 
right downwards, that on the left upwards, until a distinct channel was 
formed from the mouth of the river down to Section 20, as shown in the 
second survey at 82,000 tides. 

The level of the sand at the mouth of the rivt*r altered very little, 
diminishing during the first 10,000 tides, and then reassuming iis original 
height, but the sand passed upwards through the mouth, and gradually 
raised the level in the river above, until there was only about 0-02 foot in 
the shallowest places at low water (corresponding to 5 feet on a 80-foot 
tide); this level was first reached at the top of the river and then gradually 
extended down to Section 19, which point it had reached at 12,u0u tides, 
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when the second survey was taken. In this condition the bore still reached 
the end of the river, raising the water 0*02 foot (5 feet on the 30-foot tide). 
Above Section 19 all motion of the sand had ceased, but below this the sand 
was still moving up when the experiment stopped. The bore still formed at 
the mouth, but very much diminished, and was very slowly diminishing. 
The final condition of the estuary shows the contour at low water in the 
generators extending up to Section 9, and the contour at high water in the 
generator to Section 11. 

In tank F', with the sharp turns in the river, the action of the sand at 
the bottom of the tank was at first sluggish, as in Experiment IV. In the 
top of the estuary and river the appearance of things for the first 10,000 
tides was much the same as in Tank E, except that the ripple of the sand 
did not extend more than half-way up the river, and deep holes were formed 
at the bends, banks being formed between them. The bore, however, ran 
up to the end of the river until some time after the first survey was taken, 
and the tide still rose very slightly when the second survey was made, 
though the river was barred by a bank between the bends, by which the 
flood just passed in small channels at the sides. The sand had risen in the 
top of the estuary until it virtually closed the mouth of the tidal river, and 
the condition of the estuary resembled that obtained in Tank D. This 
virtually ended the experiment, but opportunity was taken to try the effect 
of a larger quantity of land water, which was increased to one quart in two 
minutes— i.e. nearly three times—and the experiment continued for 20,000 
more tides without any material effect. 

In Tank F the action at the lower end of the tank was again sluggish. 
At the top of the estuary and in the river the conditions of the sand were 
as near as possible similar to those in Tank E, but, as it came out, the 
mean level of the water, relative to the level of the sand, was some 5 feet 
(reduced to a 30-foot tide) low^er in F than in E. 

The appearances for the first 16,000 tides were the same as far as was 
observed; the ripple now extended up to the top of the river, and no banks 
formed at the mouth. ^Nevertheless, before the second suiwey was taken, 
the tide ceased to rise above the mouth of the river, proving that the 
previous failure to realise the same state in the small tank as in the larger, 
had not been entirely due to the bends in the river. The question remained 
whether it might not be owing to the higher level of the sand relative to 
the mean level of the tide. 

This question brings into prominence a fact observed during all the 
experiments, but which had not, previous to the experiments on E and F, 
assumed a position of importance. This is the gradual diminution of the 
rise of tide owing to the lowering of the sand. 
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29. The rise of the tide depends not only upon the rise of the generator, 
but also upon the tidal capacity of the tank. This capacity is the pr«x!iict 
of the area of the surface at high water multiplied by the rise of tide, less 
the volume of sand and water above low water in the treiieraior. Xuw in 
starting the experiments with the sand at the level of mean tide, not only 
is there much more sand above the level of low water in the generator than 
when the final condition of equilibrium is obtained, but the quantity of -water 
retained on the top of the level sand is considerable, so that tiie tide rises 
considerably higher in the genemtor at starting than when the condition 
of equilibrium is obtained, which excess of rise gradually diminishes as the 
sand comes down at the lower end of the estuary. 

Although the foot of the sand comes down pretty rapidly at the com¬ 
mencement of the experiment, owing to the surface being rippled, the water 
runs off slowly, and it is not till the sand at the end of the estiiar\' has been 
raised, and a slope formed, that the water runs down freely at low water, so 
that during the early part of the experiment noi only is the rise of tide at 
the head of the estuary high, but also the low tide and the mean level of the 
tide. The result is tliat the mean level of the water at the head of the 
estuary is higher during the early part of the experiment. These changes 
in the tide at different parts of the estuary and at different stages of the 
tide are well shown by the automatic tide curves, page 4S1. As the sand is 
rising at the top of the estuary, the result of the high water is to raise the 
first banks above the level to which the tide ffnalh’ rises. 

As these banks come out and the ripple is washed off, leaving smooth 
surfaces and channels, from which the water runs, and clean dry banks, the 
mean level as well as the rise of tide falls, leaving the tops of the bank, 
which were at first covered, high and drv. 

These effects were much greater in Experiments C and D than in A and 
B, and still more marked in E, F, and F'. In E. F, F', the plans 1 and 2, 
taken at 16,000 and 33,000 tides respectively, show the difference in the 
level of the sand at the mouths of the respective rivers. In Tank E the 
rise of tide at the mouth of the river was observed to be 0'02 higher at 
16,000 than at 30,000 tides, and in Tanks F and F' at 16,U00 tides there 
was a bore which ran up to the top of the river, while at 33,000 tides the 
sand at the mouth was not covered at high water. 

It thus seems that the condition of things which follows irom starting 
with the sand level, and a constant height of low water, is to institute a 
distribution of sand at the top of the estuary, corresponding to a state ot 
equilibrium with a higher tide than that which ultimately prevails: and 
the greater the initial height of the sand relative to the mean level of the 
water the greater will be this effect. That this action tends to explain 
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the closing of the mouths of the rivers in Tanks F' and F and not in L is 
clear. But it is not clear that this is the sole explanation; the conditions 
in F' and F were not far removed from the limits of similarity obtained 
in the rectangular tanks, and it is not clear that these limits may not he 
somewhat dilferent in the long estuaries with tidal rivers. This is a 
matter which requires further experimental examination, for which there 
has not been time. 

30. Experiment II. in E and F, Figs. 42 to 45, without Land Water^ 
August 5 to Beptemher 1.—These experiments have been made under the 
same conditions as in I. E and F, except for the land water. The general 
appearance of the progress of the experiments was nearly the same, and 
Plan 1 shows little difference. But as the experiment in E proceeded, it 
became clear that the river was going to fill up gradually from the end. 
The bore no longer reaches the end at 16,000 tides, while it had ceased to 
exist and the tide had ceased to rise at Section 11 in the river at 32,000 
tides, the end of the estuary also having filled up, the action in F being 
nearly the same. Thus we have evidence similarly shown by both estuaries 
that, although the fresh water produces little effect on the condition of 
equilibrium of a broad estuary, the existence of a long tidal river above 
the estuary does produce a great effect on the level of the low-water 
channels in the upper portions of the estuary, and that land water, even 
in such small quantities, is effective to keep open a long tidal river emptying 
into a sandy estuary or bay^. 


* For continuation, see p. 482. 
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Table I. —General Conditions 


Shape 
of the 
Estu¬ 
ary 


Per¬ 
cent¬ 
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Land 
Water 


0*0 

5> 

3J 

33 


33 

33 
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O 




0-6 

1-2 

0-6 

1*2 

0*6 

1*2 


0*0 

53 


0*7 

0*7 

0*7 

0*7 

0*7 

0*7 


f\ 


11 
V 

/! 


06 

0*6 

0*6 

0*6 

0*5 

0*5 

0*5 

0*5 

0*0 


.q V 


0*5 

0*5 
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Horizontal scales 


Ex¬ 


peri¬ 

ment 


Tank 


VII 

III 


IX 

V 

IX 


33 


VII 


X 

Till 

X 

VIII 

X 

VIII 


A 

B 


A 

B 

A 


A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 


Plan 


2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 


3 

3 


Period 


m 

Figure , seconds 


1 in. 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
11 

9 

10 

12 

13 

14 
16 

15 

17 

18 
19 


33*5 

23*8 

23*8 

34*4 

69*3 

50*5 

69*3 

67*3 

34*0 

34*0 

50-2 

35*4 

48*6 

34*5 

48*6 

34*5 


17.600 

33.600 

33.600 
23,300 

10.500 

23.600 
12,400 

12.600 
39,200 
39,200 

11.500 
22,000 
11,900 
22,600 
11,900 
22,600 


Inches 
to a 
mile 


3*58 

1*88 

1*88 

2*71 

6*02 

2*68 

5*08 

5*02 

1*57 

1-57 

5*49 

2*87 

5*30 

2*8 

5*30 

2*8 


Vertical 
scale 
1 in. 


177 

327 

327 

327 

333 

720 

379 

366 

986 

986 

171 

309 

171 

309 

171 

309 


Rise of 
tide in 
feet 


0*170 

0*094 

0*094 

0*094 

0*090 

0*042 

0*080 

0*082 

0 * 030 . 

0*030 

0*176 

0*097 

0*176 

0*097 

0*176 

0*097 


Vertical 
exagger¬ 
ation e 


99*7 

102*0 

102*0 

71*0 

31*6 

32*0 

32*0 

34*5 

39*0 

39*0 

67*0 

71*0 

69*0 

73*0 

69*0 

73*0 


XI 

X 

XI 

X 

XI 
X 

XII 
XII 
XII 
XII 


A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 


1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 


2 


20 

22 

21 

23 

24 

25 

26 
28 
27 
29 


47*5 

35*4 

47*2 

35*4 

47-2 

34*0 

48*2 

34*2 

47*0 

34*2 


12,400 

20,700 

12,670 

20.700 
12,400 
21,800 
12,300 

21.700 

12.700 
21,900 


5*10 

3*05 

5*01 

3*05 

5*08 

2-90 

5*15 

2*91 

5*00 

2*88 


177 

273 

181 

273 

177 

280 

179 

280 

182 

286 


0*170 

0*110 

0*166 

0*110 

0*170 

0*107 

0*168 

0*107 

0*165 

0*105 


I 

I 

I 

I 

II 
II 
II 
II 


D 

C 

D 

0 

D 

C 

D 


1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 


30 

32 

31 

33 

34 

36 

35 

37 


49*8 

35*9 

46*2 

34*4 

48*4 

34*6 

48*4 

34*6 


12,100 

20,900 

13.200 
21,800 
12,500 

22.200 
12,500 
22,200 


5*22 

3*03 

4*78 

2*90 

5*04 

2*85 

5*04 

2*85 


185 

285 
190 

286 
188 
300 
188 
300 


I 

I 

I 

I 

II 
11 
II 
II 
I 
I 


E 

F 

E 

F 

E 

F 

E 

F 

F' 

F' 


i 1 

I 1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 


38 

1 48*9 

39 

! 30*0 

40 

47*8 

41 

30*0 

42 

47*9 

43 

31*5 

44 

47*9 

45 j 

30*3 

46 1 

30*1 

47 

30*1 


13,100 

25,800 

13.400 

24.700 

13.500 

25.400 
13,600 
26,200 

25.500 

25.700 


4*82 

2*45 

4*70 

2*56 

4*67 

2*49 

4*64 

2*41 

2*48 

2*46 


208 

313 

208 

313 

214 

327 

217 

321 

300 

305 


0*162 

0*105 

0*158 

0*105 

0*160 

0*100 

0*160 

0*100 

0*143 

0*096 

0*143 

0*096 

0*140 

0*091 

0*138 

0*093 

0*100 

0*098 


71*0 

75*8 

69*5 

75*8 

70*0 

78*0 

68*4 

77*6 

69*4 

75*0 

65*4 

73*1 

69*5 

76*0 

66*8 

74*1 

66*8 

74*1 


63*2 

82*5 

64*6 

82*5 

63*4 

77*8 

62*9 

81*86 

85*1 

84*4 
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AND Results of the Experiments. 


Criterion 
of simi¬ 

' Height 
; of initial 

Height 
of mean 

Number 
of ti«les 

Action of the water on the sand in fi»rming the bed 
at the lower end of the estuary 

larity 

i sand in 

tide in 

from the 


C=l>e 

i feet 

I 

feet 

start 

Manner Rate Final state 


! 

1 


0-490 ; 

0-25 

0-265 

93,839 

General 

Normal 

— 

0-083 i 

0-125 

0*140 

99,388 

Genenii 

Ntraial 

Normal 

0-083 ; 

0-125 

0-140 

130,176 

— 

— 

Large ripple 

0-058 ; 

0-125 

0-130 

16,344 

Nearlv iioriiial 

Nearh' normal 

Nearlv normal 

0-023 ' 

0-125 

0*1325 

13,078 

Very partial 

Very slow 

— 

0-002 

0-65 

0-065 

17,919 

— 

Zero 

— 

0-016 

0-125 

0-142 

36,776 

— 

— 

— 

0-019 

0-125 

0-141 

78,986 

_ 

— 

Not reached 

0-001' 

Slope 1 

f 0-065 

17,424 

— 

Zero 

— 

0-001/ ; 

in 124 

1 

39,727 

— 

— 

Nearlv normal 

0-252 i 

0-25 

0-256 

19,437 

Nor mill 

Normal 

— 

0-064 

0-125 

0-148 

18,332 

Nearh' iioriiial 

Nearh' iiorniiil 

— 

0-362 

0-25 

0-256 

42,820 

— 

Nurmal 

Normal 

0-066 ' 

0-12o 

0-148 

68,861 

— 

— 

— 

0-362 

0-25 

0-256 

76,273 

See description 

— 

See description 

0-066 : 

0-125 

0-148 

91,184 

See description 

— 

See description 

0-346 

0-333 

0-337 

17,206 

Normal 

Nr>riiial 

— 

0-101 

0-166 

0-179 

17,879 

— 

N< trmal 

— 

0-320 

0-333 

0-348 

39,809 

— 

— 

N<jrmal 

0-101 i 

0-166 

0-169 

40,268 

— 

— 

Normal 

0-343 

0-333 

0-348 

60,243 

Normal 

NiU'iiiiil 

Normal 

0-095 

0-166 

0-169 

57,024 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

0-327 

0-333 

0-34U 

1H,53S 

Normal 

N* U’llliil 

— 

0-095 ! 

0-166 

0-168 

15,981 

Normal 

Norma! 

— 

0-315 

0-333 

0-343 

31,901 

Nurmal 

N« *riiial 

N<jrmal 

0-081 

1 

0-166 

0-175 

35,129 

Normal 

N< ^riiia! 

Normal 

1 

0-278 ; 

0-333 

0-341 

16,943 

Normal 

Noniiiil 

— 

0-084 1 

0-187 

■ 0-179 

16,383 

Nearly ma-nial 

Neailv normal 

— 

0-275 1 

0-333 

0-345 

30,584 

Normal 

Nonmi! 

N< »rmal 

0-088 1 

0-187 

0*179 

35,344 

Nearly ii«>r!oal 

Nearly normal 

Nearly normal 

0-274 1 

0-333 

0-344 

16,908 

Noriiirtl 

N' »rma! 

— 

0-074 ' 

0-187 

0-190 

18,128 

Nearly iiHruial 

Nearly n* ii-iiiiil 

— 

0-274 

0-333 

0-335 

31,127 

Nurmal 

N< »rmal 

Normal 

0-074 

0-187 

0-190 

31,928 

Nearly noriiial 

Nearly normal 

Nearly normal 

0-185 

0-333 

0-350 

16,368 

Normal 

N» »riiial 

__ 

0-073 

0-187 

0-191 

16,577 

Piirtial 

Sluggish 

— 

0-189 

i 0-333 

0-337 

32;635 

— 

N‘ »riii;i! 

Normal 

0-073 

! 0-187 

0-191 

32,880 

— 

-- 

Ripple large 

0-174 

0-333 

0-349 

15,871 

N< uiiial 

Nra-mal 

— 

0-060 

0-187 

0-193 

17,184 

Partial 

SluLigisii 

— 

0-163 

0-333 

0-349 

32,501 

— 

— 

Norniiil 

0-066 

0-187 

0-192 

29,947 

— 

— 

Ripple large 

0-085 

0-187 

0-187 

16,577 

Partiiil 

Sluggi>h 

— 

o-oso 

0-187 

, 0-187 

32,677 



Ripple bilge 





Measured 
Heights of 
Contours 
shown on 
the Plan 

Tank A 

Experiment V., Plan 4 

Experiment YII., Plan 2 

Height (re¬ 
duced to a 
30-foot Tide) 
of Contours 
from L.W. 

Mean Horizon¬ 
tal Distance of 
Contours from 
the Contour 
at 30 feet 
above L.W. 

Horizontal 
Distances 
reduced to 
a 30-foot 
Tide 

Height (re¬ 
duced to a 
30-foot Tide) 
of Contours 
from L.W. 

Mean Horizon¬ 
tal Distance of 
Contours from 
the Contour 
at 30 feet 
above L.W. 

Horizontal 
Distances 
reduced to 
a 30-foot 
Tide 

Feet 

Feet 

Unit 6 inches 

Miles 

Feet 

Unit 6 inches 

Miles 

1 


- 0*975 

-1*65 

— 

-1*792 

-3*003 

0*176 

30*00 

0*00 

0*00 

30*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*146 

24*39 

D*79 

1*355 

24*546 

0-647 

1*133 

0*116 

18*68 

1*86 

3*20 

19*092 

1*254 

2*171 ' 

0*086 

; 13*00 

2*96 

5*07 

14*638 

2*356 

4*085 

0*056 

7*46 

4*64 

7*95 

9*184 

3*724 

6*447 

0*026 

1*87 

6*63 

11*38 

3*730 

5*428 

9*397 

-0*004 

- 3*74 

8*43 

14*50 

- 1*724 

7*467 

12*930 

-0*034 

- 9*35 

10*30 

17*80 

- 7*178 

9*283 

16*070 

-0*064 

-15*00 

12*17 

21*60 

-12*632 

11*780 

20-400 

-0*094 

-20*80 

13*60 

23*40 

-18*086 

14*003 

24*235 

-0*124 

-26*20 

15*88 

27*30 

— 

— 

— 


Experiment X., Plan 1 

Experiment X., Plan 2 

Feet 

Feet 

Unit 6 inches 

Miles 

Feet 

Unit 6 inches 

Miles 

1 

_ 

-0*690 

-0*774 

— 

-1*302 

-]*167 

0*176 

30*000 

0*000 

0*000 

30*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*146 

24*886 

0*741 

0*810 

24*886 

0*665 

0*752 

0*116 

19*772 

2*147 

2*347 

19*772 

1*900 

2*149 

0*086 

14*658 

4*256 

4*652 

14*658 

3*648 

4*124 

0*056 

9*544 

6*916 

7*560 

9*544 

6*631 

7*507 

0*026 

4*430 

9*880 

10*800 

4*430 

9*101 

10*290 

-0*004 

-0*684 

11*533 

12*606 

-0*684 

11*227 

12*594 

-0*034 

-5*798 

13*737 

15*013 

— 

— 

— 


Tank B 


Experiment III., Plan 2 

Experiment IV., Plan 1 

Feet 

Feet 

Unit 3 inches 

Miles 

Feet 

Unit 3 indies 

Milos 

1 

— 

- 3*540 

- 5*643 

— 

-0-994 

-1*124 

0*094 

30*000 

0*000 

0*000 

30*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*079 

25*213 

0*760 

1*240 

25*213 

0*665 

0-760 

0*064 

20*426 

1*330 

2*163 

20-426 

1*558 

1*773 

0*049 

15*639 

2*052 

3*340 

15*639 

2*185 

2*487 

0*034 

10*852 

3*249 

5*290 

10*852 

4*142 

4*714 

0*019 

6*065 

4*332 

7*044 

6*065 

6*859 

7*806 

0*004 

1*278 

6*061 

9*854 

1*278 

9*766 

11*120 

-0*011 

- 3*509 

7*828 

12*727 

- 3*509 

12*046 

13*710 

-0*026 

- 8*296 

9*291 

15*110 

-8*296 

_ 

_ 

-0*031 

-13*083 

11*341 

18*430 


— 

— 


Experiment VIH., Plan 1 

Experiment VIII., Plan 2 

Feet 

Feet 

Unit 3 inches 

Miles 

Feet 

Unit 3 inches 

Miles 

1 


- 0*595 

-0*621 

— 

-1*925 

- 2*062 

0*097 

30*000 

0*000 

0*000 

30*000 

0*000 

0*000 

0*082 

25*360 

0*608 

0*634 

25*360 

0*988 

1*060 

0*067 1 

20*720 

2*090 

2*181 

20*720 

1*672 

1*792 

0*052 

16*080 

3*268 

3*410 

16*080 

2*983 

3*197 

0*037 

11*440 

5*224 

5*472 

11*440 

5*168 

5-538 

0*022 

6*800 

8*987 

9*378 

6*800 

8*398 

9*000 

0*007 

2*160 

11*400 

11*89 

2-160 

11 -98.5 

12-100 
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30 ft tide, distance between the sections represents about 1*1 miles 
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59 . 

THIRD REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO INVES¬ 
TIGATE THE ACTION OF WAVES AND CURRENTS ON 
THE BEDS AND FORESHORES OF ESTUARIES BY MEANS 
OF WORKING MODELS. 


\Fro 7 ii the ‘‘British Association Report,” 1891.] 

The Committee held a meeting in the rooms of Mr G. F. Deacon, 
32 Victoria Street, Westminster (July 29, 1891), and considered the results 
obtained since the last report. Professor Reynolds reported that by the date 
of the meeting of the British Association the objects of the investigation 
would be accomplished, and suggested that it would not be necessary to 
continue the investigation beyond that date or to apply to the Association 
for reappointment. These suggestions were adopted, and it was resolved 
that the thanks of the Committee be communicated to the Council of the 
Owens College for the facilities afforded for conducting the experiments in 
the Whitworth Engineering Laboratory. 

Having considered the disposal of the apparatus, which has no pecuniary 
value, the Committee resolved to recommend the Association to place it at 
the disposal of the Owens College. 

At a second meeting held in the Committee room of Section G at Cardiff 
the report submitted by Professor Reynolds was adopted. 

§ I.—Introduction to Report III. 

1. In accordance with the suggestions in the Second Report, read at 
the Leeds meeting of the British Association, the investigation has been 
continued with a view— 
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(1) To obtaio further information as to the final condition of ec|iiilibriiim 
with long tidal rivers entering the head of a V-shaped estuary. 

(2) To obtain a more complete verification of the value of the criterion 
of similarity. 

(3) To investigate the effect of tides in the generator diverging from 
simple hannonic tides. 

(4) To determine the comparative eifect of tides varying from spring to 
neap. 

Opportunity has also been taken :— 

(5) To investigate the effect of prolonging the walls of the river into 
the estuary through the bar, which was below low water, with prolongations 
reaching up to low water, and others reaching up to half-tide—this being 
done in both models, so that the similarity of the efiects might be seen; and 

(6) To investigate the effect of rendering the estuaries uiisymmetrical 
by means of large groins, and so to test the laws of similarity obtained in 
the symmetrical estuaries as applied to iinsymmetrical estuaries. 

2. The two models have been continuously occupied in these investi¬ 
gations, when not stopped for surveying or arranging fresh experiments. 
In this way each of the models has run 600,000 tides, corresponding to 
840 years. These tides have been distributed over six experiments in the 
large tank E, and four in the small tank F, in number from 50,000 to 
250,000. 


3. The experiments have all been conducted on the same system as 
described in the previous reports. 

All the experiments but one have been made in tanks E and F, without 
further modification; and in all these land water to the extent of 0*5 per 
cent, of the tidal capacity per tide has been introduced at the top of the 
river. 

Initially, the sand has been laid to the level of half-tide from Section 13 
up the river to Section 26 down the estuary. The vertical sand gauges 
distributed along the middle line of the estuary have been read and 
recorded each day. Tide curves have been taken at frequent intervals. 
Contour surveys have been made, generally after 16,000 tides, and again 
after 32,000; while in the longer experiments further surveys have been 
made. With the spring and neap tide, the rate of action being much the 
slower, intervals between the surveys have been longer. In all 26 complete 
surveys have been made, and 20 plans showing contours corresponding to 
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every 6 feet, reduced to a 30-foot tide, together with sections and tide curves 
(page 506), are given in this report. 

The general conditions of each experiment, together with the general 
results obtained, are shown in the table, while a description of each experi¬ 
ment is given in § VI. 

The Committee have been fortunate in retaining the services of Mr 
Greenshields, who has carried out the experiments, observing and recording 
the results, besides executing such modifications as have been required, 
designing the compound harmonic gearing for the spring and neap tides, 
which has answered excellently. 

Mr Bamford has kindly continued his assistance in conducting the inves¬ 
tigations and reducing the results. 

§ II.— General Results and Conclusions. 

4. The conditions of eqmlih7'iiLm with a lo7ig tidal river ente^-'mg at the 
top of a V-shaped estuary. —The experiments in tanks C and E made last 
year led to the conclusion stated in Art. 11 of the Second Report: 'that 
the effect of a river 50 miles long, when reduced to a 30-foot tide, increasing 
gradually in width until it enters the top of a V-shaped estuary, is entirely 
to change the character of that estuary. The time occupied by the water in 
getting up the river and in returning causes this water to run down the 
estuary while the tide is low, and necessitates a certain depth at low water, 
which causes the channel to be much deeper at the head of the estuary. 
In its effects on the lower estuary the experiments with the tidal river 
are decisive, but as regards the action of silting up the river further investi¬ 
gation is required, both to establish similarity in the models, and to ascertain 
the ultimate condition of final equilibrium.’ 

From this year’s experiments. III., IV., V., VI., and VIL, in tank E, and 
V. and VI. in tank F, it appears that if the length of the tidal 7 nvei\ reduced 
to a ^O foot tide, is 50 miles ; or taking R for the length of the tidal river in 
miles and h for the rise of tide at the mouth of the estuary mfeet, if 

ii = 8*5 V h 

the river ivill keep open so that the tide will rise to the top, the sand falling 
gradually from the top oj the river to the level of about mean tide at the 
mouth. 

That the depth of water in the river and at the top of the estua^'y inc 7 'eases 
7'apidly luith the length of the rivei\ and when 

R=12fh 
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the level of the sand at the mouth of the river will be more than h feet heloio 
the level of low water, and the bottom will be beloio low ivater level for more 
than half the length of the river above its mouth, 

5. The similarity of the results in the tanks E and F, —The expeririieiits 
in the tanks E and F this year confirm those of last year, in showing that 
during the early stages of forming the estuary from sand at the level of 
mean tide, the action in the river is different in the small tank F from 
what it is in the large tank E, although the value of the criterion of simi¬ 
larity h'^e^ may be but little below 0*09. 

It was not found practicable to get the value of the criterion any greater 
in tank F, but it was found on diminishing the rise of tide in the large 
tank E until the criterion had a value 0*09, that the results were still similar, 
although the rate of action and the increase in the size of the ripple in¬ 
dicated that the limit was being approached. That the dissimilarity in 
tank F was only the result of a phase in the formation of the estuary was 
also definitely shown by the effects of dredging out the sand, which was 
above the initial level in the river during the early stages of the Experi¬ 
ments Y. and VI., after which the action in tank F resumed the same course 
as that in E, and led to the same final condition of equilibrium, showing 
by the rate of action and size of ripple that the limit of similarity was 
approached. 

It thus appears that, with such arrangements as these tanks represent, 
there are two possible conditions of final equilibrium. 

The one is that which has uniformly been presented by tank E, and in 
Experiment Y. in tank F after dredging; namely, the tide rising up to the 
top of the river and keeping the sand low in the estuary. The other, that 
which was presented in Experiments I., II., III., and lY., in tank F; namely, 
the sand at the top of the estuary rising to high water level, as it would do if 
there were no river, choking the mouth of the river, except so far as 
necessary to allow the land water to pass, and so preventing any tidal action 
from the river. 

Which of these two conditions the river will assume during the process of 
forming the estuary appears to be a critical matter, decided by whether the 
tidal action of the river in lowering the sand at the head of the estuary pre¬ 
dominates over the tendency of the tide in the estuary to raise the sand at 
the mouth of the river. 

There is a possible condition of instability between the river and the 
estuary. The emphatic difference in the action of the long tidal river, and 

" h ia the actual rise in feet, e the vertical exaggeration as referred to a 30-foot tide. 
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mere tidal capacity at the head of the estuary, in keeping down the sand at 
the head of the estuary; and, further, the very great effect which an in¬ 
crease in the length of the river has on the depth of water in the estuary 
and in the river are clearly shown*. In Experiments III. and V. in tank E, 
an increase of from 50 to 70 miles in the length of the river in V. causing 
the depth of water to increase from by 40 to 30 feet all down the river 
and estuary, lowering the sand in the lower river and upper estuary from the 
level of half-tide to 28 feet below low water. In neither of those experi¬ 
ments was the condition of instability reached, but 50 miles was very near 
the limit. 

In such a state any diminution of the upper tidal waters of the river, by 
shortening the river or by land reclamation, might well have caused the 
critical stage to be passed and caused the river to silt up—just as in the 
other way the increasing of the tidal capacity high up the river by dredging 
in Experiment V., tank F, caused the critical stage of silting up to be passed 
and the river to open out. The sand actually removed in this experiment 
by dredging was 8 per cent, of the tidal capacity, or 400 million cubic yards, 
removed at the rate of 7 million cubic yards a year. 

In most navigable rivers two processes have been going on—dredging 
and land reclamation—the first tending greatly to improve the rivers and 
estuaries, the second to deteriorate them so that any improvement has 
been a question of balance. Where the rivers have improved they will 
probably continue to improve so long as dredging goes on, but if the dredging 
should stop, for example in the Thames, there would in all j)robability 
be a gradual deterioration, possibly ending in the silting up of the tidal 
river. 

G. The effect of Tides deviating from the simple Ihirmoidc Lww, —One 
attempt was made to study this question, when it was found i.hat it would 
require such modifications in the geaiing as w(o*e not practicable in the time, 
and so it was abandoned. 

/. The action of Tides varying from Spring to Neap. —The lutes of action 
and conditions of final equilibrium in rectangular tanks, in V-shap(‘d estuaries 
with a long tidal river, and in each estuaiy rendered unsymmetrical by large 
gioins, have been investigated with tides varying harmonically from spring to 
neap, and again to spring in 29 tides. The ratio of these at spring and neap 
being 3^ to 2 as compared with uniform tides, having the same rise as the 
spring tides, also for uniform tides having the same rise as the mean of spring 
and neap, the results showing definitely : 

4 r which the sections of the rivers and estuaries in tank C, Experiment II., and 

xpenments III. and IV. are plotted to the same vertical and horizontal scales. 
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(1) That the condition of Final Equilihriiim in all cases ivith sjyrinfj and 
neap tides was the same as that with uniform tides hueinfi the same rise as 
springs, and much greatm\ essentially different, from that with a unifurM tide 
having a rise ecpial to the mean idse of spring and neap tides. 

(2) That the Rate of Action tvith the varying tide is much smaller than 
that of a uniform tide having the rise of the spring tide. The ratios being 
definite, about 2*5 fo 1. 

(3) That the limits of sirnihu'ity obtained for all spring tides hold 
approximately for tides varying from spring to neap. 

8. The effects of prolonging the rivers into the estuaries by walls below 
high loater. —Experiments Y. in tanks E and F having arrived at similar final 
conditions of equilibrium (in which the depth of the rivers for some distance 
above their mouths was reduced to a 30-foot tide, nearly 30 feet at low water, 
while the sand in the estuaries gradually rose from the mouths of the rivers 
until it reached to within 12 feet of low water at a distance of 14 miles below 
the mouth and then fell again, all the sand being below this level, there being 
passes which formed a crooked deep water channel), opportunity wms taken 
to prolong the banks of the river by walls at first up to low water and 
extending through the bar to a distance of 44 miles from the months of the 
rivers. Then raising these walls to half-tide, and finally can’png the walls 
forward slowly in tank E at a rate of half a mile a year (700 tides), and in 
tank F dredging from between the walls at a rate of seven million cubic 
yards a year (700 tides). 

This was done in the first place as a further test of the similarity of the 
action in the two tanks, and secondly as affording an interesting stud}" as to 
the effect of vertical w^alls in the direction of the ciirrent in the bed of a tide¬ 
way. The effect of these walls at the level of low water and at half-tide 
were precisely similar in both tanks; in neither case did they produce any 
sensible effect at all on the level of the sand between them. At the level of 
half-tide they caused in both tanks a slight silting up outside the walls and 
also a slight silting iq) in the river above its mouth, which effects were very 
much increased when the walls were raised to half-tide. On the Avails being 
removed in tank E and then gradually carried forward, the silting up behind 
the wall and deterioration of the river increased, but there aatis no improve¬ 
ment in navigable depth between the walls. 

The dredging in tank F, so long as it Avas continued, added about 20 feet 
on a 30-foot tide or 10 feet on a 15-foot tide, to the navigable depth between 
the walls, but there was the same silting up behind the Avails and the same 
deterioration in the river. 

It thus appears that the similarity of the results in both tanks supports 
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the conclusion that vertical walls having the horizontal direction of the current 
in a straight tideway and terminating luell below high water, piwduce hut little 
effect on the distribution of the sand between them, so long as the passage is 
freely open at both ends, but that if the passage be blocked at one end they form 
a bay in which the sand rises at the head. 

9. The effects of the tide in estuaries not symmetrical —Having so far, 
in accordance with the original scheme of this investigation (First Report, 
1889, p. 5), simplified the circumstances which influence the distribution of 
sand by maintaining the lateral boundaries perfectly symmetrical, and as 
nearly rectilinear as practicable, and having found definite laws connecting 
the distributions of sand in the beds of the model estuaries with the 
period and rise of the tide and the length of the estuary, besides the 
laws connecting the period of the tide with the horizontal and vertical 
scales under which the models give similar results, there remained two 
questions: 

(1) How far such discrepancies as appear between the general distri¬ 
butions of sand found in the models, and those observed in actual estuaries, 
are attributable to irregularities in the boundaries of the latter ? 

(2) How far the influence of these boundaries is subject to the same 
laws of similarity as those already obtained ? 

The original experiments of the author in models of the Mersey which led 
to the appointment of the Committee (see page 326) had to a great extent 
answered these questions, showing that similar irregularities in the lateral 
boundaries exercise similar and predominating influences on the lateral dis¬ 
tributions of the sand in the models and in the estuaries. 

It seemed, however, desirable, so far as time allowed, to confirm these 
results of the author’s and make this investigation complete in itself, by 
carrying out experiments in both models similar to those already carried 
out, except that the boundaries should be boldly irregular. 

Such experiments also afforded opportunity for studying some general 
effects of great importance. The relation between the depths of water and 
the lise of tide had come out very definite in the symmetrical experiments, 
and it was desirable to see how far these relations would be disturbed by 
lateral irregularities. For instance: (1) Would bold irregularities in the 
boundaries of the estuary alter the depth of water in the river? Bold 
iiregulaiities in the boundaries, causing the water to take a sinuous course, 
would have the effect of virtually narrowing and increasing the length of the 
estuary, and by causing eddies would obstruct the passage of the water 
to some extent. Lengthening the estuary would tend to increase its depth 
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at corresponding points, and obstructing the water would tend ti) diminish 
the tidal action in the river; at all events, iiiitil the estuary had increased in 
depth. 

(2) At the mouth of the estuary the flow of water had so far been 
straight up and down, and equal all across the estuary. B}” rendering the 
mouth unsymmetrical, circulation would be set up which would render the 
up-currents stronger at one part and the down-currents stronger at another, 
an effect which would correspond to some extent to that of tidal currents 
across the mouth of the estuary. 

(3) The large tidal sand ripples below low water in the model estuaries, 
with the flood and ebb taking the same course, constitute a feature which it 
is impossible to overlook, yet the existence of corresponding ripples had been 
entirely overlooked in actual estuaries, until when they were looked for, they 
were found to exist, having been first seen in the models. The reason that 
they were overlooked before is, no doubt, explained by the fact that the 
bottom is not visible below low water in actual estuaries; but this is not all. 
In the estuaries, these ripples, where found, have been cuiiflned to the 
bottoms and sides of the narrow channels between high sand-banks, and 
they do not occur on the level sands below low water towards the mouths 
of estuaries to anything like the same extent as in the models. By rendering 
the estuary unsymmetrical and so causing the ebb and flood to take different 
courses, this effect, as explaining the greater prevalence of ripples with s\tii- 
metrical estuaries, would be tested. 

These considerations led to the repetition of Experiment V. in tank F, at 
first with a single groin extending from the right bank into the middle of the 
estuary at the mouth, and subsequently to the introduction of three more 
groins from alternate sides of the estuary to the middle, up the estuary, and 
then to the introduction of similar groins into tank E, during Experi¬ 
ment VII., with spring and neap tides. 

The result of these experiments is to show conclusively: 

(1) That the laws of sinnlarity found for symmetrical channels with 
uniform tides hold with sinuous channels for uniform or varying tides. 

(2) That the greater uniformity of the depth of sand on cross sections of 
models with symmetrical boundaries than with actual estuaries, dues not exist 
when the banks are ecpially irregular. 

(3) That the circulation caused by the unequal flow of the tide in model 
estuaries tends greatly to take the sand out, and that the natural tendency in an 
estuary to scn;rp the boundaries so as to increase its sinuosities fends greatly to 
the deepening of the channels. 
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(4) That in the models tvith boldhj irregular boundaries the tidal onpples 
are much less frequent than in the symmetrical inodels, being confined to places 
where there are no cross currents^ as in actual estuaries. 

10. Conclusion of the Investigation .—It seems that the objects of this 
investigation have now been accomplished. 

The investigation of the action of tides on the beds of model estuaries has 
been found perfectly practicable. Two tanks have been kept running night 
and day from June 22, 1889, to August 1891, and have each accomplished 
upwards of 1,200,000 tides, representing the experience of 2,000 years. 
Such difSculties as protecting the sand from extraneous disturbance and 
keeping it free from fouling, regulating the levels of the water, the tidal 
periods, the rise of tide, forms of the tide curve and the supply of land 
water, observing and recording the results, have all been fairly overcome, 
though none of the precautions taken could have been safely dispensed with. 

The limits to the conditions under which the results will conform to the 
simple hydrokinetic law of similarity have been fairly established; while 
above these limits the applicability of the simple hydrokinetic law to these 
experiments has been abundantly verified in models varying in scale from 
six inches to a mile to an inch and a half to the mile, and with vertical 
exaggerations, as compared with a 30-foot bide, ranging from 60 to 100. 

The laws of the distribution of the sand in a tideway under circumstances 
of progressing complexity have been determined, and have been verified, 
not only by repetitions of the same experiment, but also by producing 
similar distributions under different circumstances, which circumstances, 
however, conformed to the laws of hydrokinetic similarity. Thus the distri¬ 
butions of sand in simple rectangular estuaries, V-shaped estuaries, and 
V-shaped estuaries with a long tidal river, have all been investigated and 
found to be definite. 

Investigations have also been made, with definite results, of the separate 
efiects of land water in moderate quantities, and of the length of the tidal 
river on the depth of water in the river and estuary, and of the effect of bold 
irregularities in the configuration of the lateral boundaries of the estuaries, 
also of training walls in deep water. And, lastly, the comparative rates and 
ultimate action of uniform tides, and tides varying from spring to neap, have 
been determined. 

It thus appears that this system of investigation has been tested over 
a great portion of the ground it is likely to cover, and that most of the 
difficulties that are likely to occur have been met, and the necessary pre¬ 
cautions found. 
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It would seem, therefore, by carefully observing these precautions, the 
method may now be applied with confidence to practical problems. 

§ III.— The Apparatus. 

11. General Working of the Apparatus .—All the apparatus has worked 
well, although certain repairs have been rendered necessary by wear: thus, 
the motor has required new pins, not much, considering it has made fA’er 
200 million revolutions. The knife edges, on which the generator of the 
large tank rests, which are of cast-iron, and 2 inches long, and each carry 
about 1,000 lb., were found to have, after one million «»seillations, worn 
dot\TL ^ of an inch, until they had become so locked in the Vs as to stop 
the motor. 

12. The modifications in the Tanks have this year been confined to the 
introduction of training walls and groins. These have been made of paper 
saturated with solid paraffin (which gradually became wai-ped by the 
pressure), sheet zinc, and sheet lead or wood, as was most convenient. In 
the last experiment the large tank was modified by taking uiit the partition 
boards and stopping the opening at the end so as to reproduce the original 
rectangular tank A. 



Fig. 1. 
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13. Gearing for the Spring and Neap Tides—This arrangement, de¬ 
signed by Mr Greenshields, accomplished the result very neatly and effect¬ 
ually with a minimum of new appliances. It admits of any degree of 
adjustment in the ratio of maximum and minimum tides, and works easily 
and well. 

On commencing the work with spring and neap tides it was found 
essential to have an indicator of the phase of the tide, which would be easily 
visible without having to examine the gearing. For this, a counter, having 
twenty-nine teeth in the escapement wheel, which carried a long finger over 
the face, was constructed by Mr Greenshields, and worked well, proving a 
great convenience. 


§ IV—Description of the Experiments on the Movement of Sand 
IN A Tideway, from September 4, 1890, to August 1891. 

14. Experiment III., Flan 1, Tanks E and F, Fig. 4, Page 507.—These 
experiments were intended as a repetition of Experiments I. C and D. (Second 
Report, p. 429), which were only continued to 36,000 tides. The only difference 
in the conditions being that, while in Experiment I. the sand was initially laid 
up to the top of the river, Section 38, in Experiment III. the sand was only 
laid up the river to Section 13. These experiments were carried on during 
the vacation, Mr Foster kindly keeping the tanks running and reading the 
counters daily. In this way 47,000 tides were run In tank E, and 66,000 in 
F, when the surveys for Plan 1 were taken. 

These surveys show a rather more advanced state than is shown in 
Plan 2, Experiment L, but they present exactly the same characters. 
In tank E the sand in the estuary is slightly lower in the longer experiment 
than in the shorter, but shows the same distribution. In both experiments 
in tank E the level of the sand at the mouth of the river is that of mean 
tide, and in both experiments the level of the sand reaches the h.w.l. in the 
generator at Section 11, or 13 miles up from the mouth, and in both the 
tide continued to rise to the top of the river. 

In tank F, also, both experiments show the same general distribution of 
sand in the estuary and river. In the estuary the phenomenon, previously 
observed, with a low value for the criterion, namely, the large ripple, is more 
pronounced in the longer experiment ] but in both experiments the river has 
become barred at an early stage, showing that the conditions in F, during 
the formation of the estuary, have been below those essential for similarity. 

The rise of tide observed at the end of the Experiment III. in both 
E and F is below those observed at the earlier stages. In tank E the rise of 
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tide with the same rise in the generator has fallen to 0*125 foot at 47,000 tides, 
though it was 0*140 foot at 32,000; and in F it wus 0*095 foot at 60,000 
against 0*096 foot at 32,000. This phenomenon^ which becomes more 
pronounced in some of the later experiments, is accounted for by the im¬ 
proved tideway as the experiment gets older, allowing the estuary to empty 
itself more completely. It requires notice, since it renders estimates, such 
as the value of the criterion of similarity, based upon the rise of tide, 
difficult. The same c[iiantity of water passes up and down the estuary, 
but does not effect the same rise of tide at the generator, which falls as the 
experiment gets older, while the rise of tide up the estuary increases at the 
same time. 

15. Experiments on Increased Length of Tidal Rim\ Experiments 
E and F, with Land Water, Figs. 3, 5, 11, pp. 50G, 508, 514, October 22 to 
November 17, 1890.—The sand laid 0*333 foot in E, and 0*187 in F from 
Section 13 up the river to Section 26 down the estuary. Mean rise of the 
tide, 0*310 in E, 0*197 in F. Rise of the generators the same as before, 
periods 33*47 in E, 22*21 in F. 

The conditions were thus the same as in Experiment III., with the 
exception that the tidal periods were reduced in the ratio 1 to V2. As 
reduced to a 30-foot tide, this would have the effect of increasing the 
horizontal scales in the ratio V2 to 1. Thus, while in Experiment HI. 
the estuaries from generator to mouth of tidal river represented about 
50 miles, and the rivers 54 miles; in Experiment IV. the estuaries were 70, 
and the rivers 76. 

With the same tide at the mouth, the elongation of the estuary would 
cause the tide to rise higher at the mouth of the river, but as there was 
only the same quantity of water from the generator, the tides with the 
longer estuaries were smaller at the generators, which would again 
diminish the tides at the mouths of the rivers. The tides observed at 
the mouths of the rivers were somewhat higher than in Experiment III. 
And this fact must be allowed for in considering the results as representing 
the effect of increasing the lengths of the rivers on the distribution ut sand. 

In tank E the effect was very remarkable. For the iirst 5,000 tides 
the sand rose up the river as far as it was laid, the head of the sand 
gradually going forward, and the sand falling at the top of the estuary 
and in the mouth of the river. Somewhat the same appearances appeared 
in tank F, though it soon became apparent that the advance of the head of 
the sand was much slower in F, and also the lowering ot the sand at the top 
of the estuary. Sand was going up the river, but it accumulated in the 
lower reaches. 
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16. Eocpei^iments with Limiting Value of Criterion.—Experiment V. with 
Land Water, Tank E, Figs. 6, 7, and 12, pp, 509..., frum Xovember 20 to 
December, 24, 1890.—The conditions of this experiment were designed to 
bring the value of the criterion, estiinatecl from the rise of tide in the 
generator in the final condition of equilibrium, to 0*09, keeping the hmizoiital 
scale as nearly as possible the same as in IV., and diiiiiiiishiiig tlie rise of 
tide so as to increase the proportional depth of sand in the river, and thus 
prevent the bottom being swept clean when the final condition was reached. 

The length of the crank working the generator in IV. had been 4'4o7 
inches; this was reduced to 3*77 inches in V., reducing tli«‘ rise of the tide in 
the ratio 0*85. To keep the horizontal scale the same the period 33*o seconds 
was increased to 36 seconds, leaving the product p \ h constant. 

This reduced the vertical exaggeration e in the ratio 0’85. Thu^ the 
value of hre is reduced (0*85y or 0'52. 

Xow the value of the criterion in Experiment IV., just before the bottom 
was swept with sand, wns greater than 0*18, which, multiplied bv 0*52 gives 
0*093. 

As carried out at the final condition shown in Plan 3, Page 510, the period 
was 35*6 seconds, the rise of tide 0*107, and the value of the criterion 0*0912. 

This low value of the criterion showed itself in the rate of progress of 
the expeiiment. It was 13,000 tides before the sand in the river reached 
Section 19, against 4,000 in Experiment IV., and 25,000 against 9,000 in IV. 
before reaching the head of the river. In the early stage of the expeiiment 
it seemed doubtful whether the sand was gouw to bar the river as in 
Experiment IV., tank F. Except in rate of action, however, the motion 
of the sand follow*ed the same course as in Experiment IV., taking a sudden 
shift at about 20,000 tides, and then rapidly lowering the sand at the 
head of the estuary. At the mouth of the river the bottom of the tank was 
reached after 50,000 tides, but only between the ripple bars, so that it was 
not swept clean. 

The ripples in this experiment were very much larger than anything 
before in tank E, showing that the criterion was approaching its critical 
value. 

The final condition of the estuary, as shown in Plan 3, after 30,000 tides, 
shows conclusively the effect of the upper tidal water in a long river on the 
bed of the lower estuary. Below Section 19, 32 miles from the top of the 
river, there is no sand above the level of low* water in the estuary, and from 
this the sand falls uniformly to the mouth of the river, where there is a 
depth of water, at low tide, of 30 feet. In the head of the estuary there is 
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a bar the top of which is only 12 feet below low water ; this is at Section 9, 
or 18 miles below the mouth of the river; below this point the sand 
gradually falls to the generator. 

Comparing this with the results in Experiments I. and III., where the 
reduced length of the river is only some 50 miles, but in which the rise of 
tide at the mouth of the river was somewhat greater, the effect of the 
extra 20 miles length in the river is seen to have improved the general 
and navigable depth of the river and estuary, from the top of the river to 
a distance of 40 miles down the estuary, by from 40 to 30 feet. 

17. The effects of dredging in the river, Experiment F., in Tank F,from 
November 19 to December 23, 1890, Plan 3, Page 510. The initial conditions 
of this experiment were the same as those of Experiment IV. in tank F, 
except that the mean level of the tide was raised to 0’016 above the initial 
level of the sand, and the period was increased from 22 to 23*3 seconds. 
The experiment was undertaken Avith the intention of ascertaining (1) 
whether raising the mean level of the tide above the initial level of the 
sand, without altering the rise of tide, would prevent the river becoming 
barred; and, supposing this did not succeed, (2) to ascertain Avhether, if 
the bar, which had hitherto formed in the river during the early stages of 
the experiments in tank F, Avere kept down by dredging out the sand as it 
rose above the initial level, the later stages would follow the same course as 
in tank E. 

The results were remarkable, and bring out the critical character of the 
conditions at the mouth of the river. 

The experiment Avas alloAved to run 30,000 tides, during Avhich the 
progress of the sand Avas much more rapid than in IV., reaching Section 19 
in 6,000 tides, as against 36,000 in Experiment IV. and 13,000 in Experiment 
V, E., and reaching Section 23 in 16,000. At this point it stuck, and the 
sand accumulated at the head of the estuary and in the river, which became 
barred at Section 19, on reaching 30,000 tides. 

It thus appears that loAvering the initial level of the sand produced an 
etfect on the first action very nearly equal to increasing the rise of tide 
by double the amount, but that as the sand distributed itself this effect 
passed off. 

At o0,000 tides the bar in the river was dredged down to the initial level 
of the sand, and this level was maintained by daily dredging till 70,000 
tides had been run, 0*08 cubic foot of sand in all being removed. 

At this stage the sand in the river suddenly shifted up to the top as in 
Experiments IV. and V., E. The sand at the mouth of the river and top of 
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the estuary falling until the bottom appeared, dredging was discoiitiiiiied. 
At 95,000 tides the final condition had been reached, which was almost 
identical over the whole estuary with that of Experiment Y. E after 60,000 
tides, as shown in Plan 3, Experiment Y., E and F. 

The instability of the condition which may prevail at the inoiitli of a 
river is thus clearly shown, as well as the useful etfeet of improving the 
tideway by dredging in the upper reaches in the river. In three experi¬ 
ments in tank F, I., IIL, and lY., the river became com|'>letely barred, and 
the estuary became a bay with a stream of land water entering at its 
top; in Experiment V. the bar again formed, but on being kept down, 
by dredging, to the level of half-tide, till the sand had fallen at tlie head 
of the estuary, the river at length prevailed, and the sand \\a< washed out 
till there was 30 feet of water at low tide. 

The time occupied and amount of sand removed, in producing this effect, 
were considerable. The tidal capacity of the river and estuary is 1 cubic 
foot; this reduced to a 30-foot tide is 21,700 million cubic yards, or on 
a 15-foot tide is 5,422 million. The amount of dredging, O'OS cubic foot in 
all, represents 1,748 million cubic yards on a 30-foot tide, or 437 millions on 
a 15-foot tide. This was distributed over 40,000 tides, or sixty years, so 
that even with the 15-foot tide it would represent 7 million cubic yards a 
year. 

After the dredging the rise of tide fell from 'OSl to *073 foot, which 
would result from the lowering of the sand which was above low water. 

18. Experiments iviifi Training TTu//^. Experiment V. (continued) ivitk 
Training Walls, Tanks E and F, from Januarg 7 to Febraarg 20, 1891, 
Plan 4, Page 516.—Having arrived at similar final conditions of equilibrium 
in tanks E and F, in which the sand was entirely below low water from 
Section 19 up the rivers (32 miles from the top of the river) to the 
ofenerators, and in which there were bars in the estuarv below the moiiths 
of the rivers, reducing the depth of water at low tide from 2S feet in the 
river to a minimum of 12 on the top of the bars, it seemed an opportunity 
not to be lost for testing the similarity of the effect in the iwu tanks of 
prolonging the rivers by training walls through the bars. 

With this view, walls of thick paper saturated with paraffin, pushed 
vertically into the sand and extending up to low water, were run out from 
the end of the river, preserving the same divergence as the walls of the 
river to Section 22, or 40 miles on a 30-foot tide, the tanks being stopped 
for the purpose. 

These walls produced no apparent effect whatever on the depth of sand 
between the walls, during 20,000 or 30,U00 tides. They were then replaced 
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it the upper end by walls of sheet zinc extending to half-tide, which did 
produce an apparent effect, inasmuch as the sand accumulated outside the 
walls, forming an apparent channel within j also the sand rose in the river, 
doing away with the appearance of a bar. These effects were similar in 
both models after 40,000 tides had been run. 

The old walls were removed in both tanks and replaced by walls com¬ 
mencing at tide at the mouths of the rivers, and falling during the first 4 
or 5 miles to half-tide, at which they were continued to Section 22. 

In tank E the walls vvere advanced gradually from the mouth of the river 
at a rate of about half a mile in 700 tides (a year). The result of this is 
shown in Plan 4, Page 516, tank E. There is no improvement in the navig¬ 
able depth of the river. 

In tank F the walls were put in and then the tops of the ripple bars 
were daily dredged off between the walls. This was continued for 100,000 
tides, during which 5 per cent, of the tidal capacity was removed, or about 
1,000 million cubic yards on a 30-foot tide, or 250 millions on a 15-foot tide, 
vhich represents 7 millions annually on the 30-foot tide, or 1*8 millions on a 
15-foot tide. The effect, as shown in Plan 4, tank F, Page 516, is to add 
some 20 feet to the depth on a 30-foot tide, or 10 feet on a 15-foot tide. 

The silting up behind the walls is the same as in tank E, and the 
detriment to the navigable depth of the river is also similar. 

19. Experiment Y. (continued) with Tide deviating from the Simple 
Harmonic in Tank E, February 23 to March 12, 1891. This was meant as a 
preliminary experiment. The balance of the generator was altered to give 
a rise of tide in 17 seconds and a fall in 20. The experiment was run for 
about 40,000 tides, and a survey taken, which showed little or no effect. 
On carefully examining the tide curves it was found that they showed very 
little inequality in the rise and fall. On attempting to increase this by 
further altering the balance, it was found that this could not be done. To 
continue this part of the investigation it would have been necessary to 
introduce complex gearing. Time did not suffice for this, and the study was 
not carried further. 

20. Experiments loith Tides varying from Spring to Neap, Tank E, F., 
F/., VII., VIII., Tank A, XIII. Figs. 11 , 12, 13, 15, pp. 514..., March 20 
to August 1891.—The gearing for tank E having been modified so as to cause 
a rise in the generator, varying to over an interval of 29 tides, the variation 
being harmonic and adjustable, so as to admit of any relation between the 
maximum and minimum rise. 

These were adjusted so that the mean rise was the same as the rise in 
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Experiment V., the spring and neap rises being in the ratio 3 to 2. A drain 
with an adjustable orifice was put in the bottom of the tank to drain off 
nearly all the fresh water, and the scummer adjusted so as to draw off the 
excess of land water at low spring tide level; this being adjusted by trial 
until, when running, the mean tide level was the same as before. 

Experiment V. was then restarted, without the sand having been dis¬ 
turbed, to afford a preliminary trial of the apparatus, the period being that 
of Experiment V., 36 seconds. This was continued 18,000 tides, till the 
apparatus was completely in hand; then the sand was relaid fur Experiment 
VI., Fig. 11, Page 514, in which the conditions were the same as V., except 
the tide. The mean rise in the generator was the same in VI. as in V., and 
the ratio of the spring and neaps 3 to 2. This brought the rise in the 
generator at spring tides in VI. greater than that in Experiment IV., in the 
ratio of IT to 1. The action on the sand was much more rapid than in 
Experiment V. with the uniform tide, being nearly as quick as in IV. The 
sand reaching the top of the river in 13,000 tides, as against 10,000 in IV. 
and 25,000 in V., and the bottom of the river being swept as clean in 17,000 
tides in VI., as in 14,000 in IV. In other respects the action in VI. veiy 
closely resembled that in IV. The rate of action ivas a little slower, but 
the action itself seemed rather stronger, as corresponding to a higher tide. 
Surveys were taken at 20,000 and 34,000 tides. The experiment was then 
stopped, in order to make the conditions comparable with those of Experi¬ 
ment V.; it being quite clear that the action of spring and neap tides, 
having a mean rise equal to that of a uniform tide, w'as not only much 
more rapid, hut led to a different state of final equilibrium. 

Expemment VII., Plan 1, Page 515. In this the tide was adjusted until 
the rise of the generator at spring tide was the same as that for the uniform 
tide in V., the other conditions being all the same. 

The character of the action now became identical with what it had been 
in Experiment V., but the rate was decidedly slower. Thus the sand moving 
up the river reaches: 

Section 19 after 13,000 in A . and 30,000 in "V1. 

„ 27 after 20,000 „ „ 51,000 in VI. 

The survey taken after 

18,000 tides in Experiment V., Tank E, and 
51,000 „ „ VIL, „ 

are almost identical, the latter being a little the forwardest. 

It thus appears that spring and neap tides, having a ratio 3 lo 2, produce 
the same result as two-fifths the same number oi tides all springs. 

32—2 
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So far neither of these estuaries had reached the condition of final equi¬ 
librium, but the similarity that the Plans 1, Experiments V. and VII. present, 
seemed sufficient assurance that this would be the same. 

It was intended to repeat Experiment V., tank A, as soon as the tank 
had been re-formed to its rectangular shape; in the meantime groins were 
introduced in tank E similar to those which had been used in Experiment 
VI. F, and Experiment VII. E was continued, to ascertain how far similar 
effects would be produced by varying and uniform tides in estuaries with 
similar but boldly irregular outlines. 

Experiment VII E, Plan 2, Page 517 was continued with groins to 
123,000 tides. Similar groins had affected the condition of the sand in 
the estuary and river in Experiment VI., tank F, so that further comparison 
between Experiments VII. and V. cannot be made. 

Expeyiment XIII,, Tank A, rectangular' ivithout land-water, spring and 
neap tides, Plan 3, Page 512, from Jidy 10 to August 10, 1891.—In this 
experiment the rates of spring and neap tides were 3 to 2, and the rise of 
tide at spring tides was 0*176, the same as in Experiment V., tank A. The 
tank was reduced to its original rectangular form (Eeport L), namely, 4 feet 
broad, and 12 feet from the generators to the top. The sand was laid as 
in Experiment V., tank A, at a depth of 2 in. from Section 18 to the top of 
the tank, and the mean tide was adjusted in Experiment V., tank A. The 
period was 50 seconds, as in tank A. Thus the conditions of Experiment 
XIII. and V., tank A, were precisely the same, with the exception that 
while the tides in Experiment V. were all springs, those in Experiment 
XIII. varied from springs to neap; the object of Experiment XIII. being 
to compare the rate of action and final condition of equilibrium with varying 
tides, vfith the very definite results, as to the slopes of the sand, obtained 
in the rectangular tanks, and recorded in Report L, B. A. Report, 1889 (see 
page 380). 

These results are shown in the plans on page 510. The period in 
Experiment XIIL, tank A, being shorter than in V. The actual slope is 
greater, but the slopes reduced to a 30-foot tide agree. 

21. Experiments on Estuaries not Symmetrical Experiment VI,, in 
Tank F, with large groins, Plans 1 and 4, Pages 517, olS, from April 8 to 
June 16, 1891.—This experiment was started under conditions in all respects 
similar to those in Experiment V., tank F, with the exception of a vertical 
groin extending from the right bank to the middle of the estuary, with 
an inclination of 45° towards the generator, and rising from the bottom of 
the tank above high water. This groin, which appears in the charts to 
lepiesent an artificial structure, is, in fact, out of all proportion to anything 
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of that kind which has yet been attempted. As reduced to a 30-foot tide, 
it IS 11 miles long, 100 feet high up to h.w.l , and half a mile broad. Thus 
it corresponds rather to such a natural feature as Spurn Head, at the mouth 
of the Humber, than to a breakwater such as that at Harwich. 


In starting the experiment, the end of the sand at Section 26 was 20 
miles above the point ot the groin at Section 36. The groin had deep 
water on both sides of it, so that its only effect was to deflect the flootl on 
to the left bank of the estuary. 

This eftect was very decided, the strength of the litiod on the right 
carrying the sand up the estuary in spite of the effect of the ebb to bring 
it down. But this in itself was not so much: it was the large eddy caused 
by the groin which produced the greatest effect. The water entering on 
the left of the estuary crossed over to the right, and returned along the 
right bank. In other wmrds, during flood the right side of the estuary 
for 30 miles from the generator was in back water. This back water also 
gave the ebb a start down the right hank which rendered the ebb stronger 
on this side. 

The sand came down rapidly on the right side, and be>ides was carried 
over from the left to the right, and formed a hank along the right middle 
of the estuary, reaching the generator after a very few tides. Rtuind this 
bank the water circulated, carrying the sand with it up on the left and down 
on the right, the bank growing all the time. The ripple round this bank 
was very striking, aiTanged with the ripple heads all down on the right side 
and up on the left. After about 3,000 tides the sand began to pass from the 
point of this bar in a flne stream across the open channel dividing this point 
from the point of the groin, and commenced the formation of a hank in 
the generator corresponding to that in the tank. This bank had to be 
removed from the generator, and after 6,000 tides 4 lbs. of sand were so 
removed. In Experiment Y. the first sand removed fruiii the geiieratur was 
after 120,000 tides had been run. 

The sand also went more rapidly up the river in Experiment A I. than in 
Experiment Y. But this was accounted for by dredging in the river having 
begun much earlier, after 20,000 tides as against 30,000. 

Ill all 8 lbs. of sand were removed from the river in Experiment YI., 
against 10 lbs. in Y., or about 0’004 of the tidal capacity in \ 1. against 0 08 
in Y. In both cases the dredging stopped when the sand began to shift up 
the river after 70,000 tides. 

At 100,000- tides a condition of final equilibrium had been arrived at. 
The sand in the river was just the same as in \ ., Plan 3, Experiioents \ . 
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and VI. in tank F. There is deep water in VI. up to Section 21, 80 miles 
from the generator, the levels of the sand being much the same from this 
point up as in V. 

A similar groin was then introduced at Section 16, extending from the 
left bank to the middle of the estuary. This groin was miles long and 
100 feet high to H.W.L., and 50,000 more tides were run, the river all the 
time slightly improving. Thus having brought deep water up to Section 14, 
or about 44 miles from the generator, a groin extending from the right bank 
to mid-channel at Section 8, about 2*5 miles long and 70 feet high, and 
another from the left bank to mid-channel at Section 5, 2 miles long and 
70 feet high, were put in. 

The first effect of these groins was to raise the sand slightly in the mouth 
of the river; but this improved again, and after 50,000 more tides there was 
deep water extending from the mouth of the river to the generator, and the 
river was better than in Experiment V. with the training walls, though not 
quite so good as before these were put in. 

In the meantime the banks had risen in the estuary below the groins, 
extending down from nearly H.W.L. to the point of the next groin, where 
there was a pass with water nearly to the bottom of the tank. 

The sand carried down into the generator during the experiment 
amounted to 69 lbs., or 57 per cent, of the tidal capacity. In Experiment V. 
24 lbs. were removed in like manner, or 20 per cent, of the tidal capacity. 
37 per cent, of the tidal capacity on a 30-foot tide would represent a mean 
increase of depth over the entire estuary of 11 feet; and as the increase was 
by no means over the whole estuary, the increase in the channels and lower 
estuary was much more than this, and although by this time the sand in the 
estuary had for the most part become quite yellow, sand was still being 
carried down into the generator. 

In the meantime, as already stated, groins similar to those in Experi¬ 
ment VI. in tank F, had been introduced into experiment VII. in tank E, 
after 64,000 tides had been run with spring and neap tides. 60,000 more 
tides, which would be equivalent to about 27,000 spring tides, were run, 
the effect being that, notwithstanding the difference in the initial condi¬ 
tions, the state of the lower estuary was closely approximating to the 
state of VI. in F after 36,000 tides (Plan 2, Experiment VII., tank E; 
VI., tank F). 

In the upper estuary in VII., tank E, the distribution of the sand is 
piecisely similar to that in VI., tank F, but there is rather more of it, 
■\\hich is explained partly by the fact of the difference in the equivalent 
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tides run, 30,000 in E as against 50,000 in F, after the upper groins were 
put in, and partly by the much gi'eater amount of sand still left in the lower 
estuary in tank E. Had it been possible to run 250,000 more spring and 
neap tides in VIL, tank E, there is every reason to suppose that the final 
condition would have been precisely similar to that obtained in Experiment 
VI. in tank F. 
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ON TWO HARMONIC ANALYZERS. 

[From the Fourth Volume of the Fourth Series of “Memoirs and Proceedings 
of the Manchester Literaiy and Philosophical Society.” Session 1890_91.] 

{Received April 2nd, 1891.) 

The object of these instruments is to afiFord a ready means of ascertaining 
the periods of free vibration of structures or members of structures. If anv 
portion of a material structure {i.e., an elastic structure) is disturbed from 
its normal position of equilibrium and suddenly released, the structure is 
thrown into a complex state of vibration, which gradually subsides. While 
the vibration lasts each point in the structure goes through movements 
which may be very complex, but which are, nevertheless, compounded of 
simple periodic or harmonic movements, each simple movement taking place 
in a definite direction, as well as having a definite period. 

The art of measuring and recording the complex movements at a point 
of the earth during an earthquake has long been a study, and the seismometer 
of Professor Ewing has been applied to record the movements of points of 
various structures when subjected to disturbances. The principle of these 
seismometers consists in attaching a weight to the point of the structure to 
be examined, by attachments of such slight elasticity, that the disturbances 
communicated to the weight are insensibly small, and the weight remains 
sensibly steady amid the surrounding vibrations, and forms a steady observa¬ 
tory from which the vibrations may be measured. This measurement is 
effected by causing pencils vibrating with the structure to describe lines on 
cards attached to the steady weight, or vice versa, the caixh being, fixed, or 
having a time movement. In this way the complex motions of the points 
are beautifully recorded, as in Prof. Ewing’s experiments on the Tay Bridge, 
and Prof. J. Milne’s numerous experiments in railway carriages, ^e. 

Such curves represent the complex movements ot the point of the 
structure examined; and any analysis of the motion into its simple periodic 
components remains to be accomplished bv mathematical reduction—or by 
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such instrumental synthesis as that which may be effected in Sir William 
Thomson s Harmonic Analyzer.” 

The Harmonic Analyzers about to be described dififer essentially from 
the seismometer in that they do not measure or record the actual motions of 
the structure, while they single out and exaggerate any component periodic 
motion according to its period and direction, which are defined in the instru¬ 
ments. The principle of these Harmonic Analyzers is that of the accumu¬ 
lation of motion which takes place, when a weight is subject to a periodic 
disturbance which coincides in period and direction with that of free vibra¬ 
tion of which the weight is susceptible. 

If a small weight w be elastically attached to a much heavier weight so 
that it requires a definite force (El) to disturb the weight (w) through a 
distance the large weight remaining at rest; then, if released after any 
disturbance, the small weight w will vibrate in the direction of disturbance, 
and with a constant period of: 



i.e. in the period of free vibration of the small weight. 

If the small weight be at rest and the large weight be subject to a 
periodic disturbance having a period l/n; then, if this period is larger 
than the period of free vibration of the small weight, i.e., if 

- is smaller than \/ ^, 
n VgE 

the small weight will follow essentially the movements of the larger weight 
as if rigidly attached, while if the period of motion of the larger weight is 
smaller than that of the period of free vibration of the small weight, the 
small weight will remain virtually at rest. But when the period of motion 
of the large weight coincides with the period of free vibration of the small 
weight, the small weight will take and accumulate the disturbance, oscillat¬ 
ing with increasing amplitude until it reaches such an extent that the 
energy dissipated is equal to that received from the disturbance. If the 
elasticity of the connections be fairly perfect, the amplitude of the small 
weight wall be very considerable, although the disturbing motion is otherwise 
insensible. 

If the small weight {w) has only one degree of freedom, i.e., if the 
elasticit} of the connections is not equal in all directions, there will be three 
axes of elasticit}^ and if the elasticities along twm of these directions are 
nmcli gieatei than the third this is the direction of freedom; then, when the 
period of free vibration along the third axis, ie., in the direction of freedom, 
coincides with the period of disturbance, the small weight will only take up 
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the disturbance when this has a component in the direction of freedom; 
that is, if the direction of the disturbance is at right angles to the direction 
of freedom, there will be no vibration. So that in this way the direction of 
the disturbance may be ascertained, or vice versa. 

Similar results follow if, instead of the disturbance coming through the 
elastic suppoi'ts, the body be subject to a synchronous periodic force. If the 
period of the force were not synchronous with any of the three periods of 
free vibration corresponding respectively to the three axes of eksticity, the 
resulting vibration would, as before, merely correspond with the time effect 
of the force, but on coincidences with any one of these, unless the direction 
of the disturbance were at right angles to that of the axis of elasticity, the 
body would accumulate the disturbance. 

It thus appears that, if a structure is in a state of vibration, the periods 
of free vibration and their directions may be ascertained by an Harmonic 
Analyzer consisting of a small weight with elastic attachments, so adjustable 
that the period of free vibration of the weight can be varied to any required 
extent, and the direction of such free vibration turned through all requisite 
angles. 

This may be accomplished in many ways. That which I have so hir 
adopted with satisfactory success has been very simple. 



It consists, as shown in Fig. 1, essentially of a base formed of a bar of 
hard wood, one-and-a-half inches square, and two feet long, a cross notch 
being cut in one end to enable this end to be held against any point of the 
structure with less chance of slipping. About four inches from the notched 
end, right across the axis of this bar, is a hole, in which is htted. with 
moderate tightness, a piece of straight steel wire, one-eighth of an ine in 
diameter, and 18 inches long. On one end of the wire is a hall of lead. 
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about 2 oz., through the centre of which is a small hole at right angles to 
the wire, in which is fixed a small graphite pencil. On the other end of the 
wire is a carrier, to afford handhold for the purpose of adjusting the wire in 
the hole. 

When the carrier is pushed right up to the wood, the ball, if disturbed, 
will vibrate in any direction perpendicular to the wire so as to make about 
200 oscillations a minute, which is slow^er than any period it is required to 
measure. As the carrier is pulled back, and the wire between the base and 
the ball shortened, the rate of vibration increases, until, when the wire is 
only inches long, the ball, when disturbed, gives out an audible note of 
about 2,000 vibrations a minute. 

The instrument is used by holding in one hand the longer end of the 
wood, and pressing the notched end hard against the point of the structure 
of which the motion is to be analyzed, the carrier having previously been 
pushed up to the wood, then, with the free hand, the carrier is pulled 
steadily back, the ball being carefully watched. As by the shortening of the 
wire between the base and the ball the free period of vibration of the ball is 
diminished, and comes near to any period amongst the vibrations in the 
structure, the ball is seen to take up the vibration in beats with intervals of 
rest; and a very little more careful adjustment is sufficient to bring the 
period into coincidence, when the ball continues vibrating with the structure, 
having the appearance in Fig. 2 



The period of the Analyzer having been thus adjusted to that of one of 
the periods of free vibration of the structure, the period is ascertained either 
by adjusting the Analyzer so that the pencil in the ball may oscillate in con¬ 
tact with the paper on a chronograph, or by measuring the distance of the 
ball from the wood on a scale, previously adjusted by aid of the chronograph 
to give the number of vibrations per minute. 

Extreme accuracy of determining the periods has not so far been an im¬ 
portant consideration. The readings on the chronograph were only taken to 
about lOYo. But that the Analyzer is susceptible of much greater accuracy 
is shown by the fact that several different adjustments to the same period in 
the structure brought the wire into exactly the same position. 
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Its power of analyzing complex vibrations is so far iiiiqiialiliecl It was 

invented for the purpose of determining the period of a particular vibration__ 

in a very stiff iron structure subject to the periodic disturbance of the belts 
from two engines running at high speed, and the eeiitrifiigal action of such 
want of balance as there might be in heavy pulleys, three feet in diameter. 

and running at oOO revolutions per minute. The vibration was verv slight_ 

nothing more than a slight tremor could be felt with the hand. The 
periodic disturbances were about 500 per minute, and these came out clearlv, 
but small, in the Analyzer when adjusted to these periods—but the peritxls 
of free vibration of one of the member, 720 per miiiute, caused an am¬ 
plitude of half an inch in the ball, and that of another, 1,270. was easily 
identified. 

The instrument already described can clearly only be used on a structure 
while it is so disturbed as to set its members vibrating. Such disturbances 
can generally be set up by a shock of some sort, but when it is necessary to 
cause artificial disturbance, it is better to adopt a periodic disturbance of 
such varying period as will come gradually into coincidence with the periods 
of free vibration, bringing these vibrations out separately, when they will be 
readily identified with the Analyzer, if not otherwise perceptible. 

For this purpose, in 1887, I adopted the following method: —A small 
cast-iron pulley, 6 inches in diameter, very iiiiieh out of balance, was 
mounted on a small frame that could be clipped on to any pan of the 
structure, and a cord passed over this pulley on to a larger Avheei, Avhich was 
turned by hand. In this way the imbalanced wheel ivas driven at a 
gradually increasing rate until steady vibrations in the .siriietiire were 
observed, then these coincided with the period of the unbalanced wheel, and 
this was ascertained to be about 1,200 by counting the revolutions of this 
hand-wheel. At this speed the disturbing force resulting from the un¬ 
balanced weight, 2 lbs. on a radius of 2 inches, would be 40 !bs. The 
structure thus under examination was an iron standard, very stiii. A 
theodolite was adjusted, with the cross wires on a mark on the top or the 
standard, which, ivhen the period of the small iiribalanced wheel coincided 
with that of free vibration, was seen to move as much as oiie-tweiitieili ui an 
inch. Chains were then attached to the top of the standard, and by means 
of blocks, a horizontal force of a ton was thrown on the tup uf the 
standard, when it did not yield more than two-hundredths uf an inch. So 
that the deviation caused by the periodic iorce oi 40 lbs., in such coiiicideiice 
with the period of free vibration as could be attained with the liand-whevl, 
was three times as great as that which resulted from a direct statical force of 
one ton. 
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[From the ''Proceedings of the Koyal Institution of Great Britain.”] 

{Read June 2, 1893.) 

In his charming story of The Purloined Letter, Edgar Allan Poe tells 
how all the efforts and artifices of the Paris police to obtain possession of a 
certain letter, known to be in a particular room, were completely bafHed for 
months.by the simple plan of leaving the letter in an unsealed envelope in 
a letter-rack, and so destroying all curiosity as to its contents; and how the 
letter was at last found there by a young man who was not a professional 
member of the force. Closely analogous to this is the story I have to set 
before you to-night—how certain mysteries of fluid motion, which have 
resisted all attempts to penetrate them are at last explained by the 
simplest means and in the most obvious manner. 

This indeed is no new story in science. The method adopted by the 
minister, D, to secrete his letter, appears to be the favourite of Nature in 
keeping her secrets, and the history of science teems with instances in 
which keys, after being long sought amongst the grander phenomena, have 
been found at last not hidden with care, but scattered about, almost openly, 
in the most commonplace incidents of every-day life which have excited no 
curiosity. 

This was the case in physical astronomy—to which I shall return after 
having reminded you that the motion of matter in the universe naturally 
divides itself into three classes. 

1. The motion of bodies as a whole—as a grand illustration of which 
w'e have the heavenly bodies, or more humble, but not less effective, the 
motion of a pendulum or a falling body. 
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2. The relative motion of the different parts of the same fluid or ek>tic 
body—for the illustration of which we may go to the gi‘aiid pheiioiiieiia pre¬ 
sented by the tide, the whirlwind, or the transmission of symifl, but which 
is equally well illustrated by the oscillatory motion of the wave, ns shown 
by the motion of its surface, and by the motion of this jelly, which, althoiigli 
the most homely illustration, ajffords by far the best ill list ration of the pro¬ 
perties of an elastic solid. 

3. The inter-motions of a number of bodies amongst each other—to 
which class belong the motions of the molecules of matter resulting fruni 
heat, as the motions of the molecules of a gas, in ilhistration of which I 
may mention the motions of individuals in a crowd, and ilhiNtrate bv the 
motion of the grains in this bottle when it is shaken, during which the 
white grains at the top gradually mingle with the black ones at the bott<*iii 
—which interdiffusion takes an important part in the method of coluured 
bands. 

Now of these three classes of motion, that of the individual body is 
incomparably the simplest. Yet, as presented in the phenoiiieiia of the 
heavens, which have ever excited the greatest curiosity of iiiankiiid, it 
defied the attempts of all philosophers for thousands of years, iiiiti! Galileo 
discovered the laws of motion of mundane matter. It was not until he had 
done this, and applied these laws to the heavenly bodies, that their mot ions 
received a rational explanation. Then Newton, taking up Galileos parable 
and completing it, found that its strict application to the heavenly bodies 
revealed the law of gravitation, and developed the theory of dynamics. 

Next to the motions of the heavenly bodies, the wave, the whirlwinds, 
and the motions of clouds, had excited the philosophical curiosity of rnan- 
kind from the earliest time. Both Galileo and Newton, as well as their 
followers, attempted to explain these by the laws of motion, bur although 
the results so obtained have been of the utmost importance in the develop¬ 
ment of the theory of dynamics, it was not till this century that any 
considerable advance was made in the application of this theory to the 
explanation of fluid phenomena, and although during the last rlfty years 
splendid work has been done, work which, in respect of the mental effort 
involved, or the scientific importance of the results, goes beyond that which 
resulted in the discovery of Neptune, yet the circiimsiaiices of fliii i motion 
are so obscure and complex, that the theory ha* }et been inteipietod lUiK 
in the simplest cases. 

To illustrate the difference between the interpretation of the theory of 
the heavenly bodies and that of fluid motion, I would call yoiir atieiirioii 
to the fact that solid bodies, on the behaviour of whitdi the theory of the 
motion of the planets is founded, move as one piece, so that their nioiioii 
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is exactly represented by the motion of their surfaces; that they are not 
subject to any internal disorder which may affect their general motion. So 
surely is this the case, that even those who have never heard of dynamics can 
predict with certainty how any ordinary body will behave under any ordinary 
circumstances, and so much so that any departure is a matter of surprise. 
Thus I have here a cube of wood, to one side of which a string is attached. 
Now hold it on one side, and holding the string you naturally suppose that 
when I let go it will turn down so as to hang with the string vertical; it 
does not do so, that is a matter of surprise; I place it on the other side 
and it still remains as I place it. If I swing it as a pendulum it does not 
behave like one. 

Would Galileo have discovered the laws of motion had his pendulum 
behaved like this ? Why is its motion peculiar ? There is internal motion. 
Of what sort? Well, I think my illustration may carry more weight 
if I do not tell you; you can all, I have no doubt, form a good idea. It 
is not fluid motion or I should feel bound to explain it. You have here 
an ordinary looking object which behaves in an extraordinary manner, which 
is yet very decided and clear, to judge by the motion of its surface, and 
from the manner of the motion I wish you to judge of the cause of the 
observed motion^. 

This is the problem presented by fluids, in which there may be internal 
motion which has to be taken into account before the motion of the surface 
can be explained. You can see no more of what the motion is within a 
homogeneous fluid, however opaque or clear, than you can see what is going 
on within the box. Thus, without colour bands the only visual clue to what 
is going on within the fluids is the motion of their bounding surfaces. Nor 
is this all; in most cases the surfaces which bound the fluid are immovable. 

In the case of the wave on water the motion of the surface shows that 
there is motion, but because the surface shows no wave it does not do to 
infer that the fluid is at rest. 

The only surfaces of the air within this room are the surfaces of the 
floor, walls, and objects within it. By moving the objects we move the air, 
but how far the air is at rest you cannot tell unless it is something familiar 
to you. 

Now I will ask you to look at these balloons. They are familiar objects 
enough, and yet they are most sensitive anemometers, more sensitive than 
anything else in the room ; but even they do not show any motion; each 
of them forms an internal bounding surface of the air. I send an aerial 

In this experiment a cubical box of wood, apparently a solid block, contained a heavy 
spinning top. 
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messenger to them, and a small but energetic iiituioii 1*5 '-eeii hy wliieli it 
acknowledges the message, and the same message travels ihruiigh the rot, 
as if^a ghost touched them. It is a wave that’ iiioves thrm. Ymii do noi 
feel it, and, but for the surfiices of the air fyniieif liy the halloyii-. would 

have no notion of its existence*. 

In this tank of beautifully clear distillt*ii water, I proieei a ht-aw ball in 
from the end, and it shows the existence of thv water by >topjiiiig almo>t 
dead within two feet. The feet that it is >toppeil by the water, being 
familiar, does not raise the question, Why dt*es it stop r—a f|iiest2oii to 
which, even at the present day, a complete answer is not fortiieoiniiig. The 
question is, however, suggested, and forcibly siigge>ted. when it ap|>i*aiy that 
with no greater or other evidence of its existence. I can project a disturbance 
through the water which will drive this small disc the whole length of the 
tank. 

I have now shown instances of fluid motion of which the manner is in 
no way evident without colour hands and were revealed by colour bands, as 
I showed in this room sixteen years ago. At that time I was occupied in 
setting before you the manners of motion revealed, and I could only inci¬ 
dentally notice the means by which this revelation was accomplished. 

Amongst the ordinary phenomena of liioiion there are many which 
render evident the internal motion of fluids. Small objects suspended in 
the fluid are important, and that their iniportanee has hmg been recognised 
is shown by the proverb—straws show which way the wdiid blows. Bubbles 
in water, smoke and clouds, afford the mo<t striking phontjnioiia. and it is 
doubtless these that have furnishetl phihjsnphers with such clues as they 
have had. But the indications furnished by tlieso pheiiuiiioiia are imperfect, 
and, what is more important, they only CH?eiir casually, and in general tally 
under circumstances of such extreme complexity that any dediietioii as to 
the elementary motions involved is impossible. They afford iiidicaiirai of 
commotion, and perhaps of the general direction in which the commotion 
is tending, but this is about ail 

For example, the different types of clouds : these have always been not iced 
and are all named. And it is certain that each type of clouds is an indication 
of a particular type of motion in the air: but no deduciiuns as to what 
definite manner of motion is indicated by each type ui cloud have ever been 

published. 

Before this can be done it is necessary to reverse the pi\*b]eiii, and find 
to what particular type of cloud a particular inaniier ni limtiMii would give 

* By means of a large box, having a hinged dt>oi- un one side, and a circular a|X'in;re on tiit- 

side opposite, iuffsible vortex rings of air were projected towards the balloons. 
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rise. Now a cloud, as we see it, does not directly indicate the internal 
motion of which it is the result. As we look at clouds, it is not in general 
their motion that we notice, but their figure. It is hard to see that this 
figure changes while we are watching a cloud, though such a change is 
continually going on, but is apparently very slow on account of the great 
distance of the cloud and its great size. However, types of clouds are 
determined by their figure, not by their motion. Now what their figure 
shows is not motion, but is the history or result of the motion of particular 
strata of the air in and through surrounding strata. Hence, to interpret 
the figures of the clouds we must study the changes in shape of fluid 
masses, surrounded by fluid, which result from particular motions. 

The ideal in the method of colour bands is to render streaks or lines in 
definite position in the fluid visible, without in any way otherwise interfering 
with these properties as part of the homogeneous fluid. If we could by a 
wish create coloured lines in the water, these would be ideal colour bands. 
We cannot do this, nor can we exactly paint lines in the air or water. 

I take this ladle full of highly coloured water, lower it slowly into the 
surface of the surrounding water till that within is level with that without; 
then turn the ladle carefully round the coloured water; the mass of coloured 
w^ater will remain where placed. 

I distribute the colour slowly. It does not mix with the clear water, and 
although the lines are irregular they stand out very beautifully. Their 
edges are sharp here. But in this large sphere, which was coloured before 
the lecture, although the coloured lines have generally kept their places, 
they have, as it were, swollen out and become merged in the surrounding 
water in consequence of molecular motion. The sphere shows, however, one 
of the rarest phenomena in Nature—the internal state in almost absolute 
internal rest. The forms resemble nothing so much as stratus clouds, as 
seen on a summer day, though the continuity of the colour bands is more 
marked. A mass of coloured water once introduced is never broken. The 
discontinuity of clouds is thus seen to be due to other causes than mere 
motion. 

Noav, having called your attention to the rarity of water at rest, I will 
call your attention to what is apt to be a very striking phenomenon, namely, 
that when water is contained, like this, in a spherical vessel of which you 
cannot alter the shape, it is impossible by moving the vessel suddenly to set 
up relative motion in the interior of the water. I may swing this vessel 
about and turn it, but the colour band in the middle remains as it was, 
and when I stop shows the wmter to be at rest. 

This is not so if the water has a free surface, or if the fluid is of unequal 
density. Then a motion of the vessel sets up waves, and the colour band 
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shows at once the beaiitifiillv lawful chararitu’ ‘if the intt-riuil iiituiiiii. Tht? 
colour bands move backwards and forwards, showirig how tlio water i" tli>' 
torted like a jelly, and as the wave dies out tht- csjlour bamK reinrti!! iliey 

were to begin with. 

This illustrates one of the two ela''^es inirrna! nf water or riiiid. 

Wherever fluid is not in contact with surfacvs ovor which it lius i*} gliilo, 
or surfaces which fold on themstdvtfs, the iiiteriia! iiioiiiiiis uiv of this piiivly 
wave character. The colour bands, however iniich they may be distorted 
cannot be relatively displaced, twisted, or ciirltfil up, and in this ease inotiyii 
m water once set up continues almost without resistaiiee. That wave iiicitioiE 
m water with a free surfoce, is one of the ditheiilt tilings to is 

directly connected with the difficulty of selling still water in iiiotion: in 
either case the influence must c«jme through the Mirfaee>. Thus it is iliat 
waves once set up will traverse tliousiiiids of miles, establishing coiiimuiiiea- 
tion between the shores of Europe and America. Wave inotitui in water i> 
subject to enormously less resistance than any other finii of inateiia! iiiotiou. 

In wave motion, if the colour bands are aeros> the wave they slnjw the 
motion of the water; nevertheless, their chief indication is uf the change of 

shape while the fluid is in motion. 

This is illustrated in this long bottle, with the coloured water less heavy 
than the clear water. If I lay it down in order e-^tablisli ei|iiilibriiiiii, the 
blue water has to leave the upper end of the bottle and spread itself yver the 
clear water, while the clear water nins under the coloured. This sets up 
wave motion, wffiich continues after the bottle has come to rest. But as the 
colour bands are parallel with the direciion of iii?orioii of the waves, the 
motion only becomes evident in thickening and bending ot the et'foour bands. 

The weaves are entirely between the two fluids, there being no nioiiuii in 
the outer surfaces of the bottle, wliicli is everywhc-re glass. They are owing 
to the slight differences in the density of the fliiids. a> is iiiiiieate>l by the 
extreme slowness of the motion. Of such kind are the wuives in the air, 
that cause the clouds which make the mackerel sky. the vap^^ur in the tops 
of the waves being condensed and evapru-ated again as it descent:-, sliewiiig 
the results of the motion. 

The distortional motions, such as alone occur lu sinipie wave liiHiiiai, 
or where the surfaces of the fluid do not fold lu on :heiii>elves, <jr wuiid in, 
are the same as occur in any homogeneous cuiitiiiiious materia! whxieh com¬ 
pletely fills the space betw'een the siirtaces. 

If plastic material is homogeneous io culour, it shows nothing as to the 
internal motion; but if I take a lump built of plates, bitie and white, say a 
square, then I can change the surfaces to any daqie witirjiu L^anng or 
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turning the lump, and the coloured bands which extend throughout the lump 
show the internal changes. Now the first point to illustrate is that, however 
I change its shape, if I bring it back to the original shape the colour bands 
will all come back to their original positions, and there is no limit to the 
extent of the change that may thus be effected. I may roll this out to any 
length, or draw it out, and the diminution in thickness of the colour bands 
shows the extent of the distortion. This is the first and simplest class 
of motion to which fluids are susceptible. By this motion alone elements 
of the fluid may be, and are, drawn out to an indefinitely fine line, or spread 
out in an indefinitely thin sheet, but they will remain of the same general 
figure. 

By reversing the process they change hack again to the original form. 
No colour band can ever be broken, even if the outer surface be punched in 
till the punch head comes down on the table ; still all the colour bands are 
continuous under the punch, and there is no folding or lapping of the colour 
bands unless the external surface is folded. 

The general idea of mixture is so familiar to us that the vast generaliza¬ 
tion to which these ideas afford the key, remains unnoticed. That continued 
mixing results in uniformity, and that uniformity is only to be obtained by 
mixing, will be generally acknowledged, but how deeply and universally this 
enters into all the arts can but rarely have been apprehended. Does it ever 
occur to any one that the beautiful uniformity of our textile fabrics has only 
been obtained by the development of processes of mixing the fibres ? Or, 
again, the uniformity in our construction of metals; has it ever occurred to 
any one that the inventions of Arkwright and Cort were but the application 
of the long-known processes by which mixing is effected in culinary opera¬ 
tions ? Arkwright applied the draw-rollers to uniformly extend the length 
of the cotton sliver at the expense of the thickness; Cort applied the rolling- 
mill to extend the length of the iron bloom at the expense of its breadth; 
but who invented the rolling-pin by which the pastry-cook extends the 
length at the expense of the thickness of the dough for the pie-crust ? 

In all these processes the object, too, is the same throughout—to obtain 
some particular shape, but chiefly to obtain a uniform texture. To obtain 
this nicety of texture it is necessary to mix up the material, and to accom¬ 
plish this it is necessary to attenuate the material, so that the different parts 
may be brought together. 

The readiness with which the fluids are mixed and uniformity obtained 
is a by-word; but it is only when we come to see the colour bands that we 
realize that the process by which this is attained is essentially the same as 
that so laboriously discovered for the arts—as depending first on the atten¬ 
uation of each element of the fluid—as I have illustrated by distortion. 
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In fluids, no less than in cooking, spinning, and rolling—this attenuation 
is only the first step in the process of mixing—all involve the second process, 
that of folding, piling, or wrapping, by which the attenuated layei^ are 
brought together. This does not occur in the pure w’ave niiition of water, 
and constitutes the second of the two classes of motion. If a wave on w’ater 
is driven beyond a certain height it leaps or breaks, folding in its surface. 
Or, if I but move a solid surface through the water it introduces tangential 
motion, which enables the fluid to wind its elements round an axis. In these 
ways, and only in these ways, we are released from the restriction of not 
turning or lapping. And in our illustration, we may fold up our dough, 
or lap it—roll it out again and lap it again; cut up our iron bar, pile it, 
and roll it out again, or bring as many as we please of the attenuated fibres 
of cotton together to be further drawn. It maj' be thought that this 
attenuation and wrapping will never make perfect admixture, for, however 
thin, each element will preserve its characteristic, the coloured layers will he 
there, how’-ever often I double and roll out the dough. This is true. But in 
the case of some fluids, and only in the case of some fluids, the physical 
process of diffusion completes the admixture. These colour bands have 
remained in this water, swelling but still distinct: this shows the slowness of 
diffusion. Yet such is the facility with w’hich the fluid will go through the 
process of attenuating its elements and enfolding them, that by simply 
stirring with a spoon these colour bands can be drawn and folded so fine 
that the diffusion will be instantaneous, and the fluid become uniformly 
tinted. All internal fluid motion other than simple distortion, as in w^ave 
motion, is a process of mixing, and it is thus from the arts that w’-e get 
the clue to the elementary forms and processes of fluid motion. 

When I put the spoon in and mixed the fluid 3 mii could not see wimt 
went on—it was too quick. To make this clear, it is necessary that tlie 
motion should be very slow\ The motion should also be in planes at right 
angles to the direction in wdiich you are looking. Such is the instability of 
fluid that to accomplish this at first appeared to be difficult. At last, 
however, as the result of much thought, I found a simple process which 
I will now’ show you, in wdiat I think is a novel experiment, and you wull see, 
what I think has never been seen before by any one but Mr Foster and 
myself, namely, the complete process of the formation of a cylindrical vortex 
sheet resulting from the motion of a solid surface. To make it visible to all 
I am obliged to limit the colour band to one section of the sheet, otherwise 
only those immediately in front wmuld be able to see betw^een the con¬ 
volutions of the spiral. But you will understand that what is seen is a 
section, a similar state of motion extending right across the tank. From the 
surface you see the plane vane extending half-wmy down right across the 
tank; this is attached to a float. 
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Out of the tube I now institute a colour band on the right of the vane. 
There is no motion in the water, and the colour descends slowly from the 
tube. I now give a small impulse to the float to move it to the right, and 
at once the spiral form is seen from the tube. Similar spirals would be 
formed all across the tank if there were colours. The float has moved out of 
the way, leaving the revolving spiral with its centre stationary, showing that 
the horizontal axis of the spiral is half-way between the bottom and surface 
of the tank, in which the water is now simply revolving round this axis. 

This is the vortex in its simplest and rarest form (for a vortex cannot 
exist wdth its ends exposed). Like an army it must have its flanks protected; 
hence a straight vortex can only exist where it has two surfaces to cover its 
flanks, and parallel vertical surfaces are not common in nature. The vortex 
can bend, and, as with a horse-shoe axis, can rest both its flanks on the 
same surface, as this piece of clay, or with a ring axis, which is its commonest 
form, as in the smoke ring. In both these cases the vortex will be in motion 
through the fluid, and less easy to observe. 

These vortices have no motion beyond the rotation because they are 
half-way down the tank. If the vane were shorter they would follow the 
vane; if it were longer they would leave it. 

In the same way, if instead of one vortex there were two vortices, 
with their axis parallel, extending right across, the one above another, they 
would move together along the tank. 

I replace the float by another which has a vane suspended from it, 
so that the water can pass both above and below the vane extending right 
across the middle portion of the tank. In this case I institute two colour 
bands, one to pass over the top, the other underneath, the vane, which colour 
bands will render visible a section of each vortex just as in the last case. 
I now set the float in motion and the two vortices turn towards each other 
in opposite directions. They are formed by the water moving over the 
surface of the vane, downwards to get under it, upwards to get over it, so 
that the rotation in the upper vortex is opposite to that in the lower. 
All this is j ust the same as before, but that instead of these vortices standing 
still as before they follow at a definite distance from the vane, which con¬ 
tinues its motion along the tank without resistance. 

Now this experiment shows, in the simplest form, the modus operandi by 
w^hich internal waves can exist in fluid without any motion in the external 
boundary. Not only is this plate moving flatwise through the water, but it 
is followed by all the water, coloured and uncoloured, enclosed in these 
cylindrical vortices. Now, although there is no absolute surface visible, yet 
there is a definite surface which encloses these moving vortices, and separates 
them fiom the water which moves out of their way. This surface will be 
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rendered visible in another experiment I shall show you. Thus the water 
which has only wave motion is bounded by a definite surface, the motion of 
which corresponds to the wave; but inside this closed surface there is also 
water, so that we cannot see the surface, and this Avater inside is moving 
round and round, but so that its motion at the bounding surfiice is every¬ 
where the same as that of the outside water. 

The two masses of water do not mix. That outside moves over the 
bounding surface, out of the way of and past the vortices, while the vortices 
move round and round inside the surface in such a way that they are 
moving in exactly the same manner at the surface as the Avave surface 
outside. 

This is the key to the internal motion of water. You cannot have a pure 
wave motion inside a mass of fluid with its boundaries at rest, but you have 
a compound motion, a wave motion outside, and a vortex Avithin, AA’hich 
fulfils the condition that there shall be no sliding of the fluid over fluid at 
the boundary. 

A means, which I hope may make the essential conditions of this motion 
clearer, occuiTed to me while preparing this lecture, and to this I Avill now 
ask your attention. I have here a number of layers of cotton- ayooI (Avadding). 
Now I can force any body along betAveen these layers of wadding. They 
yield, as by a wave, and let it go through; but the AA^adding must slide over 
the surface of the body so moving through it. And this it must not do if it 
illustrate the conditions of fluid motion. Now there is one way, and only 
one way, in which material can be got through betAveen the sheets of Avadding 
without slipping. It must roll through; but this is not enough, because if it 
rolls on the under surface it will be slipping on the upper. But if we have 
tAVo rollers, one on the top of the other, betAveen the sheets, then the lower 
roller rolls on the bottom sheet, the upper roller rolls against the upper sheet, 
so that there is no slipping between the rollers or the Avadding, and, equally 
important, there is no slipping between the rollers, as they roll on each other. 
I have only to place a sheet of canvas betAveen the rollers and draAV it 
through; both the flannel rollers roll on the cauA'as and on the AA^adding, 
which they pass through AAuthout slipping, causing the AA^adding to move 
in a wave outside them, and affording a complete parallel of the vortex 
motion. 

I will noAv shoAv by colour bands some of the more striking phenomena 
of internal motion, as presented by Nature’s favourite form ot vortex, the 
vortex ring, Avhich may be described as tAVO horse-shoe vortices Avith their ends 
founded on each other. 


To show the surface separating the Avater moving Avith the vortex, from 
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that which gives way outside, I discharge from this orifice a mass of coloured 
water, which has a vortex ring in it formed by the surface as already 
described. You see the beautifully defined mass moving on slowly through 
the fluid, with the proper vortex ring motion, but very slow. It will not go 
far before a change takes place, owing to the diffusion of the vortex motion 
across the bounding surface; then the coloured surface will be wound into 
the ring which will appear. The mass approaches the disc in front. It 
cannot pass, but will come up and carry the disc forward; but the disc, 
although it does not destroy the ring, disturbs the motion. 

If I send a more energetic ring it will explain the phenomenon I showed 
you at the beginning of this lecture; it carries the disc forward as if struck 
with a hammer. This blow is not simply the weight of the coloured ring, but 
of the whole moving mass and the wave outside. The ring cannot pass the 
disc without destruction, with the attendant wave. 

Not only can a ring follow a disc, but as with the plane vane so with the 
disc, if we start a disc we must start a ring behind it. 

I will now fulfil my promise to reveal the silent messenger I sent to those 
balloons. The messenger appears in the form of a large smoke ring, which is 
a vortex ring in air rendered visible by smoke instead of colour. The 
origination of these rings has been carefully set so that the balloons are 
beyond the surface which separates the moving mass of water from the 
wave, so that they are subject to the wave motion only. If they are within 
this surface they will disturb the direction of the ring, if they do not break 
it up. 

These are, if I may say so, the phenomenal instances of internal motion 
of fluids. Phenomenal in their simplicity, they are of intense interest, like 
the pendulum, as furnishing the clue to the more complex. It is by the light 
we gather from their study that we can hope to interpret the parallel of the 
vortex wrapped up in the wave, as applied to the wind of heaven, and the 
grand phenomenon of the clouds, as well as those things which directly 
concern us, such as the resistance of ships. 
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ON THE DYNAMICAL THEORY OF INCOMPRESSIBLE YIS- 
COUS FLUIDS AND THE DETERMINATION OF THE 
CRITERION. 

[From the “ Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society,” 1895.] 
{Read May * * * § 245 1894.) 

Section I. 

Introduction. 

1. The equations of motion of viscous fluid (obtained by grafting on 
certain terms to the abstract equations of the Eulerian form 5 so as to adapt 
these equations to the case of fluids subject to stresses depending in some 
hypothetical manner on the rates of distortion 5 which equations 2savier* 
seems to have first introduced in 1822, and which were much studied by 
Cauchy f and Poisson^ were finally shown by St Tenant § and Sir Gabriel 
Stokes|l, in 1845, to involve no other assumption than that the stresseSj 
other than that of pressure uniform in all directions, are linear functions of 
the rates of distortion, with a coefficient depending on the physical state of 
the fluid. 

By obtaining a singular solution of these equations as applied to the 
case of pendulums in steady periodic motion, Sir G. Stokes*" was able to 
compare the theoretical results with the numerous experiments that had 

* xl/m. de VAcademie, vol. vi. p. 389. 

t 21eni. des Savants Etrangers, vol. i. p. 40. 

X 2Iem. de VAcademie, vol. x. p. 345. 

§ B.A. Re party 1846. 

II Cambridge Phil. Trans., 1845. 

H Ibid., vol. IX. 1857. 
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been recorded, with the result that the theoretical calculations agreed so 
closely with the' experimental determinations as seemingly to prove the 
truth of the assumption involved. This was also the result of comparing 
the flow of Avater through uniform tubes with the flow calculated from a 
singular solution of the equations, so long as the tubes were small and the 
velocities slow. On the other hand, these results, both theoretical and 
practical, were directly at variance with common experience as to the 
resistance encountered by larger bodies moving with higher velocities 
through water, or by water moving with greater velocities through larger 
tubes. This discrepancy Sir G. Stokes considered as probably resulting 
from eddies, which rendered the actual motion other than that to which 
the singular solution referred, and not as disproving the assumption. 

In 1850, after Joule’s discovery of the Mechanical Equivalent of Heat, 
Stokes showed, by transforming the equations of motion—with arbitrary 
stresses—so as to obtain the equations of (“Vis-viva”) energy, that this 
equation contained a definite function, which represented the difference 
between the work done on the fluid by the stresses and the rate of increase 
of the energy, per unit of volume, which function, he concluded, must, 
according to Joule, represent the Vis-viva converted into heat. 

This conclusion was obtained from the equations irrespective of any 
particular relation between the stresses and the rates of distortion. Sir G. 
Stokes, however, translated the function into an expression in terms of the 
rates of distortion, which expression has since been named by Lord Rayleigh 
the Dissipation-Function. 

2. In 1883 I succeeded in proving, by means of experiments with colour 
bands—the results of which were communicated to the Society^—that when 
water is caused by pressure to flow through a uniform smooth pipe, the motion 
of the water is direct, ^.e., parallel to the sides of the pipe, or sinuous, i.e., 
crossing and re-crossing the pipe, according as the mean velocity of the 
water, as measured by dividing Q, the discharge, by A, the area of the 
section of the pipe, is below or above a certain value given by 

KiJilDp, 

where D is the diameter of the pipe, p the density of the water, and K a 
numerical constant, the value of which according to my experiments, and, as 
I was able to show, to all the experiments by Poiseuille and Darcy, is for 
pipes of circular section between 

1900 and 2000, 


Fhil. Trans., 1883, Part III. p. 935. (See this vol. p. 51.) 
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or, in other words, steady direct motion in round tubes is stable or unstable 
according as 

p Mz!? > 1900 or < 2000, 

the number K being thus a criterion of the possible maintenance of sinuous 
or eddying motion. 


3. The experiments also showed that K was equally a criterion of the 
law of the resistance to be overcome—which changes from a resistance 
proportional to the velocity, and in exact accordance with the theoretical 
results obtained from the singular solution of the equation, when direct 
motion changes to sinuous, i.e,y when 



4. In the same paper I pointed out that the existence of this sudden 
change in the law of motion of fluids between solid surfaces when 


P 

proved the dependence of the manner of motion of the fluid on a relation 
between the product of the dimensions of the pipe multiplied by the velocity 
of the fluid, and the product of the molecular dimensions multiplied by the 
molecular velocities which determine the value of 


for the fluid, also that the equations of motion for viscous fluid contained 
evidence of this relation. 

These experimental results completely removed the discrepancy previously 
noticed, showing that, whatever may be the cause, in those cases in which 
the experimental results do not accord with those obtained by the singular 
solution of the equations, the actual motions of the water are different. 
But in this there is only a partial explanation, for there remains the 
mechanical or physical significance of the existence of the criterion to be 
explained. 

5. [My object in this paper is to show that the theoretical existence of 
an inferior limit to the criterion follows troni the equations of motion as 
a consequence:— 

(1) Of a more rigorous examination and definition of the geometrical 
basis on which the analytical method of distinguishing between molar- 
motions and heat-motions in the kinetic theory of matter is founded ; and 
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(2) Of the applicatioa of the same method of analysis, thus definitely 
founded, to distinguish between mean-molar-motions and relative-molar- 
motions, where, as in the case of steady-mean-flow along a pipe, the more 
rigorous definition of the geometrical basis shows the method to be strictly 
applicable, and in other cases where it is approximately applicable. 

The geometrical relation of the motions respectively indicated by the 
terms mean-molar-, or Mean-Mean-Motion, and relative-molar-, or Relative- 
Mean-Motion, being essentially the same as the relation of the respective 
motions indicated by the terms molar-, or Mean-Motion, and relative-, or 
Heat-Motion, as used in the theory of gases. 

I also show that the limit to the criterion obtained by this method of 
analysis, and by integrating the equations of motion in space, appears as a 
geometrical limit to the possible simultaneous distribution of certain quantities 
in space, and in no wise depends on the physical significance of these quan¬ 
tities. Yet the physical significance of these quantities, as defined in the 
equations, becomes so clearly exposed as to indicate that further study of 
the equations would elucidate the properties of matter and mechanical 
principles involved, and so be the means of explaining what has hitherto 
been obscure in the connection between thermodynamics and the principles 
of mechanics. 

The geometrical basis of the method of analysis used in the kinetic 
theory of gases has hitherto consisted;— 

(1) Of the geometrical principle that the motion of any point of a 
mechanical system may, at any instant, be abstracted into the mean-motion 
of the whole system at that instant, and the motion of the point relative to 
the mean-motion; and 

(2) Of the assumption that the component, in any particular direction, 
of the velocity of a molecule, may be abstracted into a mean-component- 
velocity (say It) which is the mean-component-velocity of all the molecules 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and a relative-velocity (say |), which is 
the difference between a and the component-velocity of the molecule^'; 
u and f being so related that, M being the mass of the molecule, the 
integrals of (i/f), and (Mu^), &c., over all the molecules in the immediate 
neighbourhood are zero, and S [M (u -f = S [iif (a^ + TOlt- 

The geometrical principle (1) has only been used to distinguish between 
the energy of the mean-motion of the molecule, and the energy of its internal 
motions taken relatively to its mean-motion; and so to eliminate the internal 
motions from all further geometrical considerations which rest on the as¬ 
sumption (2). 

* “Dynamical Theory of Gases,” Fhil. Trana., 1866, p. 67. 
t Fhil. Trans,, 1866, p. 71. 
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That this assumption (2) is purely geometrical, becomes at once obvious, 
when it is noticed that the argument relates solely to the distribution in 
space of certain quantities at a particular instant of time. And it appears 
that the questions as to whether the assumed distinctions are possible under 
any distributions, and, if so, under what distribution, are proper subjects for 
geometrical solution. 

On putting aside the apparent obviousness of the assumption (2), and 
considering definitely what it implies, the necessity for farther definition at 
once appears. 

The mean-component-velocity (u) of all the molecules in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a point, say P, can only be the mean-component-velocity 
of all the molecules in some space (S) enclosing P. u is then the mean- 
component-velocity of the mechanical system enclosed in S, and, for this 
system, is the mean-velocity at every point within S, and, multiplied by the 
entire mass within S, is the whole component momentum of the system. 
But according to the assumption (2), ii with its derivatives are to be con¬ 
tinuous functions of the position of P, which functions may vary from point 
to point even within S] so that u is not taken to represent the mean- 
component-velocity of the system within S, but the mean-velocity at the point 
P. Although there seems to have been no specific statement to that eflfect, 
it is presumable that the space S has been assumed to be so taken that P 
is the centre of gravity of the system within S. The relative positions of P 
and S being so defined, the shape and size of the space S requires to be 
further defined, so that z/., &c., may vary continuously with the position of 
P, which is a condition that can always be satisfied if the size and shape of 
S may vary continuously with the position of P. 

Having thus defined the relation of P to S and the shape and size of the 
latter, expressions may be obtained for the conditions of distribution of w, for 
which S (M^) taken over ;Sf will be zero, ie., for which the condition of mean- 
momentum shall be satisfied. 

Taking Si, Ui, &c., as relating to a point Pi and S, ii, Szc., as relating to P, 
another point, of which the component distances from Pj are x, ij, z\ Pi is 
the c.G. of Si, and by however much or little S may overlap Si, S has its 
centre of gravity at x, y, z, and is so chosen that u, &c., may be continuous 
functions of x, y, ^; u may, therefore, differ from Ui even if P is within Si, 
Let iL be taken for every molecule of the system Si, Then according to 
assumption (2), 2 {Mu) over Si must represent the component of momentum 
of the system within >S^i, that is, in order to satisfy the condition of mean- 
momentum, the mean-value of the variable quantity u over the system Si 
must be equal to Ui the mean-component-velocity of the sjstem Si, and this 
is a condition which, in consequence of the geometrical definition ahead} 
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mentioned, can only be satisfied under certain distributions of it. For since 
u is continuous function of x, y, z, — may be expressed as a 
function of the derivatives of u at Pi multiplied by corresponding powers 
and products of x, y, z, and again by M ; and by equating the integral of this 
function over the space Si to zero, a definite expression is obtained, in terms 
of the limits imposed on x, y, z, by the already-defined space Si for the 
geometrical condition as to the distribution of u under which the condition of 
mean-momentum can be satisfied. 

From this definite expression it appears, as has been obvious all through 
the argument, that the condition is satisfied if u is constant. It also appears 
that there are certain other well-defined systems of distribution for which 
the condition is strictly satisfied, and that for all other distributions of u the 
condition of mean-momentum can only be approximately satisfied to a degree 
for which definite expressions appear. 

Having obtained the expression for the condition of distribution of u, so 
as to satisfy the condition of mean-momentum, by means of the expression 
for &c., expressions are obtained for the conditions as to the 

distribution of &c., in order that the integrals over the space Si of the 
products M &c. may be zero when S [If (?/'—tii)] = 0, and the con¬ 

ditions of mean-energy satisfied as well as those of mean-momentum. It 
then appears that in some particular cases of distribution of under which 
the condition of mean-momentum is strictly satisfied, certain conditions as 
to the distribution of &c., must be satisfied in order that the energies of 
mean- and relative-motion may be distinct. These conditions as to the 
distribution of &c., are, however, obviously satisfied in the case of heat- 
motion, and do not present themselves otherwise in this paper. 

From the definite geometrical basis thus obtained, and the definite 
expressions which follow for the condition of distribution of u, &c., under 
which the method of analysis is strictly applicable, it appears that this 
method may be rendered generally applicable to any system of motion by a 
slight adaptation of the meaning of the symbols, and that it does not 
necessitate the elimination of the internal motion of the molecules, as has 
been the custom in the theory of gases. 

Taking w, v, w to represent the motions (continuous or discontinuous) of 
the matter passing a point, and p to represent the density at the point, and 
putting u, Szc., for the mean-motion (instead of u as above), and ii, &c., for 
the relative-motion (instead of ^ as before), the geometrical conditions as to 
the distribution of u, &c., to satisfy the conditions of mean-momentum and 
mean-energy are, substituting p for M, of precisely the same form as before, 
and as thus expressed, the theorem is applicable to any mechanical system 
however abstract. 
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(1) In order to obtain the conditions of distribution of molar-rnotion, 
under which the condition of mean-momentum will be satisfied, so that 
the energy of molar-motion may be separated from that of the heat- 
motion, u, &c., and p are taken as referring to the actual motion and density 
at a point in a molecule, and Si is taken of such dimensions as may con*e- 
spond to the scale, or periods in space, of the molecular distances, then the 
conditions of distribution of u, under which the condition of mean-momentum 
is satisfied, become the conditions as to the distribution of molar-motion, 
under which it is possible to distinguish between the energies of molar- 
motions and heat-motions. 

(2) And, when the conditions in (1) are satisfied to a sufficient degree of 
approximation by taking u to represent the molar-motion (u in (1)), and the 
dimensions of the space S to correspond with the period in space or scale of 
any possible periodic or eddying motion, the conditions as to the distribution 
of u, &c. (the components of mean-mean-motion), which satisfy the condition 
of mean-momentum, show the conditions of mean-molar-motion, under 
which it is possible to separate the energy of mean-molar-motion from the 
energy of relative-molar- (or relative-mean-) motion. 

Having thus placed the analytical method used in the kinetic theory on 
a definite geometrical basis, and adapted so as to render it applicable to all 
systems of motion, by applying it to the djnamical theory of viscous fluid, 
I have been able to show;—Feb. 18, 1895.] 

(a) That the adoption of the conclusion arrived at by Sir Gabriel Stokes, 
that the dissipation function represents the rate at which heat is pro¬ 
duced, adds a definition to the meaning of u, i\ ^c—the components of mean 
or fluid velocity--which was previously wanting. 

(b) That as the result of this definition the equations ai'e true, and are 
only true, as applied to fluid in which the mean-motions of the matter, 
excluding the heat-motions, are steady. 

(c) That the evidence of the possible existence of such steady mean- 
motions, while at the same time the conversion of the energy of these mean- 
motions into heat is going on, proves the existence of some discriminative 
cause, by which the periods in space and time of the mean-motion are 
prevented from approximating in magnitude to the corresponding periods 
of the heat-motions, and also proves the existence of some general action by 
which the energy of mean-motion is continually transformed into the energy 
of heat-motion, without passing through any intermediate stage. 

(d) That as applied to fluid in unsteady mean-motion (excluding the 
heat-motions), however steady the mean integral flow may be, the equations 
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are approximately true in a degree which increases with the ratios of the 
magnitudes of the periods, in time and space, of the mean-motion, to the 
magnitude of the corresponding periods of the heat-motions. 

{e) That if the discriminati've cause and the action of transformation are 
the result of general properties of matter, and not of properties which affect 
only the ultimate motions, there must exist evidence of similar actions as 
between the mean-mean-motion, in directions of mean-flow, and the periodic 
mean-motions taken relative to the mean-mean-motion hut excluding heat- 
motions. And that such evidence must be of a general and important kind, 
such as the unexplained laws of the resistance of fluid motions, the law 
of the universal dissipation of energy, and the second law of thermo¬ 
dynamics. 

(/) That the generality of the effects of the properties on which the 
action of transformation depends, is proved by the fact that resistance, other 
than proportional to the velocity, is caused by the relative (eddying) mean- 
motion. 

{g) That the existence of the discriminative cause is directly proved by 
the existence of the criterion, the dependence of which on circumstances 
which limit the magnitudes of the periods of relative-mean-motion, as com¬ 
pared with the heat-motion, also proves the generality of the effects of the 
properties on which it depends. 

(Ji) That the proof of the generality of the effects of the jDroperties 
on which the discriminative cause, and the action of transformation depend, 
shows that—if in the equations of motion the mean-mean-motion is dis¬ 
tinguished from the relative-meaii-motion in the same way as the mean- 
motion is distinguished from the heat-motions—(1) the equations must 
contain expressions for the transformation of the energy of mean-mean- 
motion to energy of relative-mean-motion; and (2) that the equations, when 
integrated over a complete system, must show that the possibility of relative- 
mean-motion depends on the ratio of the possible magnitudes of the periods 
of relative-mean-motion, as compared with the corresponding magnitude of 
the periods of the heat-motions. 

{i) That when the equations are transformed so as to distinguish 
between the mean-raean-motions, of infinite periods, and the relative-mcan- 
motions of finite periods, there result two distinct systems of equations, one 
system for mean-mean-motion, as affected by relative-mean-motion and heat- 
motion, the other system for relative-mean-motion as a0*ected by mean-mean- 
motion and heat-motions. 

(j) That the equation of energy of mean-mean-motion, as obtained from 
the first system, shows that the rate of increase of energy is diminished by 
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conversion into heat, and by transformation of energy of inean'iiiean-motion 
in consequence of the relative-mean-motion, which transformation is ex¬ 
pressed by a function identical in form with that which expresses the 
conversion into heat; and that the equation of energ}’ of relative-mean- 
motion, obtained from the second system, shows that this energy is in¬ 
creased only by transformation of energy from mean-mean-motion expressed 
by the same function, and diminished only by the conversion of energy of 
relative-mean-motion into heat, 

(k) That the difference of the two rates (1) ti*ansformation of energy of 
mean-mean-motion into energy of relative-mean-motion as expressed by the 
transformation function, (2) the conversion of energy of relative-mean-motion 
into heat, as expressed by the function expressing dissipation of the energy 
of relative-mean-motion, affords a discriminating equation as to the conditions 
under which relative-mean-motion can be maintained. 

(l) That this discriminating equation is independent of the energy of 
relative-mean-motion, and expresses a relation between variations of mean- 
mean-motion of the first order, the space periods of relative-mean-motion, 
and fjb/p, such that any circumstances which determine the maximum periods 
of the relative-mean-motion, determine the conditions of mean-mean-raotion 
under which relative-mean-motion will be maintained, that is, determine the 
criterioiL 

(m) That as applied to water in steady mean-flo'w between parallel 
plane surfaces, the boundary conditions, and the equation of continuity, 
impose limits to the maximum space periods of relative-mean-motion, such 
that the discriminating equation affords definite proof that when an in¬ 
definitely small sinuous or relative disturbance exists, it must fade avray if 

pDU.ajp' 

is less than a certain number, which depends on the shape of the section of 
the boundaries, and is constant as long as there is geometrical similarity. 
While for greater values of this function, in so far as the discriminating 
equation shows, the energy of sinuous motion may increase until it reaches to 
a definite limit, and rules the resistance. 

(??.) That besides thus affording a mechanical explanation of the existence 
of the criterion K, the discriminating equation shows the purely geometrical 
circumstances on which the value of K depends, and although these circum¬ 
stances must satisfy geometrical conditions required for steady mean-motion 
other than those imposed by the conservations of mean-energy and momentum, 
the theory admits of the determination of an inferior limit to the value of K 
under any definite boundary conditions, which, as determined for the par¬ 
ticular case, is 
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tiis is below the experimental value for round pipes, and is about half what 
ight be expected to be the experimental value for a flat pipe, which leaves 
margin to meet the other kinematical conditions for steady mean-mean- 
otion. 


(o) That the discriminating equation also affords a definite expression 
r the resistance, which proves that, with smooth fixed boundaries, the con- 
.tions of dynamical similarity under any geometrical similar circumstances 
ipend only on the value of 


p. 

lj?dx ’ 


here h is one of the lateral dimensions of the pipe; and that the expression 
r this resistance is complex, but shows that above the critical velocity the 
ilative-mean-motion is limited, and that the resistances increase as a power 
‘ the velocity higher than the first. 


Section II. 


he Mean^motion and Heat-motions as distinguished hy Periods. — Mean- 
mean-motion and Relative-mean-motion.—Discriminative Cause and 
Action of Transformation.—Tiuo Systems of Equations.—A Discrimi¬ 
nating Equation. 


6. Taking the general equations of motion for incompressible fluid, 
ibject to no external forces to be expressed by 


Z’ ^ = - {^ (p** + ^ + puv) + ^ {pzx + |0MW)| ' 

^^ {Pzz + 


( 1 ). 


ith the equation of continuity 

0 = dujdx 4- dvjdy + dwjdz .(2), 

here p^xi &c., are arbitrary expressions for the component forces per unit of 
ea, resulting from the stresses, acting on the negative faces of planes 
Tpendicular to the direction indicated by the first suffix, in the direction 
dicated by the second suffix. 
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Then liiultiplyiiig these equations respectively by //. r, u% integrating bv 
parts, adfling and putting 


2F for p (li- -f r- -f* 

and transposing, the rate of increase of kinetic energy per unit of voliiine is 
given by 


[dt 


+ U -y- +v -i-iV-Y-lE- 
cix ily dzj 


d . ,d (I 

^ + J-y (liPifz) + ^ ( ><Pzx ) 

dp ^ 

\ d . . d , d 

i d^c d^ ^ Tz 


dll dll dii\ 

dv dv dv' 

+ ^ +P^Tx+P^'-'d^+^-~'d-z ^ . 

dw dw 


The left member of this equation expresses the rate of increase in the 
kinetic energy of the fluid per unit of volume at a point moving Muth the 
fluid. 


The first term on the right expresses the rate at luliich icorh is being 
done by the surrounding fluid per unit of volume at a point. 

The second term on the right therefore, by the law of conservation of 
energy, expresses the difference between the rate of increase of kinetic 
energy and the rate at which work is being done by the stresses. This 
difference has, so fitr as I am aware, in the absence of other forces, or any 
changes of potential energy, been equated to the rate at Avliich heat is being 
converted into energy of motion, Sir Gabriel Stokes having first indicated 
this* as resulting from the law of conservation of energy then just established 
by Joule. 


7. This conclusion, that the second term on the right of (3) expresses 
the rate at which heat is being converted, as it is usually accepted, may be 
correct enough, but there is a consequence of adopting this conclusion which 
enters largely into the method of reasoning in this paper, but which, so far as 
I know, has not previously received any definite notice. 


“ Cambridge PhiL Trans., vol. is. p. 57. 
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The i'timpfiiieiif Velficitks in the Etfiations of Viscous Fluids. 

In ii«i ease, that I ani aware of, has <a!iy very strict definition of u, v, u% 
as fliey oecair in the ei|!iations of motion, been attempted. I'hey are usually 
di^fiiied n> thi^ velocities of a particle at a point (.r, ?/, z) of the fluid, which 
may mean that they are the actual component-velocities of the point in the 
liiattt'i* passing at the instant, or that they are the mean-velocities of all the 
matter in smur space eiielosiiig the point, ur which passes the point in 
an interval of rime. If the first view is taken, then the right-hand member 
uf the t**|iia!ion represents the rate of increase of kinetic energy, per unit of 
volii!iii% in the matter at the }Riint; and the integral of this expression over 
any finite s|)aee moving with the fluid, represents the total rate of increase 
of kiiiiTie energy, including heat-motion, within that space; hence the differ¬ 
ence between the rate at which work is done on the surface of S, and the rate 
at which kinetic energy is increasing can, by the law of conservation of energy, 
only represent the rate at which that part of the heat which does not consist 
in kinetic energy of mattcu' is being produced, whence it follows :— 

in) That the adoption of the conclusion that the second term in equation 
1.11 expresses the rate at ichich heat is being converted, defines u, v, iv, as not 
representing the annponent-relocities of points in the passing matter. 

Further, if it is understood that u, i\ w, represent the mean velocities of 
the matter in some space, enclosing or, g, z, the point considered, or the 
meaii-vehxities at a point taken over a certain interval of time, so that 
'll pa I 'Hipiv) may express the components of momentum, and 

rS fpi’i — ^e., kc., may express the components of moments of 

liiiimeiinini, of the matter over which the mean is taken ; there still remains 
the i|iio>tioii as to what spaces and what intervals of time. 

ili) Hence the conclusiun that the second term expi'esses the rate of conver- 
>hjii itf heat, defines the spaces and intervals of time over which the mean- 
cifiiijojueid-reb^cities must he taken, so that E may include all the energy of 
mefUt-iaaiiim, and exclmle that if heat- motions. 


EquatifjiiS ApproAmate only except in Three Particular Cases. 

N. Acconliiig to the reastiiiing «jf the last article, if the second term on 
the righ: tjf et|iiatitiii (1| expresses the rate at which heat is being converted 
miergy ot mean-iiiut km, either pii, pv, pw express the mean components 
iiiMirieiitimi ui the matter, taken at any instant over a space Aq enclosing 
ih- pMiiit j; y. r, tu which a, v, w refer, so that this point is the centre of 
gra\;:y of tht* matter within A, and such that p represents the mean density 
the matter wiilun this .^pace; or pa, pv, pw represent the mean components 
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the mean density over the time r, and if t marks the instant to which u, i\ w 
refer, and { any other instant, [ft - f) p], in which p is the actual density, 
taken over the interval r is zero. The eijiiations, however, require, that so 
obtained, p, u, r, /e shall be contiiiiiijiis functions of space and time, and 
it can be shown that this involve.s certain eonditi-uis between the distribiitiuii 
of the mean-motion and the dimensions of 8,j and t. 


Mean- and Relative-rnvtions of Matter. 


Whatever the motions of matter within a fixed space S may be at any 
instant, if the component-velocities at a point are expressed by u. i\ the 
mean-component-velocities taken over S will be expressed by 

S (pu) j, 

M , &c., .(4). 

If then if, r, u' are taken at each instant as the velocities of ii\ y, z, the 
instantaneous centre of gravity of the matter witldn S, the component 
momentum at the centre of gravity may be put 

pii = pu -f pii .(5), 


where ii is the motion of the matter, relative to axes moving with the mean 
velocity, at the centre of gravity of the matter within Since a space S of 
definite size and shape may be taken about any point x, y, z in an indefinitely 
larger space, so that x, y, z is the centre of gravity of the matter within S, 
the motion in the larger space ma}' be divided into two distinct systems of 
motion, of wliich u, l\ Ic represent a mean-motion at each point and v\ lu 
a motion at the same point relative to the mean-motion at the point. 

If, however, u, i\ w are to represent the real mean-motion, it is necessaiy 
that ^(pu), w(pi?b, -(p?c') summed over the space S, taken about any point, 
shall be severally zero; and in order that this may be so, certain conditions 
must be fulfilled. 

For taking x, y, z, for G, the centre of gravity of the matter within S, and 
X, y\ z' fur any other point within S, and putting u, h, c for the dimensions 
of S in directions x, y, z, mea.siired from the point x, y, z; since li, r, 7^' 
are continuous functions of x, y, z by shifting S so that the centre ot gravity 
of the matter within it is at x\ y\ z\ the value of ii tor this point is given by 


u 



\dzJc 


■i(x 


'Arc., 



G 


( 6 ), 


where all the differential coefficients on the left refer to the point x, y, z: and 
in the same way for v and u\ 
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„ a, ih. -a.a- th.- diff...v.uA. is the value of «'at this point, whence 

sinniuiniT .iitfiivuc'S ovvr tile >i»a<v S about G at a, )/, z, since )> 

ilefinitiou wh*'!i siniiiue<l over the space h about tr 

= 0 - [p •*■^1 = •'. 


:£( p -/)=-•?. h I p t )-■] < + i - [p ()/ //) ] ^ 


Tlia! is 
:£''^ p'l 


fii-+&:cA 
V'". ^ ]2 {d^Jo'^ 2 \rf?/Vf? 2 ] 


..(8a). 


Iii flir same way if S be taken over the interval of time r including 

aiid fur the i!i>taiit t 


^ and pu = pu + pu'; 


ilieii ^iiiee iur aiiv other instant t 


!-=«, + (<- 0 ' 1 )^ + hit- t'f + &C., 


where )] = 0, and S [p (iff - »)] = 0. 

It appears that 




S(p) ■ \dt-)t 


f 

&c. j 


(SB). 


Fruiii equations |8a) and (8 b), and similar equations for 'l(pv) and 

IS I I, it appears that if 

{pu ) = S {pv) = 2 (pio') = 0, 

whta*e thu Mnninarion extends both over the space S and the interval r, all 
the leriiis Mil the light nf eipiations (8a) and (8 b) must be respectively and 
zero, or, what is the same thing, all the ditferential coefficients 
^if a. ?, u- with re>pect j\ ij, J and t of the first order must be respectively 

euiiStant. 


Thi'' cvtnditiuri will be satisfied if the mean-motion is steady, or uniformly 
varying with the time, and is everywhere in the same direction, being 
-iihject Im lie variaiiuiis in the direction of motion; for suppose the direction 
<4 liiMtiMii lu be that of jq then since the periodic motion passes through a 
lu.iiiplrte pt-riud within the distance ’2a, 'I {pit) will be zero within the 
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however sinall di/. dz may be, and since the only variations uf the mean- 
motion are in directions ^ and in which b and t* may be taken zero, and 
dll dt is everywhere constant, the conditions are perfectly s^itisfied. 

The conditions are also satisfied if the mean-motion is that uf uniform 
expansion or contraction, or is that of a rigid body. 

These three cases, in which it may be noticed that variations of mean- 
motion are everywhere uniform in the direction of motion, and subject to 
steady variations in respect of time, are the only cases in which the condi¬ 
tions (bA), (8 b), can be perfectly satisfied. 

The conditions will, however, be approximately satisfied, when the 
variations of u, i\ V' of the first order are approximately constant over the 
space S. 

In such case the right-hand members of eL|iiations (Sa), (8b), are 
neglected, and it appears that the closeness uf the approximations will be 
measured by the relative magnitude of such terms as 

dni . d^Ti , . , du dll - 

’ dt- ^ dx ’ dt ’ 

Since frequent reference must be made to these relative values, and, as 
in periodic motion, the relative values of such terms are measured by the 
period (in space or time) as compared with a, c and t, w'hich are, in a 
sense, the periods of ii, v\ id, I shall use the term period in this sense, taking 
note of the fact that when the mean-motion is constant in the direction of 
motion, or varies uniformly in respect of time, it is not periodic, i,e., its 
periods are infinite. 

9. It is thus seen that the closeness of the approximation with which 
the motion of aii}^ system can be expressed as a varying mean-motion 
together with a relative-motion, which, w'hen integrated over a space of 
which the dimensions are a, h, c, has no momentum, increases as the magni¬ 
tude of the periods of ii, l\ iv in comparison with the periods of v', id, and 
is measured by the ratio of the relative orders of magnitudes to which these 
periods belong. 


Heut-nwtium in Matter are Approximately Relative to the Meammotions. 

The general experience that heat in no way affects the momentum of 
matter, shows that the heat-motions are relative to the mean-motions of 
matter taken over spaces of sensible size. But, as heat is by no means the 
only state of relative-motion of matter, if the heat-motions are relative to 
all mean-motions of matter, whatsoever their periods may be, it follows— 
that there must be some discriminative cause which prevents the existence 
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ill tiiiif* uiicl spact* of i^^reatly higher unlers oi iiitigiiitude than 
ilif it*urro*^pMii<iiii^ periods td the heiit-motioiis—othcibj GCjiiations 
IhAi, iMo, ecailci not bt‘ to a high degree of approximation 

ivlalivt* iti all other iiioiiijiis, and we could not have to a high degiee of 

approxiiiiatioii. 


da dll du\ 

dij dt dd 

(Iw dte , djv 



( 9 ), 


wht*!*!' tin* expiv^sioii on tln‘ right stands for the rate at w'hich heat is con- 

virteil into energy of iiieao-iiiotion. 


Tr'^hy/'i^niifitiwi of Energy of Relative-itiean-matlo/t to Energy of Heat- 

motion, 


10 . The reeugiiitioii of the existence of a discriminative cause, which 
the exi>teiiee of rehitive-iiiean-motioiis with periods of the same 
order o! as heat-inotiuiis, proves the existence of another general 

actii»ii by which the energy of relative-mean-motion, of which the periods 
ar*' i>i* aiititlii*!' and higher order of magnitude than those of the heat-motions, 
is fraiis/urmed to energy of heat-motion. 

Fiji' if relative-ineaii-niotioiis cannot exist with periods approximating to 
of heat, ilie Conversion of energy of mean-motion into energy of heat, 
pnj’.ed by Joule, cannot proceed by the gradual degradation of the periods 
Mf iiiean-iiiuiiuii until these periods coincide with those of heat, but must, in 
ii> filial Siage>, at ail events, be the result of some action which causes the 
eiif^igy of ivlative-iiieaii-mytioii to be transformed into the energy of heat- 
iiiutiuii-. without intermediate existence in states of relative-motion, with 
iiiteimediate and gradually dimiiiishiiig periods. 

'Fhat -ueli ehangt* of energy of mean-motion to energy of heat may be 

liropor.y called tran^furiiiation, becomes apparent when it is remembered 
that neither laean-uiotion nor relative-motion has any separate existence, 
b:i: aiv jiily ab-traet qraUitiiies, determined by the particular process of 
ab-tracti./iia aial -o ehaiigo in the actuabinotion may, by the process of 
ai-:nic!2on. caii^e iransttuiiiatioii of the abstract energy of the one abstract¬ 
ing »::•*!.. t . an-rraet i-uorgy ui the other abstract-motion. 


Ad >.ujh : 


lie Dee 


ll 


ran-!'»i]*nia!ioi] innst dt-peiid on the changes in the actual-motions, 
loprhA Mil mechanical principles and the properties of matter, 
j tiirec! pa^^age ui eiiergv of relative-inean-motion to enere^v of 
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heat-motions is evidence «if a geiierai cause of the coiiclitiuii of actual- 
motion which results in transfoniiatioii—which may be called the cause of 
transfonnittion. 

The iJiscriuiinatlve Causey and the Cause of TmHsfonnution. 

11. The only known characteristic of heat-niutions, besides that of being 
relative to the mean-motion, already mentioned, is that the motions of 
matter which result from heat are an ultimate form of motion which does 
not alter so long as the mean-motion is uniform over the space, and so long 

no change of state occurs in the matter. In respect of this chamcteristic, 
heat-motions are, so for as we know, imit|iie, and it would appear that heat- 
motions are distinguished from the mean-motions by some ultimate properties 
of matter. 

It does not, however, follow that the cause of traii>forniatio!i, or even the 
discriminative cause, are determined by these properties. AVliether this is 
so or not can only be ascertained by experience. If either or both these 
causes depend solely on properties of matter w’hieh only affect the heat- 
motions, then no similar eflect would result as between the variations of 
mean-mean-niotioii and relative-mean-niotion, whatever might be the 
difference in magnitude of their respective periods. Whereas, if these 
causes depend on properties of matter which affect all modes of motion, 
distinctions in periods must exist between mean-meaii-motion and relative- 
mean-motion, and transformation of energv’ take place from one to the other, 
as between the mean-motion and the heat-motions. 

The mean-mean-motioii cannot, however, under any circumstances stand 
to the relative-mean-motioD in the same relation as the mean-motion stands 
to the heat-motions, because the heat-motions cannot be absent, and in 
addition to any transformation from mean-meao-iiiotion to relative-mean- 
motion, there are transformations both from mean- and relaLive-iiieaii-motioii 
to heat-motions, which transformation may have important effects on both the 
transformation of energy from mean- to relative-mean-motion, and on the 
discriminative cause of distinction in their periods. 

In spite of the confusing effect of the ever present heat-motions, it would, 
however, seem that evidence as to the character of the properties on which 
the cause of transformation and the discriminative cause depend, should be 
forthcoming as the result of observing the mean- and relative-mean-motiuiis 
of matter. 

12. To prove by experimental evidence that the effects of these 
properties of matter are confined to the heat-niutions, would be to prove a 
negative: but if these properties are in any degree commoii to all modes of 
matter, then at first sight it must seem in the highest degree improbable 
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wmilti lie nlivciire, ;i!i<I oiilv lo be cibserveil by delicate tests. For properties 
uliieh eaii eaiist' tiisiiiieiiHiis between the iiieaii- and heat-motions of matter 
fiiiitimiit'iital ami that from the time these motions were first 

ihf^ has beeii accepted as part of the order of nature, 

all*! ha^ brtai >i> faiailiar tti us that its cause has exedted no curiosity, must, 
if :Iny lao’*' any rffec! al ail, caiist* effect^ which are general and important 
till* iiieaii-iiisitiiiii^ matter. It would thus seem that evidence of the 
geiit'nil ofleiTs uf siudi propt'Fties should be sought in those laws and 
pill iioiiituia known io its as tin* result experience, but of which no rational 
s*\plii!iu!iii!i ha^ hitherto been haiiid: siieh as the law* that the resistance 
of ihiiils liioviiig hvuwvn solid surfaces and of solids moving through fluids, 
in a uiauiht that the geiierai-iiiotioii is not periodic, is as the square of 
the veliMUiits''*, the evidence csu’ercd by the law of the universal tendency of 
all eiiiTgy !«» dissipation, and the second law of thermodynamics. 


Io. Ill t^tiiisideriiig’ the iii'st of the instances mentioned, it will be seen 
I ha! i'videiicc it aflbrds as in the general effect of the properties, on 
wliieli dopoiitb triiiisforiiiatioii of tTiergy from mean- to relative-motion, is 
vtUT diroet. For, since niy experiments with colour bands have shown that 
when the resi.Ntaiice vf fluids, in steady mean flow, varies with a power of 
the \t‘locit 3 ’ higher than the first, the fluid is always in a state of sinuous 
iiioti' II, it appears that the prevalence of such resistance is evidence of the 
existence of a general action, by which energy of mean-mean-motion, with 
iniiiiite period'-, is directly transformed to the energy of relative-mean- 
iiiotiiiii, with finite periods, represented by the eddying motion, which 
renders the genera! iiiean-motioii sinuous, by which transformation the state 
oi eddyiijg-iiiotioii is laaintaiiied, iiotwdthstaiidmg the continual transforma- 
of its energy into heat-motions. 

\\ V have thus direct evidence that properties of matter which determine 
the eaime ♦»! traiisforiiiatioii, produce general and important effects which 

aiv Hot eiUiriueii tu the heat-motions. 


Ill the same way, the experimental demonstration I was able to obtain, 
tiiat reiaiive-iiieaii-iiiotioii in the form of eddies of finite periods, both as 
shown by cuImuf oaiids and as shown b\* the law of resistances, cannot be 
niaiiuaiiii'ii except under circumstances depending on the conditions which 
UeltTiiniie the superior limits to the velocity of the mean-mean-motion, of 
inrmiie ptrn^.is, and the periods of the relative-mean-motion, as defined in 

the eriteriMii 


Dh<}fi ft — I{^ .(10), 

> tm! Mmy a duvet experiiiieiital proof of the existence of a discriminative 
\\ prevents the liiaiiiteiiance of periodic meaii-motion except with 
Ttvatu III fe\re>s uf tlie periods of the lieat-iiiotions, but also indicates 
. 0 ’' inmiatne cause tiepeiids on properties of matter which affect 
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Ex 2 )ressions for the Rate of Transformation and the Disc run mat u:e Came. 

14. It has already been shown (Art. S| that the etillations of inotioii 
approximate to a true expression of the relations betAveeii the iiieaii-iriotiniis 
and stresses, when the ratio of the periods of iiieaii-iiiutiuiis te the periods of 
the heat-motions approximates to infinity. Hence it follows that these 
equations must of necessity iiiciiide whatever mechanical or kiiiematical 
principles are involved in the transformation of energy of iiieaii-mean- 
motion to energy of relative-meaii-mutioii. It has alsn been shown that 
the properties of matter, on which depends the transformation of energy of 
varying mean-motion to relative-motion, are common to the relative-mean- 
motion as well as to the heat-motion. Hence, if the equations of motion are 
applied to a condition in which the mean-motiuii consists of two coriipoiieiits, 
the one component being a mean-mean-motioii, as obtained by integrating 
the mean-motion over spaces Si taken about the point .r, y, r, as centre of 
gravity, and the other component being a relative-mean-motiuii, nf which the 
mean components of momentum taken over the space Si everywhere vanish, 
it follows:— 

(1) That the residting equations of motion must contain an expres'sion for 
the rate of transformation from energy of mean-mearuinotiou to energy of 
relatwe-mean-motion, as well as the eapressions for the transformation of the 
respective energies of mean- and relative-mean-motion to energy of heat- 
motion, 

(2) That, when integrated over a complete system these equations must 
sho'W that the possibility of the maintenance of the energy of relative-mean- 
motion depends, whatsoever may be the conditions, on the possible order of 
magnitudes of the periods of the 7'elative-mean-motiun, as compared with the 
pei'iods of the heat-motions. 


The Equations of Mean- and Relative-mean-mot ion. 


15. These last conclusions, besides bringing the general result.s of the 
previous argument to the test point, suggest the mamier ut adaptation ot the 
equations of motion, by which the test may be applied. 


Put 2 d = 11 -fid, y = r + w-w-\-w .(11), 

where u — 5 .(12), 

the summation extending over the space of which the centre of gravity is 
at the noiit u. z. Then since i\ iv are continiiuiis functions of x, u, z, 
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jf, i\ /r and ii\ t\ are eoiitiiiiDiis functions of j\ y, z. And as p 
asMiiiiod i*<instant, tin* e<[iuitiuiis of ciaitimiity for the two systems of 

liifitiuii aiv : 


(lit (b (I ir 
(lx dy dz 


0 and 


dll dv dm 
dx d//"^ dz 


= 0 


•(13); 


also biRh systems of motions niiisi .sitisfy the boinidary conditions, whatever 

ihev liiav lit*. 


Flirt lit'I* I lilt ting for the mean values of the stresses taken over 

tlir space and 


p'ji=Pxx'-pxx 


(14), 


and detiiiiiig t<i be such that the space variations of n, i\ fr are approximately 
constant over this space, we have, putting &c., for the mean values of the 
sipiares and proflucts i»f the components of relative-mean-motion, for the 
e<|iKitioiis of niean-mean-motion, 

dii id _ -— —\ 

P dC~ Wr ^ ^ 


+ < Pn^ + puv + pu'v') 

d .. — — 1 

+ J. ( Pzx + pu lU + pit 10 )| 

<ijc. = ire. 

lire. = (fee. 


(15). 


which eijiiatiuiis are appmximately true at every ])oiut iu the same sense as 
that iu which the equations (1) of mean-motion are true. 

Subtnicting these equations of mean-mean-motion from the equations of 
lueau-mution, we have 


da’ 
^ dt 


,/« h P + Wii) -p p {u'u' - «'«')} 
d 


+ J-y .p'oz + P {Ud + a'o) + p (^a'd - u'd)] Cm... .(16), 

d 


I + .P':x + P (»-td + a’f) 4- p {u'td — (thy'); j 


which are the equations of m(.)meutmn of rolative-mean-motion at each 
point. 


Again, inultiijiyiug the equations of meau-uiean-motiou by u, v, Id 

r f flici r.. •) T7> _. i , • " 
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d . d ^ „ d ^ d\ f. 


dy^ 

=-i+-^i^(pxv+py'ii-'y] +^ + p t''i'')]+^ [^' < p-'-+p^'' *3 


+ ^ [w (Piz + pw'ii')] 4 - ^ [t'-' (iJyj + P lu'v')] + ^ [ /'■ ( + p WV)')] 


+{ 



dll 


du 


du \ 



du 


. dll 



. dii 1 

pxx 

dx 

+Pyz 


+ Pzx 

Tz 


U ll' 

dx 

-f uv 

dy 

4* 

u'lP^ 

dz 


dv 


dv 


dv ‘ 

> + P ; 


dv 


dv 



i 

dv ^ 

+ Pxu 

dx 

+Pm 

dy 

+P^j 

dz 

-1- 17(' 

dx 

+ *' 

'dy 

4- 

vw 

dz 


dw 


dw 


djr- 



du- 


dv: 



.dw j 

■^pxz 

dx 

+Pvz 

dy 

+Pzz 

dz j 


■tWv! 

dd 

+ d7? 

dy 

+ 

IV id 

dJ < 


...( 17 ), 


which is the approximate equation of energy of inean-meau-motion in the 
same sense as the equation (o) of energy of mean-motion is approximate. 

In a similar manner multiplying the equations (16) for the momentum of 
relative-mean-motion respectively by u\ v\ w\ and adding, the result Avoiild 
be the equation for energy of relative-mean-motion at a point, but this -would 
include terms of -which the mean values taken over the space Sj are zero, and, 
since all corresponding terms in the energy of heat are excluded, by sum¬ 
mation over the space Sq in the expression for the rate at which mean-motion 
is transformed into heat, there is no reason to include them for the space Sj; 
so that, omitting all such terms and putting 

=p + 7^+ '^) .(IS), 

we obtain 


d ^ d ^ ^ d ^ ^ d 
dt dx dy dz. 




{p'xx 4* pit It)] -f ^ [ii {p\fx + pidd)] -f ^ (jjh^ 


dx 



d 

dx 

[y' {p'yx 

+ pv'lL')] -f 

1 _J 

v' iyp 

t 

yu 

4- pi 


d . 
'^dz^ 


+ pvw'}] 


d 

P dx 

[tv' 

(P'z. 

+ pw 

»')] + 

1-1 

; -f plVV )] 

d 

^dz 

yy 

: 4- pldw')] , 



du! 


du' 


dll ’ 



_ 

du 

_ 

■ dll 

“T~? du \ 


p'xz 

' dx 

+ P 

^^dy 

-d p zx 

dz 

1 


pdii' 


dy" 

pu>.v ^^1 



dv 


dv' 


dd ' 

1 j 



dv 

— 

dv 

-r-, dv ! 

+1 

+ p'xu 

' dx 

+ p’ 

y'JdJj 

+ P'zy 

dz 


4- 

pVll 

dx'P^'^' 

dy 

p^' y! > 



did 


, dw' 


did 



_ 

■.dv- 

_ 

7 du' 

— y )!' 1 


+ p'xz 

\ 

dx 

Tj) 

dy 

+ P’z^ 

' dz \ 


4- 

pwii 

dx ' 

f pir'r 


ptviv 

(h ! 
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%vhtTt* i»iilv the iJifaii valuer, over the space of the expressions in the 
right liieiiilier are t:ikt*!i iiitu aecoiiiil. 

Thi> is tli»* t^qiiatioii fer the mean rate, over the space Si, of change in 
tile energy of relaiive-iiieaii-iiiotioii per unit of volume. 

If may !>e that the* raft* of change in the energy «if inean-mean- 

iiiotitiii. logiuhi'r wiili the nit^aii rate of change in the energy of reiative- 
liieaii-iiit^lioii, Ih‘ file fnfal «»f change in the energy of 

ijieaieiiioiioii. aial that by adding the ei|uatioiis liT) and (19) the result 

the is nlitjiiiied from the eqiiaticai (dl of energy of imani-motiun 

bv oiiiiniiig all !er!ii> which have no mean value as summed over the 
s|.»ace Si. 

The Ej‘presh‘i*iiis far Tmasjhnuatwti of Eueripj from 2[ean-mean-inotwN to 

llelative-zHecui-inotwiL 

1(L When etiuatioiis (17) and (19) are added together, the only expres- 
thai flo not appear in the etfuation of mean-energy of mean-motion are 
the la>t !er!ii> on the right of each of the equations, which are identical in 
form and opposite in sign. 

Those terms, which thus represent no change in the total energy of 
iiiean-iiiotioii, can only represent a transformation from energy of mean- 
liieiiii'iiHUioii to energy of relative-niean-motiun. And as they are the only 
ex|iressioDs which do not form part of the general expression for the rate 
of change of the mean energy of mean-motion, they represent the total 
exchange uf energy between the niean-meaii-motion and the relative-mean- 
iiiotion. 

It is also seen that the action, of which these terms express the eifect, 
is piiivly kineiiiatical, depending simply on the instantaneous characters of 
the mean- and relaiive-iiiean-motion, whatever may be the properties of 
ihe matter involved, or the mechanical actions which have taken part in 
determining these characters. The terms, therefore, express the entire 
result of traiisforiiiatioii from energy of mean-mean-motion to energy of 
relative-iiieaii-iinjtiiai, and of iiotliing but the transformation. Their exist- 
eiice thus completely verities the first of the general conclusions in Art. 14. 

The term last but one in the right member of the equation (17) for 
energy uf mean-iiieau-mutiuii, expresses the rate of transformation of eiiergv 
u!’ lieat-iiiutions to that of energy of mean-meaii-motion, and is entirely 
independent of the relative-mean-motioii. 

Ill the same way, the term, last but one on the right of the equation (19) 
for energy ui relative-iiieaii-motion, expresses the rate of transformation from 
energy oi heat-imjtions to energy of reiative-mean-iiiotioii, and is (piite in- 
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17. In both equations (17) and (19 1 the first terms on tho right express 
the rates at which the respective energies of mean- and relative-mean-iiiotioii 
are increasing on account of work done by the stresses on the mean- and 
relative-motions respectively, and by the additions of mooientiim caused by 
convections of relative-mean-motion by relative-meaii-motion to the inean- 
and relative-mean-motions respectively. 

It may also be noticed that while the first term on the right, in the 
equation (19) of energy of relative-mean-motion, is independent of ineaii- 
mean-motion, the corresponding term in equation (17) for mean-mean-motion 
is not independent of relative-mean-motion. 


A Discrwiinating Equation, 


18. In integrating the equations over a space moving with the mean- 
mean-motion of the fluid, the first terms on the right may be expressed as 
surface integrals, which integrals respectively express the rates at which 
work is being done on, and energy is being received across the surface, by 
the mean-mean-motion, and by the relative-mean-motion. 

If the space over which the integration extends includes the whole 
system, or such part that the total energy conveyed across the surface by 
the relative-mean-motion is zero, then the rate of change in the total 
energy of relative-mean-motion within the space, is the difference of the 
integral, over the space, of the rate of increase of this energy by trans¬ 
formation from energy of mean-mean-motion, less the integi*al rate at 
which energy of relative-mean-motion is being converted into heat, or, 
integrating equation (19), 



, _ d _ —d 

q. -p ^ 4 .y . — 

ax ay dz 


E'dxdydz 


I ~7~-, dll —7-> dll -T—r dll 


-!lf^ 


+ pV i 


'u' ^ + pv'v' + pi/c-' ■ d.i'dyd; 


d.r 


dy 


dz 


+ pid 


r-;dw --^dw , —r-,diL' 


+ 


, dll' , dll , , dll 


di) / dv t dv j j ^ 

+ F w+ ? 2!/ ' dxdydz 


dx 


dy 


I , diu , dw' , , did 

du dz 


.(•20). 
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This ei|iKitioii exprt^sses the fiiiiciameiital relations:— 

11| That the iuteip'ul e[fed of the niean-niean-inidion on the relative- 
weaii-mtdioii is the inteffm! of the rate of trainformation from energy of 
meiiii-inetiu-moHim to energy (f relaiive-meaH-inotioiL 

(2| That, mikss relative energy is altered by actions across the suiface 
mthin which the {rdegration extends, the integral energy of relative-mean- 
mofiuh will he increasing, or diminishing^ according as the integral rate of 
transforiaaikoi fnmi Meiiii-mean-motion to relative-niean-motion ts greater, 
or less than, the rate ^(f eon version of the energy if relative-mean-motion into 
head. 


19. For fxx.kv.. art‘ substituted their values as determined according 
to the theory viscosity, the approximate truth of which has been verified, 

un already explained. 

Putting 

, ^ dtf dv' dw'\ dll . . \ 

P «=/)+ j " (fe ’ 

, , , , ‘ !-.( 21 ), 


we havt% substituting in the last term of equation (20), as the expression for 
the rate conversion of energy of relative-mean-motion into heat, 


-i\ifpH)d..dpd: = 


dll' dv' dw'\ 

P 17 + . 


dx dp dz ) 


\ „ du' dv' div'y- ^ 

+ ,- 14-2 

^ I, dx dp 


dz 


[duf fdv'd . fdidy 

j— 1 + ' 3 


\dx : 


■dv /dwV 

Ip: ^[dz]^ 


■ V dp ‘ dz' ^ \dz + dx ) + [dx ^ dp ) 


dxdydz .(22), 


ill which y is a function of teniperatui*e only; or since p is here considered 
as constant, 


(dif div'f (dv dic'y) 


(dw' dv'Y 
dy dx) 


'^^dz'^ dx^ U« dp) j dxdpdz...{m), 


whence substituting for the last term in equation (20) we have, if the energy 
of ivlati\-e-iiieaii-iiiotion is maintained, neither increasing nor diminishing, 
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which is a discriminating equation as to the conditions under which ivlative- 
mean-motion can be sustained. 

20. Since this equation is homogeneous in resi>eet to the component 
velocities of the relative-niean-motion, it at once appears that it is independent 
of the energy of relative-mean-inotion divided by the p. So that if pt p is 
constant, the condition it expresses depends only on the relation between 
variations of the mean-mean-motion and the directional, or angular, distri¬ 
bution of the relative-mean-motion, and on the squares and products of 
the space periods of the relative-mean-mot ion. 

And since the second term expressing the rate of convei*sion of heat 
into energy of relative-mean-motion is always negative, it is seen at once 
that, whatsoever may be the distribution and angular distribution of the 
relative-mean-motion and the variations of the mean-mean-motion, this 
equation must give an inferior limit for the rates of variation of the 
components of mean-mean-motion, in terms of the limits to the periods 
of relative-mean-motion, and p p, within which the maintenance of relative- 
mean-motion is impossible. And that, so long as the limits to the periods 
of relative-mean-motion are not iniiiiiie, this inferior limit to the rates of 
variation of the mean-mean-motion will be greater than zero. 

Thus the second conclusion of Ai't. 14, and the whole of the previous 
argument is verified, and the properties of matter which prevent the main¬ 
tenance of mean-motion, with periods of the same order of magnitude as 
those of the heat-motion, are shown to be amongst those properties of 
matter which are included in the equations of iiiotioii of which the troth 
has been verified by experience. 


The Cause of Transfoiimt (ok. 

21. The transformation fniietion, which appears in the equations of 
mean-energy of mean- and relative-mean-mot ion, does not indicate the cause 
of transformation, but only expresses a kinematieal principle as to the effect 
of the variations of meaii-mean-motioii, and the distribution of relative- 
mean-motion. In order to determine the properties of matter and the 
mechanical principle.s on which the effect of the variations of the meaii- 
meaii-motioii on the distribution and angular distribution of relative-mean- 
motion depends, it is necessarv to go back to the euiiaiions (10) relative- 
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a! a p«»iii! : and i‘\a!i flaai flit* uiily to be found by 

«*a!iKidt«niii^ lilt" ellbtu^ of tin* e«|i!atioii.s express in detail. 

Tile deti'niiiiiatieii of eaiiM\ tliMiigh if in no way atiects the proofs of the 
t^\i^!riic^e the cTiterioii as dt‘d!iet*<l froiii eiHiatioiis, may be the means 
ef t^xphiiii!ii '4 what lias Ihaai li!!h«i*to «>bsi*iire in the coiiiieetioii bt^tweeu 
iht^riiisdyiiaiiiies ami tlu* |iri!iei|il*^> of iiiei*ha!iif\s. That siieh may be the 
rast% i^ sipi^^’gt‘sii*ii by tile rerugniilull of the si^panite e«|iiatit»iH ot mean- and 
r*dM!ive-!iit.^ii!i-iii«»tioii of !jia!!t*r. 

JVit E.j. > 1 / Enenjii uf Rilufire-menii-imdii^n ami the EiiiiatluH 0 / 

Titer ami adcs. 

22. On etiiisidenifioii, it will at oiiee be seen that there is more than an 
aefideiital etirrespMiideiice between the ei|iKitioiis of energy of mean- and 
relit!ivt^-meaii-iiiotioii respt‘etively, and the respei*tive eqiuitioiis of energy of 
and of heat in theriiiodymiiiiic.s. 

It iissteml ul‘ iiirliidiiig only etfWts id the heat-motion on the mean- 
iiioiiieiitiiiia ms t'Xpivssed by ATe., the effects id relative-meaii-motion are 
alsii iiieliided by putting for pjx + pEu\ kv., and for p^r + pivr\ &c., 
in e«jiiatio!is iloi and |I7|, tlie eipiatioiis Clo| «if ineaii-iiiean-iiiotioii becmne 
iiltuiiieul in form with tht^ es|iialioiis |li «»f iiieaii-imition, and the equation 
1171 of tojt.|-gy ,if 111 ^‘aii-iiieaii-nmtiMii bet'oiiies ideiitieal in form with the 
et|iiatioii f3i of energy of liieaii-iiioiioii. 

These etpialioii^, obiaiiied fruiii I LI I and |17k being equally true with 
e«|iiatio!is ill aiirl 1 :L, the iiiean-iiieaii-iiiutioii in the former being taken 
mwt the space N; iiisit-.id of S, in the latter, them instead of equation (9), 
we sliiiiilri have for the value «»f the last term— 

(l>i . d t pH I -T-; du 

ih. -r *:o., =-o— + + .(2.J), 

in which the right iiieiiibei” expresses the rate at which heat is converted 
into energy of iiieaii-ineaii-motioii, together with the rate at which energy 
of !vla:ivr-iiioan-!iioiioii is traiisforiiied into energy of mean-mean-motioii ; 
vdiile eMuaiioii I IP I shows whence the traiisforaiiil energy is lierived. 

The siniiiarity of ti.e parts taken by the traiisforiiiatioii of mean-iiiean- 
iiiotioii into reaiti\'e-iiieaii“iinjtioii, and the eoiiversioii of ineaii-motioii into 
hear, indicates that tho'-t' pans are identical in form: or that the conversion 
of liiean-iiiotioii iiin? ht-at is the ivsihi of traiL-toriiiatiuii, am! is expressible 
by a iraiisforiiiatioii fiinciioii similar iii form to that for relative-mean-motion, 
but in which the eMnipoia-nis of reiaii\ e-iiiotioii are the coiiipoiieiits of the 
iioat-iii' uihuv. ‘Oidi the deii-iiy m the actual density at each point. Whence 
i: wunldi appeiir that geiita-al equations, which equations ( 19 j and ( 16 ) 
aro iv'^poetiveiy the adaptations to the special coiiditioii of iinifumi density, 
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must, by the properties of matter involved, alTorfl ineelianieai 

explanations of the law of universal dissipation of energy and of the secoiid 
law of theriiiodyoamics. 

The proof of the existence of a criterion, a> obtained from the et|iiatioiis, 
is quite independent of the properties aiifl inecliaiiical principles on which 
the effect of the variations of meaii-iiieaii-iootioii on ilie di^tributiyll of 
relative-mean-motion depends. And as the study of these properties and 
principles requires the inclusion of conditions which are not included in the 
equations of mean-motion of ineoiiipressible fluid, it dc^es not come within 
the purpose of this paper. It is therefortf reserved for separate investigation 
by a more general method. 


The Criterion of Steady ^lean-motion. 


23. As already pointed out, it appears from the discriminating equation 
that the possibility of the maintenance of a state of relative-meaii-motioii 
depends on the variation of mean-mean-motion, and the periods of the 
relative-mean-motion. 

Thus, if the mean-mean-motion is in direction (c only, and varies in 
direction y only, if v\ id are periodic in directions ac, y, z, a being the 
largest period in space, so that their integrals over a distance a in direction 
X are zero, and if the co-efficients of all the periodic factors are a, then 

putting 


,dii p 


and taking the integrals, over the space a-, of the IS squares and products in 
the last term on the left of the diseriminating equation (24) to be 

— a-a=, 


the integral of the first term over the same space cannot be greater than 

pClarCi-a‘\ 

Then, by the discriminating equation, if the mean-energy of relative-mean- 
motion is to be maintained, 


pC{- is greater than 700 , 


or 


pa- 
/I ' 



= 700 


(26) 


is a condition under which relative-mean-motion cannot be maintained in a 


3ti 


O. R. II. 
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tiiiiti, of whirh file iiifaii-riieaii-iiiutioii is constant in the direction of mean- 
and siihjcct to a iiiiiforiii variation at right angles to the 
liiivctioii Ilf iiioaii-iiiraii-iiiotioii. It is the actual limit, to obtain which 
it WHiili! iii-*r»jiry to detormiiio tht‘ actual forms of the periodic function 
ftif !i\ ir\ which would satisfy the (M|iiations of motion (lo), (16), as well 
:iv tilt* ci|iKi!ioii of continuity (13), and to do this the functions would be of 
the form 



wht^rt* r has the values 1 , 2, 3, 0c(‘. It may be shown, however, that the 
reituiiioii of the terms in the penhwlic series in which r is greater than unity 
woiikl increase the numerical value of the limit. 

24 It thus appears that the existence of the condition (26) within 
which no rc!ative-int‘aii-iiiotii>n, completely periodic in the distance a, can be 
liiaiiitaiiiHl, is a proof of the existence, for the same variation of mean-mean- 
liiotioii, of ail actual limit of which the numerical value is between 700 and 

iiitiiiitj. 

In viscous Hiiids, experience shows that the further kinematical con- 
diiitJiis iiii|msed by the eifiiations of motion do not prevent such relative- 
iiieaii-iiiotioii. Hence for such fiiiids equation (26) proves that the actual 
limit, which discriminates between the possibility^ and impossibility^ of 
relative-iiieaii-motioii completely periodic in a space a, is greater than 700. 

Putting equatiHii (261 in the form 


V 


700 


if: 

per' 


:i at uiife appears that this condition does not furnish a criterion as to the 
pM.'sibility nf the iiiaiiitenaiice of relative-mean-motion, irrespective of its 
periods, for a certain condition of variation of mean-mean-motiori. For by 
taking a- large enough, such relative-mean-motion would be rendered 
pos>ibIe w'hatever might be the variation of the mean-mean-motion. 

The existence of a criterion is thus seen to depend on the existence of 
certain restrictions to the value of the periods of relative-mean-motion— on 
the existence of cunditioiis which impose superior limits on the values of a. 

Such limits to the maximum values ot a may arise from various causes. 
If (in rfy is periodic, the period would impose such a limit, but the only^ 
restricTions which it is my purpose to consider in this paper, are those which 
arise from the solid surfaces betw'een which the fluid flows. These restric¬ 
tions are ut two kinds—restrictions to the motions normal to the surfaces, 
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and restrictions taiigeiitiai to the surfaces—the funner are easily defined^ the 
latter depend for their detiiiitioii on the evidence to be ubiaiiied from experi¬ 
ments such as those of Poiseiiiile, and I shall proceed tu >how that these 
restrictions impose a limit to the value of ci, which is priiportioiial to Jj, the 
dimension between the surfaces. In which cave, if 

_ r 

VWyJ ~D’ 

equation (26) affords a proof of the existence of a criterion 


P* 


/I 


,(27) 


of the conditions of mean-meari-motion under which relative or sinuous- 
motion can continuously exist in the case of a \iscoiis fluid between two 
continuous surfaces perpendicular to the direction y, one of which is main¬ 
tained at rest, and the other in uiiiforni tangential-motion in the direction x 

with velocity C. 


Sectiox in. 

T/ie Criterion of the Conditions under ‘ivliich Relative-rnean-motion cannot be 
maintained in the case of Incompressible Fluid in Uniform Symmetrical 
Mean-flow between Parallel Solid Surfaces.—Expression for the Resist- 
ance, 

25. The only conditions, under which deflnite experimental evidence as 
to the value of the criterion lias as yet been obtained, are those of steady 
flow through a straight round tube of uniform bore: and for this reason 
it would seem desirable to choose for theoretical application the case of a 
round tube. But inasmuch as the application of the theory is only carried 
to the point of affording a proof of the existence of an inferior limit to the 
value of the criterion, which shall be greater than a certain quantity deter¬ 
mined by the density and viscosity of the fluid and the eunditions of flow, 
and as the necessary expressions for the round tube are much more complex 
than those for parallel plane surfaces, the conditions here considered are 
those defined by such surfaces. 

Case L Conditions, 

26. The fluid is of constant density p and viscosity p, and is caused to 
flow, by a uniform variation of pressure dp dx, in direction x between parallel 
surfaces, given by 

y = = .( 28 ), 

the surfaces being of indefinite extent in directions z and x. 


36—2 
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The Boundary Conditions, 

( 1 ) There can be no motion normal to the solid surfaces, therefore 


tj = 0 when 3/ = ±6o .(29). 

(2) That there shall be no tangential motion at the surface, therefore 

u = w = 0 when y = ±hQ .(30); 

whence by ecjiiation ( 21 ), putting u for u', Pyx = - H'duldy, 


By the equation of continuity duldw + dv/dy + dwjdz = 0 , therefore at 
the boundaries we have the further conditions, that when y = + &oj 

dujdx = dvfdy = dwjdz = 0 .(31). 


Singular Solution. 


27. If the mean-motion is everywhere in direction x, then, by the 
equation of continuity, it is constant in this direction, and as shown (Art. 8 ) 
the periods of mean-motion are infinite, and the equations ( 1 ), (3), and ( 9 ) 
are strictly true. Hence if 

V = w u = v' = IV 0 .(32), 

we have conditions under which a singular solution of the equations, applied 
to this case, is possible whatsoever may be the value of bo, dpjdx, p and p. 

Substituting for py., &c., in equations ( 1 ) from equations ( 21 ), and 
substituting u for u, Szc., these become 


^__dp /d^ti dhi" 
^ dt dx ^ \dy- dz-, 


(33). 


This equation does not admit of solution from a state of rest*; but 
assiiiiiing a condition of steady motion such that dujdt is everywhere zero, 
aiiil dp dx Constant, the solution of 

In a paper on the “Equations of Motion and the Boundary Conditions of Viscous Fluid,” 
Iv&d before Secnon A at the meeting of the B. A., 1883, I pointed out the significance of this 
dihabi.it\ to be integrated, as indicating the necessity of the retention of terms of higher orders 
ij complete the equations, and advanced certain confirmatory evidence as deduced from the 
tiieon' of gases. The paper was not published, as I hoped to be able to obtain evidence of a 
mure detinue character, such as that which is now adduced in Articles 7 and 8 of this paper, 
wiiicii shows that the equations are incomplete, except for steady motion, and that to render them 
iiittvrable from rest the terms of higher orders must be retained, and thus confirms the argument 
1 advanced, and completely explains the anomaly. (See Paper 46, page 132.) 
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if 

is 


p \a^- dz', p dx f 

ii = dll dz =0 when // = f 5,,, ...(-Ml. 

- 1 ^ If"' ~ i 

pL dx 2 ^ 


This is a possible eondition of steady motion, in which the peri«ids «jf a, 
according to Art. 8, are infinite: so that the etpiations for mean-mot ion as 
affected by heat-motion, by x4rt. 8, are exact, whatever may be the values of 

a, p, /i, and dp dx. 

The last of equations (34) is thus seen to be a singular solution of the 
equations (15) for steady mean-flow, or steady inean-mean-iiiotion, when 
u\ v, w\ p, have severally the values zero, and so the equations (16) of 
relative-mean-motioii are identically satisfied. 


In order to distinguish the singular values of u, I put 


whence 


» = r, i'<id^=^2f>.,r,n; 



.( 35 ). 


According to the etiuations such a singiilai* solution is always possible ^vhere 
the conditions can be realized, but the manner in which this solution of the 
equation (1) of mean-motion is obtained affords no indication as to whether 
or not it is the only solution—as to whether or not the conditions can be 
realized. This can only be ascertained either by comparing the results as 
given by such solutions with the results obtained by experiment, or by 
observing the manner of motion of the fluid, as in my experiments with 
colour bands. 


The fact that these conditions are realized, under certain circumstances, 
has afforded the only means of veritying the truth of the assumptioos as to 
the boundary conditions, that there shall be no slipping, and as to /z being 
independent of the variations of mean-motion. 


Veri'ficatiou of the Assiutiptions iii the Eijuutiun oj I iscoiis Fluid. 

28. As applied to the conditions of Poiseuille s experiments and similar 
experiments made since, the results obtained from the theory are found to 
agree throughout the entire range su long as ii\ v , iv are zero, showing that 
if there were any slipping it must have been less than the thoiisaiidth part 
of the mean-flow, although the tangential force at the boundary was 0'2 gr. 
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pcT s<|iiare ceiitiiiictrc, or uv’’er 6 lbs. ptii* square foot, the mean flow 

,176 iiiilliiiLs. (1*23 feet) per second, and 

dil;rfr = 215,000, 

the liiiiiiieter of this tube being 0*014 niillim., the length 1*25 millims., and 

the heiwi 10 inches of incrciiry. 

Coiisicieriiig that the skin resistance of a steamer going at 25 knots is not 
(I lbs. per square foot, it appears that the assumptions, as to the boundary 
fiiiiditioiis and the constancy of /x, have been verified under more exigent 
i*ircu!iist.“i!ices, both as regards tangential resistance and rate of variation 
f»f taiigiaitial stress, than occur in anything but exceptional cases. 


Eridence that other Solutiom are possible. 

29. The fact that steady mean-motion is almost confined to capillary 
tubes, and that in larger tubes, except when the motion is almost insensibly 
slow, the liieaii-motion is sinuous and full of eddies, is abundant evidence 
of the possibility, under certain conditions, of solutions other than the singular 

solutions. 

In such solutions u\ v\ w have values, which are maintained, not as a 
system of steady periodic motion, but such as has a steady effect on the mean- 
iiuw through the tube ; and equations (1) are only approximately true. 

The Application of the Equations of the Mean- and Relative- 
mean-motion. 


10. Since the components of mean-mean-motion in directions ^ and .sr 

are zero, and the mean flow is steady, 


y = 0, w = 0, duldt = 0, dil/dcG = 0.(36), 

and as the mean values of functions of u\ v\ lu are constant in the direction 

of How, 


d {uii) 


= 0 , 


d {vii) 


= 0 , 


d{iuu) 


= 0, &c. 


.(37). 


dx dx dx 

By e*|i.iatioiis (21) and (37) the equations (15) of mean-motion become 
dn dp , (d-ii . dm\ 


(t^( dp ^ /CL~U 

PJt 


d d ,-T— 






& 

cip 

d: 


-p|^(*')+^(«W)}v ....(38). 
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The equation of energy of mean-mean-mot ion tl7| becomes 


cl {E) 


dp ((I f ^ da' d dn'^) 

(It 7fx ^ [dy dy> ~dz dz, j 

^ d .— 7“K d —^—,/? ‘/duX- fdu -i 


• ....(39). 


f -j-j dll -7~-> du) 

+ p^UV + ^1 

Similarly the ec|uatioii of mean-energy of relative-meaii-motion (111) 

becomes 


dz 

- 


[«' ( p'zc + pu'w) + V ( p':,j + pvw )+ «•■ ( P:: + plV it’)] 

l,rfi('V :dP\- , dw - , (dtr' dv' - 


fdii dw\ 

+ [dz"d7) ^ + 


dll dw\- dv du' 

■ ch 


.(40). 


(-—du ~r-,dxi) 

-p Uiv T- + it if -J- - . 

^ ( dy d 2 ) 

Integrating in directions y and z betM’een the boundaries and taking note 
of the boundary conditions by which ii, il\ d, w vanish at the boundaries 
together with the integrals, in direction z, of 

d3 i" Iz) ’ Tz ^^ ^ + P I], ire., 

the integi-al equation of energy of meaii-mean-motion becomes 

ffdE j j j{\ dp^ i'dii\'du-\ 

— p ' ii'v ^ -r u'ld X ■ • d>idz .01). 

( dy dzij - 


The integral equation of energy of relative-niean-motion becomes 

dydz 


(idE' , , f/T \-r-. du . -r-,did 

— dttdz = - \ p - u v , - -tUW j- - 

jj dt ^ L I 


L \axj \dy 
dw' dv' - 'dn , dw'y- , dv . du'' =1 , , 

+ ,3;) + *,'+W7’-£)^.E"3j 


.(421. 
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If the iiieaii-meaii-inotion is steady it appeai-s from equation (41) that 

the work ihmv uii the iiieaii-uieaii-motion il, length of the tube, 

bv the eeiistaiit \ariiititiii ef pressure, is in part ti*ansformed into energy of 
relaiive-!iii*aii“!iiutioii at a rate i‘xpressed by the transfoiination function: 

and in part tniiisforiiied into heat at the rate: 



du / 

di! 


dydz. 


Whik* the ec|iiatit>!i |42) fur the integral energy of relative-mean-motion 
show*- that the only energy received by the relative-mean-motion is that 
traiisfi»niietl fram meaii-meaii-niotion, and the only energy lost by reiative- 
i.s that converted into heat by the relative-mean-motion at the 

rale expressed by the last term. 

And heiiee if the integral of E' is maintained constant, the rate of 
traii'-fyriiiatiMii frum energy of liieaii-nieaii-iiiutioii must be equal to the 
rale at which eiiergy of relative-meaii-iiiutioii is converted into heat, and 
the discriminating eipiatioii becomes 



The Cuhditiym to be Satisjied ii and ii, v\ tu, 

ol. If the meau-iiieaii-motioii is steady u must satisfy ;— 

U I The boimdary conditions 

11 = 0 when i/= ±b^ .(44); 

1 21 The eqiiatiuii of continuity 

dll dx = 0.(45); 

i:h The iirsi of the equations of motion (38) 

(ip d‘u d-u i d ,-T ' d -r -7 1 

dx ^ dir f/c- ^ 'rfi/ ' d: ' 


(46); 
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or putting 
and 

equation (46) becomes 


ll z=z If +11 — 

dp drll 
dx~~ ^ dtf 


r, 

as in the singular suliitioii^ 


[d'{u—U) d“(u—U) d “ 7 -> d 

“ (+ - ■ rf—V p ; X. '» -M + -, I»«■ I - . 


1* 


.1471 ; 


(4) The integral of (47) over the section of which the left member is 
zero, and 


the mean value of pdil+bj = pdU dp when // = + .(48). 

From the condition (3) it follows that if ii is to be symmetrical with 
respect to the boundary surfaces, the relative-meau-motioii must extend 

throughout the tube, so that 



(mV) 


d ■ 


dz is a function of y- .(49). 


And as this condition is necessary, in order that the equations (38) of mean- 
mean-motion and the equations (16) of relative-niean-motion may be satisfied 
for steady mean-motion, it is assumed as one of the conditions for which the 
criterion is sought. 


The components of relative-mean-motion must satisfy the periodic 
conditions as expressed in equations (12), which become, putting 2c for 
the limit in dhection z, 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 


f u'dx= [ v'dx= I iddx=o] 
Jo Jo Jo 

P r iildydz^i) 

J —btiJ — c 


fio rc 
-boJ -c 

The equation of continuity 

dll'ldx+ dv';dy+ dw\'dz == 0. 


y50). 


The boundary conditions which with the equation of continuity give 

ii' = v = id = diijdx = dv\ dy = dw' dz = 0 when y = ± .(51). 

The condition imposed by symmetrical mean-motion 


'c 

J -c 


d 


\dy Tz ^ 


(52). 


These conditions (1 to 4) must be satisfied, if the effect on ii is to be 
symmetrical however arbitrarily u ^ v\ iv may be superimposed on the mean- 
motion which results from a singular solution. 
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(3 1 if tin* is rt‘!iiaiii steady u\ v\ w' must also satisfy 

the kiiieiiiatiail obtained by elimiiiatiiig p from the equations of 

liit^aii-iiieuii-iiK^ioii and those obtained by cdimiiiatiiig / from the 

eqimtioii> of relative-iiieaii-iiiotioii (16). 


(1 f»i 41 detennine an inferior Limit to the Critei'iou. 

B2. The fleltaiiiiiiatioii «»f the kiiieiiiatie eoiiditioiis (5) is, however, 
|ini€tieali\“ iiiipos^ibli*: liuf if they are satistit*d, fi\ v\ ir' must satisfy the 
more gtiioral t“oiidii!«uis iiiipt^sed by the diserimiiiatiiig equatitui. From 
which it appears that when if, r, ir are such as satisfy the conditions 
11 to 41, howevtu* small tlitdr values relative to it liiay be. if they be such 
ilia! the rati^ of coiiv<*rs!«»ii td‘ energy of rtdative-mean-motion into heat 
is grt‘liter than iht* rale of transformation «d’ energy of niean-mean-inotion 
re]aiivt*-!iitaii-iiioiioii, the energy of relative-iiieaii-niotion must be 
liiiiiiiiisliiiig. Winuice. when a', t\ w are taken such pernnlic functions of 
.r. //, j, a< iiiitier coiiditioiiN |i to 4) render the value of the transformation 
fiiiictiiUi relative to tlie value of the coiivei*sion function a maximum, if this 
ratio is less than unity, the mainteiiaiice of any relative-meaii-motion is im- 
pos'^ible. Anti whatever further restrictions might be imposed by the 
kiiieiiiatica! conditions, the existence of an iiiferior limit to the criterion is 
proved. 

Ej'presskuis for the Voinpuneiits of possible Relative-mean-motion. 


To satisfy tho tirst three of the equations (50) the expressions for 
u . v\ 111 list be cuiiiiuiou^ periodic functions of a’, with a maximum periodic 
distance lU such as satisfy’ the CiUiditious of continuity. 

Putting 


.(58), 


/ = 277 If; and n for any number from 1 to x , 

■ V- . ^hu j , , fdjSn . dBn\ . , ) I 

and u = ^ , ' I - 1 —r --y cos 4-1 r™ -r ' am inLr )-1 

(Vcri/ dz Vdy dz: ■ j 

sin f /rkii — nfS.i cos {nlj:}'- 

id = 'Ei jdy,^ siii I nlj'i — nlS^, cos f nLr) 1 

r. id satisfy the equation of eoiitiiiuity. Aiici, if 
ct = 3 = 7 = 5 = rfa tip = d}3 dp = dy dz = dB (h = 0 when y = ± bg) 
and 2^3, ay. aB are all fiiiictioiis of y- only, J 

it woiiid seem that the expressions are the iiuist general possible for the 
csanpuiients of relaiive-iiiean-iiiotiun. 


•(54j, 
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Gyl md rical-relative-m oi ion . 

34*. If the relative-mean-mot ion, like the iiieaii-meaii-iiiotion, i.s re¬ 
stricted to motion parallel to the plane of xy, 

ry = g = 0, everywhere ...(55 k 

and the equations (53) express the most _ir^Tieral forms for v in case 

of such cylindrical disturbance. 

Such a restriction is perfectly arbitrary, and having r»^e:ard to the kiiie- 
matical restrictions, over and above those contained in the diseriminaiiiig 
equation, would entirely change the character of the problem. But as no 
account of these extra kinematical restrictions is taken in deteriiiiiiing the 
limit to the criterion, and as it appears from trial that the value found for 
this limit is essentially the same, whether the reiative-iiieaii-iiiotioii is 
general or cylindrical, I only give here the considerably simpler analyses for 
the cylindrical motion. 


The functions of Transformation of Energy and Conversion to Heat for 
Cylindrical Motion. 


35. Putting -^{pH') for the rate at which energy of relative-mean- 

motion is converted to heat per unit of volume, expressed in the right-hand 
member of the discriminating equation (43), 


/// 



^dn'dv''' 
2 - 

dy dx_ 


dxdydz 


f56). 


Then substituting for the values of il\ v\ to from equations (53), and 
integrating in direction x over 27r 7, and omitting terms the integral of 
which, in direction y, vanishes by the boundary conditions, 


{,H’) dydz = I jjs (a-r + + 2 


{nlf 


\ da.,^ ■ 

Ll dy; 


Kdy) 


\dy-j \dy-i ) 


dydz 


(57). 


In a similar manner, substituting for u', v', integrating, and omitting 
terms which vanish on integration, the rate of transformation of energy 
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from meaii-iiiean-iiiotioii, as expresset! by the left member in the discrimi¬ 
nating eqiialioii becomes 

[»(!.. 'I'- A*;) 3 

And, since by Art. 81, conditions (8) equation (47), 

fj.-f~ (» - U) = p ^ {u'v ),.(59), 


inU'gratins,' and reuicinbering the boundary conditions, 

d _ f.'/ _ 

^rf?/^^ fjb(u - U) = p f ^ lidd}j . 

And since at the boiiiidarv u — U is zero, 


P («V)rfy = 0 


Whence, putting 4- il — U for u in the right member of equation (58), 
Mibstitiitiiig for II — U fnan (60), integrating by parts, and remembering that 

d^U U 

= — 3 ~ which is constant.(62), 

rfy“ Oo- 


alse that 


r > I V ^ / i Q dOLfj t) 


\vt* have for the transformation function: 

' eo'S(“• t - t) 


If ii\ d are indetinitely small, the last term, which is of the fourth degi-ee, 
may be neglected. 

Siibstitiitiiig in the discriminating ei|iiatioii (43) this may be put in 
the form 


3 .■ f';:: • «'/■ > +,j.=I+2,,=f r 'j-y + f’)i +, *:■'=+; yg-)=} j, 


1 , n- I ^ , Hr ^ ^ J I T ( 
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Limits to the Periods. 

36. As functions of the variations of a,,, are subject to the restric¬ 
tions imposed by the boundary conditions, and in consequence their periodic 
distances are subject to superior limits determined by the distance 
between the fixed surfaces. 

In direction however, there is no such direct connection between the 
value of bo and the limits to the periodic distance, as expressed by 2 - 7 r ni. 
Such limits necessarily exist, and are related to the limits of and in 
consequence of the kinematical conditions necessary to satisfy the equations 
of motion for steady mean-mean-motion; these relations, however, cannot be 
exactly determined without obtaining a general solution of the equations. 

But from the form of the discriminating equation (43) it appears that no 
such exact determination is necessary in order to prove the inferior limit to 
the criterion. 

The boundaries impose the same limits on w^hatever mat’ be the 

value of 111 ] so that if the values of a^, be determined so that the value of 

^phJJra . . - 

-IS a minimum 

for every value of nl, the value of rl, w^hich renders this iiiinimiim a mini¬ 
mum-minimum may then be determined, and so a limit found to w^hich the 
value of the complete expression approaches, as the series in both numerator 
and denominator become more convergent for values of nl differing in both 
directions from rl. 

Putting Z, a, ^ for rl, a,., respectively, and putting for the limiting 
value to be found for the criterion 



where a and jS are such functions of y that Kj is a minimiuii whatever the 
value of Z, and Z is so determined as to render /ij a minimum-minimiim. 

Having regard to the boundary conditions, Arc., and omitting all possible 
terms which increase the numerator without afiecting the denominator, the 
most general form appears to be 
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1 = V [fia,'4-i (2s + 1);)], 1 

:S/[ 6 ,,, sin( 2 «jo)]. 


i 


.( 68 ). 


.(69). 


where 

Tti Hati.sfy the boinidary conditions 

8 = w’hen 8 is even, ^ = 2?’ + 1, when s is odd. 

f = 2r + 1, when t is «Mld, f = 2 (r + 1), when i is even. 

Hiiife a = when p = f 

—0 (f^4r-fl "" ^^4J*+3) “ 6, 

mid since = 0^ when f = ± I-tt, 

V* - (4r 4- 2) + 4 (r +1) 64 r+ 4 } = 0 

F^roiii the form of Ki it is clear that every term in the series for a and ^ 
iiKTeases the value of and to an extent depending on the value of r. 

will therefore be a minimum, when 

a = ai sin p + sin 3p 

^ = b.j sill 2p + sin 4|), J 

which siitisfv the boiiiidarv conditions if 


.(70), 


('Ki= 

b,= 2bj 


.(71). 


Therefore we have, as the values of a and /5, which render /i| a minimum 

for any value of i 

a (i: = sin p + sin 3p, L = sin 2j) +1 sin 4p. 

Aim! 


2b. da 


7717, 


p Xcos oj), ^ 4- 2 cos 4p ; • • d 72) 


2b, ‘mi 3 Sda I . . o • ... • ^ 

^ --- _ ,5 sin p __ ,3 sill 4p 4- sin op 4* sin / p • 

TTiijO, ay dy 4 ^ ^ ^ 


and intc^grating twice 

^^p=a^\^]di/ = -l-ii-25l-^-a,L .(73). 

.' -h, . -h ay dyj TT ‘ 


Piittins: 


L f »r L 


26, 




the tleiioiiiiiiator of - ir,, eonation (67|, becomes 
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In a similar manner the numerator is fotmd tu be 


Ih^ I 


2bJ 


\L^ { 2c/f +1*256./) + 2£- { lOcfi" + n 6/| -f S2*o- + 806/^ 


and as the coefficients of fij and h. are nearly equal in the iiiiioeratur, no 
sensible error will be introduced by putting 


then 


63 ““ CXj j 

8 Z" 4- 2 X 5*5aZ- + 50 fir 4 


(74) 


which is a minimum if 


Z = l*62 


(75) 


and Kj = :j17 ..(76). 

Hence, for a flat tube of unlimited breadth, the criterion 

p2b^Um'fi is greater than 517.(77). 


37. This value must be less than that of the criterion for similar 
circumstances. How much less it is impcissible to determine theoretically 
without effecting a general solution of the equations; and, as far as I am 
aware, no experiments have been made in a flat tube. Nor can the experi¬ 
mental value 1900, which I obtained for the round tube, be taken as 
indicative of the value for a flat tube, except that, both theoretically 
and practically, the critical value of i*^ found to vary inversely as the 
hydraulic mean depth, which would indicate that, as tho hydraulic mean 
depth in a flat tube is double that for a round tube, the criterion would 
be half the value, in which ease the limit found for iZ would be about 
O-61/i. This is sufficient to show that the absulute iheoivtical limit found 
is of the same order of magnitude as the experimental vahio: so that the 
latter verifies the theory, which, in its turn, affords an expiaiiaiioii of the 
observed facts. 


The State of Steady Mean-motion above the Critical Value. 

38. In order to arrive at the limit for the criterion it has been necessary 
to consider the smallest values of u\ v\ iv\ and the terms in the discriminating 
equation of the fourth degree have been neglected. This, however, is only 
necessary for the limit, and, preserving these higher terms, the discriminating 
equation affords an expression for the resistance in the ease of steady mean- 
mean-motion. 
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The complete value of the function of transformation as given in equation 
( 04) is 



Whence putting U-h u — U. for u in the left member of equation (77), and 
iiiiegraiiiig bv parts, remembering the conditions, this member becomes 


"p * I r .(78), 

ill which the first term corresponds with the first term in the right member 
of equation (G4), which was all that was retained for the criterion, and the 
si-cond term corresponds with the second term in equation (64), which was 
neglected. 

Since by equation (33) 


iUm __ 1 

fL dx 


(78a), 


we have, substituting in the discriminating equation (43), either 


2 b^dp 


(j 




' J / ‘ 


fOii 'y - 

dy uv'dy 

J -k, J / 


(^9X 


or 


Therefore^ as long as 


dhi dp 
^ dy- dx 

2 ^dp 
3^/x^ dx 


,(80). 


is of eoii>tant value, there is dynamical similarity under geometrically similar 
cireiim>iaiicos. 


The equation {79} shows that, 


when “• g p i=5 greater than K, 


'I must be finite, and such that the last tenn in the numerator limits the 
rate of traii.>foriiiatio!i. and thus prevents further increase of uV. 
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The k'^t term in the iiiiiiiurator uf iTOi i- of the and 

ciegree 


fi- as coiiipared with Z^a-. 

tile Hrder and degree uf - nJ/h the rir-t tenn in th»' iiiiineratur. 

/X at 

It is thii< easy te see how the limit Ceiae" in. 1: i" al-o sh»^ii iruin 
ei|iiatinii (79) that, above the critical value, ilie law of re^istiiiiee is very 
complex and diiliciili of iiitei'pretation, except in so far as showing that 
the resistance varies as a power of the velocity higher than the first. 
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EXPERLMEXTS SHEWING THE BOILING OF WATER IN AN 
OPEN TUBE AT ORDINARY TEMPERATURES. 


htfore Sfcdon ^4, Brif. Assoc.^ 1894, at Oxford.) 


Among tlie nKiiiy pheiifimena, the secrets of which have been preserved 
by the deadening iiiilueiice «>f fiuniliarity on curiosity, there is perhaps none 
more remarkable than that of the ‘ singing of the kettle on the hob/ which 
h:is iiiaiiv times been the subject of sentiment and verse but not, it would 
seeiii, hitherto a subject physical study which like the study of the rain- 
biAv might atFnrd evidence as te the eonditious iiiider which we exist. 

That tile clit*eriiig I'videiire ef tile readiness of the social gathering is not 
tlc' ••Illy evi^ieiice te hv tibtaiiieil frum the song of the kettle will in the first 
place be deiii^ai-trared in Tln'<e exp.uioieiits. Thus, having analyzed by 
experiiiieiit the physical causes id this sound and its variations, the purpose 
uf the expt?ri!ii»uit> i> te de!in>iisrraie the relation which exists between 
in the kettle aii<! soiiiid> iirudiiced by the motion of water, or any 
liguitl under certain ceiiinion CMiiiIitiMiis. And, in the third place, to 
dein^ *ri>rraie tiie general fact that lioiiids tiuwing between fixed boundaries 
eiiii! lie a'' i*t!ig as thew ci*iitinuuiisly occupy the space between the 

briiiiidanes. and thence te deiiieii-tmte that when such sound r)ccurs it is 
evidence ef the b* cling ef the water. 

If we place a k^utle uii the tep uf a fire, the first evidence of action is that 
ut a S'jniewiia: leebie and iiiteiiiiittent hissing sound which at first increases 
and beceiiie- cei;::nu..ms and then again subsides as the temperature in¬ 
creases. 

rr.i> > ltjL*»we«l Iw a much more definite and harsher sound which 
come- oil .-ndnituny, '^uinewnat inerea>es in voliinie, then suddenly softens 
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and is immediately fulluwed by tlie exit uf -leain that the watifr is 

boiling. 

If a glass Mask is siibstitutafi for the opaline keiilt' the causes of tile 
sound and its variations become appareiii. 

The water in the Mask is iiiider the pressure of the atmuspliere at its 
upper surfoce, which pressure is increased at points below the Mirfaee by 
the water above; so that the boiliiig-poiot at the bottom of the kettle 
somewhat above that higher up. 

The water receives its heat from the lire bel«jw by conduction through 
the metal, or glass^ and the water between the bott*t!ii and the point con- 
sideretl. 

The coiidiietioii thruiigli water is Very >luw: that the water in imme¬ 

diate contact with the hut surface at the bott«jiii becomes iiiiieh hotter than 
the water immediately above. Water expands with lieai. Hence this hot layer 
on the button! is in unstable eipiilibiiimi. and vertical coiiYeciiijii currents are 
set up which carry the hut water from the butioiii into the culder water 
above. Owing however to the eddying moiion wliicli is a consequence of 
the resistance oftered to the ascending currents by the water above, these 
currents do not follotv a straight course but, somewhat rapidly, interweave, 
as thin sheets, with the surrounding water: so that the heat is soon diftused 
through the flask, leaviog very little variati«ai of temperature except close to 
the bottom of the flask or kettle. These coiiYecduii ciiiTeiiis are most 
vigorous soon after the kettle is put uii the lire, when there is the greatest 
difference of temperature between the water <»u the boituiii and the water 
above. In this condition however there is no sjund. ^ince the vigour of the 
currents, owing to the greater density of the water above, carry away the 
water, heated on the bottom, befure it has reachedi a iemperatlire. 

Then as the water abuve acquires heat thruugh the agency of these currents, 
tiiese ciiiTeiits diiiiinish in vigour but ^rill C'-iitinue. 

When a certain leiriperaiure. about 174' F., a: the upper siiriace is 
reached i which depends on the a!n*"»iirit uf a:r rtcceiided in the wateri bubbles 
begin lo collect on the surface at the boiioiii of the flask and iheii to rise in 
iiicrea>iiig niiinbtu's. These bubbles do not vanish but rise to the siiriace. 
increasing in size as they asceiiil. Tiiey are a eoiiseqUieiice oi the tension of 
the occluded air added to that of the vapour. 

When a bubble flrsi appears there a sharp but slight click and these 
clicks, as they become miiiierous, eoiisiitiite the preliniinary hiss, which nearly 
subsides before the temperature reaches 200' F. 

At about 10' below the boiling-point the harsh his-^ eoiiie.s on siiddeiiiy 
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101 ?!, ill th».‘ it iiiui tliai, >iiiii!ltti!ic*iiis with this souikI, 

appt'ar iiiihhlt*" <*ii ilir IitJttHiii of tiia liask, which bubbles gi'uw 

uij liji' -nuliLij]} iiiifil ihr >urtkn-% and start to rise, when 

uiiiikr lilt i»f air ilit*y ^iifkkniiy euIlapM^ with a sharp click, 

uhitdi bt'ina’ raihlly rt-peaiad ranst^^ t!ie liar^h Tln^ reason oi the 

eMjjayM* tif is lhat they are biibl)l«*s uf steani at the tem¬ 
perature uf ih«* at ilie bettefii i»f the flask, fbrnit'd between the 

>iirla *e uf tilt' al.-t"-, er liirtal. and Iiehi down I'ly capiilary acti«'>ii until they 
aio large * nengli :»» br.Mk away and a«*eiid, when their a^ceiiduii brings the 
-Miiii inte auniaei with fiie «“older water above, when, being free from air, 
llieir etdlap^e is >uiidt‘ii and sonorous. 

A> the leiiiperatiire still further increases and the difterence of tem¬ 
perature between the water at the bottom and that which is above diminishes, 
the bubbles rise higher and iiigher before condensing but still collapse 
siicldeiily, imtil the bubbles rise to the surface, when the water boils and 
the sharp sraiiid subsides as suddenly as it- came on. 

This aiialy.Nis of the sound plieiiomeiiun of the kettle, which owing to our 
familiarity with it, has hitherto attracted but little notice, throws very 
detiiiite light on a fact of the greatest importance to physics, which it 
would appear has met with partial recognition only. 

Till* <.|iie>n‘t»ii as whether the motion of coutiiiiioiis liquid between 
MMiiI buimtlarie> with which it is everywhere in contact can produce sound, 
Ub a eoii>eqnence of thi^ iiiotion, has not I believe hitherto received any 
definite aiisWef. 

The general a>soeiatit'>ii of sound with running water has doubtless 
olweiiretl siilijecT. although for the most part wdiere it occurs the source 
vf such sound may be ea>ily traced to the variation of the positions of the 
surface of ilie water, and particularly where the surface is discontinuous 
or iiiienaiiieiit. 

But. apart from such SMurcev of sound, it is a matter of familiar obser¬ 
vation that the f*;jw of water through pipes under great pressure, as when, in 
the water supply nf a town, tiie water is brought from belotv the surface of 
a rcM-rvoir on ii eoiiriiiuoiis slope into huimes t>r mains several hundred feet 
below the I'oservoir. and generally atiended with a hissing noise; and of this 
I behevr lio i xphiiauioi: i.a- hitherto been giveiL Xur have I ever heard 
anyo>ne -ugge>: tr.a: there is any coniieetiuii between the singing of the 
nettle and the h>> whicii aliiij>i invariably attends the opening of a tap in 
a icy>‘ uiolor ooL-iti.-raifo pro>-nre as in a town’s service. Yet when 
• bservrd :h- n>- <f the p:po ff.-.ely rr'«eiiib!e< the harshest sound of the 
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It liow years >iiiee I was i»-tL a- the iv-’ilt >4 Inilr^.Miyiiaijiicai 

analysis appiieii to a fiiiiil having ili#* |i]iy>iea! pi\»|feri:es water, te the 
cuiiclusioii that both tiiese sources uf suiiiid have the same uriiriii. 

In hydrodynamics it is ciL-touiury Im rht^ phy-ieal properties of 

the Huid as consisting of i!lCullip^es^ibiIity air! ponbe: tiuidiity *Tiiy. no 
account being taken of iiiteriiai cohesion or ^4' te solid ^iirtace-, as 

between water ami glass, and still les^ yf aiiy va|iuiir teii.-ioii in >piiCes nut 
occupied by the water. 

With these limited properties the hydroclyn^iiiiieal prublem only admits 
of solution when the ciriiiinstaiicos are -iich that the pre.^>iire is every¬ 
where positive, so that there ctjiild be no pos^ibiliiy nf disriiptiuii of the 
fiuitl. 

The case however i< entirely cliaiiged when we recngni-e that the water 
has cohesion, depending on it> freedom fruin ah* as well as viscosity, 

and that where the water is disceutiniioii- the -pace- are tilled with vapour 
ai a tension corresponding to the teinperaiure. 

It has loiiff been knowm, as shown bv Bernoulli, rliat when water flows 

O ' «. 

along a contracting channel tvhich it completely occupies, the pressure Mis 
approximately according to the law that the sum of the iiirensity of pressure p 
and the product of the density of mass multiplied by the half of the vis vim 
is constant, or 

p -p pip = a constant. 

Thus if water flows from below the surface of a re.-ervuir, of unlimited 
dimensions, through a conical tube, the small end of which is in connection 
with the receiver of an air-piimp from tvhieh all air has been removed, 
the small end uf the pipe being ai the level of the surface of the reservoir, 
supposing that there is iiu vapour tensiuii, and the pressure of the atmosphere 
14*70 lbs. on the square inch, the water unter- the receiver with a velocity of 
46*5 feet per second. 

If huwever the temperature of the water is 50” F. the vapour tension is 
0*241 lbs. per sq. inch: su that uii entering the reccivyr thu water would boil, 
and if the water and vapour were continually removed ihe experiment might 
be continued in definitely—the water enters in ihe receiver at 59' F. and 
boiling, so as to maintain the vapour tension soii^cthing less than 0*241 lbs. 
per square inch. 

In this ease we have a coiitiiiuoiis stream of water boiling at the ordinary 
temperature 59' F. But this caiiiiut be said to be Ivjiling in an open tube. 
And it is iiiipurtant to notice that aklioiigli the water at the neck eiiteriiig 
the receiver wuuld be boiling, the temperature *jf the receiver wraild be 
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at. Ml* ab«»nt. >“1^ . that wniild ba na* coiidoiisiitioii of 

liiibloi ill !h«' “I* waft*!*, and laia'e tin* *aily sound would 

b»' iha! r» Hnltintr !r«»iii tin* of ilio wator us in the preliminary hiss 

in tlio kettio whoii ilia air luibhloN aro off. 

If iii>le:id <if wil}idra\viiii( tin* wutt/r and v;i|n»i!r by moans «»f the air-pump 
wt* eaii by lakiioT llif rmoiier aiid tin* mikiII end ot the 

e.tuieul ^o far e ml rati in tl]«‘ diiveliuii of tfnw, with a similar 

foiiieal iiiIh' :lir .ihrr way ahoin, ie., oxpaiidii^i,^ in iht* direetiiii of flow and 
tli-eharTin^ into a rt'Mi'Vtdr at a l«over h-vei than that of the supply, make 
-lieii arrai.^tiijriii- that tlie uioiiioiifiuji uf the water eiileriiig' the diverging 
pipe at llio liiiiiiiiinni section w»»iild be >iitiicieiil to sweep «>iit the water and 
bubbles of vapour and air which had been funned in the contracting tube, 
and M'ciife in the expanding pipi* a law of pressure and velocity somewhat 
similar to that of the contraction; 

p + pr’ = a constant. 

Then as the bubbles of air ant! vapour in the stream would be carried with 
gi*e.at velocity fruiii the low pressure at the neck, where they funned, into the 
higher prosiire in the wider portion of the expanding tube; so that the 
pressiirt' being greater than the vapour tension, condensation would ensue 
and the bubbles would cidlapse, pnKliiciiig the hiss of the kettle before 
buiiiiig. and in tlii^ case we shoiih! have water boiling in an open tube. 
Altlioiigli Certain conditions are necessary a simple experiment shows that 
the.se may be realized. 

Take a glass tube, say. Iialf-an-iiich internal diameter and six inches 
long, and draw it down in the middle so as to form a restriction wdth easy 
gradual curves so that the inside diameter in the middle is something less 
ihaii the teiirli of an inch, leaving the parallel ends of the tube something like 
21 inches each. And then cuniH-et tcie of these parallel ends by flexible hose 
Tj a water niaiii wliicli is etuiTndled by a tap. Then, on first opening the tap, 
the water entering ironi the main at A will fill the tube as far as the 
ivsineirjn, and pass through the restrictiun, but it will not, in the first 
iiistanee. oi necessity till the tube oil the far side of the restriction. If the 
waiter i< luriied on very slowly and the open end of the tube is inclined 
iipwartls. tuei; tile water will aceraiiiiiate and till the tube, displacing the air. 
But It tile waiter is rurued <jii sharply so that when it reaches the neck it 
inis a ve.oL-uy 40 i*r oO leet a secuiid. the water after passing the minimum 
sect!’ ’ll wi.. preserve Its Velocity aiid shout out as a jet from a squirt, 
iiot touching Tile Sides of tile guis^, while it the upeii end of the tube be held 
fiownWarns tin water. whaT<‘V«'r :lie velocity, will, after passing the restriction, 
r:iL ou: me tube wiiLuiit tilliiig it. 
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III neitlifF of these ea<i'.s i< ihtTV any *>r suaikI ».-xee|»r >in.*h as is 
caused by tht^ five jet pa^siiiE^ tliruiiirli the air. 



Fig. 1. 



But on holding the open end of the rube upwards and i|iiier!Y filling both 
limbs of the tube by opeiiiiig the tap very quietly, as in case 1 11, and then 
turning on more water, the Avater will net srej-jt our in a jet but Avili come 
out like any other stream—as it might fh') if there were no restriction. 

At first, while the velocity through the iieck is bel-w 50 feet per ^eculld, 
there is no sound, but as soon as a veOjcity oi 54 feet per second attained, 
or a little more, a distinct sharp hiss is heanl—exactly rcseiobliiig that of the 
kettle or the hiss of the Avater tliivugh a rap. 

So far hoAvever this is nu proof that the hi^s is the result of the boiling 
or disruption of the Avater. But the his^ is not the only evidence allbrded 
by the experiment. If the glass tube, thixuigh which the water is fiowiog at 
velocities below that at which the soiimi CMiiies uu, be carefully examined 
against a black giviiiid tu see Avlietlier there are any imperfections in the 
glass ill the region of the neck, such as liiiniite bubbles, and the positions of 
any such caivfiiiiy located; and if liieii, alter incivadiig :l:e riuw so that the 
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lii.vs ju>t biggins, it be carefully examined again, a small white speck will be 
ubbervabli* soinewhert* in the region of the miiiimuin section a little before 
when* the water enters the neck. This is always observable unless obscured 
by iinperfeetion in the glass. And a crucial test is afforded by varying the 
tap so as to bring the hiss on and off; when it will be seen that the appear¬ 
ance and disappearance of the spot and the starting and stopping of the hiss 
are siiiiiiltaiieoiis. 

Tin* white >pHt against a dark grouinl indicates reilection of light by a 
fnj>l-]ikr Niirfaee Mieli a> would be afforded by babbles coming uii and going 
off rapidly, and is thus a crucial proof of disruption in the water or between 
the water and the gda>s. 

The v,,iiiid, when it first comes on, is generally loud enough to be heard 
«li>iiiit*tly over a lecture room, and any increase in the How augments the 
>o!iiid as well as the size of the spot. See Fig. 4>, page 583. 

During the experiment the water is quietly flowing out of the tube 
riiiiiiiiig with a full bore but with rather an uneven surfiice, which indicates 
>oiiie internal disturbance. If however the parallel piarts of the tube leading 
til the open eial be examined both wdieii the hiss is on and off another 
lilieiiyiiieiioii will be observed, which again funiishes evidence of the effects 
of boiling. 

When the hiss is on’, the water in the tube -will be somewhat opaque— 
rat her foggy—which fjg disappears after the hiss is stopped. 

Thi'' fug is caused by the separation of the air occluded in the water, 
aii«i ei♦lTe^}'lulll!^ exactly lii the separation of the air, as when the tem- 
peratmv of the water in the kettle is above 171 F. In the case of the tube 
I lie bubbles uf air, wiiieh separate out, are very much smaller than those 
in the kettle uii account of the greater violence of the action. 

If however instead of holding the tube with the mouth inclined upwards 
the tube be imiiicrsed ill a beaker of water, the water coming out of the 
tube iiite tile beaker will present the appearance of clouds of white smoke 
from a chiiiiiiey. Un close exainiiiatioii it is seen that the whiteness is due 
ej minute bubble^, while the cioiid-like appearance in the beakers is owing 
tj tile iiie: that the air in those bubbles is being somewhat rapidly again 
uceluued by the wotor in the beaker, while the motion of the water in the 
Leaker, disturbed by the flow from the tube, wafts the foggy water as it 
.oaves the tube in directions which are continually changing until the 
teriiiiiiates tlieir existence, leaving those parts of the water 
far:best from the mouth of the tube practically clear. 

Ill showing tlnb experiment it is not my object to enter into the hydro- 
uvn.cmica’ an«i plivMcal Cniisidcrations, on which the explanation of increase 
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uf .pressure as the wat^-r fh*\vs along the liivrreniig tube depeiiiis. And 
I will eniicliide by pointing mil that tho-i; euii-i4oratiun> are oiiliroly di^tiiiet 



from those uu which the fall of pressure in tlie water preceediiig along the 
converging cliauiiel depends. 

In the latter eddies or tiiiiinltipjiis moiiuii the water has iio riiiicti<jii 
other than that uf diminishing the rate at which the pre-snre talk, while in 
the former the rate of increase in the pressure depends entirely on this 
sinuous eddying ur tiiiiiiiltiious motion. 

It has been proved definitely that water moving between solid boundaries 
has two iiiamiers uf iiiotioii depending on wheilier the value of tiie quantity 
expressed by 

is greater or less than a certain numerical cuiistant ii. 

fL 

Ill a parallel pipe water in tiiiriiikuuus iiioiiuii entering with a velocity 
V such that 

is greater than 1400, 

wdil, as it tiows in the pipe at a steady rate, cuiivert all the eddying moiiuii 
into heat. 


While if water enters a pipe without tumuiiuuus iiiuiiuii, such motion 
thl- i< greater than 1900. 


will be generated if 

O 


These limits have been fur suiiie time established as the limits of the 
criterion K fur straight smooth pipes, and having tinas found the liinitiiig 
values of the purely iiiiiiierical physical cuiisiaiit, it .-till remains to find the 

furiii of the fiiiictiuu coiTesponding under other buiiiiilary cundiiiuiis 
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sticli iiH pijii'S with HeetioiiH other than roiiiicl and smooth and for 

roiH’orgiiig or liivergiiig lioiiiitliirieB, Such deteriiiiiiations present analytical 
fiitiieiilties whit-li have not been altogether overcome. But it has been 
pist^ible to obtain from aiiiilyHis evidences that in converging pipes the critical 
velocity increimes wry niphlly with the rate of eonveigence and, on the 
other hand, that the rriiieal velwity in diverging pipes diminish^ very 
rapidly ns tlie divergi^iice increases. 

When the menu vc3lcM"itj of the water taken over the section of the pipe, 
m’lii'tiier piinilkd con verging or diverging, is greater than the critical velocity, 
there h a steady fall of pressiire all along the cfianne! and no rise of pressure 
ill any |Mrt, as long m the flow is horizontal. 

But as soon as the rate of mean flow exceeds the critical velocity the 
itiotiiwi bi^eoiiies tuiiiiilfciioiis—the water moving in all directions across the 
chai'iiiei as well as along the channel j so that the continual mixing up of 
the water which has high fcTward velocity with that which has less, effected 
by the latt?ral motion, ensures a nearly uniform velocity of mean flow across 
the channel between the l»undaries, except at the actual boundaries. 

The eddies or tumultuous motion represent an irreversible loss of head or 
vertiail energy in the outflowing stream, but this loss is definitely controlled 
by the laws of momentum, and w^ere it not for the resistance at the boundaries 
this law would admit of analytical expression. 

Thus, taking u for the velcxity of flow, /(tan 6) as expressing the diverg¬ 
ence of the boundaries, ^ as the direction of flow, A for the area of the section, 

Ag the area at the neck, 

Pc + - /(tan 0) pit/ . |l - I = gpH. 

Such law is only approximately fulfilled on account of our w^ant of 
definite knowledge of the resistance at the boundaries. But it is com- 
parativcdy easy to experimentally determine the value of the function / (tan 6) 
for some particular arrangement, and it is found that the same law holds 
for all geometrical similar arrangements however different the dimensions 
may be, provided that the velocity is inversely proportional to the linear 
dimeiisions. 

It alsn appears that if the divergence, as expressed by tan is small, 
owing to the greater length the wmter has to traverse in the diverging 
channel to attain equal total divergences, the loss of head owing to the 
resi>Taiiee at the boundaries exceeds the resistance where tan ^ is gi’eater; 
so that there is a particular value of tan 0 for which the loss of head is a 
miiiiimmi. And it is fumid by experiment that \vheii tan 6 is such that the 
loss is a miiiiimiiii the loss of head is about 0*4. Taking this to be the total 
loss ot head in the uliuk* arraiigeuient, it luiluws as a direct consequence 
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that with the pressure of the atmosphere 14*70 ll>s. |x*r s<|iiare inch, and the 
temperature 59° F. giving a vapour tension 0*241 per ».|iiare inch, the 
minimum pressure iiece^r}" to reduce the pressure at the neck to the 

vapour tension would be 


14-70-0-241 
0*6 


+ 0*241 = 24*34, 


or subtracting the presure of the atmosphere the exeem of pressure in the 
reservoir over and above that of the atmiMplere is 9*§4 lbs. ^r sipare inch. 


In this c»se, supposing there were very little air occluded in the water 
there would be no boiling or rupture in the water, but with the usual anioimt 
of air the ruptures would occur under a ^mewhat less difference of head, 
such rupture corr^ponding to the preliminary dischai^e of air in the kettle. 

If the head is increased the point of rupture takes place earlier, that is, 
at a point before the neck is reached, and the supply of air l^ing strictly 
limited the pressure will fall until the water boils, sending forth the hiding, 
or it may be screamiiig, sound resulting from the sudden condensation of the 
vapour entering the higher pressure after pacing the neck and prcducing 
the further evidence of disruption already pointed out. And thus demon¬ 
strating that the only sound due to the flow of water between solid 
boundaries results from the boiling or disruption of the water, whether 
the actual source of the sound is the disruption or the subsequent condensa¬ 
tion of the vapour in the vacuum prcxluced. 
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ON THE BEHAVIOUR OF THE SURFACE OF SEPARATION 
OF TWO LIQUIDS OF DIFFERENT DENSITIES. 

IFrmn the Mmth Vd, of the Fmrth Serim of the Memoirs and Proceed¬ 
ings of the Manchester literary and Philosophical Society,” Sessimi 

1BS4—95.] 


(Read March 19, 1895.) 

The paradox first noticed by Benjamin Fmnklin which was brought 
before the Society by Dr Schuster at the last meeting, namely, that when 
a glass ve^el containing water and oil, so that the oil floats on the top of the 
water, forming two surfaces, one the upper surface of the water and lower 
surface of the oil, the other the surface between the oil and the air, is moved 
with a periodic motion, the surface separating the two fluids is much more 
sensitive and itiiich more disturbed than the upper surface, is very striking, 
even when the motion of the vessel is somewhat casual—such as may be 
imparted by the hand. And the paradox becomes even more pronounced 
when the vessel is, by suspension or otherwise, subject to regular harmonic 
mot ion in one plane, and compared with a vessel similar in all respects and 
similarly situated, except that it contains one fluid only. For while the 
upper surface of the oil appeare to follow the motion of the vessel, remaining 
very nearly perpendieiilar to the line of siispeiisioii, as it would if the whole 
mass were a solid, the free siirfoce of the water in the vessel without oil 
lias a decidedly greater aiiiplitude than that of the line of suspension, though 
tlie oseillatiuns are exactly in the same phase and the amplitude is still 
siiiall On the other hand the surface separating the oil and water has an 
useillalory niutiuii about the line of siispeiisimi, much greater in magnitude 
than that of the surface of the water in the vessel without oil, and in exactly 
the same or the opposite phase. Another very striking fact is that all the 
surfaces appear to reiiiaiii plane surfaces when the motion is within certain 
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considemble limits. The^ motions, however, do depend oo the rektions 
between the length of the pendnlnm, the size of the vessel, and the depths 
of the fluids, the phase of the sef»ratiiig surface changing firoin the mme 
to the ph&>e opposite to that of the line of suspension if the pendulum 
is shortened. The solution of the problem presented by this paradox, 
although not altogether confirmed or fully workecl out, appears to be in¬ 
dicated by the fact that the oscillations of all the surfaces are sieadij, and 
in the same or opposite phase with the line of suspension, that is, in the 
same or opposite ph^ with the disturlmnce, together with the fact that 
the firee surfiMjes of the fluick remain nearly plane. For if any material 
system is, when disturbed, cabbie of o»iilatiiig in a particular i^iiwi (its 
natural period), and such oscillation is subject to a viscous resistance, then if 
subject to a very gradually increasing disturlmnce, having a ^ricxi longer 
than the natural period, the system will oscillate in the pericni of disturlmnce 
always in the same phase as the disturbing force. But if the disturbance 
has a period shorter than the natural period, the system will oscillate in the 
same period as the force, but in the opposite phase. Now\ in the vessel with 
oil and water three systems of oscillation, or wave motions, are |x>ssible. If 
the vessel were completely full, so that there were no free surface, and if 
there were no oil, no oscillation would be po^ible except (1) the pendulous 
motion. If half full of oil and filled up with water, then, if disturbed and 
left, a wave motion (2) in its natural j^riod would be set up in the surface 
between the oil and water. In the same way (3) if the ve^el were half 
full of water without oil But in the latter case (3) the natural peric^ would 
be two or three times less than (2) between the oil and water. Now, 
when the vessel contains oil and water, disturbances (2) and (3) will both 
be set up, and might continue, till destroyed by viscosity, in their natural 
periods if these were the same, but the periods being different, the cfejcilla- 
tions in the period (3) would cause periodic disturbance in (2), and the 
natural period of (3) being much shorter than that of (2), the oscillation 
so maintained in (2) would be in opposite phase to (3), but, owing to 
viscosity, such maintenance would be of short duration. If, however, the 
natural period of the pendulous motion (1) of the vessel w'ere in magnitude 
between the periods (3) and (2), smaller than (2) and greater than (3), then it 
would maintain an oscillation in the same period as the pendulous motion 
in (3) and also in (2), that in (3) having the same phase as the pendulum, 
that in (2) having the opposite phase. So far this explanation is only 
partial, as it is assumed that there will be a disturbance in (2) in the 
same phase as in (3). That this must be the case, ho%Yever, becomes 
evident when it is considered that the motion of the water cannot be that 
of a solid, but must be irrotational, and that the disturbance arises from 
the non-spherical form of the surfaces of the fluids. If the surface of the 
vessel were flexible, the motion of the fluids would be essential!}' that of a 
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tCwMcb .LeTh. 

the position of the thick dotted line. The black cucie 



of the spherical vi^ssel; and the dotted curve shows the shape this surface 
would bLonie if it were subject to the same distortion as the water In 
fact, the vessel is rigid, and the surface of the water must conform to it, 
which requires further internal distortional motion of the water. It is seen 
there is an excess of water at the top on tlie higher side and a deficienci on 
the lower, to supply which the upper surface must be still further tipped, 
while there is a deficiency on the higher side below and an excess on t e 
lower side, to remedy which the lower surface must tip in the opposite 
direction. This is exactly what is seen with the oil and water, and is there 
though it caniK.t be seen in the water, although not to so great an extent 
because there is no possibility of an internal wave as between the oil and 

water. 
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ON METHODS OF DETERMINING THE DRYNESS OF 
SATURATED STEAM AND THE CONDITION OF 
STEAM GAS. 


Volume 41, Part I. of “ Memoirs and Proceedings of the Manchester 
Litemry and Philosophical Society.” Session 1896-97.] 


{Read November 3^ 1896.) 


When, after all air has been expelled from a vessel partially filled with 
water and kept at rest at a constant temperature, equilibrium is established, 
the vapour is said to be dry saturated steam. 

It is easy to show that under these circumstances the pressure of the 
steam is a definite function of the temperature. But it has been found very 
difficult to show, by direct means, that the density of the steam is also an 
invariable function of the temperature, although many experiments, from 
the time of Watt, have indicated that this is the ease: those of Fairbairn 
and Tate being the least open to criticism. 

That the density of dry saturated steam is a constant function of the 
temperature has, however, been completely established indirectly by the 
experiments of M. Eegoault on the total heat of evaporation, although 
these experiments do not directly furnish a measure of the density. These 
experiments consisted in maintaining a vessel containing a definite quantity 
of water in steady constant condition as to temperature and pressure and 
quantity of water, by the steady admission of water at any constant tem¬ 
perature, and the withdrawal of the vapour in an upward direction, with a 
slow motion so as to preclude the convection of water out of the vessel by the 
steam, the steam so withdrawn being condensed in a calorimeter back again 
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to mater at any constiMit t€^iii|>erature. The results proving that the total 
amount of heat given up by the steam for each temperature in the boiler 
is (xiiisistently proportional to the weight of steam condens^i. 

It thus appeara that the density of satemtol steam at constent tem- 
pemtiire must be constant, and that gm\dty alone is sufficient to ftee the 
i«fciimt<3d stcmm from any water that may have l^een entangled with it by the 
Motion of k)iliog, provk!t*d the rate of flow (O'tu* the surfaces is not sufficient 
to carry along with the steam any water thc‘re may be on the surfaces. It 
mw c«i!y afttT the utmost care in securing these eceditions that Regiiaiilt 
siieceeded in obtaining consistent results—which results have since been 
confiniieii by inaiiy researches, including that of Messra Harker and Hartog 
reiMl before the Society iMt year. 

It is to be noticed that the whole theory of the properties of steam, as at 
present ficeepted, and all the steam tables, are founded on these experiments 
of Regnault s on the total heat of evaporation, so that if any other definition 
is given of diy^ saturated steam, than that of the vapour of water which 
resulte from boiling the water under constant pressure after it is drained of 
entangled water by giwitation, the^ properties and tables will not apply. 

Ifef SteaiJL 

For the most part the precautions taken by Regnault are precisely those 
under w’hich steam is produced in practice. That is to say, in practice the 
conditions in the boiler are maintained, as far as practicable, steady, and 
the steam is withdrawn in a vertical direction from the steam space over the 
water, where it is drained by gravitation. Owing, however, to exigencies 
as to space and weight, a great deal more steam is often generated in 
proportion to the space than was the case in the experiments. Also the 
velocity of the steam after entering the steam pipes is, in practice, often so 
gimt that, even where these are ascending, any water that may have been 
drawn in with the steam, or produced by condensation owing to the radiation 
of heat from the pipes, is swept along with the steam; and where, as in cases 
like the locomotive, the engine is under the boiler, so that the pipes are 
descending, this must be so. Under such conditions the steam as it enters 
the engine will be accompanied by some water, and is then variously called 
“ wet steam,” “ nearly dry steam,” or '' super-saturated ” steam, though the 
last name is apparently intended to imply that, notwithstanding Regnault’s 
experiments, the density of steam after drainage is not necessarily a definite 
function of the temperature or pressure. 

Whatever may be the cause of the water entering the engine with the 
steam, its presence in iiiiknowii quantity prevents Regnault s formula for the 
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total heat of evaporation from being used to form a correct estiniiite of the 
quantity of heat receivecl by the engine. For the only ineasiircfs of the steam 
supplied to the engine are obtained frciiii the nieasares of the “ feed-water 
supplied to the boiler, or the water discharged from a surface condenser, m 
that, if an unknown quantity of water eiitere with the steam, estimates so 
formed must be in excess. 

This is a matter of very serious consideration in all attempts to obtain a 
comparison of the actual perfor»iaii<» of an engine in work done, as coin- 
f»red with the theoretical perfomiaiice under ideal conditions. And, as the 
modem practice of stmm engineering is largely guided bj^ the resiilte of such 
attempts, metheds of assuring dry steam or, failing that, of in some way 
measuring the percentage of water passing with the steam into the engine, 
have attracted a great deal of attention. 

For purely experimental purf»ses, it is always possible to supply the 
engine with dry steam, even where the boiler is at a distance, by passing the 
steam through a sufficiently large vessel close to the engine, so that the water 
may be disentangled by gravitation before the steam entera the engine. 
These are called water-separators. In some cases such sefmrators form part 
of the engine, but, although their employment is becoming more common, 
it is only in comparatively few Closes that this is practicable. 

In other cc^es, that is, in the great majority of ems^, the desire to obtain 
some experimental evidence of the percentage of water in the steam as it 
enters the engine, has led to the use of methods of testing samples of the 
steam drawn continuously from the steam pipe close to the engine. 

Sampling the Steam, 

In such methods, the question of getting a fair sample of the steam as it 
enters the engine is quite distinct from that of testing the sample so 
obtained. The water in the pipe, although moving in the direction of the 
steam, will not be uniformly distributed throughout the steam, and will, to a 
great extent, merely drift along the surface of the pipe and mostly on the 
lower surface, so that unless a sample taken from the lowest part of the pipe 
is found to be dry, in which case the steam is dr}’, such methods afford 
but little evidence as to the percentage of water entering the engine with 
the steam. 


Testing the Samples, 

For absolute dryness such samples may, w’here the pressure in the steam 
pipe is steady, be tested by allowing the sample to flow quietly through 
a separator, so as to drain out the water, the w’eight of which is then 
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observed. But any attempt to estimate the percentage of water m the 
sample involves the subsequent condensation and weighing of the steam 
in the sample, as well as the drained water, which are difficult and com¬ 
plicated operations. Besides this, the pressure in the steam pipe near the 
engine is generally subject to considerable periodic alterations, owing to the 
intermittent and periodic demand for steam in the engine, which introduces 
coittpli^tioHS of unknown extent. 

Wire-drawing Calorimeters. 

With a view to obtaining a test for the samples of steam, which should be 
independent of the separator, the so-called Wire-drawing Calorimeter has 
been introduced. In this, the sample of steam, whether it has been first 
drained or not, is received quietly in a vessel at the same pressure as the 
steim pipe, where it is at steady known pressure; from this it is allowed to 
esmpe continuously through a small orifice into a second larger vessel, main- 
lain«i at greatly lower pressure than the first. In this its temperature and 
p^sure are measured, the steam then passing on into a condenser or into 
the atmosphere. 

The quantity of water present is then estimated from the observed pressures 
in the two vessels, and the difference between the observed temperature in the 
sm>nd vessel and the temperature of saturation at that pressure, as taken 
from Regnault’s tables. 

Such calculations are at once seen to be based on Regnault’s deter¬ 
mination of the relations between the pressure and temperature of saturated 
steam, together with the heat relations, whatever they may be, between 
saturated steam and superheated steam. And, as the second relation does 
not appear to be known except as a very rough approximation, the results so 
obtained must be doubtful. 

Results. 

The results obtained with these calorimeters have apparently revealed 
the presence of anything up to 5 per cent, more water in the samples than 
revealed by the simple separator^ and this even when the steam has been 
drained in the separator before passing into the calorimeter. 

This apparent experimental evidence of previously unsuspected water 
earned by steam has necessarily excited great interest, and is naturally 
welcomed, as it apparently brings the engines by so much nearer per¬ 
fection. 

On second thoughts, however, a very serious consideration will present 
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iteelf, naraely, that if the drained steam from a ^parator contains latent 
water, the drained steam from the iseparator on which Regimnlfc mMie his 
experiments must also have conteined similar latent m^ater, and hence the 
theoretical volumes of steam, which are based solely on these experiments, 
must be subject to identically the siime coireetions as the observed results, 
m that the discovery, if true, would thus leave the percentage of theoretical 
performance unchanged, while it would u|^t the truth of Regnaiilt s results 
as to the properties of steam—and, moreover, iip»t all other deductions 
from these properties, including the deductions involve in these estima¬ 
tions. 

That such is the cme cannot be Emitted until after the fullest con¬ 
sideration and verificsition of the exj^riinents, and of the methwi of 
reduction by which the novel results have l^en obtaineii 

Th^ experiments are many, and the methods of reducing the results 
have not been very fully, although widely, published, but in all that I have 
seen the results have been deduced by means of the properties of steam ^ 
determined by Regnault s experiments, by a formula which is based on a 
misunderstanding of the meaning of the specific heat, at constant pressure, 
for steam when in the gaseous state,” as determined by Regnauit. And that 
this must have been the c^e with the other results would seem to follow 
from the fact that this formula, when bg^^ on the correct meaning, aff*oi*ds 
no definite r^ult at all under the circumstances of the experimenta 

It has thus seemed to me important not only to call attention to the error 
in reduction by which certain of these results have been obtained, but also 
to indicate, and if possible to verify, a method by which experiments could 
be made, so that Regnauit’s determination of the specific heat of steam gas 
could be correctly used to ascertain whether or not such latent water dc^s 
exist in drained steam—that is, to ascertain whether Regnault’s experiments 
on the specific heat of steam gas are consistent with his experiments on 
the latent heat of steam. 

In the present paper the purpose is limited to pointing out the theory of 
the reductions, and to giving indications of the metliod of experimenting, 
the general character of the apparatus, and the precautions necessary. 

The Theorif of the Reductions. 

By the law of conservation of energy, w^hen a steady stream of matter 
flows through a chamber with flxed w'alls, so that the condition within the 
chamber is steady, the energy of the matter which enters (potential and 
actual) is equal to the energy w’hich leaves in the same time, and hence is 
equal to the energy of the matter which leaves, together with such energy as 

38—2 
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iriay ea»|^ into the walls of the chamber. Thus, if a stream of fluid flows 
ill a horizontal direction through a fixed passage and if 



Pi = pr^ure, 

T{ = temperature, 

F/= volume per Ik of fluid, }• at A, 

P/F/ = mechanicml equivalent of h^t per Ik of fluid, 

Ml = vel<^ity of fluid 

Pa' = prepare, \ 

= temperature, 

Fg' = volume per Ik of fluid, ^ at P, 

Hi — P/Fg^ = mechanical equivalent of heat per Ik of fluid, 

M, = velocity of fluid 

and jS} = the mechanical equivalent of heat received through the surface 
per Ik of fluid passing through ; 


then 




•(!)• 


Also, if the fluid at A consists, per lb., of 

Si lb. of steam and (1 — Pi) Ik of water, 
and at B consists of 


Si lb. of steam and (1 — Po) lb. of water, 

and if hj and h., are put for the mechanical equivalents of heat per lb. of water 
respectively at the temperatures, Ti and T.., of saturated steam at pressures of 
Pj and P/ respectively, then Tj—Ti, where P/ and Pj are pressure and 
temperature corresponding to the initial state of saturated steam at A, and 
Pg may be taken to correspond to the temperature of saturated steam at 
pressure P^. And if, farther. Hi equals the equivalent of the total heat 


of evaporation at pressure P/ per lb., then 

H'=^Si{Hi-hi) + hi .( 2 ). 

And if, similarly, Hn and correspond to the temperature of saturated steam 
at pressure P/, then 

AT/ = + + K{T'- Ti) .(3), 
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where K is the mean sj^ific heat of steam at constant pressure between 
the temperatures T/ the actual tem|^ratiire at B, and % the temperature of 
saturated steam at the actual pressure (P/) at E. It ^iiig noticed that, if 
1 — jSa is greater than nothing, P/ = T.i,m that the last term in (*l) vaiiishea 
While, if (1 — aSq) is zero, this hist terai expresses the heat, w’hatever it may 
be, retpiisite to raise steam, at constant pressure P/, from the teiiipemture of 
saturation to the ol^rved temperature P/. 

Sul^tituting from equations (2) and (3) in «|iiafcioii (1), this becomes 

S. (fl-. - AO + A, + g+ = S, (H, - AO + A,+ + KiT,' - T,} ...(4). 

If then Ml, 1 %, and Hj are small enough to negl^t^, since the values of 
Hi, hi. Hi, h^. Pa are obtainable from Regnaiilt’s tables, when P/, P/ or P/ 
are ol^rved, ail the remaining quantities may be known except Si, Sg, and 
K, And either, if S^ is not equal to unity, (P/ — Pg) = 0, and 


Si{Hi-hi)i‘hi = S,{H-h,) + k^ .(5), 

or, if ( 1 -aS 2 ) = 0, 

>Sf| (ffi ~ Ai) + /ii = if, + Z (P/ - P)...(6). 


Ekjuation (5) gives 8i in terms of when P/ = P^, but, since S^ is un¬ 
known, this is of no use; while, if P/ is greater than Pg, equation (6) gives 
Si in terms of K which is a function of P# and PJ, which has not been 
determined. 

If it were possible to determine the exact value of TJ at which ^—1=0, 
then 

Si (Hi — hi) + hi = H. 

But, here again, this is practically impossible, since the only indication 
that & — 1 = 0 is that P/ is greater than Pg as given by Regnauit’s tables 
for steam at P/, and, for any such excess as can be observed, the value of 
K (Pa' - Tn) is considerable, since, at the point of saturation, K is apparently 
infinite, so that neither of these determinations is practical. 

With a view to getting over these difficulties, the course that has 
apparently been adopted is to obtain a condition such that the temperature 
(TJ) after wire-drawing is from lU" to 20''F. higher than the saturation 
temperature (Pg), and then to assume that K is equivalent to the specific 
heat at constant pressure of steam gas as determined hy Regnaiilt, or that 

Z = 772 x 0-48, 

an assumption which constitutes the error in reduction to which I have 
refen'ed. 
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The posubility of obtaining an accurate estimate. 

This depends on obtaining a certain condition in the experiment, and 
reducing by a formula proved by Rankine (Trans. Roy. Soc. Edinb., 1849, 

1855). 

Rankine’s formula is that the total heat to convert water from a liquid 
state at any particular temperature, say 32^, to steam gas at any temperature 
(r/)» ihe ojmration being completed under constant pressure, is expressed by 

^ = (7, +a (7-/-32°), 

Oi being a quantity depending only on the initial state, and a being the 
specific heat at constent prepare of the steam gas, determined by Regnault 

to be 

0*48. 

Taking the initial state to be at 32°, Rankine obtained, as the most probable 

value, 

Cl = 1092. 

It is to be noticed, however, that although this value 0*48, as obtained 
by Regnault, has been universally accepted, the experiments by which he 
obtained it were independent of the method by which he determined the 
total heat of evaporation of sjiturated steam, and that, as Regnault observes^, 
the smallness of the scale, as compared with that by which the total heats 
were detormiued, rendered it necessarily less accurate, as regards the measure¬ 
ment of the total quantities of heat observed, although the extreme care with 
which the numerous experiments in the four cases were made, seems to 
assure their relative accuracy. The experiments consisted in determining 
the total heat necessary to raise water from 32° F. or 0° C. to temperatures 
of about 120''0. and 220° C. under the pressure of the atmosphere, then 
taking the differences iis being the heat necessary to raise water from 120° Q 
to 220° C. It thus involves the assumption that steam at 20° C. (or 36° F.) 
above the boiling point, is in the condition of steam gas. This is probably 
very near the truth. Had, however, the experiments been as absolutely 
accurate as those for the total heat of saturated steam, they would have 
afioided the means of comparing the two methods of Regnault by Rankine's 
thermodynamical furmuke. As it is, such a comparison can be made. Thus, 
substituting the total heats as obtained in the experiments for specific heat 
in Rankine’s formula, the constant is found to be not 1092, as given by 
Riiikiue, but between 1076*4 and 1053*7, with a mean of about 1055. 


Mem. Acad. Sc/., Vol. xxvi. pp. 170, 909. 
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Taking this value, the heat nece&sarj to raia} water from 32° to 2-18'' F. at 
constant pr^sure of 14*7 Ite. |>er scfiiare inch is 

1055 + 0*48 (216) = 1158*68. 

To raise water from 32° to saturated steam at 212° rei|iiires by Regnaults 
formula for total lieat of saturated steam 


109T7 +*305(180)= 1146*6. 

Hence, to raise Miturat^ steam from 212® to 248® at constant pressure would 
require 12*08 T.U., which, divided by the difference of temperature, gives for 
the m^n s^cific heat of steam from saturation at 212® to 248® F. at coi^tant 


prepare 


1208 

36 


= *335, 


which shows that the specific heat, at constant pressure, of steam rises with 
the temperature. And this, although in accordance with the results abtain«i 
by Regnault for other vapoura, presents great themiod^mamical difficulties; 
since many experiments have shown that the steam, on being heated from 
siituration to 36° F. above, expands three or four times as much as it would 
if it were gas. It is to be noticed that an error of 3 per cent, in estimating 
the total quantity of steam, which in these experiments 'would only mean an 
error of 

0*0004 


in the actual weighings, would account for the differences in the values of Cj 
as determined by Rankine, and as estimated from Regnault s experiment on 
specific heat, wffiile such an error on the determination of the specific heat 
would fall within the limits of experimental accuracy. It thus seems probable 
that Rankine s detemiinations of the constants in his formula are approxi¬ 
mately right. 

In order to make use of this formula in the reduction of the experiments 
under consideration, all that is necessary is to bring about, by means of wire¬ 
drawing, the condition that TJ shall be sufficiently larger than 21 to insure 
that the final condition approximates to that of steam gas. That this differ¬ 
ence must be more than 20° F. has been shown, but it would ap|>ear that 
with this difference the error is not great. 

To use the formula, 

[1092 + 0*48 772 

is substituted for the right member of equation (6). 

Hj, ^being small, therefore 

^ zg zg ° 

S, (H, - h,) + /o = 772 [1092 + 0*48 {T: - T/)' .(7), 

which only reciiiires the experimental determination of Tj and T.! to give the 
value of Sly provided that the final condition is that of steam gas. 
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The means of oMuring the condition of Steam Gas. 

Perhaps the most important fact to which attention is herein directed is 
that although, as already stated, the limiting relations of temperature and 
pressure of steam are not known with any degree of precision, the wire¬ 
drawing ex|>eriments are capable of affording simple and direct evidence of 
the existence of such a final state. As the pressure of steam is reduced by 
wire-drawing, which is gradually increased, at first, owing to the great 
expmsion, the temperature falls considerably, but, as the wire-drawing in¬ 
creases, by the diminution of pressure in the receiving vessel the fall ot 
temfMjratiii^ gradually diminishes, until the gaseous state is produced, when 
the temperature T/ will be unaffected by still greater wire-drawing. 

that to insure a gaseous state, all that is necessary is to gradually 
diminish the pressure in the receiving vessel, maintaining that in the first 
¥^el, until the temperature T/ in the receiving vessel becomes constant. 

The only doubt is whether this point can be practically reached, and this 

only be detemined by experimenta 

The remarkable circumstance in the flow of gases, of which I published 
the explanation in a paper read before this Society in 1885, that when steam 
or gas flow^s through a restricted channel from one vessel into another, in 
w4ich the pressure is less than half that of the fii*st, the quantity which passes 
is independent of the pressure on the receiving side, must have an important 
place in simplifying the apparatus required for such experiment. 

Thus, with boiler pressure on one side of an orifice, opening into a vessel 
from which its escape is allowed by an adjustable valve, the whole experiment 
can be regulated by this valve, the quantity flowing through remaining con¬ 
stant for all pressures after the half is reached. 

The only precautions necessary for accuracy, are those to secure approxi- 
matel}’ small velocities at the points where the temperature is measured, and 
those to render small the loss of temperature in the steam by radiation. 
And, although these must complicate the appliances, they appear to be 
practical. I may also notice that, should such experiments be accomplished, 
they will afford the means of verifying or correcting Rankine’s value for (7i, 
which he has only given as a probable approximate value. 

I hope these experiments may shortly be made, as Mr J. H. Grindley, 
B. Sc., Fellow of Victoria University, has undertaken the research in the 
W'hitworth Engineering Laboratory, Owens College. 
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{Read May 20, 1897.) 

PART I 

By Professor Osborne Reynold, F.R.S., and W. H. McK3RBy, M.SC., late 
Fellow of Victoria University and 1851 Exhibition Scholar. 

On the Method, Appliances and Limii^ of Error in the direct 
Determination of the Work expended in raising the Tem¬ 
perature OF Ice-cold Water to that of Water boiling under 
A pressure of 29-899 inches of Ice-cold Mercury in Manchester. 
—By Osborne Reynolds. 

The Standard of Temperature for the 2[echariical Equivalent 

1. The detennination by Joule, in 1849, of the expenditure of mechanical 
effect (772*69 lbs. hilling 1 foot) necessary to raise the temperature of 1 lb. 
of water, weighed in vacuo, U Fabr. between the temperatures of oC" and 
60"^ Fahr. (at Manchester), together with the second, in 1878, 772*55 ft.-lbs., 
to raise the temperature of 1 lb. (weighed in vacuo) from 60“ to 61^ Fahr., 
at the latitude of Greenwich, established once for all the existence of a 
physically constant ratio between the work expended in producing heat 
and the heat produced: while the extreme simplicity of his methods, his 
marvellous skill as an experimenter, and the complete system of checks he 
adopted, have led to the universal acceptance of the numbers he obtained 
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m being within the limits he himself assigned (1 foot), of the true ratio of 
work expended in his experiments in producing heat and the heat produced 
IIS measured on the of the thermometer on which he spent so much 

time and care. 

The MJcaptance of /== 772, as the mechanical equivalent of heat, amounts 
to the a^eptiiiiTO of the s»le between 50 and 60 on Joule’s thermometer b 
m the standawl of tein|>erature over this range. 

Joule 8 thermometere are now in the custody of the Manchester Literary 
and Phil<»tiphical ScKuety (having been confided to its care by Mr A. Joule); 
Ml that this material stendard is available. But the standard of temperature 
actually ^tablished by Joule is universally available wherever the British 
standard of length is available, together with pure water and the necessary 
means and skill of expending a definite quantity of work in raising the 
tein{iemtiire of water l^tween 50® and 60° Fahr., since in this way the scale 
on any themiometer may be wmjmrwi with that on Joule’s. 

The difficulty of mxem to Joule’s thermometer, and the inherent difficulty 
of making an accurate determination of the equivalent, have limited the 

number of such comparisona 

The most serious attempts have been made with the very desirable object 
of determiiiiiig the ineehanical equivalent of a thermal unit, measured on 
the scale of pressures of gas at constant volumes, fii'st recognised by Joule 
as the nearest approximation to absolute temperature. 

The results of these comparisons have been various, all having apparently 
shown that Joule’s standard degree of temperature is less than the one- 
hundred-and-eightieth part between freezing and boiling points on the scale 
of pressure of gas at constant volume, the differences being from OT to I’O 
per cent. Joule himself contemplated comparing his thermometer with the 
scale of air pressures, but did uot do so. So that only indirect comparisons 
have been |x>ssible. 

Him, who was the first to follow Joule, in one of his researches introduced 
a methiHl of measuring the work done which afforded much greater facility 
for applying the work to the water than the falling weights used by Joule 
in his first determination, and this was adopted by Joule in his second 
determination. But notwithstanding the greater facilities enjoyed by sub¬ 
sequent observers, owing to the progress of physical appliances, the inherent 
difficulties remained. The losses from radiation and conduction could only 
be minimised by restricting the range of temperature, and this insured 
thermometric difficulties, particularly with the air thermometer, which, it 
seems, does not admit of very close reading. This, together with certain 
criticisms, of which some of the methods employed admit, appear to have 
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left it still an oj^n question what exact rise in the terii|it»mture in the smle 
of air pre^ures corresponds to the 772 fl.-llm 

2. The research, to the method and appliances for which this fmper 
relates, has l^en the result of the oceurreiice of circiiiiistences which offered 
an opf>ortiinity, such as might not again occur, of obtaining the iiieiusiire, in 
mechanical units, of the heat in water between the two phjsicmllj fixed 
points of tem;^imtiire to which all thermometriiml measurements are referred, 
and of thus placing the heat m defin^ in mechanical units, on the mine 
fcK>ting as the unit of heat as defined by teinj^rature, without the inter¬ 
vention of the intervals of which tle^nd on the relative ex|»nsions 

of different materials such as meroui^^ and gl^. 

It has been, &r as I am mnc^med, nndertoken with considerable 
hesitation, on account of the responsibility even in attempting such a deter¬ 
mination, and the harm to mience that might follow from further confusion 
owing to error in what, in spite of opportunities, must be the extremely 
difficult task of making such complex determinations within less than the 
thousandth part. These considerations, together with my inability to find 
the large amount of time necessary for making the observations, prevented 
an}^ attempt until July, 1894. At that time Mr W. H. Moorby offered to 
devote his time to the research, and so relieve me of all responsibility except 
that which attached to the method and the appliances: and having, from 
experience, the highest opinion of Mr Moorby’s qualifications for carrying 
out the very arduous research, there seemed to be no further excuse for 
delay, particularly as after seeing the appliance^ in the laboratoiy both Lord 
Kelvin and Dr Schuster expressed strongly their opinion as to the value of 
the research. 


The Opportunity for the Research. 

3. This consisted in the inclusion in the original equipment of the 
laboratory, in 1888, of the following appliances :— 

( 1 ) A set of special vertical triple-expansion steam-engines, with separate 
boiler, closed stoke-hole, and forced blast; these engines being specially 
arranged to give ready access to the shafts, 3 feet above the floor, and being 
capable of running at any speeds up to 400 revolutions per minute, and 
w^orking up to IOOh.-p. (Plate 1). 

(2) Three special hydraulic brake dynamometers, on separate shafts, 
between and in line with the engine shafts, with faced couplings, so that 
one brake shaft could be coupled with the shaft of each engine to w’ork its 
own shaft; or the brakes on the high-pressure and intermediate engines 
could be removed, and their shafts coupled by means of intermediate shafts, 
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m that all three eiigiaes worked on the brake connected with the low- 
pn»iiir€ engine. Tht«e brakes, which are shown (Plate 1 ), are separately 
cajmble absorbing any power up to a maximum of SO horse-power at 
ICMI revolutions, and increasing m the cube of the speed; so that a single 
brake* is eapible of afe^rbing the whole power of the engine at any speed 
ak>?e 1W re volutions a minute. 

The whole of the work is ateorbed by the agitation of the water contained 
in the brake, while the heat so generated is discharged by a stream of water 
through the brake, with no other functions than of affording the means of 
regiiktiiig, ifide|Mmdently, the temperature of the brake and the quantity 
cif wilier in the brake. The moment of resistance of the brake at any speed 
is a tleliiiite function of the quantity of water in the brake. And as, except 
for this moment, the unloaded brake is balanced on the shaft, the load being 
siis|»im 1«1 from a lever on the brake at 4 feet from the axis of the shaft, if 
the inoiiient of resistance of the brake exceeds the moment of the load, the 
lever rises, and mm mrmt By making the lever actuate the valve which 
regulates the discharge from the brake, and thus regulate the effluent 
streaifi, the qiiantifcj of water in the brake is continually regulated to that 
which is just sufficient to suspend the load with the lever horizontal, and a 
constant moment of resistance is maintained whatever may be the speed of 
the engines. 

(»]) Manchester town’s water, of a purity expressed by not more than 
3 grams of salts in a gallon, brought into the laboratory in a 4-inch main 
at town’s pressure (oO to 100 feet head), and distributed either direct from 
the main or at constoet pressure from a service tank 10 feet above the floor 

of the laboratory. 

(4) Two tanks, each capable of holding 60 tons of water, one in the 
tower, 116 feet above the floor, the other 15 feet below the floor, connected 
by 4-iiich rising and falling mains, each 500 feet long, passing in a chase 
under the flt>or. The rising main is in communication with a special 
cjiiadriiple centrifugal pump, 2 feet above the floor, capable of raising a 
ton a minute from the lower to the upper tank. (Shown in Plate 5.) Also 
a set of mercury balances, showing continuallj’ the levels of water in the 
two tanks, and the pressures in the rising, falling, and town’s mains. (Shown 
ill Plate 2 . 1 

io) A special c|uadruple vortex turbine, supplied from the falling main 
and discharging into the lower tank, capable of exerting 1 h.-p., and available 
for .steady speeds at all parts of the laboratory. (Shown in Plate 5.) 

(6) A supply of power to the laboratory by an engine and boiler, quite 
distinct from the experimental engine, and distributed by convenient shafting 
which is always running. (Shown in Plate 1.) 
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The Memuremmt of the IFori*. 

4 Of the appliances mentioned, the brake on the low-pressure engine 
is the centre of interest, m it was by this that the work wm mmmmi, as 

well as converted into heat. 

The existence of the appliances w^as largely due to the interest in educa¬ 
tional work taken by Mr William Mather, who, together with the other 
memtera of the firm of Mather and Plait, not only plMred at my 
the fecilities of their works, but, inspired the enthusi^m which alone 
rendered the execution of such novel and social work ^»ible. 

The development of the brake dynamometer, from ite intitxlucfcion bj 
Prony, h^ an interesting and important history, but into this it is not 
necessary to enter. The purpose of thc^ dynamometera is to afford con¬ 
tinuous frictional resistance, adapted to the power exerted by the prime 
mover in causing a shaft to revolve, and of a kind that is definitely me^ure- 
able. To fulfil the first of these conditions, the mean moment of resistance 
of the brake must just balance the mean moment of effort of the engine, 
and the means of escape of heat from the brake must be sufficient to allow 
all the heat generated to depart, without accumulating to an extent which 
may interfere with the action of the appliances. In the first brakes the 
resistance was obtained by the friction of blocks or straps pressed against 
a cylindrical wheel on the shaft, and, small powers being used, radiation 
and air-currents round the bi^ke were found sufficient to carry off the heat, 
but, when larger powers were used, these sources of escape failed to keep 
the temperatures down to practical limits, which necessitated the application 
of currents of water to carry off the heat. 

The measurement of the work was invariably accomplished by attaching 
the brake blocks, or straps, to a lever, or ami, so that the w'hole brake w’ould 
be free to revolve with the brake-wheel, except for the moment of the weight 
of the parts which, adjusted to the power of the engine, was kept in balance 
by the adjustment of the pressure of the blocks on the wheel. Then, since 
the work done is equal to the prcxluct of the mean moment of resistance, 
over the angle turned through, multiplied by the angle, if the resistance is 
constant over time, the moment of the brake, multiplied by the whole angle, 
measured the work done. 

It is however to be noticed that the assumption, that the time-mean of 
the moment on the brake is the same as would be the angle-mean of this 
moment, might involve an error of any extent, provided the resistance and 
the angular velocity varied in conjunction. And as steam engines invariably 
exert an effort, varying within the period of the revolution, while the friction 
and the pressure causing it are apt to respond to any variations of speed, it 
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is prolmMe that there hm been some en'or from this canse in all such 
mefisuremeiits, although not previously noticed 

Him appwrs to have been the firet to recognise that in a steady condition 
the resistant of fluid between the brake-wheel and the brake would answer 
insteMl of the a)lid friction, m that the mean time moment of effort exerted 
in turning a pyddle in a case, containing water, with bafflers, would be 
strictly measured by the mean time moment of the case. And although 
subject to the smme error from periodic motion as the friction brake, the 
Civility this fluid brake offered for cooling and regulating led to its simul¬ 
taneous adoption and development by several inventors, for measuring power 
—the late William Fronde, for the purpose of measuring the work of large 
engines, inventing that arrangement of paddle vanes and Wfflers which gives 
the high^t r^^istonce, regulating the resistence by thin sluices between 
the vanes and Imfflera, and always working with the (»se full of water. 

The brake under (x>nsideration differa from that of Mr Fronde in only 
one fundamenfed pirticular—^the provision by which a constemt pressure in 
the interior of the bndce k ^cured by the admission of the atmosphere to 
that pyrt of the brake where the dynami<»l effect of the water is to cause the 
low«t pr^ure—this s^mits of working the brakes with any quantity of 
water from nothing to full, and thus allows of the regulation of the re¬ 
sistence, by regulating the quantity of water in the brakes, without sluices. 

The d^ription of this brake has already been published, together with 
that of the engines*, but it will be convenient to give a short description. 

This brake consists primarily of (1) a brake wheel, 18 inches in diameter, 
fixed on the 4-inch brake shaft by set pins, so that it revolves with the shaft 
(Fi^. 2 and 3), and (2) a brake (or brake case) which encloses the wheel, the 
shaft pming through bushed openings in the case which it fits closely, so as 
to prevent undue leakage of water while leaving shaft and brake-wheel free 
to turn in the case, except for the slight friction of the shaft (Figs. 1, 2 
and 3). 

The outline of the axial section of the brake-wheel is that of a right 
cylinder, 4 inches thick. The cylinder is hollow—in fact, made of two discs 
w^hich fit together, forming an internal boss for attachment to the shaft, and 
also meet together at the periphery, forming a closed annular box, except for 
apertures to be further described (Fig. 3). In each of the outer disc faces of 
the wheel are 24 pockets, carefully formed, 4|- inches radial, and 1|- inches 
deep measured axially, but so inclined that the narrow partitions or vanes 
(I inch) are nearly semicircular discs inclined at 45° to the axis; the vane 
on one face being perpendicular to the vane on the opposite face (Fig. 2), 

* Triple Expansion Engines,” by Professor Osborne Reynolds, Minutes of Proceedings, Inst. 
C, E., ¥oL 119, 1S89, p. 18. (See Paper 56, page 336.) 
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The inleraal disc faces of the brake m far as the ^^kets are con- 
cemai, are the eiact co!mter|mrts of the dii^ of the wheel, except that 
there are 25 pcxjkets, so that the |Mrtitioiis in the case are in the same planes 
as the partitions meeting them in the wheel, there being gt, ioch clearance 

between the two faces. 



Fig. 1. 


The pairs of opposite pockets, when they come together, form nearly 
closed chambers, with their sections, parallel to the vanes, circular. In such 
spaces vortices in a plane inclined at 45“ to the axis of the shaft may exist, in 
which case the centrifugal pressure on the outside of each vortex will urge 
the case and the wheel in opposite directions inclined at 45“ to the direction 
of motion of the wheel, 'which wdll give a tangential stress over the disc 
faces of the wheel of l/V2 of the sum of these vortex pressures. The 
existence and maintenance of these vortices is insured by the radial 
centrifugal force of the 'water in the pockets in the w'heels owing to its 
motion. 

This is the late Mr W. Froude*s arrangement. But an essential feature 
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of the brake is the provision which insures the pressure of the atmosphere 
at the centre of the vortices, even when the pockets arc only partially 
filled. 



Fig. 2. 


The vortex pressure is greatest at the outsides of the vortices, which 
occurs all over the annular surfaces of the pockets, but the actual pressure 
im these surfaces is not determined solely by the vortex motion unless the 
state of pressure at the centre of the vortices is fixed, for the vortex motion 
only determines the difference between these pressures. To insure the 
constant pressure, and at the same time to allow of the pockets being 
only partially full—that is, to allow of hollow vortices with air cores at 
atmospheric pressure, it is necessary that there should be free access of 
air to the centres of the vortices, and as this access cannot be obtained 
through the water, which completely surrounds these centres, it is obtained 
by passages (1 inch diameter) within the metal of the guides, which lead to a 
coiiinion passage opening to the air on the top of the case (Figs. 2 and 3). 

To supply the brake with w^ater there are similar passages in the vanes of 
the wheel lejiding from the box cavity, which again receives water through 
ports w’hieh open opposite an annular recess in one of the disc faces of the 
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(ase into which the supply of water is led, bj means of a flexible mdiariibter 
pipe, from the supply regulating valve. 



The water on which work has been done leaves the vortex p<Kjkets by the 
clearance between the disc surfaces of the wheel and case, and enters the 
annular chamber between the outer periphery of the wheel and the cylindrical 
portion of the case, which is always full of water when the wheel is running, 
whence its escape is controlled by a valve in the bottom of the case, from 
which it passes to waste. 

By means of linkage connected with a fixed support and the brake case, 
an automatic adjustment of the inlet and outlet valves, according to the 
position of the lever, is secured without affecting the mean moment on 
the brake case. And this also affords means of adjusting the position of 
the lever. To admit of adjustment for w^ear, the shaft is coned over that 
portion which passes through the bushes, the bushes being similarly coned, 
and screw^ed into short sleeves on the casing, so that by unscrewing them the 
w’ear can be followed up and leakage prevented. 

The brake levers for carrying the load and balance w^eight, are such as to 
allow" the load to be suspended from a groove parallel to the shaft, at 4 feet 
from the shaft, by a carrier with a knife edge, the carrier and the weights 
each being adjusted to 25 lbs. (showui figs. 1 and 4). In addition to this 
load, a w’eight is suspended from a knife edge on the lever nearer the shaft, 
this weight being the piston of a dash-pot in w’hich it hangs freely, except 
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for tile vim.*inis resktatice of the oil. This weight being adjusted to exert a 
itioiiieiit of I Oil ft.-lbs., «aiKl again a tmveiling weight of 4B Ibs.^ is carried on 
the lever and mTirkecI bj a screw with | inch pteh, m that one turn changes 
the iiioineiit by 2 ft.-lba, while a w*ale on the lever shows the position. 
A shorter lever on the opptmite side of the case carries a weight of 74*6 lbs., 
which is to balance the lever and sliding weight when the limd is 

renicived. 


The Accuracy of the Brake. 

5. The principle of the^ hydraulic dynamometers is that when moment 

of inonieiitiiiii is intraduced into a fixed space without altering the moment 
ii iiioitieiiltiiii within that spice, the rate at which moment of momentum 
leaves the spat^e must ecpial the rate at which it entera. The brake-wheel 
imparts iiiomeiit of momentum to the water within the case, and the friction 
of the shiift iiii|mrts moment of momentum to the The water in the 

ciLse, when its monient of momentum is steady, imparts moment of momentum 
to the ease as fast as it receives it, and the time mean of the moment of the 
load is equal to the time mean of the moment of the effort of the shaft. 

This is not affected by water entering and leaving the case at equal rates, 
provided it enters and leaves radially. 

The coiiditiiiri of steadiness is, liow'ever, essential, in order that the 
moment of effort shall be at each instant equal to the moment of resistance 
on the case; any change in the moment of momentum of the w'ater in the 
ame l>eing the result of the difference of the moment of effort on the shaft 
and that of resistance on the case. 

The Time-Mea7i of the Moment of Effort 

6. When, however, the shaft is run over an interval of time, the mean 
liiomeiit of resistance on the case, less the difference of the moments of 
liiomentuiii of the water, at the end and beginning of the interval, divided 
by the time, is the time-mean moment of effort on the shaft. 

The possible limit of this error may be estimated when the maximum 
liioiiient of iiiomeiitum of the water is known as well as the minimum 
inoiiient of resistance, and the minimum interval of time. 

Ihus taking the limits to be SO lbs. of water, with radius of gyration 
U’66 foot, at 300 revolutions a minute (< 14), the interval of running 3600 
seconds, the moment ot the load 400 ft.-lbs., the limit of the time-mean of 
change of moment oi momentum of tlie water is 14/3600, and this divided 
by the mean moment of resistance gives as the limits of relative error, 
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jt 0*00001. This is supposing the "whole of the water to be at the 

beginning or end of the trial, while the actual difference iiefer aiiioimts to 
more than 2 or lbs., so that the limits do not excised 0*00<^0i, w'hich is 

neglected. 

The Angle-Mean of the Moment of E^ort on the Shaft 

7. As alimdj pointed ont in Art. 4, when both the angular velocity of, 
and the moment of effort on^ the shaft are subject t© iiictiiatioiis of 
the time-mean of the moment of effort may differ from the aijgle-meaiL This 
applies to all brakes, but in hydraulic brak«^ in which the r^isteuTO is 
proportional to the square of the s|^ed, although lagging by an unknown 
interval, it becomes possible to estimate the possible limits of this eiror 
when the limits of fluctuation of s|^«l are knoirn. 

Taking m the angular velocity of the shaft and the time-mean of the 
angular velocity, the extreme differences of speed, and a^uming the 


variation to be harmonic, 

o> = cm n {t — Ti)] . (1), 

ft)-= tog® -f ^ + 2a” cm n{t— Tj) + cos 2n {t — T)- .(2). 


Then to a second approximation, neglecting a®, if Ta is the interval of 
lagging in the resistance, and Jf the moment of resistance at the time t, 

M = |1 + 2a^cos n(t’-Tj — T^} 4- 2n. (f — Ti- T^)] ..-(3), 

wh ere is the time-mean of the moment of resistance. Also the rate at 

which work is done with uniform velocity, is of which the mean is 

i/gO)®, and is the rate of work as measured by the mean moment on the case, 
multiplied by the mean-angular velocity. 

To a second approximation the rate of work with varying speed is 
M(o = M^co^ [1 + 2a- cos u {t — Ti — T,) + cos 2/i {t — Tj — T^)] 

-f 02 COS n {t — Ti)].(4), 

and from this it appears that the mean rate of w’urk is 

(1 + O'* cos nTsh 

which shows that the relative error in taking this as i/©ciJ© is + a^ cos nTn. 
Thus the error arising from fluctuations in speed of 2a"o} is w'ithin the limits 
+ a\ when the resistance varies as the square of the speed, as in the hydraulic 
brakes. 

Where, as in the brake under consideration, there is an automatic adjust¬ 
ment, by which the quantity of water in the brakes is adjusted to the speed, 

39-2 
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si> im to maintain the niHistiiiice constant, tliere will be no error caused by 
such ^R'lciiml varialitiiis of s|>ecHl m result from changes in the boiler pressure, 
since tht! aiitoiimtie iidjiistiiienfc can keep pace with them. But it takes time 
for thti water to get in and out, and any variations, so rapid that, owing to 
the iiiertm of the brake case' with its load, their effect h^s been reversed 
lM.€ore the case h» mc^ved sufficiently to affect the water in the brake, will 
errors. 

Such cyclic variations «)f speed attend all motions derived from recipro- 
mliiig engines, and it is only these, and not the secular variations, that 

prepuce enrom 

The Variati^m in the Spe^ of Motatdm of the Steam-Engine, 

8. The cyclic variations all go through one or two complete periods in 
the time of revolution of the engine, and are approximately simple harmonic 

fimctioiis of the time. 

They arise from three distinct causes:— 

(1) The varying energy of motion of the reciprocating parts; 

(2) The varying moment of the effort of the steam pressures on the 

cnmks; 

(3) The effect of gravitation on the unbalanced parts in the engine. 

In the case of a simple vertical engine, unbalanced and working with 
moderate expansion, these variations of speed may be severally estimated 
when /, the moment of inertia of the revolving parts, r the half-stroke of the 
reciprocating parts, and W the weight of these parts are known, together 
with X the number of revolutions per minute, and U the 'work done per 
stroke. 

For, considering the variations as existing separately, we may assume 
that the angular motion would be steady but for the particular effect, thus: 

(1) The moment of effort on the crank being constant, and the resistance 
constant, and equal to the effort, the energy of motion of all the parts is 

constant. 

Putting ft) = 27r2\760, and i = ?•- Wjg, 

I’/ft)^ + ^ ico‘^ sin^ nt = G, 

where C is constant, f is the time since the axis of the crank-pin has crossed 
the axis of the cylinder and n is ft)o, the mean value of or 27riV^/60. 
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Whence neglecting i as compared with I, the extreme variation of w is 
approximately 

s 

whence 

01^ = 4. 

(2) In the same waj, considering the effect of the crank effort alone, 
with a m^erate exfmnsioii, the energy that has to and given out 

bj the revolving ^rts is about one-fonrfch f»rt of the work |^r stroke, and 

~ 117cos 2n (I - 7) = C, 

*W 

where kT, say - is the angle of the crank at which is a minimum. 


The extreme fluctuations in velocity are 

TI G)e 


2ci7®# = 


4 /ctj@- 


U 


a} — I 


(3) The effect of the weight of the reciprcxmting parte acting alone, 
causes a fluctuation on the revolving parts of 2r IF; thus approximately 


and 


i/ce)® - r IFCOS nt — (7, 


I. A 

{£> = (Do 11 + COS nt I, 


/ce)0‘ 


giving an extreme fluctuation on the angular velocity of 

IFr 

2as"ft)fl = 2 63t). 

The equation of velocity is thus approximately expressed by 

If U IFr 

1 + - Ti: cos Int + o r““^ 2 {nt — 4- 7 --% cos nt 

4 I SIcoq- Icof 

In the low-pressure engine used in these experiments, the values of the 
several quantities are, the units being linear feet, lb., seconds, 

7=126, f = 2-47, r=0'625, IF =200, rF=125, r=1650, 
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wlieiiec^, siibstitiitiiig 

^ + 6*CX)49 cm 2©^ 4- ^ f) ’ 

fixini tlii« the appmximatc! joint error can be found. But it is sufficient here 
to show that the individual errors are negligible. 

The first gives an error in the mean moment 
< ± 0*000024 

The second and third are inversely proportional to N\ If If is SOO, 

which is the lowest value, 

the second error is betm^een 

< ± 0*0000025 (Mai), 

The third 

< ± ommol (Mafy 

These are all negligible quantities, and, as the corresponding effects in 
the high-pn^ure and intermediate engines, owing to the cranks being set 
at angles of 60®, would only be to compensate those of the low-pressure 
engine, the greatest error would not exceed 

9. Besides the errors resulting from the terminal differences in the 
moment of momentum of the water and the fluctuations of speed in the 
engine, error in the measurement of the work may arise from imperfect 
balance of the bnike, from the frictional resistance of the automatic gear, 
from iiiiei|ual resistance in rising and falling of the piston of the dash-pot, 
and from the end oscillation of the brake. 


The Error of Balance of the Brake. 

Although, when the shaft is running, the brake levers are perfectly free 
between the stops, yielding to the slightest force even when carrying a load 
of 400 pounds in addition to the weight of the brake-case of over 300 pounds, 
yet, when the shaft is standing, it requires a moment of some 40 ft.-lbs. to 
move the lever in either direction, so that the balance can only be obtained 
as the difference of these moments, and this can only be obtained to about 
1 foot pound. But, it is to be noticed that as long as the distribution of 
weights is unaltered and the lever is in the same position, any error of 
balance, whatever might be its cause, would be the same for alf trials, no 
matter what might be the difference in the suspended load; so that, in taking 
the difference of the trials, the error would be eliminated, and, to insure 
this, the automatic adjustiiient was so arranged that, by a screw adjustment, 
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the lever could be raised or loivered without affecting the aiitoiiiatic acijijst- 
menfc of the valves (see 6g. 4*, p. 6011). Also an index was arranged adj^ic€“*iit 
to the end of the lever, to ^vliich it might be always iMijilstcMj (shown in 
Plates 2 and :l|. 


The Error of Bakime resultirng frotm Frictmm of the Autommtic Oeur. 

This had been a matter of ^lioiis «>ssideratioii in designing the brakes, 
for, although it was obviously i^^ible to so balance the |mrts of such gear 
that there should be no pre^iire, arising from the weight of this ^ar, 
against the fixed siipiKirt, it w^s not obvious that the friction of these valves 
and their gear would not allow of a steady resistance to motion being 
maintein^, that is, would not allow the brake to lean against the fixed 
support within the limits of friction. However, after careful consideration 
of various eontrivarices, I came to the conclusion that, if the gearing between 
the support and the valve were inelastic, the joints being an easy fit, the 
tremor of the shaft and the brake, when running, might be depended 
upon to release any frictional resistance in this gear: so that, after any 
change, the gear would rapidly return to equilibrium. This proved to be 
the case, even to an unexpected extent, as was shown by the freedom of all 
the pins. 

It was subsequently found by experiment that, even when the valves w^ere 
so tight that it required a moment of 30 ft.-lbs. on the brake to move the 
automatic gear alone, with the shaft standing, in either direction, when the 
shaft was running any tendency to lean upon the support in either direction 
was the result of imperfect balance in the gear: and that, by adjusting this 
balance to an extent which would not cause a moment on the brake of 
O’Ol ft.-Ib., the tendency of the brake to lean either in one direction or the 
other might be revei^d, showing that, with a load of 600 ft.-ibs., the relative 
limits of error are < ± O’OOOOlfi, and in the difference of the trials would be 
zero. 


The IFo?'!* done in the Brake End Piai/ in the Shaft. 

The clearance in the brake-ease would allow of nearly ^Vinch end play 
along the shaft; and when the brake is running, owing to the slight end 
play of the engine-shaft, there is at times a slight backwards-aiid-forwards 
movement, in the period of the engine, of the brake-case on the shaft, but 
not more than the 64th of an inch at the greatest. This emi play, when it 
existed at 300 revolutions and T200 ft.-lbs. load, could always be prevented 
by an end pressure on the case of < 50 lbs. Hence the limit of work done 
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on the bmke is < 2 x 50/12 x 64= 0*13 ft.-lb., which, compared with the 
work in one revolution with a load of 1200 ft.-lba, is 

O-lS/1200 X 27r = 0*000017. 

This would be the limit if the error is proportional to the load, while if 
constent, the error on the difference of two trials would be zero; so that the 
relative error is lem than 

+ 0*000017. 

The Error from the Daeh-Pot. 

Since the piston is suspended freely in the oil-cylinder, and the resistance 
of the oil is viscous and expremed by fivs/a, where /i is the coefficient of 
vis^ity, V the velocity of the piston, s the area of surface, and a the 
distance between the surface, the total resistance is thus /ta/a multiplied by 
the total displacement (which never exceeds 0*1 ft.) divide by the time 
(3600 ^»nds). This is infinit^imal. Besides which, with 1200 or 600 ft.-ll^. 
l«d at SIX) revolutions, the lever remains j^rceptihly steady, there being no 
verti»l vibration per^ptible to the finger on the lever. Hence, m long 
there are no c^illations, the limit of error from the dash-pot, if any, is ira- 
^rceptibly small. 

The only circumstances under which the lever oscillates is when the 
water flowing through is less than about 4 lbs. a minute; then a slow oscilla¬ 
tion appeare, the lever moving some half-inch, which causes the automatic 
gear to lean on the fixed support, and may cause a small error. 

The Development of the Thermal Measurements. 

The appliances were originally designed, in 1887, solely for the purpose 
of the study of the action of steam in the engines, and certain problems in 
hydraulics and dynainometry, without any intention of their being used for 
the purpose of measuring the heat equivalent of the work absorbed, but 

lather the other way. 

It was, of course, obvious that, iis the primary purpose of the brakes was 
to affoRl accurate measurement of the work spent in heating w^ater, it \vas 
only necc^ssary to measure the change of temperature of the water between 
entering and leaving the brake, as well as its (piantity, to obtain an approxi¬ 
mate estimate of the heat er|uivalent of the work done. But the recognition 
of the extreme difficulty of obtaining any first-hand assurance as to the 
accuracy of scales of theruiometers, and the fear of creating erroneous 
iiiipressioiis as to the value of the equivalent, made me reluctant to allow 
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such determinations. For tliis reason, m well as to avoid complicating the 
brake, in the first instance I made no provision for the intnxliiction of ther¬ 
mometer, as may be ^n in Plate 1 . 

But, after the engines and brake had been in use for two years, and hiMl 
been found to possess attributes in steadiness of rarining, delicacy of adjust¬ 
ment and balance, beyond what I had dared to expect, and |mrticiilarly in 
being able to work with an aliniMt atM>l«tely steady supply of water 
between steady tem|»ratures, and the »Me tem|Mratiires for different 
powera, arising either from differences of or differenws of lo«l, 

I rmlized that by working with the same thermometeis on the mme parts of 
their scales, and with the same limds and temperatures at different s^eds, 
since the relative error of Mance would be the mme, if the Riirronodiiig 
temperatures were the same, the difference of two trials would afford the 
means of determining the Icm of heat by radiation, and, this bcdng determined, 
the difference of two trials made at the same temperatures as the previous 
trials, and both at the same speeds, but with different loads, would affonl 
data for determining the error of balance without intro^liicing the value of 
the equivalent or the use of the scales of the thermometers, except to identify 
equal temperatures. 

I then yielded to the very general wish on the part of those who worked 
in the laboratory, and added such provision to the brake on the low-pressure 
engine as would admit of the measurement of the heat carried a’way by the 
effluent water, hut only for the porpc^ of verifjdng the accuracy of balance 
as determined by mechanical means. 


The Thermal Verification of the Balance of the Brakes. 

10. The desirability of such independent determination of the biilaiice 
arose in the first instance from the eirciimstanees already described (Art-. 9), 
viz., that the statical balance could only be determined to 1 ft.-lb., w'hile the 
absence of effect from the friction of the automatic gear, &'c., was only 
arrived at by somewhat complicated considerations. 

The supply of water to the brake came from the service tank, 10 feet 
above the floor, and 7 feet above the shaft, the tank being supplied direct 
from the town main, and regulated by a ball-cock. The pipe from the tank 
pas.ses beneath the concrete floor to a point conveniently close to the brake, 
whence a branch, in which is a hand-cock, rises vertically to a height of 
4 feet above the floor, at which height is the automatic inlet valve, and from 
this the pipe is bent over, so that its mouth is dirc^ctly over the inlet opening 
into the brake, with, which the pipe is connected by a flexible indiarubber 
tube. 
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The first provision made for measuring the temperature of the entering 
water was an opening in the bend of the pipe over the 
inlet valve, with a vertical |-inch brass tube soldered in, 
about 4 inches long This admitted of an indiarubber 
a>rk, thrcmgh the centre of which a thermometer was 
|m«secl into the pipe, as shown in Fig. 5. This was after¬ 
ward replaced by a glass thermometer chamber, as shown 
in Plate 

To measure the temperature of the water leaving the 
bmke it was necessary, by means of a pipe fixed to the 
mouth of the outlet valve, to bring the effluent water 
above the balancing lever of the brake, and to one side 
of it. This pipe was arranged so as to admit the intro¬ 
duction of a vertical thermometer into the ascending pipe, 
much in the way as the other. In the first instance, 
the extension ^^age and the thermometer were all rigidly atteched to the 
bmke, and moved with it, which entailed a re-balanc» of the brake. Sub¬ 
sequently another anmngement was m.aMie. The thermometers used were 
divide! to one-fifth of a degree Fahrenheit; they were both immersed 
in the fiowing water to within a few degrees of the top of the mercury. 
They were compared at etpial temperature, but otherwise subjected to no 
tests for aeciimcy of scale. 

In making the experiments the link connecting the inlet valve with the 
automatic gear was removed atnl the valve was set open, the supply being 
adjusted by the hand-cock below. The head on the inlet being constant, 
when the cock was set the flow was practically steady. Tlie quantity of 
w’^ater in the brake then depended on the outlet valve, which, with the 
exception of a little trouble at starting and stopping, soon overcome, kept 
the brake lever sternly. 

To catch the water after leaving the outflow thermometer, the extension 
pi|>e turned horizontally over the lever and then turned downwards into a 
basin, the lip of which was above the mouth of the pipe, and from the basin 
flowed in a short trough, from which it \vas caught in buckets. In these 
it was takoii to the scales and carefully weighed. This was a primitive 
arraiigeiiient, and required several assistants, but was found capable of 
considerable accuracy up to about 40 lbs. a minute. 

In iiiakiiig thc'Se experiments the engines were kept running at nearly 
constant speed by keeping constant pressure in the boiler. The speed being 
indicated on the speed gauge as well as recorded on the counter. 

The water entering the brake, coming, as it did., from the town’s main, 
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at nearly constant temperature l^tween 40" and SO'' Fahr., «?cordiiig to 
the time of the year, and varying less than degrc^e throughout seveml 

trials. 

The rise of temperature was adjusted by the tjiiaritity of w&ter adniitted, 
according to the work, so that the final temperatures as well as the initial 
were as nearly as jK^ible the same in the different trials. 

This rise was such m admit^d of the tem^ralere of the brake being the 
Mnne as that of the labomtor}^ which wald always te adjnstol to atoiit 
70^ Fahr., m that the rise was from 25 to SC) de^*em This^ with ^ lbs. a 

minute, r 0 C|iiir«i from 25 to 30 H.-F. 

Before commencing the actual trial everything was iMljiisted, and the 
engines running with steady load and steady speed until the thermometer 
showed the heat to be steady at the desired temperature, then, at a signal, 
the counter was put in and the water caught, each of the theniiometere, 
and one giving the temperature of the laboratory, being then read at 
minute intervals over 15 or 30 minutes, when, on a signal, the counter was 
removed and also the last bucket. 

The results of these teste were very consistent, within alK)iit 0*3 |:^r ceiit. 
which was within the limits of accuracy then aimed at. 

Trials with equal Icmds and different speeds showed that the loas by 
radiation was very small, while those at the same speed with different loads 
show'ed the balance was within the limits determined by mechanical tests. 

In these trials the only correction was that for the lubricating water 
which escaped from the brake bushes. This was caught at each bearing, 
and the temperature taken so that the heat might be added, this being 
seldom more than 3 per cent. It may also be noticed that in these trials 
the heat lost or gained by conduction to or from the shaft Wiis included in 
the radiation. As the brake is on an overhanging shaft which extends no 
farther than the outer bush of the brake ease (Plate 11, the only eondiietion 
is on the side at which the shaft is continuous, where the brake bush is only 
some 4 inches from the brass of the .shaft bearing. As the temperature of 
the brake on this side, which is opposite to that at which the cold water 
enters, was kept by the lubricating water at the tem|>eratiire at which the 
water left the brake, and this was at the temperature of the laboratory, there 
w’ould be no cause of conduction unless the friction of the shaft in its bearing 
caused its temperature to rise above that of the laboratory. When the 
lubrication was good this was small, although on one or two occasions it 
made itself felt. 
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The Idea of Maising the Temperature from 32 to 212. 

11. The^ tests became an annual exercise in the laboratory, and a veiy 
instructive exercise. But, m the subject—the value of the equivalent—was 
attracting much attention, the desire to obtain measures of it from these 
trials, by thc»€ engiiged in them, resulted in Mr T. E. Stanton, M.Sc., then 
Senior Demcmstrator, effecting, for his own satisfaction, a comparison of the 
scales of the thermometers used in the experiments with a thermometer 

in the Physical Laboratory, w^hich had been compared with the air 
thermometer, and introduced these corrections into the results of the trials, 
which 80 ^ve values very close to what might be expected. I could not see 
however that determinations made with thermometers so corrected could 
have any intrinsic value, but, m the matter was exciting great interest in 
the laboratory, I carefully considered the conditions which would be necessary 
in order to render the great Civilities, which this brake was thus seen to 
afford, available for an independent deteminatioo. 

The institution of an air thermometer was c»reftilly considered and 
reject^ But it cvcurred to me that it might be po^ible to avoid the 
intrcKluction of smles of the thermometers, just as before, and yet obtain 
the result. If it could be so arranged that the water should enter the 
brake at the temperatui-e of melting ice and leave it at the temperature 
of water boiling under the standard pressure, all that would be required 
of the themiometers would be the identification of these temperatures. At 
first the difficulties appeared to be very formidable. But on trying, by 
gradually rc^strieting the supply of water to the brake when it was absorbing 
Slime 60 h.-p., and finding that it ran quite steadily with its automatic 
jidjustmeiit till the tempemture of the effluent water was within 3° or 4° of 
212* Fahr., I further considered the matter and formed preliminary designs 
for what seemed the most essential appliances to meet the altered circum¬ 
stances. 

These involved— 

(1) An artificial atmosphere, or a means of maintaining a steady 
air pressure in the air passages of the brake of something like 
one-third of an atmosphere above that of the atmosphere. 

(2| A circulating pump and water cooler, by which the entering 
water (some 30 lbs. a minute) could be forced through the 
cooler and into the brake, at a temperature of 32°, having 
been cooled by ice from the temperature of the town main. 

(3) A condenser by which the effluent water leaving the brake at 
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212 ° Fahr. might down to atiiKJspherie teiiipenitiire 

before being diiiMjharg^ into the atiii€>sphere and weighed. 

(4) Such alteration in the maimer of s«pp>rtiiig the brake on the 

shaft as would prevent excess of leakage from the bushes in 
consequence of the greater pressure of the air in the brake, 
since not only would the leaks be increased, but when the rise 
of temi^rature of the water increased to IHO", the quantity 
for any power would l» diminish^ to one-sixth part of what 
it would be for SO®, m that any Itmkage would lave six times 
the relative importance. 

(5) Some mmns which would sffoiti assurance of the elimination of 

the radiation and conduction, as, with a rise of 140° Fahr. 
above that of the lateratory, these would probably ainoimt to 
two or three per cent, of the total heat. 

(6) Scales for greater facility and accuracy in weighing the water, 

with a switch actuated by the counter. 

(7) A pressure gauge or barometer, by which the standard pressure 

for the boiling point might be readily determined at 3° or 
4>° Fahr. above and below the boiling point, so as to admit 
of the imdy and frequent correction of the thermometers used 
for identifying the temperature of the effluent water. 

(8) Some means of determining the terminal differences of tem¬ 

perature and quantity of water in the brake, which would be 
relatively six times larger with a rise of 180° than with 30°. 


The Special Appliames and Preliminaries of the Research, 

12 . Having convinced myself by preliminary designs, not only of the 
practicability of the appliances, but also of the possibility of their inclusion 
in this already much occupied space adjacent to the brake, there still 
remained much to be done in the way of experimental investigation to 
obtain data from which the requisite proportions of these appliances could 
be determined, and these preliminary investigations were not commenced 
till the summer of 1894, w^hen Mr Moorby undertook to devote himself to 
the research. 


Weighing Machine and Tank. 

13. The first step consisted in obtaining a somewhat special table 
weighing machine (Plates 2 to 4), having two rider weights on independent 
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one divided to UK) lbs. from 0 to 2200, the other to 1 lb. from 0 to 
ItlO. Also a galvanized iron tank, 5' x 2'9'' x 2'9", capjible of holding above 
one Uai of waiter, with a 4“inch screw valve at the Ix^ttom, opening inwards 
by a handle ailxive the top of the tank, the top of the tank being covered 
with eim#iiily fitted, but separate, |-inch pine boards, previously steeped 
in melted {Miraffin-wax, to prevent adhesion or absorption of water. This 
iiiachiiie and tank, which is a large affair, was placed in the only position 
available, op|Kisite the end of the shaft and behind the standing pipes for 
supplying the condensing water to the engine, thus leaving the passage 
lietween these pipes and the end of the shaft open, an important matter, 
m this passage was the only place from which the observations on the 
brakes could be made. This entailed the carrying the outflow from the 
brake over the passage, about 6 feet 6 inches from the floor. 

Dedgn of the Outflow, 

14. This extension of the pipe further enteil^ the necmity of making 
this pipe a fixture, and wnnecting it with the outlet below the automatic 
ax^k by a wire-bound flexible indiarubber pi|^, so to prevent any 

moment on the brake. (See Fig. 6.) 



The Thermometei' Chambers. 

15. A glass chamber for the outflow thermometer was introduced as 
shown (Fig. 6), and another for the inlet, somew^hat similar. These were 
arranged so that the bulbs of the thermometers Avere down in the full 
current while the scale was in the glass tube, through which a portion of 
the w’^ater w^as allow’ed to flow, that from the inlet thermometer being con- 
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ducted away to waste, while that from the outlet was eoudticteiJ iKiek 
into the outflow pipe. In this way, not only the bulks of the themioiiieterK, 
but the entire thermometers were immen^d in the flomung water. 

The Tmo-wai/ Steiich. 

16. A switch, m shown in Plate 3, was also constnicted for.diverting 
suddenly the stimm of effluent water ftom waste to the tank, or rice mmA, 
without exposing the strmm for more than an inch, and without any splash¬ 
ing or uncertointj. 


Ej^erimm in MaMmg ObsermtimM, 

17. When these arrangements 'were completed, and 'whilst the other 
appliances were progressing, Mr Moorby commenced a series of ex|^riiiieiite 
similar to those 'which had been previously made, using the mater from the 
tank at the temperature of the to'wn's water, and raising it to temperatures 
which were successively increased. This 'W'as with a view of testing the 
improved facilities, and also of gaining experience and facility in making 
and recording the ol^rvations. 

The engines and brakes were occupied two or three times a week in 
the ordinary work of the laboratory, so that there were only one or two 
days a week available for these exi^riments, and every opportunity was 
valuable. 


The Design of the Condenser. 

18. At the same time he made experiments to determine the necessary 
length of pipe in order that the water flowing along it at the rate of 20 lbs. 
a minute would be cooled from 212" to 70", when the pipe was jacketed by 
a stream of town’s water at 50" Fahr.: by the result of which experiments 
the condenser in which the effluent water is cooled to 75" was designed 
(Plates 2 to 5). 


Design of the Ice-Cooler. 

19. To cool the water to 32", or as near as practicable, I had, on account 
of the danger of some ice being carried through with the water if the ice were 
once put into the water, decided to pass the 'water through a long coil of 
ordinary water piping, immersed in water, towards the top of a tank with ice 
under the coil, and from experiments made by Mr Moorby, I decided on the 
coil and arrangenients shown. The coil consists of g-ineh coiiipi^sition pipe, 
200 feet long, the tank being 2 feet 6 inches 'wide and deep and 4 feet long, the 
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coil l>eitig pliice<i near the surface of the water on a shelf, with a wire netted 
s|»ce at the end for the introduction of the ice, which is pushed down 
under the shelf, and with a paddle which is kept in continual motion by 



a «x»rd from the line shaft, thus inuring a rapid circulation of the water. 
The teak is wnstmctoi of 1-inch pine mturated with paraffin wax, in 

preference to a metal tank. 

In this design account had to be taken of the requisite head of water 
Decenary to force some 20 lbs. a minute through the coil. It ’was estimated 
that this would require some 30 lbs. on the square inch, which, together 
with the 5 lbs. excess of pressure in the brake above the atmosphere, and a 
margin of some 25 lbs. in order to secure steadiness of flow, made a total of 
60 lbs. on the square inch, or 122 feet of head. 


The Ch'cidating Pump, 

20 . It was essential that this head should be approximately steady, and 
under control during the trials, also that the water should be drawn as 
directly as possible from the town’s mains, in order to secure both the low 
temperature and great purity of this watei\ This precluded the direct use 
of the 'water from the large tank in the tower, which would otherwise have 
just afforded this head. It also precluded the use of such head as there 
might be in the town s mains, as this was insufficient and continually varying, 
so that some special means of inqiarting the steady head to the water after 
drawing it from the mains was necessary. This involved pumping the 
water through the ice-cooler and brake. It might be done by pumping it 
from the service tank in the laboratory into an accumulator under a constant 
load, or by passing the water through a centrifugal pump, running at a steady 
speed, on its way to the brake. 
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The facilities in the la^mtorj decided this question. There already 
existed the quadruple cortex turbine, with four three-iiieh wheels in series, 
worked from the water in the tower, %f hich would work steadily iip to 1 h.-p., 
in a pwition which would convenient for driving a eentrifiigal pump in 
the in-circuit of the pipe leading to the brake; I iilso hiiil a c|iiintiiple 
centrifugal pump with five l|-inch wheels in series which wm adapted to 
the purp<»e. It was decided, therefore, to le«l the water fr<3in the siirfiice 
tank, 9 f^t alK)ve the fioor. into the «|iiiiituple piiitip, driven by the turbine 
under a wnstant and c»ntrollable head, » that the heiwi would raised to 
the required amount. Then, to lead the %vater thmiigli the iwdiiig mils to 
a pre&iure gauge cloa3 to the bmke, and thence through a regulating valve 
into the pM«age, with the themifinieter, leailing into the bnike. (See Plates 4 
and 5.) 


The Outlet from the Oondemer. 

21. In order ti) prevent the formation of steam, owing to the presence 
of air in the water, before it had passed the outlet theniiometer, it was 
necessary to maintain a certain pressure in the effluent water as it passed 
the bulb of this thermometer. At first it was thought that a head of 
5 or 6 feet would suffice. In order to secure this, the level of the con¬ 
denser being some S feet above the bulb, the pipe leading from the condenser 
was carried up vertically about 3 feet higher, then turned over and led down 
again to an oiifice immediately over the switch, while from the top of tiie 
bend a vertical branch extended upuards about S feet, with its mouth open, 
to the air. This was subse:|uently raised. (See Plate 2.) 


PreUmimiry Experiments at 212 under Pressure. 

22. The preliminary investigations and the constmctiori of the appliances 
so far described were not completed till May, lh95. It then became possible 
to make some experiments as to the working of the brake under pressure and 
at high tempeniture, so as to obtain guidance as to the artificial atmosphere 
and means of controlling the leakages at the bearings. From these experi¬ 
ments two things came out clearly. It Wcis found that ai! that was necessary 
for an artificial atmosphere was to connect the outlet of the air passage on 
the top of the brake by means of a flexible indiarubber pipe capable of 
bearing the pressure to a vessel of very moderate capacity. 

The Artificial Atmosphere. 

23. A tin can, holding about 3 gallons, with the bottom and top coned 
upwards, and strong enough to stand the full pressure of 60 pounds, was 

40 


O. R. II. 
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adopts The air connection with the can was at the top, at which there 
were also two side openings, one with a cock, to admit of air being pumped 
into the can, and the other with a fine screw stop for allowing a slow and 



Fig. 8. 


definite escape of air. An opening at the bottom, with a cock for drawing off 
water, was also provided. For forcing the air in, a syringe for inflating 
bicycle tyres was used in the first instance and proved ample; in fact, when 
once the pressure was raised, the small amount of air released from the 
water was more than sufficient to maintain the pressure, so that it was 
continually allowed to escape. 


The Stujffing-hox and Gap to prevent Leakage. 

24. The thing that was revealed by the experiments at high tempera¬ 
tures, was that the leakage of water at the coned bushes of the brake was 
so much increased by the pressure within the brake, that even when these 
bushes were adjusted to run, as close as was practicable, on the cones of the 
shaft, this leakage was very considerable, so that some other method of 
controlling this escape became necessary. 

this matter threatened to present great difficulties. It was apparently 
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impossible to close io the bushes with sliilieg-boxes and stop the leakage 
altogether, ^ that would pre^^eiit the liibrimtioii of the shaft, and, a|»rt 
from this, would cause the teiii|Mratiire on the shaft side of the bmke to 
rise to the tempemtore of the brake, 212^ Fahr., which woiilcl «ia«? a laige 
escape of heat along the shaft. Bt^siiies this, the iidaptatioii of stuffing- 
boxes to the existing brake pre«fited such diftieiiltic^s that it aiiiiost seeiiicnl 
as though it would be necesmrj to ha¥e a new brake, which, besides the 
delay, would entail an addition of some £2W to the excuses, which were 
otherwise werj mnsidemble. 



To avoid this I determined to try a stuffing-box on the shaft side, 
constructed in halves to be bolted together on the shaft, and then sweated 
into one, this stuffing-box to screw* on to the exposed screw* of the bush, and 
make a joint against the lock ring: then to open a passcige through the box 
inside the packing-ring, wuth a tap to control the escape of water, and at 
the other end to screw a cap on to the bush, entirely inclosing the end of the 
shaft, w’ith an aperture and a tap to regulate the water, also a small stuffing- 
box in the c<ip, to allow of a spindle for connecting the shaft with the 
counter. 

These entailed very difficult and exceptional work, but wrere beautifully 
executed by Mr Foster, in the laboratory (Fig. 9). 

However, the result w*as very doubtful, as the water ilow’ing from the 
brake through the aperture in the stuffing-box not only raised the tempera¬ 
ture of the shaft, but was itself of uncertain temperature. 


40—-2 
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It was ill July, 1895, that this experience was obtained, and for a time 
the success of the research seemed doubtful. During the vacation, however, 
ail idea occurrml to me which at once promised to do away with the whole 
difficulty. 


The Gmling and Lubricating of the Bushes. 

25. This idea consisted of what seemed to be a practicable plan of 
forcing a relatively small, but sufficient portion of the ice-cold water into 
the brake through each of the bearings, the quantities being strictly under 

control. 

That this plan should not have presented itself as soon as the addition of 
the stuffing-box and the (»p were contemplated, becomes intelligible when 
it is remembered that the main object in the invention of this brake had 
been to secure a constant pressure in the air space within the vortices, so 
that by admitting the water through passages in the vanes directly into this 
air s^ee a constant resistance, whether that of the atmosphere, or artificial 
atinmphere, on the entering water would be secured, and that the po^ibility 
of maintaining an even flow through the brake, so essential to any success 
in the r^s^rch, depended entirely on the realization of this constant resist¬ 
ance. Except the inlet passage, the interior of the wheel, and the air space 
in the vortices, all the spaces in the brake and brake-cirse are under the full 
vortex pressure, excepting where, as in the bush on the closed side of the 
brake, and that between the solid disc faces on the inlet side, the pressure 
is relaxed by the escape of the water. This vortex pressure depends on the 
load on the brake, and may be anything up to 25 pounds on the square inch 
greater than that in the air cores. It thus seemed like starting de novo to 
interfere with this arrangement; and it Wcxs only when one came to realize 
that tlie possibility of preventing all leakage by the introduction of the 
stuffing-box and the cap had rendered it possible, by controlled subsidiary 
supplies under pressure, to reverse the flow of the lubricating water, and 
so to do away with leakage, and not only to secure lubrication, but also 
to cool the bushes, and then only after considering the amounts of water 
required, and the provision in the way of pumping appliances, separate 
supplies of water and thermometers, &c., that the altered facilities afforded 
by the circulating pomp came to be recognized. 


The Bg-chanfiels and Regulator admitting Cooled Water to the Bushes. 

26. Since the main supply must enter, as before, at the same pressure 
as the air within the vortices, while, in order to reverse the flow through the 
bushes, that entering the cap must enter at a little, but only a little, above 
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that of the air within^ while that entering on the brake side of the |Mcking- 
ring in the stnflSng-box must enter at any pre&siire iip to 20 lbs., iii^ording 
to the l<md, above that of the air within, it was clear that there must be 
three supplies of water at different pre^sur^ under ^parate control; and it 
was equally clear that these supplies most all be at the sfime tempemtiire. 

Fortunately, the arrangements alre^y made for the new supply afforded 
ready means of securing th^ c»nditio]^, m, in older to insure steadiness in 
the supply through the regulating valve, it had l^a provide, in armnging 
the pump, that there should be an ex€^m of 2011®. on the inch al^ve 

that nece^uy to force the maximum water through the mil Mid to overeome 
the air pressure in the brake; also, m the regulating OKsk wm only an inch 
or two from the thermometer chainl^r, the water would be subject to little 
hmting by radiation after leaving the cock, while the effect of radiation to 
the by channels would be of smondary im|K>rtaiim, m it is eliminated with 
the r^t of the radiation in the difference of the trials. 

It thus became pmsible, by leading cmled water through two short by¬ 
branches, with separate regulators, from the supply pipe, before ^wssing the 
main regulator respectively into the aperture through the stuffing-box on 
the inside of packing-ring, and into the cap on the inlet end, to secure 
controlled inflows of ice-cold water between each of the bushes and the 
shaft, and so to adjust the temperature of the bearing and insure lubrication 
of the shaft (Fig. 9). 

In order to render such inflows steady and constant, it desirable that 
the pressures before passing the regulator should be kept at a considerable 
and constant quantity above the vortex pressure in the brakes. 

From the first preliminary trials made with the branches it appear^ 
that the turbine and pump were capable of supplying sufficient pre^ure 
for this, so that the only additions necessary were the branches. These 
were made of ^-inch brass pipe from the main pipe from the cooler as far 
as the branch regulators, and thence continued by i-inch indianibber vacuum 
tube f inch outside wrapped with tape. The branch regulators have cocks, 
with provision for fine adjustment, so that the very small quantities which 
passed might be definitely regulated to great nicety (Plate 3). With these 
it was found practicable to maintain the temperature of the bushes from 
an}i;hing a few degrees above 32 to any required temperature. 

It is to be noticed that the work done by pressure over and above the 
pressure pa in the inlet thermometer chamber, is that due to the difierence 
between the pressure in the main pipe before passing the regulators and 
through whichever passage the water enters. And since in that water which 
passes into the thermometer chamber through the mai!i regulator this Wi>rk 
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lii^ been converted into heat^ and is measured as entering heat by the inlet 
theriiionieter* the assumption that the water through the branches enters 
at the pressure pn, and the temperature given by the inlet thermometer, 
involves no other error than that resulting from mdiation, which is constant 
for all trials, and is eliminated in the diflference. 


The Regulation of the Temperature of the Bushes. 

27. In the preliminary trials this temperature was only ascertained by 
touch, and regulated so as to be as nearly as possible that of the laboratory, 
the branch cocks being set with a definite opening, and the excess of pressure 
maintained as nearly as possible constant, a plan which was found to give 
consisteot results. But it also appeared that in order to maintain the same 
temperature in the stuflSng-box for the large and small trials with the same 
prepare in the main pipe, it nece^ary to open the branch cock wider in 
the large triala This to be expected from the greater vortex pressure 
in the large trials. And as owing to the greater resistance of the cooler 
in the large trials there wm difficulty in mainteining a great excess of 
pr^iire over the vortex pressure, it was decided to run both large and 
small trials with the same setting of the cock, and the same head in the 
c<K)iing pipe, keeping a record until some means was obtained of estimating 
the compamtive slopes of temperature in the shaft in the large and small 
trials. 

The Measurement of the Comparative Slopes of Temperature in the Shaft. 

28. The desirability of some more definite knowledge of the slope of 
temperature in the shaft between the brass of the nearest shaft bearing and 
the stuffing-box was strongly felt, but it was not at first apparent how this 
might be done, the shaft being 4 inches in diameter, and the gap between 
the end of the stuffing-box and the brass of the bearing being only 3 inches. 

However, as it became more evident, with the branch cocks set at a 
constant opening and the same pressures in the supply pipe, that the 
temperatures in the stuffing-box were greater in the large than in the 
small trials, and that a small difference in the adjustment of the branch 
cock to the stuffing-box affected the apparent loss of heat to the extent 
of some OT or 0*2 per cent, of the total heat, I determined to try and 
obtain some definite evidence of the relative slopes of temperature in the 
two trials, by measuring the relative temperatures of the brass and the 
stuffing-box as lar as was practicable. For this purpose, I had thick brass 
tubes, radiating outwards, sweated on to the end of the stuffing-box, to 
hold thermometers. Two such tubes were necessary on account of the 
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screwing-up of the box, which had to be done whenever it be^n to leak; 
and although this was not done during a trial, one tube would «>iiietiiiies 
face downwards, which was inconvenient. In a similar manner two tu^ 
were attached, one to the top and one to the bottom brass of the beariEg, 
holes being bored into the brass and the tubes a^rewetl in. Th<^ tubes 
are shown in fTig. 9. 

In this way, with a thermometer in one of the tubes on the stuffiiig-lxix 
and one in ^ch of the tubes on the lairing, although the thermometers 
might not give the actual temperature of anything in |»rticular, still the 
st^uiine® of the conditions of the brake warmnted the conclusion that the 
difference in the readings of the theraiometere would serve to identify 
similar conditions as to slope of temj^rakire, and this tem«I out to ^ 
the <mse. 

These thermometers threw a IIocmI of light on to conditions which hswl 
before been hardly perceptible. Thus, after reading the thermometer during 
three large trials and three small trials, with the cocks ^t as before without 
having been displaced, and with the same pre^ures, it was found that the 
mean of the three large trials indicated 13° Fahr. greater slope from the 
stuffing-box to the brass than that indicated by the mean of the three small 
triala 


The Comtants amd LimiU of Ermr of Gomdiwtiofi. 

29. It thence became pc^ible in the sub^uent trials, by adjusting the 
cocks, to bring about a mean condition in which the mean slope in the large 
trials was the same as that in the small, and by comparing the mean resulte 
of those trials in which the difference of slop^ had been in one direction 
with the mean of those in which it had been in the oppc^ite, to obtain a 
constant expressing the quantity of heat lost for each degree of the recordai 
slope. 

These thermometers, read to V Fahr. 7 times during the trial of each 
sort, would give a limit of error of the f of a degree, which, taking 12 thermal 
units per hour as the loss per degree, would give as limit of relative error 
on 100,000 thermal units of, on one trial, 

0*00002, 

and these being casual, w’hen taken over 40 trials would be less than a 
millionth- 


The Hand-Brake for Regulating the Speed of the Engines. 

30. Although it had been found possible to maintain the speed of the 
engine constant within 2 or 3 per cent, when the engines were working 
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with a coiisidemble margin of pressure in fche boiler, by maintaining the 
pressure in the boiler constant, the care and attention rec|uired on the part 
of Mr J. Hall, who had charge of the engine, became excessive when the 
engines were indicating over 80 particularly as he could not be 

attending to the fire and lubrication, and at the same time watching the 
speed indicator. To meet this difficulty, as there is no known automatic 
gov€!rnor which will regulate an engine working against a resistance which 
is iiide|>eiident of the speeii, without fluctuations, I arranged a hand-brake 
on the rope pulley, 3 feet in diameter, on the brake shaft, to be applied by 
one of the assistants in the laboratory during the trial. The amount of 
power to be absorbed by this being less than 2 H.-P. at the most, a |-inch 
cotton rope, with one end fast, passed round in one of the grooves of the 
pulley, the other end being attached to a spring balance, the position of 
which could be regulated with a screw, would answer the purpose (shown in 
Plato 3). 

In this way, as the natural variations of speed of the engines are very 
slow, Mr Matthews was able, after a little experience, to keep the speed to 
within somerhing like one revolution, or 0*3 per cenk 


The Corrections for the Terminal Heat of the Brake. 

31. As the temperature of the effluent water could be continually 
regulated by regulating the supply of water to the brake, whatever might 
be the speed, the chief importance of keeping the speed regular arose from 
the errors (1) caused by small differences of temperature in the brake 
together with the water it contained at the commencement and end of the 
trial, and (2) b}’ small differences in the weight of water in the brake at 
the commencement and end of the trial. 

Such errors belong to the class of casual errors to be eliminated in 
the mean of a number of trials. Still, it seemed desirable to have some 
Insurance that such elimination was effected, and, in order to obtain this, 
I proposed that the actual quantity of water in the brake for each of the 
loads used in the experiments should be determined experimentally at 
several speeds covering the range of variations likely to occur, and so to 
obtain a curve for each load, showing the water at each particular speed ; 
this to be done by running the brake as in the trials, steadily, at a particular 
speed, the water passing as in the trial. Then, suddenly, by forcing down 
the lever, to close the automatic outlet valve, and, at the same time shutting 
the inlet valve and stopping the engines, and thus trapping the working 
charge of water in the brake. The water could then be drawn out and 
w’eighed. 
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Putting B for the capacity for heat of the metal of the brakes f<>F the 
weight of water, and T for the temperature observed on the effluent thermo¬ 
meter, the total heat in the brake is expre^^:! by 

(B + w}T\ 

and, if Wi, Ti" refer to the weight of water and tem|)enitiire at starting, and 
Wf, T/ to the corrmponding quantities at the end of the trial, the conrection 
which has to be subtr^ted from the heat ol»erF^ is expr^s^ by 

^ {B+Wi)Ti^iB + Wf)T;. 


The MMhod of Cmdmdimff lie Tnais — Elmdnmtm^ of 

32. The entire system of working designed to secure the iB(»t 
perfect elimination of radiation |M)iKibIe. Thus, it wm arrange in the 
first place that the trials be miule in j»ire, one heavy trial and one light 
trial, made under circumstances as nearly similar as possible, except in 
respect of load and water. The loads in the firat instance being 12CK) and 
600 foot-pounds, and the quantities of water such that the final temperature 
should be as nearly as possible 212" Fahr., and, after the preliminary trials, 
300 revolutions per minute wa& adopted as the speed for all the trials, 
60 minutes as the time of running. The inlet and outlet thermometers to 
be read after the first minute, and eveiy two minute; also the temperature 
of the laboratory as shown by a thermometer in a carefully-chosen place. 
This temperature to be maintained as nearly constant as possible. The 
setting of the regulators during each trial to be recorded; also the pressure 
of the artificial atmosphere, and that in the supply pipe after pissing the 
coil; and, subsequently, the reading of the thermometer in the stuffing-box 
and bearings taken every five minutes, and the speed gauge every two 
minutes. The observations and incidents being recorded b}" the rales in 
surveying, in ink, in a book, and distinct from any reductions. The initial 
and final reading on the scales and counter being included, as were also the 
initial and final readings of the inlet and outlet thermometers and speed 
gauge for the purpose of determining the terminal differences of the heat 
in the brakes. 

As it was impossible to make trials simultaneously, and so secure similar 
conditions in the laboratory, it was at fii*st arranged that the trials should be 
made in groups, including four pairs of trials. 

The regular work in the laboratory monopolised the engines and brakes 
on all days in term time, except Mondays and Thursdays, so that the trials 
w^ere confined to two days in the week. There was a certain likelihood of 
the state of temperature of the walls and objects in the laboratory being 
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systematically different on the Mondays, after the laboratory had been 
without steam all Sunday, from what it would be on the Thursday, after 
the steam had been on for three days. And besides this, there would be 
a systematic difference in the temperature of all the objects during the 
first trial in the day, although the br^e had been running for an hour 
l»fore, from that which would hold in the following trials. In the first 
therefore, it wm arranged that a heavy and a light trial should 
be iiimle on the same day, and a light and a heavy trial on the next available 
day, under m nearly similar circumstances m possible, except for the inversion 
of the order. Then again, a light and a heavy trial on the next day, followed 
by a hmvy mad a light on the following, so as to break the order and secure 
the same armogement, in days of the week as well as in hours of the day, 
for the four light trials m for the four hmvy trials. 

As the r^ults of imy group of four pairs of trials would funiish a 
tolerably cl<^ approximation to the of heat by radiation, ai^uming 
this to be proportional to the observed mean difference of teinperaturo 
between the laboratory mad the brake, it was easy to obtain an approximate 
constant, R, for radiation for w«h degree of difference of temperature, and 
m to introduce a correction, R{T ^—in each trial for the radiation 
Faulting from the observed mean difference of temperature of laboratory 
and brake, 

The^ corrections would serve two purposes—first, affording a better 
compari^n of the results of the separate trials for future guidance, and 
secondly, by recording the mean difference of temperature, would show 
how far the mean differences of temperature in the large trials had differed 
from those in the small trials, and thus how far the radiation had been 
eliminated. 


Lagging the Brakes. 

33. Ill order to obtain still more definite assurance as to the elimination, 
it was arranged that after consistent results had been obtained in several 
grouf» of four pairs of trials, as above, with the brake naked, the brake 
should be covered with non-conducting material, in the best way practicable, 
so as great!}’ to reduce the radiation, at the same time leaving it definite, 
and then similar trials should be run. 

If the coefficient of radiation could in this way be reduced to one-fourth 
that of the naked brake, such error as there might be remaining in the 
mean results with the naked brake would be reduced to one-fourth with the 
lagged brake. 

In this, how’ever, there was danger of introducing errors of other kinds. 
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The non-conducting material would absorb heat slowly and take a long 
time to arrive at a state of ei|uilibriiim, and during the intc^rva! the rate 
of lo^^ of heat from the brake would be irregular. The total error that 
could result from this cause would be the proiliict of the s|>eciic heat of 
the material used multiplied by the weight, and again by the 75", or the 
half of whatever the difference in temperature of the brake and the 
air. This decided the choice of the material to iiiclii<Ie cott<Mi-w<x>!. Two 
pounds of this would, if not too tightly cover the brake about 

IJ inch^ thick, and the totol h»t it would absorb wouhl be lem than 
0-4 lb. of water rai^d from 32® to 212' Fahr., and would then he only 
0"(KK)8 of the heat generatol by 30 H.-P. in an hour, while it would 
the radiation to about f. But as the cotton-wcMil would gradually cx>lla^ 
if subjected to any elastic pressure, it was decided only to u» this to such 
thickness as it could be protested by light cotton strings extending in axial 
planes round the brake, and to prevent absorption of moisture by the c»tton- 
wool, to cover it with thick anti-rheumatic flannel about 1 inch to 1| inches 
in thickness, as shown in Plate 5, 'which would raise the capacity for heat 
of the entire lagging to about ^ that of the heat generated in the small 
trials, and as the brake was kept at steady temperature fur about one hour 
or more before the trial commenced, the actual differences would not exceed 
some one ten-thousandth part. 


The Cmidaction by the Leners. 

This lagging only extended over the body of the brake covering all the 
brass-work, leaving the levers and balance weights on the levers bare. 

These levers being in metallic contact with the brass of the brake assumed 
at these points the temperature of the brake, and w^oiild conduct the heat 
along to the balance w^eights till it was lost by radiation. As the temperatures 
were constant in all the trials this loss of heat would merely form part of 
the radiation and be eliminated as the rest: but, owing to the masses of the 
balance weights and the length of the levers, it must take a long time for 
the balance w^eights and the further parts of the levers to arrive at a steady 
temperature, a fact which would account for a greater loss of heat in the 
first trial made in the day. 

In order to obtain assurance that this delay produced no error it was 
arranged that after the completion of the series of trials with the brakes 
lagged, corresponding to that with the naked brakes, that the balance 
weights should be removed, and only the load at 4 feet from the brake 
left, and a third series of trials made. 
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Starting and Stopping Ute Triah, 

S4. Having adopted an hour as the length of each trial, and 300 revo¬ 
lutions as the normal speed, the engines having been running for an hour 
previously, while the water entering the brake was being adjusted, and 
afterwards, ^ to ensure the temperature, not only of the brake, but of 
the surroundiiig objects, having become approximately steady at the time 
of siM-ting the trial, all that was necessary was that the counter should be 
pushed into the gear, and at the same time the water-switch pushed over, 
and the reveree operation at the end of the trial. These opei-ations, simple 



Fig. 10. 


as they were, enteil«l errora, which arc^ partly from the impossibility of 
instentenwus engagement of the counter simultaneously with the switching 
of the water. In order to diminish these as far as possible, the spindle 
of a counter, on which was the wonn which drove the worm wheel, was 
wrapiM^d with a spiral spring of steel wire, which gripped the spindle so 
tight that it would not slip, the end of the wire being bent, so as to form 
a clutch standing off the shaft half-an-inch, the end of the wire being 
IKjinted, the shaft of the counter projecting a little beyond the wire. Facing 
the end of this shaft, and in line with it, was a socket in the end of the 
engine shaft, w’hieh was brought down to three-quarters of an inch diameter 
and carried two round pins, a sixteenth of an inch diameter, standing out 
radially, the engagement being effected by pushing the counter forward till 
the wire crank engaged on one of the pins. (Owing to the wire being 
pointed and the pins rounded, the chance of the wire striking plumb on 
to the pin and so preventing engagement was reduced to a minimum.) 

This engagement 'was the result of a great deal of experience, and 
answered perfectly, but it involved the mean chance of a quarter of a 
revolution of the engino-shaft after the wire had passed the pin before 
the actual engagement was eftected, 'whereas on coming off the disengage¬ 
ment was instantaneous, the counter stopping by the friction of the worm 
before the momentum had earned it through any appreciable angle. 

This would leave a mean error of the work done during one-fourth of 
a revolution on each trial, whence, the number of revolutions during the 
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trial being 18,000, the relative mean correction would be one seveiitj-two 
thousandth part, or 0*000013. As, however, when the tw^o operations were 
executed by different observera on a signal, the personal e<|iiatioiis might 
amount to more than this, although it involved a difficult piece of linkage, 
an automatic connection was effected, <as shown in Plate 3, the pushing of 
the counter into engagement shifting the switch, so that in making the 
trials no error was introduce. 


II# of Wmtmr. 

35. As the lc«f of any of the water, which had enter^ the brake hihm 
it was weight, would constitute a corr^j^nding error in the results, the 
perfect tightnem, not only of all the fixed joints, but of the lasting and 
the pip^, was a matter of first consideration and of «>ntinual care. This 
was one of the reasons why the lagging was delayed till after consistent 
results had been obtained; for, as long as the brake and pipes were naked, 
such leakage could not fail to be observed on close inspection, and before 
lagging it was arranged to test the brake and pipes to an excess of pressure, 
so as to insure perfect soundness. Besides the fixed joints there w^ere only 
two working joints, in addition to the openings into the sw’iteh and again 
into the tank. 

(1) The working joints were: The stuffing-box on the main shaft and 
the stuffing-box on the automatic ccK^k on the outlet from the brake. 

Any leakage from these was open to observation both before and after 
lagging, as they were in no way covered; and arrangements were made so 
that such leakage could be separately conducted by pipes and caught in 
bottles. With care such leakage could be reduced to insignificant quantities. 

The absolute loss of heat resulting from a leakage of iv^.s of w*ater 
from the stuffing-box on the shaft was equal to the product of the difference 
of temperature of the stuffing-box Tss^, and inlet (Ji“) multiplied by 

and in the few trials in which this became a sensible quantity it was to be 
added as a correction. 


The Loss of Heat hy the Leakage of Water from the Automatic Cock, 

36. This was the product of {Wc\ the weight of water which escaped, 
multiplied by the total rise of temperature. Since the water passing the 
cock 'svas on its way to the high temperature thermometer, where any such 
water was caught it was put into the tank, and so required no correction. 
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This leakage Wfus very small, at most 2 oz. in a trial, but as there must be 
some evapimtioii as the water escapee! through the hot gland, which, though 
small, might be of some importance on account of the latent heat of 
e¥a|x>ration, it was desirable in st>me way to enclme this stuffing-box in 
an indknibber bag closing on the spindle, so that the vapour could not 
and this was eventually accomplished very effectively and neatly 
by Mr Foster, in a way which did not interfere at all with the free action 
of the cock (Art. 14, Part IL). 

The result of this, besides preventing any subsequent loss of water, in 
this way, was to show that any error that had previously existed from 
evaporation was inappreciable. 


Ths Lorn of W(d&r at the SwitcL 

3*1, Aj^t fix)m evaporation, which would result from the exposure to 
the mr, and in pissing the air gap into the switch, there wm no 1<^, as 
the water defended almc«t tengentially on to the sur&M» of the tube on 
the switch which received it, the switch itself being a vertical knife-edge 
extension of this surface, which pssed through the vertically descending 
water at storting and stopping; and further, to prevent any minute drops 
of water going astray from the bursting of an occasional bubble in passing, 
a sheet brass hood wiis placed round the descending pipe directly the trial 
started. 

The outside of the w^eighing tank is completely exposed to observation, 
and is perfectly tight. The valve in the bottom, being a 4-inch leather¬ 
faced screw-valve on a brass seat, is also tight, hut for satisfaction it was 
arraiigcnl to place a clean tin dish under the valve before starting a trial, 
and only to remove it after the w’ater was weighed, so that there should 
be absolutely no loss of water from any of these causes. 

That there must be some loss of water by evaporation to the air as long 
as the tempemture of the water, after leaving the condenser, was above that 
of the dew^-point of the surrounding air, was certain. By using sufficient 
cooling water it would be possible to bring the temperature down to that 
of the dew-point: but it was found that this could not be done under all 
eirciimstaiicc^s without a larger condenser, for which room was wanting, and, 
as long as the water lost by evaporation was the same in both trials, all 
error would be eliminated in the difference of the large and small trials. 
After cartTul consideration, it was arranged that the condensing water 
should be adjusted so that the water in all trials entered the tank at a 
temperature as nearly as possible 85"; it being probable, as the surface 
exposed to the air was nearly the same in the large and small trials, if the 
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differences in temperature between the air and the water were the saint!, the 
evapomtion would be the or would at le^t differ bj a constant 

amount. In order to test this, it was further arranged that, after the trials 
were finished, the centrifugal pump should be teiiiporarilj re-arraiiged m that 
it could be used to draw water out of the tank and force it round through 
the condenser and switch, and m Imck again into the lank at rates cor¬ 
responding to th<^ of the large and small trials, and at the same temperature 
(85®), the water in the tenk being at this tein|»mtiire, the arrangement of 
the pump being such that, when stop|»d, all the water in the pipes would 
run back again into the tank This would praetimllj insure the «iiie 
of water by emporation during one hour’s pumping as during one hour^ 
trials, and any differen<» (w^) thus ^faiblished tetween the iar^ and small 
trials would then be treated as a standing «>iT«jtion on the difference of 
the hcmvy and light triala This relative correction, taking IF as the mean 
difference of water in the heavy and light trials, would be 

We 

¥* 

The Standa?'ds of Measurement. 

38. In these experiments the expressions obtained for the work done 
in heating the water and the heat generated are, respectively, 

27rN . RWi and SW^ (Tf - T/), 

where R, TF, T®, S are respectively length, weight, temperature, and capsw^ity 
for heat. 

Since these expressions both represent the same absolute quantity of 
energy, the difference in the numerical values of these expressions results 
only from the difference in the units in the two expressions. These units 
may be considered as the unit of work and the unit of heat respectively, 
as it is the inverse ratio of these units, measured in absolute quantities of 
energy, that is expressed by the ratio obtained from 

27rfr^i^iri 

SW^{T,-T,)' 

But, as there are no actual standards either of work or heat with which 
quantities of work and heat can be respectively compared by a simple 
measurement, such comparisons can only be accom|jlished by the compirison 
of the several factors involved in each of these expressions with the several 
absolute standards which exist for such fiictoi^. 

These standards are the standards of mass, length, and force, on the one 
hand, and of mass, quality of matter, and temperature, on the other. 
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Thus, work being defined as the mean product of force multiplied by the 
distimce, and the standanl of force being the force of gravitation on the unit 
of maRS wherever it occurs, the work is represented by W . h, where W 
expresses the number of units of mass^ and h the number of units of length 
through which it hi^ been raised. Taking (M) and (L) as expressing these 
unite, the unit of work is expressed as (ML), 

A^in, the unit of heat is defined to be one nth part of that quantity 
which is reqiiire<I to mise one unit of mass (3/) of a standard substance (pure 
water) from one definite state of temperature to another definite state. And 
calling this interval 9, the unit of temperature is defined to be 6/n. And, 
teking 8 to express the ratio of the number of units of heat required to raise 
units of mass of matter from to T/ compared with (T^ — Ti°), the 

heat expressed by SW^(Tt — is in units ^ * 


So that, from the physic^il equivalence of the absolute energy expressed 
in the respective forms, it appeai-s that the unit of heat as defined by 

( 0 \ 

M^\ is equivalent to 


____ 27rJV^.RF 
8W^{T,^T^ 


units of work as defined by (ML), 


or that the heat required to raise one unit of mass of pure water through the 
definite interval of temperature 9 is equivalent to 


” SW^ {T, - T,) 


units of work (ML), 


This is the definition of the mechanical equivalent of heat in Manchester, 
adopted by Joule, if n = 1, and 9 is I'" Fahr. between 50 and 60, as deter¬ 
mined on his thermometer. But, since the absolute kinetic value of the unit 
of force irs here defined varies with the latitude and height of the place, 
while that of the unit of heat is constant, this mechanical equivalent varies 
from place to place with 1/^, where g is the expression, in kinetic units, for 
the unit of force (M). 

Thus, expressing the work in kinetic units, the unit of heat, as already 
defined, is equivalent to 


^irNRW 


w’here the dimensions of C are {L'T~‘ni9~'^), 
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Whence, since g has dimension 

27rNRW 0 

m¥UT.-2\]-g^ 

where the dimensions of G/g are (Lu0~^). 

The object in this research being to replace the staiidaitl of teiiiperatiire, 
as defined by the i^le on a imrticnlar thermometer, by the staiidani obtaiiiifcl 
from the states physically defined by melting ice and by water boiling imder 
a standa.rd prepare, ff is here definetl to exprew this interval, and S m, in 
acct>rdance with the defiinition already given, iiseii to expre^ the ratio which 
the heat recpiired to raise unit mi»s over any interval, |ier degree of 
bears to that r€H|uired to raise piirc water over the interval #, per degree 
of ri.m 


The Standards Iiimimd. 

39. It appeal's from the dimensions of Cg, as obtained in the last 
article, that the only general standards to which reference need be made 
are those of length and temperature. 

It is, however, to be noticed that the determination of the work and 
the heat involve the determination of separate masses, and that the units 
only disiippear on the condition that they are equal 


The Measurement of Mass. 

40. Since it was not necessary to refer the mass to a general standard, 
the weights used were only referred to a Board of Trade standard fiT 
convenience. 

Thirteen of the 25 lb. weights used for loading the brake w'ere adjusted 
to the Board of Trade weight, then carefully balanced against each otht*r, till, 
balanced in groups of four in any arrangement, there was less than 001 Ib. 
dilference. Four of these wei^chts were then taken as the standard. 

The compound lever machine, which had two scales on the same lever, 
one notched to each 100 lbs. for the position of the large rider, the other with 
a fiat scale for every 1 lb. for the position of the small rider, -was taken 
to pieces and the knife edges re-ground and re-set (by Mr Foster] till con¬ 
sistent results \vere obtained to the one-humiredth of 1 lb. Another rider was 
made to work on the same scale as the small rider, being adjusted to one- 
hundredth of the weight, so as to read O'Ol lb. 


O. R. II. 


41 
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The scales were then carefully surveyed by the standard 100 Ib. weight, 
the original small rider being adjusted till the difference between its extreme 
petitions on the scale balanced the standard to < 0*01 lb., and the cor¬ 
rections for each V-notch into which the feather on the large rider fitted 
a^ertained by balancing the standard to a like degree of accuracy. 

The dead load on the scales, including the empty tank, came to 340 lbs., 
akmt, and between this and 2200 lbs. the scales would weigh any quantity 
with the lever swinging to 0*01 lb. 

The weights to which the scales had been adjusted were then exclusively 
used on the brake. Thus the brake was balanced by the same weights as 
were used as the standard in weighing the water, with a sensitiveness which 
gave the error less than one forty-thousandth part of the weight of water in 
the smallest trials, while the casual eiTor, which would not exceed this in 
a single weighing, would be eliminated in the mean of a large number of 
weighings. Thus the relative limits of error in weighing would not exceed 
•000025. 


The Co7*recti(M for the Weight of the Atmosphere. 

41. The balances being made in air, it is necessary to add the weight of 
air displaced in each case. 

As the relative weights only are concerned, if Da is the weight of a unit 
volume of air, that of water, and Di that of cast-iron, the weights in air 
of unit masses are:— 


1 — DajD^ . for water, 

I — Da/Di . for cast-iron. 

The load on the brake is therefore subject to the correction expressed by 
the factor (1 —D^/D,*), while that of the water balanced against cast-iron 
weights, has the correction factor 

1 -Da/Di 
l^DalD,/ 

and the relative correction for the actual weight of water, as against the load 
on the brake in air, is 

1 approximately 1 + , 

for the tem|}erature 67"" Fahr., Da = 0*0752, 1)^,= 624. 

Hence, the relative correction hictor for the equivalent is 

(1 -0*001205). 
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The Correction for g in Latitude of Greenmck and 45L 

42. Since the latitude of Manchester is 53^29', Greenwich 5 F the 
value of g being (Afemoires siir le Pendtde, Soc. Fraii^aist^ de Phjsic|iie) 

— 0’00259 cc« 2X) =^ 4 ^ 0(1 + 0*CK)07558) at Manchester, 

,, ^ + §*1^5814) al Greenwich^ 

whence the correction factor is....(1+ §'fMX>l746) at Greenwich, 

and for 45®...(1 + 0D0OT558). 


The Specific Heat of the Water. 

The standaixi capacity for heat being that of distilled water, the obvious 
course would have been to have used distilled water in the trials, had this 
been practicable; but ais it was apparent from the firet that the quantity of 
water which would have to pass through the brakes during the trials would 
amount to some 20,000 gallons, or, say, 100 tons, all of which w’oiild have to 
be brought down to a temperature of 32° Fahr.; and that to do this, 
using distilled water, whether or not the water u:^ over again, the 
necessary appliances for producing, storing and cwling the water, w^ere 
impracticable in the laboratory, the l^^t 40° must be removed with ice, and 
this would rapiire some 25 or SO tons of ice. While using the tomm's water 
direct from the main, the average temperature, from February to June, would 
not exceed 45°, so that only 12° or IS^ would have to be removed by ice, 
which would require from 7 to 10 tons, with no appliances except the relatively 
small appliance for cooling. 

The only practical course, therefore, was to use the town s w'ater. And 
had it not been for the known purity of this, the research would never have 
been undertaken. 

As affording definite assurance of the consistent purity of this water, as 
delivered in the college, Professor Dixon kindly undertook to furnish the 
mean results of the analyses which he makes periodically for the Manchester 
Corporation, of the water drawn from the supply in the college. These sliow 
that the impurities are almost negligible, and taking 0*2 as the specific heat 
of the salts, the relative correction is 0‘8.s\ where s is the relative weight of 
the salts. 
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Th^ Effect of Air in the Water. 

41. Even distilled water contains air unless special precautions are 
taken for its removal; so that any effect such air may have on the capacity 
for heat as measured would not have been avoided by using distilled 

water. 

The direct effect of the same 0*00323 per cent, of air which water 
ex|KKsed to the atmosphere usually contains at normal temperatures, is so 
small as to be altogether negligible, and it would seem to be an open 
c|iiestion whether the standard condition of water, as regards the capacity 
for heat, does not involve the inclusion of this air. But the indirect effect 
of such air on the heat necessjiry to raise water from normal temperatures to 
near the boiling-point, is by no means negligible. 

It does not appear that any definite study has hitherto been made of this 
effect; but it is a matter of common observation that as water reaches 
a temperature some 40° Fahr. below the boiling-point, bubbles appear on the 
sid^ and bottom of the vessel, which gradually increase in size and rise to 
the surface, increasing rapidly in size as they rise. The bubbles are usually 
referr^ to as bubbles of gas or air. But, a moment’s consideration will show 
that, although the air or gas is the immediate cause of the premature 
formation and subsequent expansion of the bubble, it is none the less certain 
that the space occupied by the bubble is filled with saturated steam at the 
temperature of the water, the function of the air being merely that of 
Imlancing the excess of pressure of the surrounding water over the pressure 
of the saturated steam. 

It thus appears that every bubble so formed represents a quantity of 
heat, which is the latent heat of the volume of the saturated steam in 
the bubble, over and above the heat of the weight of water in this steam. 

Thus, if bubbles of air exist in water at a temperature of 212° Fahr., the 
weight of air per lb. of water being a, and p the pressure of the water in 
inches of mercury, then, since the pressure of the air is p — 30, and the 
volume of 1 lb. of air at 212° Fahr. under SO inches of mercury is 
16*9 cubic feet, the volume of am per lb. of water is 

T. 16*9x30 

y = -o?r 

p —30 

or, if p = 40, F= oO-T x a. 

This is the volume, in cubic feet, of saturated steam at 212°; whence, 
since the latent heat per cubic foot is 36*6 at 212°, the excess of heat will be 
per lb. of water 

V X 36*6 = ] 855 x o, 
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and this, divided by 180'’, gives a relative error 

10-31 X a. 

If a = 0*0000323, the error is 

0*00033, or 0'033 per cent. 

The water, after being exposed to the atmosphere in tlie service reservoir, 
whei-e it diroharges any excess of air, entera the bmke cold with this noniial 
air, there it is h«ifc^ by work, under the pressure of the artiliciai atmosphere 
at pressure p, to maintein which it pirte with ajiiie of the air, which, in 
plying out into the lexible pipe, mrries out satiiimted sreaiii, which is 
wndensed by riwiiation from the pipe. The w'ater, %vith the reiimindttr of 
the air, is then carried by the centrifugal preesure into the outer chamber 
in the brake case, under a pressure of about 50 inches of mereiiry. It then 
p^es the automatic cock, into the iexible pipe, at 41 inches pressure, 
thence rising to the thennometer bulbs at 40 inches. In passing the 
automatic cock with a difference of pressure of 0 inches, the pressure will 
be further reduced, probably 9 inches below that in the pipe, so that any air 
that might have been retained would come out at that fniiiit, and ex|Kmd 
further as it approached the thennometer bulb. 

In the first instance, it wm thought that a pressure of 5 feet of w-ater 
would prevent the formation of bubbles, and the air gap in the pipe leading 
from the condenser w^ placed at this height above the thennometer. But 
many, and sometimes large, bubbles of air were observed passing up the 
thermometer chamber; and Mr Moorby observed that he could detect the 
passage of a large bubble by a fall in the thermometer Ix^fore the bubble 
appeared in the glass chamber. 

To prevent this, the air-gap w^ raised till it was 12 feet above the 
thermometer bulb; so that the error is limited to three ten-thousandths. Even 
so, as it is much larger than any of the errors of constant sign, it was 
important to try, by assimilating the conditions under which the water leaves 
the brake, to obtain experimental evidence which would narrow the limits. 

It may appear at first sight as though these losses from the air in the 
water w-ould, like the radiation, be eliminated in the difference of the large 
and small trials, but this is not so, since the quantity of heat so lost is 
l^roportional to the amount of water used, or it may be greater in the heavy 

trials. 


The Standard of Length. 

44. The measures of length that the research involves are— 

(1) The horizontal distance of the centres ot gravity ot the adjustable 
loads on the brake from the a.xis of the shaft. 
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(2) The vertical heights of the barometer at which the boiling-pomts of 

the water were detemiiucKl. 

Ill order to secure a definite reference of th^e to the British standard, 
recourse had to two carefully-preserved ^d independent measures 

derived from this standard. 

(1) A set of gauges by Sir Joseph Whitworth and Co., consisting of 
three steel bars, 9, 6 and 8 inches respectively, with parallel plane ends | inch 
in diameter, adapted to a 20,000th of an inch measuring machine, which 
constitute the standards used in the engineering laboratory. 

(2) A brass bar by Elliott and Co., 39 inches long, and graduated in 
inches, used as the standard in the physical department in Owens College. 

From the Whitworth gauges, two steel bars, f inch in diameter and 9 inches 
long, with parallel plane ends, were made by Mr Foster, and compared with 
the S-inch Whitworth bar by the measuring machine. 

With these and the Whitworth gauges, placed end to end, an outside 
gauge consisting of two surfaced angle-plates on a surfaced cast-iron bed 
was set out, and then a steel bar f inch in diameter with plane ends fitted 
to the^. Carefiil comparison showed that this bar did not differ from the 
sum of the lengths of the gauges by yxFMiJ of an inch. This length 
was then carefully laid ofiF by the surfaced angle plates on the surface plate, 
and was so compared with the scale of the Elliott brass bar, account being 
taken of the temperature, and found to agree within less than jxriw 
inch. 

The 30-inch bar so obtained was then taken as the standard both for the 
levere of the brake and the barometer, to be carefully preserved. 

Lengths of the Levers. 

45. The V-gi’oove, in which the knife-edge of the carrier, by which the 
load on the brake was suspended, rested, was originally made at a distance 
of four feet from the axis of the shaft at ordinary temperatures, and as, 
whatever the ereor might be when the brakes were hot, it Avould be the 
same for all the trials, since the temperatures were the same, it was decided 
to take this as the length of the levers in estimating the loads during 
the progress of the research, and to treat whatever error there might be 
as a standing correction on the final results. Such correction to be obtained 
ufi four feet, less the radius of the shaft, from the carefully squared 
end of a steel plate 3 inches broad and inch thick, then placing this, flat, 
in a vertical plane perpendicular to the shaft, with its edge horizontal, as 
near as practicable to the knife-edge groove with the squared end touching 
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the shaft Then by means of a themlolite, set su that its line tif 
was in a vertical plane parallel to the axis of the shaft, and iiitemKrfciiig the 
verti(^l line on the plate, to ol^rve the distance of the groove imm the 
line on the plate, while the brake was running under the same conditions 
of temperature, <and load as in the trials; but with the carrier teiii|M)nirily 
displaced further along the shaft, so as to leave the bottom of the V-groove 
visible through the theodolite, and in this way to obtain the actual distance 
of the groove from the axis of tie shaft, m affectol by the ex|mEsicjii of the 
brake, and buj di^kcement of lie be^mg on the shaft which might rmnli 
from the running. 

By using a scale divided to the one-hnndraith of an inch, and taking 
several reading, this wuld he determined to a thoumndth of an inch, m 
that the limits of SMXuracy would be 

±0*0CM)02. 


The ^andard of Temperature, 

46- As the most general standard is the difference between the tw’o 
physically fixed points of temperature, corresponding to the temperature 
of ice melting under the prepare of the atmosphere, and that of w^ater 
boiling under a pre*^ure corresponding to 760 millinis. of ice-cold oiercuiy 
in the latitude of 45"", fetkiog amount of the variation of g, the standaixi in 
Manchester is the interval between melting ice and water boiling under a 
pressure of 760 x l'(K)0l721 millim. of ice-cold mercury, which corresponds 
to 29*899 inches. And this interval divided by 180 is one degree Fahr. 

According to Regnaiilt’s tables, a divergence of one thou^ndth of an 
inch from the boiling point would correspond to an error of 0*0017'" Fahr., 
and this would be less than the one-hundred-thousandth part of 180^. 

In order to obtain this degi*ee of accuracy in coni|mriiig the pressure of 
the vapour of pure water, in which thermometers could be placed, with the 
height of mercury over a range of two or three degret^s above, and two or 
three below the point, at almost any time, irrespective of w'hat might be 
the actual pressure of the atmosphere, it was necessary that the banuneter, 
or pressure gauge, while in free cominimication with the vapour chamber, 
should be shut off fi'om the atmosphere, and at the same time so far 
removed, that the temperature of the mercury should not be affectefl by 
the heat from the gas or btdliiig w’ater. And, further, although in direct 
communication with the vapour, this must be such that no moisture could 
reach the mercury; and, such as involved no current in the passages w'hieh 
might affect the relative pressures, as would result by the iiiter|.>ositicm of 
a condensing vessel. 
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It was also necessary that the arrangements for reading the vertical 
tlistences between the upper and lower surfaces of the mercury should not 
only give absolute differences of height, but also that they should afford 
ready means of at any time determining the presence of vapour or gas, 
other than that of mercury, in the upper limb of the barometer. 


The BaToineter. 

47. To meet these requirements, the barometer shown (Plate 8) was 
designed. The vessel which holds the mercury consists of a bottle-shaped 
casting of iron, 3 inches in diameter. Through a stuffing-box in the neck 
of this, the stem of the barometer tube passes. To admit of reading the 
level of the surface of the mercury in the bottle, two parallel plate-glass 
windows are arranged, f inch diameter, having their axis f inch from the 
axis of the bottle. These are sunk into the casting so as to leave the outer 
cylindrical surface of the bottle clear, the joints between the glass and the 
cast-iron being faced and made tight with a trace of beeswax, the other 
openings into the bottle being one for the admission and abstraction of 
mercury, fitted with a screwed valve, and one for the admission of air, with 
a mouthpiece for the attachment of a tube from the vapour chamber. 

The glass stem of the barometer is drawn down into a neck towards the 
lower end, and this is bent through 180'' so as to bring the mouth upwards, 
and thus admit of its introduction into the mercury in the bottle without 
letting in an*. This bend has to be passed through the stuffing-box, then 
the tube is secured by screwing the gland on to the beeswax stopping, A 
bi-ass giiai*d tube is then screwed into the neck, to support the glass tube, 
to a height of 24 inches from the mercury in the vessel. 

For reading the height of the lower limb, a cylindrical brass curtain, 
with a conical contraction on tlie top, the aperture in which is threaded 
internally at twenty threads to an inch to correspond to the screw on the 
outside of the neck of the bottle, is screwed on to this neck, the lip or 
bottom of the curtain being truly turned so that, when screwed down to 
the level of the mercury, it cuts off the light through the windows from 
a white sheet behind. 

To the top of the brass casting, which forms the curtain, a brass cylin¬ 
drical tube is rigidly attached coaxial with the curtain which fits over the 
brass guaixl round the barometer tube, this extends to a height of 26 inches 
from the lower lip, the internal diameter for the last inch being a little 
smaller and internally screwed at twenty threads to an inch. Into this is 
screwed a bra-ss tube, externally screwed throughout its length, about 
6 inches long, with parallel opposite slots ^ inch wide c^xtending to within 
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ail inch at either end, to form windows through which to the light 
over the upper limb of the mercury. And on to the upper pirtioii of this 
tube there is screwed a long cap. capable of screwing down to the biittoiii 
of the slot. The lower lip of this cap fomis the curtain which cuts off the 
light when the lip is level with the upper limb of the mercury. 

By this arrangement the variation of the distance betw’eeii the lips of 
the lower and the upper curtains depends oul}^ on the change in their 
relative angular pcwitions. For, since the slotted tiite Em a uniform threml, 
it can be turned, screwing into the lower curtain and out of the ap|M.‘r, both 
of which remain unmoved. Thus the |K»itioii of the windows may he 
fixed, while the curtains are moved. So that for reading the distaiiws it 
is only necessary to measure the relative angle. 

This angle is measured by dividing the circiiinference of the cap just 
above the lip into five ecpial divisions, from 0 to 5, and these again into ton, 
then a turn through one of the smaller divisions means an alteimtioii in the 
distance of one-fiftieth of one-twentieth of an inch. As this angle is 
measured relatively to the lower curtain, a vertical brass scale, divided to 
tenths and twentieths of an inch, is fixed externally to the top of the 
extension of the lower curtmn, extending vertically just outside the gradu¬ 
ated limb of the upper curtain, and thus serves for reading the angular 
distance of the index mark on the limb of the upper curtain, on any 
particular thread, and the number of threads the index on the scale. 


The Adjustment of the Indices on the Bammdier. 

48. The lower curtain, together with the slotted tube and cap, is iin- 
scre\ved from the neck of the cast-iron bottle and lifted off over the tube. 
Then the 30-inch standard bar is set on end upright on a surface * plate, and 
the lower curtain, &c., are low’ered over the bar until the lower lip of the 
curtain rests on the surface plate, and the top of the bar is 30 inches from 
this lip. The cap is then screwed down until light is seen over the top of 
the bar through the slot just cut off. Then a vertical line drawn on the 
cap just above the lip, at the edge of the scale, is the index on the cap, 
and a horizontal line, drawn on the scale level with the lip of the cap, is 
the index point on the scale. And, when these two lines are brought into 
this position, the distance between the lips will equal the length of the bar. 

In order to check this the curtain is raised, and two thin pieces of 
chemical paper are placed on the surface plate, one on each side of the bar, 
so as to leave a space between the paper and the bar. Then the curtain is 
replaced so that it rests on the paper, and light can be seen thnaigli the 
interval between the paper and the bar. Ihen light should be >een te an 
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tH|iial extent over the bar, and by screwing down the cap till the light 
disappears, the thickness of the paper will be measured by the angle turned 
through. 

The construction of this barometer, the fiist of its kind, was undertaken 
by Mr Foster, who has produced a very beautiful instrument by which direct 
reading can be taken to the ten-thousandth of an inch. The mercury having 
been re-evajwrated for the purpose, in an apparatus belonging to Dr Schuster, 
by his as?iskint, Mr S. Stanton. 

This barometer could be used as a pressure gauge for pressure up to 
M inches and down to 26 inches, and by connecting the mouthpiece with 
a receiver in connection with a mercury or water syphon gauge, with the 
other limb open to the atmosphere, the differences of reading of the 
barometer for different pressures in the receiver can be readily compared 
with the corresponding differences in the syphon gauge, and by such 
(xjmparisons, taken at intervals till the mercury reaches the closing in of 
the tube, a test is obtained as to the absence of anything but mercury 
vapour above the mercury. 

When the barometer is in connection with the vapour chamber in 
which the thermometer is immersed, the passage of moisture back into 
the Imrometer is prevented by connecting the tube by a branch with an 
air receiver, in which the pressure is maintained higher than that in the 
vapour chamber; the branch pipe communicating with the chamber through 
a piece of quarter-inch glass pipe, 3 inches long, plugged as tightly as 
l^ossible throughout its length with cotton-wool, through which the air 
has to pass from the receiver into the vapour chamber. In this way, an 
indefinitely slow current of clean dry air can be maintained into the 
passage from the vapour chamber to the valve which controls the exit 
of the steam into the atmosphere, so that the air does not enter the vapour 
chamber in which the thermometers are, but directly passes out with the 
overflow steam. 

There is necessarily some resistance to the air passing along the pipe to 
tlie va|X)ur chamber, but this could easily be tested by removing the pipe 
from the vapour chamber, and leaving it open to the atmosphere, so that 
the barometer would adjust itself to that of the atmosphere, plus the 
pressure due to the resistance of the current in the pij)e; then, stopping 
the current by closing the branch pipe, and reading again, the difference 
would give the pressure due to the current. With the plug as described 
this was so small as to be negligible, even when the pressure in the 
receiver was two atmospheres. As during the testing of the thermometers 
the pressure in the vapour chamber was generally greater than that of the 
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atmosphere, in order to maintain this steady, a governor on the g?is biiriitT 

was necessary, as well as an accurately adjustable exit valve. 

With these appliances the scide of the high t€uii|M,*ratiire theniiciineter 
could be tested at intervals, over a sufficient interval on eiich side of the 
boiling point (212° Fahr.), the corrections for surface tension, teiii|u*mt!ire, 
and gravitation being applied to within the thousandth of an inch of 

mercury. 

This gives the lirnite of error + O'OOIM)!. 

Corrm^ioti of t/m Low Therwimi^r, 

49. The correction on the thennoiiieter for 32*"’ would Imj at any time 
obtained in the usual way by immemiig the themionieter vertically in a 
bath of soft snow, but as there was no ready means, m with the 5^le 
about 212°, of testing the scale at 32°, while this would be used for one 
or two degrees, this correction could only be niswie by coiiiparison with a 
thermometer alre<idy corrected with the air thtTmoiiieter, which ccjiiipirison 
Dr Schuster allowed to be made in the physical department. 

Corrections of the Thermometers for Pressure. 

50. The pressures in the thermometer chambers of the brake being both 
some 10 or 15 inches of mercury above that of the atmosphere, it 'would be 
necessary to determine the corrections on each of the theniiometere under 
the pressures and temperatures at which they had to work. 

Thus, if e^, e .2 are the corrections per unit of pressure in the initial and 
final thermometers, the correction for the heat is (eipi — e^p^). 

The Range of Temperature over which the Specific Heat would he> Measured. 

51. The temperature of the effluent water from the brake can be 
regulated either up or do'wn to any required extent, and although there 
would necessarily be some divergence from the boiling-point, with care 
and experience it would be possible to bring the mean result in a number 
of trials within a close approximation of 212" Fahr. 

On the other hand, there has been no means provided of regulating the 
temperature of the water entering the brake. This is determined by the 
rate at which the water passes through the iced coil and the temperature 
at which it entered, as determined by the temperature in the town s mains, 
which varies from 38° in the winter to 55' in the summer. Thus the 
temperature in the light trials would be from half to a degree above 32 , 
and that of the heavy trials from a degree to two degrees. 
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In calculating the heat of each trial, the actual difference with the 
correction for the thermometers is taken, but if, as is shown by previous 
investigations by Regnault and others, the specific heat at and near 32“ is 
less than the mean specific heat between 32" and 212 “ by something like 
0’5 per cent., there would be errors in taking the results so obtained as the 
mean specific heat between 32° and 212“. 

Owing to the extreme diflBciilty of determining the specific heat over a 
very short range of temperature to such high degrees of accuracy as *01 per 
cent., the experimental evidence as to the exact value of the specific heat 
within a few degrees of 32“ is but vaguely surmised from the general fall 
of the specific heat with the temperature. 

The law of the thermal capacity of water between 0 “ C. and f, as deduced 
by Regnault from his experiments, is avowedly vague as to the lower tem¬ 
peratures. It shows no singular point at the maximum density, as would be 
expected; and Rankin deduced another law from these experiments, making 
the minimum specific heat coincide with the point of maximum density. 
Also other experimenters have obtained higher specific heats near 32“ than 
itfe given by Regnault s formula. It would seem probable, therefore, that 
the difference between the specific heat at 32“ and the mean between 32“ 
and 212 “, as given by Regnault's formula, is too large. 

In that case, the correction obtained by this formula in order to reduce 
the specific heat between the observed temperature in the trials to that 
between the standard points, would probably be too large, and thus afford 
an outside limit of error. 


Thus, putting s for the mean specific heat between 82° and 212“, 
6 ‘(l-hA) for the specific heat between ^ 1 “ and 212 °, when T° is small 
compared with 180“, and, by Regnault, taking 5(1 -0-005) for the specific 
heat at then the total heat from to 212 “ is 

5 (1 + Z) (212 - r,“) = 5 {180 - (2;° - 32) (1 - 0 005)} 

= .(212- TO (1 X O-OOS) , 

or, neglecting - 32)=, 

X = 0-005 - 3 ^ = 0-000028 (T° - 32). 


Ihus, taking the mean capacity of water between the temperatures of 
32^ and 212 = as the standard capacity, the mean specific heat between T," 
and 212 ° would be 


1 + Z = 1 + 0-000028 {2\° - 32); 

and, if Ti is the mean initial temperature of the water of any number of 
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trials, 1 + X is the mean specific heat of the water in all the triala The 
mean specific heat of the difference of two trials woiilil be 1 + Z; this 

appears as follows:— 

Supper 1 4- Xj to be the mean specific heat for a set of he«av3' triiils, and 
the mean weight of water, and (1 +X^) to he nittin »|M>riiie heat a 
corresponding set of light trials, and IF, the mean weight of water, Ti \ 
being respectively the initial fceiii|»ratiireft of Wi and lf„ tfie difference 

of the total heate would be 

(1 + Xj) (212 - T/) Fi -- (1 + X,) (212 - T/) If,. 

and the m^n specific heat would be approximately 

(212 - r/) F, - (212 -- T/) F, -f 180 (X, F, - X,F,) 

(212 - T,) F* ~ (212 - T,) F, 

^ 180(X,F,-X,F,) 

im(W,-w^ ^ 

and, as in the heavy and light trials Fj = 2 IF, appriixiiiiately, the mean 
specific heat by Regnaiilt’s formula w’ould be 

1 + 2Xi - X, = 1 4- 0-000028 [2 (Tj - 32) - (71 - 32)]. 

This result is obtained by merely summing the trials, but counting the 
water in the light trials as negative, 

X = -000028S 

The Gradual Rising of the Indices of the Thermometer. 

52. Where, as is generally the case, the indices of the thermometers are 
gradually rising, if they are used between the intervals at which they are 
corrected, the last observed correction being applied, there will be an error 
which will be negative, and of magnitude equal to the rate of rise during 
the interval multiplied by the interval Thus, if the trials are uniformly 
distributed between the intervals of con*ection, the correction would be 
0*5a, where a is the observed rise in the interval, hence the relative cor¬ 
rection on the equivalent, taking iii and as the mean rises betw-een the 
intervals of correction of the initial and final thermometer, would be 

0*5 „ 


The Work done hy Gravity on the Fate?*. 

53. The difference of pressure on the bulbs of the initial and final 
thermometei's which are at the same level, expressed in feet of water, is 
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the work done by gravity per lb. of water. If pi and express these 
pressures in inches of mercury, the work done by gravity is 

1-14 


which gives as the relative correction for the equivalent, approximately, 
+ 0-0000082 [ W{pi -P2)]/S ( W). 


The IforA’ absorbed in Wealing the Metal of the Bushes and Shaft. 

[54. During the six years the brake had been in use, before the trial 
commenced, the shaft and bushes were occasionally lubricated with oil, 
chiefly to prevent oxidation of the shaft when standing, and, up to the 
commencement of the trials, there was hardly any appreciable sign of wear. 
After the closing of the bushes by the stuffing-box and cap, when the use 
of oil was purposely discontinued, there was no means of observing the 
wear of the metal as long as the brake worked satisfactorily, as it did 
during all the trials. But when, after the completion of the trials, the 
stuffing-box and cap were removed, in order to return to the original 
manner of working, the excess of leaking through the bushes showed that 
there had been considerable wear. 

At that time it did not occur to me that the proportion of this wear, 
which took place during the actual running of the trials, would represent 
a certain amount of work absorbed in disintegrating the metal, or a certain 
amount of heat developed by the oxidation of the metal, and no attempt 
was then made to form a definite estimate of the amount of metal which 
had disappeared. As, however, the worn metal was replaced by a coating 
of white metal, the thickness of this (less than ^V^d of an inch) and the 
extent of surface (less than 124 square inches) subsequently showed that it 
could not be more than 1 lb. 

This was after it occurred to me that however small might be the effect 
of this wear, since it was definitely observed to have taken place during the 
twelve months when the bushes were closed for the purpose of the trials, 
it was desirable, in order to complete the research, that some outside 
estimate should be obtained of the limits to its possible effect, whether 
from disintegration or from oxidation. 

In as far as the loss of metal was due to the abrasion of the clean metal 
surfaces, it would be proportional to the number of revolutions, while in as 
far as it was owing to the oxidation of the metal surfaces, left bright after 
each run, it would be probably proportional to the number of.runs. 
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Ihe number of revolutions with the bushes closed^ coiiiitiiig ordiiiari" 
work as well as the trials, is found from the records to be le» than 

300 X 60 X 360, 

and the number of runs to 80, the m^n time being 4*5 hoiire. The 
revolutions during any one of the accepted trials were .m x Sll And the 
trials were made in threes, so that the coefficient for oxidation would be 

Hence, the metal worn bj abr^ion in a single trial w*oiild be less 
than ^l^th of 1 Ib. = 0*0028 Ik, and the melal oxidi»d in one trial Ie«? than 
^l^th = 0*004 Ik &> fw the ^timate is fair!? definite, but, for its completion, 
it is nectary to arrive at some conclusion as to the work almirkxl in dis¬ 
integrating the metal, and of the heat developed by its oxidation. 

There does not seem to be any reaa>ii why there should be more oxidation 
of the bright surfaces in a light trial than in a heaiy trial, m that there 
would have been no error from this cause in their difference. 

As regards the abrasion and the oxidation of the abraded metal, there 
would be a difference, as the weight on the shaft in a heavy trial is T23 of 
the weight in a light trial. Thus the differences of abrasiyii would have 

been 

0*0006 Ik 

The work necessary to produce a state of disintegration, such ^ exists in 
the vapour of the metal, would be the total heat of vaporization, le^ the 
kinetic energy and work [a:^/(T—32) +PF], and, although the heat of 
vaporization of the metal is not known, it would seem that it cannot greatly 
exceed, when subject to the deductions mentioned, the heat of va|M>rizatioii 
of ice subjected to like deductions (1,000,000 ft.-Ibs.). 

Assuming this, since the difference in the work of two trials is about 
70,000,000 ft.-lbs., the correction would be 

-0*00001, 

which, considering that the disintegration w*ould be very imperfect, may be 
taken as an outside limit, while the effect may have been even reversed b}* 
the oxidation of the degraded metal.—Nov. 9, 1897.] 


Accidents. 

55. In contemplating such an extensive and complex research, the result 
of which depends on the mean of a number of experiments, it was impossible 
to overlook the question as to how such accidents, as would probably occur, 
should be dealt with. 
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It was clear that, whatever the rule might be, it must be definite and 
rigorously applied. 

Two other things were also clear, that, as in surveying, accidents might 
occur, say in reading the counter or the scales, which would only be apparent 
fn>in the re<luction of the results after the trial was finished. Also, that in 
these experiments there would be no such rigorous check on the results as in 
surveying; so that, without danger of sorting the results, anomalous results, 
the cause of which was not noted during the trial, could only be rejected 
when the results themselves contained evidence of the cause of the anomaly, 
say an abnormal difference between the mean speeds by the counter and the 
speed gauge. 

It was therefore, from the first, decided to reject all trials in which there 
was definite evidence either during the trial or in the results, of uncertainty 
to which no definite limits could be assigned, in any one of the measurements, 
without regard for the apparent consistency of the results, and in the same 
way to retain all other trials. 

56. The following table contains a summary of all those circumstances 
on which the accuracy of the result of the investigation depends, together 
with references to the several Articles in which they have been discussed. In 
line with each circumstance is placed the formula for the relative correction 
in the equivalent, necessary in consequence of the observed deviation from 
the conditions of equality between the heavy and light trials. In the same 
line with each circumstance are also given, to the millionth part, the limits 
of relative error as deduced in the corresponding Articles. 



Table op Cohrbctionb (relative) and Limits of Error (relative) for all circumstances afpectino the Accuracy of the Results. 
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PART II 

On an Experimental Determination of the Mechanical Equivalent 
OF THE Mean Specific Heat of Water between 32"" and 212° Fahr., 

MADE IN THE WhITWORTH ENGINEERING LABORATORY, OWENS COLLEGE, 

ON Professor Osborne Reynolds’ method.—By William Henry 

Moorby, M.Sc. 

1. In view of the frequent and extremely careful and accurate deter¬ 
minations of the value of the mechanical equivalent of heat which have been 
made of late yeare by different experimenters using different methods the 
present series of experiments may on first thoughts seem superfluous. There 
did, however, seem to be sufficient disagreement between the results pre¬ 
viously published—more particularly between values of the equivalent, as 
derive from the direct methods described by Joule, Rowland, and Miculescu, 
and the indirect electrical methods of Griffiths, and Gannon, and Schuster, to 
warmnt a new investigation into the value of this important constant, if the 
pro^^d new method of working should carry with it advantages not available 
in previous investigations. I was accordingly very glad to fall in with the 
wishes of Professor Reynolds that I should undertake a research bearing on 
this point on lines which he suggested to me in July, 1894 

2, In Part I., par. 3, a full description is given of the apparatus whose 
existence in the Whitworth Engineering Laboratory led up directly to the 
institution of this research into the value of the mechanical equivalent of 
heat. 

The advantages which the proposed method offered were briefly:_ 

(1) The possibility of obtaining a result which in no way depended 
for its accuracy on the value of the scale divisions of the ther¬ 
mometers used in the measurements of temperature (Part I., 
par. 11). 

This was done by supplying a stream of water to the brake at a 
temperature of 32' Fahr., and there raising its temperature to 
212" Fahr. before admitting it to the discharge pipe where its 
temperature was again taken. 

{■2) A means of eliminating from the result all losses of heat due 
to radiation and conduction from the calorimeter employed 
(Part I, par. 32). The manner in which this elimination was 
iiccomplished is indicated below. 
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Let U and u represent the quantities of work fimie in two trials mliich 
differed only in the moment of resktaiice offereii hy the linikr—the niiiiiLer 
of revolutions of the engine shaft and the dtinitiuii of the trials lieiiig the 

same in each case. 

Also let //' and h' be the appireiit quantities of heat geiieratol in fclie 
brake in these trials. These quantities will be less than the true equivaileiits 
of the works U and u by qiiaiitilies which represent the hisses of heat ironi 
the brake by condiiclion, radiation, &e. These losses were made as neiirlj as 
pebble equal by keeping the teini^ratures of the bmke and its siip|»rtii and 
surroundings at the same levels in the two Irmls. 

Then the quantity of work (U - ii) sh*aild be eiactJj equivalent to the 
quantity of heat (H' — and by dividing the drat of thest‘ by the Hwaicb 
a value of the constant required is obtained. 

The power available for the pwr|M»» of the investigation enabled me to 
deal with quantities approaching the follomdng values in trials of one hour's 

duration:— 

Revolutions, 18,000. 

Total work done, 1S5,000,0W ft.-lte. 

Total weight of water raised 180® Fahr. = 060 Ite. 

Total apparent heat generated = 170,000 B.T.U. 

In quantities so large as these some of the small errors inevitable to all 

physical experiments became quite or nearly iiegligibie. 


Preliminary Apparatus cmd Trials. 

3. It will, perhaps, be sufficient to indicate the general arrangement of 
the apparatus as first set up. This is illustrated in the annexed sketch. 
The water was supplied from the maius through the iron stand-pipe, A. and 
the regulating cock, B. Before it entered the brake its temperature was 
measured by means of the thermometer, C\ inserted through a cork in the 
stand-pipe, the part of the stem on which readings were taken being exposed 
to the atmosphere. After being discharged from the brake, J>, the water 
entered a flexible rubber pipe, E, bent through an angle of 90g which con¬ 
nected a horizontal nipple at the bottom of the brake with a vertical one 
forming the lower end of a fixed line of copper piping, F. The temperature 
of discharge of the water was imlicated by the therm^uiieter, G, which was 
enclosed in a glass tube opening through a stuffing-box into the discharge 
pipe, the whole length of the stem being therefore kept at the temperature 
of discharge. On leaving the copper discharge pipe the water was directed 

42—2 
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at will bj the two-way tipping switeh, either to the left to waste or to 
the right into the tonk, L, standing on the platform of the weighing 
machine, M. 



A series of trials were made with this apparatus, the water being raised 
through varying intervals of temperature between 35"" Fahr. and 100'* Falir. 
For obvious reiisons the results were not satisfactory, and are therefore not 
published. Experience was gained, however, which helped very materially 
in the design of the hnal apparatus. 

Common thermometers were used, and calibration errors on the com¬ 
paratively small range ot temperature through which the water was mised 
were of sufficient importance to vitiate all results. Again, the exposure of 
the stem of the thermometer, C, was a weak spot in the apparatus. I was 
much troubled also with leakage of water from the two bushed bearings of 
the brake. 

In so far as could be judged, the bent rubber pipe, E, was found to be a 
satisfactory connection between the brake and the copper discharge pipe, and 
this has been retained in the subsequent apparatus. 

Details of the Constituent Parts of the Final Apparatus. 

Artificial Atmosphere,— I, par. 23.) 

4. To prevent loss of water by evaporation at the centres of the vortices 
formed in the brake, the ports in the vanes of the outer casing were connected 
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through a flexible robber tube some 4 feet long, with an artiieiiil atiiii^phere 
formed in a tin receiver, the pioffiure in which was maiiitaiiic^ bj means of 
a cycle tyre inflator at about 9 inches of iiierciiry, m measiired on a U-gaiige. 
The shape of this vessel is made clear in the sketch tPart I., Fig. H) The 
ends were maxle conical for gi^eater strength. The receiver ivas alMi proviiletl 
with an air valve, with which to relieve the pressure mdieii too high, and 
a cock, with which water a«jideiitally Ii^giiig inside could be drained 
away. 


The Ice Cooler.—(Part I., |Mir. 19.) 

5. Some preliminary experiments indicated that a leiigili of akmt 
200 feet of |-mch diameter lead piping would, when iiiiiiiersed in a mixture 
of ice and water, be sufficient to cool a streani of some 16 lbs. of water per 

minute very nearly to Falir. 

The ice cooler wiis accordingly made as follows: A wowJeii bi>x, 
4'0" X 2'3" X 2'0"', and lined inside with waxed cloth, was fitted with a 
horizontal wooden shelf about 2 feet 6 indies long, and on tliis was laid a 
flat oval coil of |-inch composition piping nearly 200 feet in length, the 
left-hand end of the coil and shelf stopping short at a distance of 1 ft>ot 
from the end of the box, the right-hand end of the coil reaching the end of 
the box, but the shelf stopping some 6 inches short- of that point. The coil 
was about 5 inches diameter, vertically, and over it were placed the wcwlen 
guide plates shown (Part L, Fig. 7). An 8-iiich diameter paddle, having 6 
wooden floats, was placed about the middle of the box, at a height just 
sufficient to ensure the lower edges of the flcMits clearing the coil of pipe 
below it. A galvanized iron wii*e netting, extending from the shelf iipwanls 
to the top, separated the well at the left-hand end of the box from the com¬ 
partment to the right containing the coil and paddle. 

When w^orking, the well and space beneath the shelf contained broken 
ice, w’ell rammed in; while the level of the water was automatically kept at 
about 3 inches above the top of the coil. The paddle, driven by a cord from 
the line shafting in the engine-room, revolved in the direction shown by the 
arrow, and caused a circulation of water up through the ice in the well, 
and then horizontally through the coil and back to the ice under the 
shelf. 

Circulating Pump .—(Part I., par. 20.1 

6. In order to supply sufficient water to the brake against the resistance 
offered by the 200 feet of pipe in the cooler and the augmented pressure in 
the brake itself, it was necessary to use a circulating pump. Ihis w'as a 
small Matlier-Rejnolds centrifugal pump with four l|-iiieli wheels, driven 
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by a turbine available for this purpose in the engine-room. This pump wa^ 
cmpible of supplying 16 lbs. of water per minute, against a procure of 25 lbs. 
|>er iM|uare inch at the supply valve. 

Borne difficulty was encountered in the summer of 1896 with this com- 
biiiition, because the excessive demand for condensing water for the engine 
bawlly left sufficient flow in the falling hydraulic main to work the turbine 
at the requisite spt^ed to maintiiin the al>ove pressure. 

On the whole, however, the combination was exceedingly efficient, and 
with a graduated supply valve afforded a very delicate means of regulating 
the flow of water into the brake. 

Water-tight Joints between the Brake and the Engine Shaft, 

7 . In Part L, par. 24™29, tlie necessity of obtaining control over the 
leakage of water at the bearings of the brake, and the methods by which 
this was ^omplished, are fully discussed. The bearing on the up-shaft end 
of the bralce was provided with a stuffing-box, while the shaft end was covered 
with a cap. The annexed sketches show the general design of the stuffing- 
lx3x and cap:— 

A —The engine crank shaft. 

B —The outer skin of the brake. 

C —Conical brass bushes screwed into the outer skin of the brake. 

i>~Lock nuts on these bushes. 

A\ and G —Stuffing-box, ring and cover. 

K —Set screws listening stuffing-box to the lock nut. 

L —Cap covering the end of the shaft. 

21 —Small spindle driven by a pin on the end of the engine shaft, 
piissing through a stuffing-box on the cap, and required to drive 
the revolution counter. 

The cap completely stopped all leakage from the bearing to which it was 
fixed, and, \vhen the stuffing-box had worked for a short time, only a few 
drops of water escaped from the up-shaft bearing. 

The brass bush bearings needed lubricating, and this was accomplished 
by supplying a small stream of water to each beai-ing through the pipes N 
and F, eacdi provided with a regulating cock. This water came from the 
supply }>ipe between the ice cooler and the regulating valve controlling the 
main supply to the brake. It W’as consequently under considerable pressure 
and at a temperature very little over 82" Fahr. The water thus supplied 
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had, of course, to enter the brake, and the aiiicMint siipplied aftcmleii a very 
convenient means of controlling the teiii|^*imfciires of the btwiiigs. 



At a distance of 2| inches from the cap of the stuffing-box was the 
end of one of the main bearings, iJ, carried on the cast-iron pedestal, S. 

It was importent that I should have some control over the loss of 
heat by conduction along this length of shaft. Accordingly, two pieces 
of brass pipe were soldered on to the cap of the stuffing-box, while two 
other's were screwed, the one in the upper and the other into the lower 
brass forming the main bearing. Thermometer were placed inside the tube 
affixed to the stuffing-box cap, which happened to be uppermost at the 
time, and into the two pipes screwed into the main bearing. It was then 
assumed that the loss of heat along the shaft would vary with the difference 
of temperature between the stuffing-box cap and the bearing. In order 
that the losses of heat occurring in this way in any two trials should be 
identical, it was sufficient under the above assii nipt ion that this difierence 
of temperature should be the same in both trials, and the temperature of 
the stuffing-box was regulated to this end by means of the aiiii»uiit of cold 
water passing into it. 

Considerable difference of temperature w*as observed between the upper 
and lo\ver brasses of the bearing, and as it seemed probable that the 
louver one approximated the more closely to the temperature of tho shaft, 
that thermometer was the one used in determining the loss of heat by 
eonduction. 

Ill the later trials I endeavoured to keep the temperatures of the 
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stnflfing“box and the bearing at the same level, thus entirely eliminating 
this cause of loss from the experiments. 

IFator Jackets for tlw Low and High Temperature Thermometers ,— 
(Part L, par. 15.) 

8. It was evident that the temperatures of the water would be much 
more emilj and aecumtely taken if the whole stem of each thermometer 
was kept at one temperature. To this end each of the principal thermo¬ 
meters was completely jacketed with a stream of the water whose tempera¬ 
ture wm mqoir^. 



Fig. 3. Cold water thermometer jacket. Fig. 4. Hot water thermo¬ 

meter jacket. 

The arrangements adopted for this purpose are illustrated in the annexed 
sketches. (Figs. 3 and 4.) 
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After leaving the main regulating valve the cold supply wmter entereil 
a vertical brass T, shown at A. The main volume of the wiiter ioweil cm 
to the brake through the horizontal arai of this T. At its iip|.^-r €*iid 
the T carried a small stuffing-box, B, into which was fixed a vertical |-iiich 
diameter glass tube, C. This tube wm closed at its tipper end by iiieaiis 
of a rubber stopper, held in place by the brass cap, D, screwed on to the 
upper end of a |-inch slotted copper pipe surrounding the glass tiik*. The 
stopper and cap were both penetmtol by a short length of |-iiich diameter 
brass tube, which carried a gas-cock at its upf^r end. The themioiiieter 
was hung by a piece of string from the lower end of the |-iiieh pipe—the 
graduated part of the stem being all clearly visible through the gla&s walls 
of the chamber while the bulb was well in the main stream of water flowiiiir 
through the brass T. 

A small stream of water was allowed to ran to waste throiigli the small 
gas-cock at the top, thus ensuring the whole of the stem of the thermometer 

being kept at the proper temperature. 

The hot water discharged by the brake flowed from the bent rubber 

tube, previously mentioned, into the lower end of the vertical l-inch diameter 
copper pipe, A, This pipe carried a brass cross, B, at its iip|M?r end, while 
fitted to the top of the cross was the stuffing-box, 0^ in wffiich was fixed 
a piece of f-inch diameter glg^ tubing, D, forming the thermometer chamber. 
The upper end of this chamber was clc^^ by a rubber stopper penetrated, 
as before, by a piece of ^-inch diameter bn^ pij^, wnnected by a piece of 
rubber tubing to the main discharge pipe above. 

The left arm of the cro^ carried an upward-turning elbow, and that 
again a |-inch diameter copper pipe, up wrhich most of the water flow’ll. 

The thermometers, t\vo of which were used, were hung to the lower end 
of the L-inch pipe in the rubber stopper, so that the bulbs were immersed 
in the whole stream of water flowing up the I-inch copper pipe from the 
brake. One of these thermometer was only used bs a tinder to indicate the 
temperature of the water as it rose after first starting the engine, and no 
record of its readings w^as kept. 


The Condenser .—(Part I., par. 18 .) 

9. In order that there should not be a large loss of water before weighing, 
by evaporation from the tank into which it flowed from the brake, it wjis 
necessary to cool the stream to a temperature approaching that of the 
atmosphere. 

For this purpose a condenser was constructed cifter the ordinary chemical 
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pittem. It consisted of a length of 21 feet of f-inch diameter pipe inserted 
in an equal length of IJ-inch diameter iron pipe. 

Stuffing-boxes were used to form the joints between the two pipes. The 
hot water from the brake flowed through the inner tube, while a supply 
of condensing water flowed in the opposite direction through the annular 
spac^e iMftween the two piiies. By means of this condenser the water entering 
the tank was always cooled at least to 100*' Fahr., and to lower temperatures 
in the earlier experiments when the winter available in the mains was con¬ 
siderably colder. 


The Rising Pipe .—(Part L, par. 21.) 

10. The thermometer indicating the discharge temperature often gave 

readings more or le^ above 212° Fahr, 

To provide against any fall in temperature at the thermometer bulb, 
w’hich might occur by reason of the formation of bubbles of steam in the 
water, it was found desirable to keep some pressure on the water at that 

|»rt of its course. 

Accordingly, instead of discharging the water directly from the con¬ 
denser into the tank, it was conducted up a vertical pipe, which was open 
at the top through a T to the atmosphere. The water then drained down 
another pipe provided with a nozzle at its lower end, opening into the 
two-way switch, to be described later. By this means a head of 11*3 feet 
of water was maintained at the thermometer bulb, and at a temperature 
of 220' Fahr. I had not much trouble with bubbles of vapour. 


The Two-way Tipping Sivitch .—(Part I., par. 16.) 

11. This was constructed to provide a means of rapidly diverting the 
water at will, either to waste or into the tank. It consisted, as shown in the 
sketch, of tw*o curved copper pipes of rectangular section, meeting at 
their upper ends at an angle of about 30". Their common side was pro¬ 
duced for about 4 inch, and formed into a knife-edge, separating the two 
orifices. 

These pipes were rigidly connected to a wooden link which worked about 
a horizontal axis, distant 25 inches below the knife-edge. Wooden stops 
w’ere provided to limit the swing of the switch to rather less than 2 inches. 
One arm of the switch worked in a funnel forming the top of a pipe leading 
to waste, while the other worked through a hole in the cover of the tank. 
The whole arrangement was fixed so that when in the central position the 
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knife-edge was J inch vertically below the nozzle at the end of the dis¬ 
charge pipe. 



Fig. 5. Tipping Switeh. 

This switch worked exceedingly well, diverting the stmim of water 
almost instantaneously, without making any perceptible splash. 

In the later trials this switch was connected by a chain of links with the 
revolution counter, so that when the latter was pushed into gear with the 
engine shaft the switch simultaneously directed the water into the tank, and 
mce vei'sa. 

Weighing Machine and Tank .—(Part I., par. K3.) 

12. To facilitate the weighing, the stream of water was led during each 
experiment into a galvanized iron tank \vhich stood on the platform of a 
weighing machine. The tank Wtis 4 ieet long by 2 feet 9 inches deep, by 
2 feet 9 inches wide. During the experiments it was kept covered by a lid 
of thin boards, steeped in parattln wax. These boards were always weighed 
with the tank, so that any water they might absorb was accounted for. 
A 2i-inch valve in the tank bottom was used for discharging the water after 
weighing. 
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The weighing machine was graduated up to 2200 lbs., and was supplied 
with three rider weights. 

No. 1, the largest, was provided with a knife-^ge which fitted into 
grooves cut in the lever of the miM^hine, ^wh division representing 100 lbs. 

No. 2 w^orked on another soile on the lever, each division representing 
1 lb., and graduat^ed up to 100 Ite. 

No. 3 was made by Mr Foster, in the laboratory, and indicated 0*01 lb. 
|>er division tkf the second scale. The lever was 32|- inches long, and readings 
were taken only when the middle of the swing of a pointer fixed to the end 
of the lever coiiicide<l with a line marked on a bra^ plate alongside it. 

It was quite easy in each individual weighing to set the machine to 
O’Ol lb., but owing, no doubt, to shifting of the platfomi, levers, &c., I do not 
think the readings taken were reliable beyond the ^th of a lb. 

This machine was not at first quite as sensitive m was necessary to attain 
the high degree of accuracy required for the puiqx^s of the research. On 
examination this was found to be due to the slightly imperfect adjustment of 
the knife-edges attached to the graduated lever. The fault was rectified by 
Mr Faster, and since then the performance of the machine has been highly 
satisfactory. 


T/ie Rubber Pipe Connections to the Brake. 

13- On aeeoiiiit of the very considerable pressure to which all the fittings 
of the brake were subjected, it was found necessary to bind with tape the 
rubber pipes siippl 3 *iiig the water to ensure them against bursting. 

The extra stiffness thus given to these pipes did not much affect the free 
working of the brake, since none of them had a leverage of more than 
4 inches from the centre of the shaft. 

The case was, however, different with the bent rubber connection between 
the brake and the discharge pipe, since in this case the leverage is about 
1 fiKjt 6 inches. This pipe was eventually inserted in a cage consisting of a 
spiral of c«)pper wire, inches in diameter, through the coils of which were 
threaded two loiigitiidiiiai wires to prevent elongation of the cage and rubber 
tube. By this arrangement the flexibility of the rubber tube was almost 
iiiiiiii paired. 
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The Device for Catching the Leakage at the Buttom Regulating 6W1*.— 

(Parfe L, par. 36.) 

14 It was found impossible to prevent leakage taking place, generally 
to a small extent, from the automatic cock controlling the aiiiouiit of water 
in^the brake. It was, therefore, necessary to provide some means of catching 
this water, and it was very important that no inij^diment should be placecl 

in the way of the free working of the (Nx^k spindle. 



Fig. 6. 


A tight joint was made between the valve seating, jB, and the bracket, C, 
which carried the overhanging end of the valve, A, All the leakage, there¬ 
fore, occurred along the valve spindle at cc. The method adopted to catch it 
was to solder a brass ring on to the bracket at D, and fit a ring of cork of the 
same diameter tightly on to the spindle at E. A piece of thin rubber tubing, 
F, was bound tightly to the ring, D, and the cork, E. 

This tube caught all the leakage, w'hich then drained down the smaller 
tube (shown in the sketch) into a bottle standing on the floor. 

To prevent evaporation, the end of this small tube contained a short 
length of glass tube, the capillarity of which always kept the end closed by a 
bead of water. 
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General Arrangement of the Final Apparatus, 

15. The general arrangement of the apparatus, as finally set up, is shown 
in the drawings at the end of the paper and in the annexed diagram. The 
couree of the water as follows:— 



It w’as drawn from the mains by the circulating pump, A, and forced 
through the ice cooler, 5, to the main regulating valve, G. Between the ice 
cooler and this valve there was a Bourdon pressure gauge and a branch-pipe, 
Z), supplying water to the bearings of the brake. Entering the vertical stand- 
pi|K% E, the water flowed round the bulb of the initial temperature thermo¬ 
meter, a small stream being diverted to waste through the jacket. The 
straight flexible rubber pipe, F, then led the stream to the brake, (?, from 
which the water flow’ed through the automatic valve, H, and the bent rubber 
pipe, K, to the vertical stand-pipe, Z, carrying the thermometer for measuring 
the temperature of discharge. Then passing through the condenser, AI, and 
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the rising pipe, N, the two-way switch, P, directed the water either to 

or into the tank, standing on the platform of the weighing niachine, S. At 
T is shown the tin vessel forming the artificial atmosphere. A siimll Bfiiinioii 
gauge was fitted on to the top of the brake because the mercury gauge, indi¬ 
cating the pressure in the air-vessel, was not visible to the observer when 
taking readings of the thermornetere, and it iiiipr^rtaiit that this pressure 
should be kepi constant. 


The Eafid Brake and Speed Indicator, — (Part L, M) 

16. In addition to the separate parts of the apparatus already mentioned 
there was a hand brake by which a moment of about 50 ffc--Iba could be 
gradually applied to the engine shaft, and by this means a delicate adjust¬ 
ment of the speed of revolution was obteined. 

To make this speed evident a small speed gauge driven by a gut 
band from the engine shaft. It consisted of a paddle rotating about a vertical 
spindle in a cylindrical case. The Cc^ contained coloured water, and the 
pressure generated forced a column of the water up a glass tube, to a height 
which varied with the speed of revolution. 

In Part L Prof^or Eeynolds \ms referr^ in one or two instances to the 
excellent manner in which various parts of the apfmratiis were a}nstract«l by 
Mr Foster, to whom mj thanks are also due for the valuable ^isfeanc^ lie 
often rendered at critical moments in the research, and further for the advice 
and help he was always willing to give in the construction of apparatus for 
which I was mainly responsible. 


The Method of conducting the Eaperiments pudlg adupfed—using the 
Completed Apparatus, 

17. During the progress of the experiments I had at my disfKiSiil the 
services of two men and a boy. Of the men, the fir^t, Mr J. Hall, fiilK 
engaged in attending generally to the needs of the engine and boiler, and had 
besides to maintain the boiler pressure at a point which ensured the steady 
running of the engine. I am bound to state that very much of the success 
met with must be attributed to the very admirable manner in which Mr HalFs 
part of the work was performed. 

The duties of the second assistant Mr J. W. Matthews consisted in 
regulating the engine speed by means of the hand brake, more partieularh 
at the commencement and end of each trial, and also in keeping a constant 
pressure of 9 inches of mercury in the artificial atmosphere. 
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The boy*s time was occupied in breaking up the ice and feeding it as 
required into the ice cooler. 

In the last series of experiments three similar trials of 62 minutes 
duration each were made per day, and the engine having been once started 
wm not stopped till the three trials were completed. Consequently what I 
i»y below m to the starting of the engine does not refer to every trial, for 
after emptying the tank at the close of any one all the necessary adjustments 
were reMy made for the next. 

I. The pump and engine were started simultaneously, the brake being 
therefore supplied with a stream of cold water through the ice cooler. The 
brake then automatimlly adjust^ the weight of contained water till the load 
flcmted clear of the engine floor. The speed waa then adjusted till the speed 
indicator gave the r^uired reading, viz., in all recorded trials 300 revolutions 
per minute. 

IL Since all the work done was expended on the stream of water passing 
through the brake, its final temperature rme more or 1^ quickly, and by 
adjusting the regulating valve on the supply pipe the temperature of dis¬ 
charge finally remained steady at 212® Fahr. nearly. In the meantime the 
supply of water to the stuffing-box was regulated till the temperature of 
the cover was at the required level. 

These adjustments took from a quarter to half an hour, and when made, 
the engine was allowed to run for some half-hour longer to ensure a steady 
condition being attained. 

The water supply to the condenser had also been regulated till the stream 
of water issuing from the rising pipe and flowing to waste had the requisite 
temperature. 

III. Readings were then taken of— 

(a) The revolution counter. 

(b) The weight of the empty tank and its cover. 

IV. When a steady condition was reached, the revolution counter at a 
given signal was pushed into gear with the small spindle previously mentioned, 
making connection through the cap with the engine shaft, and simultane¬ 
ously the two-way tipping switch, which had hitherto been directing all the 
water to waste, was pulled over and diverted the whole stream into the tank. 
In the later trials all leakage that did sometimes take place from the stuffing- 
b«jx, and a slight leakage that always occurred at the automatic cock below 
the brake, were collected in two bottles kept for that purpose. These were 
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put under the clmiii pi|^K in each as mmm m pissible after the 

signal. 

The speed of the engine as indicated bj the ^iige wm reitd when the 
signal was given, and as !MK>n as possible afterwawis a wfiidiiig mm taken «f 

the teinpemture in the discharge pipe. 

V. At intervals of two minutes thirty observmtions were then taken of 
the temperatures of supply and discha^e of the water to and frem the brake, 
and also at each of these intervifls a note was inade of the ruling of the 

speed gauge. 

At intervals of four minutes fifteen ol^rvations were made of a theniio- 
meter registering the temperature of the room. AIa> at intervals of eight 
minutes readings were taken of the two thermometers in the stiifiiiig-Wx 

and on the main bearing. 

VI. When sixty-two minutes had elapsed the counter wm freed from the 
shaft, at the same time the water being again diverted to waste. 

The drain pipes from the stuffing-box and cock were removed from their 

respective bottles. 

Readings were taken of the speed indicator and of the temperature of 

discharge. 

VII. Fresh observations w^ere made of— 

(a) The reading of the revolution counter. 

(h) The weight of the tank and water received during the trial, to 
which had been added the water caught from the regulating 

cock. 

A record was also made of— 

(c) The weight of water which had been caught fii3m the stuffing- 

box. 

18. These observations were afterwards reduced ns follow's:— 

Let Ti = mean temperature of water supplied to the brake. 

„ discharged by the brake. 

Wi = weight of tank and contents before the trial. 

„ after the trial. 

w = weight of water caught froui the stuffing-box. 
t = rise of reading of the thermometer in the discharge pipe during 
the trial. 


o. R. II. 


43 
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2*., = mean temperature of the stuffing-box cover. 

Tb = „ „ lower brass of the main bearing. 

.. air- 

Ni = reading of revolution counter before the trial. 

Ni = „ after the trial. 

M = moment in carried bj the brake. 

Therefore we have for the total heat generated 

The determination of the quantity X and of the constants C and jR, 
representing the by conduction and radiation, will be dealt with later 
(^ 1 * 8 . SO, 43 and 45). 

Al«> the total work done 

17 = 27r {N^ — iV"i) {M + m), 

where m = error in balance of the brake. This error will be dealt with sub- 
^uently (par. 29). 

If the capitals H and U refer to trials with a large turning moment on 
the brake, and the small letters h and u refer to trials with a small turning 
moment, then for our value of the mean specific heat of water in mechanical 
units we have 

U--U 


K-. 


‘ H-¥ 


This quantity K is not strictly the same as the mechanical equivalent 
of heat, of which other determinations have been made, since we are here 
dealing with the mean specific heat of water between freezing and boiling- 
points. 

For this reason it has been decided not to use the usual sjmibol J, at any 
rate at this stage of the research. 


19. As an illustration of the method of tabulating and reducing the 
observations, I append all that were taken in trials 69 and 72 made on the 
7th and 8th July, 189G, respective!}". 

It will be seen that all the observations of temperature, together with 
the readings of the speed indicator, which were made during the actual 
progress of each trial, are given on pages 679 and 681 respectively. 

\\ ith the exception of the two readings of the speed indicator taken at 
the moments of starting and finishing each trial, and shown in brackets at 
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the top and bottom of coliiiim No. K, I was |j€K^iiallv respMinible for all 
observations recorded. These two observaticins were iiiaile by tlie isiistoiit 
in charge of the hand brake and artificial atmc»phere. 

In the tables of temperature anti s|ieed cifeicrvatioiia 

Col. 1 gives the times at which observations iM^ciiine dii«\ the irhole 
period of 62 rainiites beiiig divid«l iiit4» ill 

intervals. 

Col. 2 giv^ the tem|x^mtiires of supply of the wat€*r to tie bimke. 

Col. S „ „ tliseharge of the water froiii the brake. 

CoL 4 „ „ the air in the engine kmhii. 

Col. 5 ,, „ the stutfiiig-box cover. 

Col. 0 „ „ the lowrer bmss of the main bmring. 

Col. 7 „ fall of temperature between the stiifting-box and 

bearing, being the difference of Cols. 5 and 6. 

CoL 8 gives the reading of the speed indicator. 

Observations of the revolution counter and of the weight of the tenk 
before and after each trial, are given on pages 678 and 680 respectively. 

As I had to take all the ol^rvations myself, it was, of coiin^, impossible 
to make them simultaneously at the times indicated in CoL 1. They were, 
however, always taken in the ^me order, as follows 

When the time for the next ensuing series of ob^rvations had amv^ 
as given by a watch lying on the table at my side, I imm^iatelj read the 
temperatures of supply and discharge and the speed gauge in the order 
named, and after reading the three I entered them in the note-book. This 
generally took about a quarter of a minute. If then a reading of the 
atmospheric temperature was due, it was next taken and entered. After 
that the temperatures of the stuffing-box cap and of the bearing were 
noted in their turn, the whole series of observations being made in 1 ur 

minutes. 

The interval which then elapsed before the next series of observ'ations 
became due was often fully ‘>ccupied in making adjustments of the regulat¬ 
ing valve controlling the main water supply to the biake; of the cock 
regulating the supply to the stuffing-box; and of the speed of the turbine 
driving the pump, small alterations at all these points being frequently 
necessary. 

At the head and foot of Cols. 8 and 8 will be seen observations in 
brackets. These observations were taken at the moments of starting anri 

43- 2 
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ending the trials, and were required in the calculation of a terminal correction 

to be referred to later. 

At the close of each trial a mean of the observations occurring in Cols. 
2, 3, 4, 5 and 7 was made, the two observations in brackets in Col. 3 being 

omitted in calculating these means. 

On pages 678 and 680 additive corrections to the weights and to the 
mean temperatures of supply and discharge are given. These will be referred 

to later. 

It will be noticed that in neither of the trials chosen was there any leakage 
of water from the stuffing-box. 

The observations are given again in the partially reduced form which has 
been adopted for the final tabulation of the. results on p. 682. 

Cols. 1 to 8 should be self-explanatory. 

Col. 9 gives the first approximation to the heat generated, obtained 
by multiplying the weight of water by its mean rise in tem¬ 
perature. 

Col. 11 gives the difference of the temperature of the stuffing-box 
(supposed to be a measure of that of the water leaking from 
it), and the temperature of supply. 

Col. 12 gives the loss of heat due to this leakage, and represents the 
product of Cols. 10 and 11. 

Col. 18 gives the rise of temperature of the brake during the trial, 
and is assumed to be equal to the difference of the two 
temperatures given in brackets in the table of temperature 
observations (Col. 3). 

Col. 14 gives the terminal correction to the heat required on account 
of the increase of heat in the brake itself during the trial. 

Col. 15 gives the difference between the mean temperature of the 
stuffing-box and of the shaft bearing. As already explained 
the loss of heat by conduction has been assumed proportional 
to this difference, and a determination of its amount will be 
given later. At present it is sufficient to say that a loss of 
12 thermal units occurred per trial per unit fall of tempera¬ 
ture along the shaft. 

Col. 16 gives, therefore, the product of this difference x 12, which 
represents the total loss by conduction. 
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Col. 17. The difference of tein^ratiire kjtweeii tlie brake ami the 
surrounding air was taken as l^ing et|iial tci the ciiffercTire 
of the mean di^liar^ temperature of the water anti that 
of the air. The determination of the coiistaiit representing 
the loss of heat per unit difference of temf^nitiire is given 
later^ and consequeiitlj^ 

Col. 18 gives the product of iMs miistent x the difference of tem¬ 
perature in Col. 17. 

Col. 19 gives the sum of the heat in CoL 9 added to all the coir^tioiis 

afterwards given. 

A further Table (p. 682) gives the work done, and the con*ect€d values 
of the heat generated in these two trialsj and the differences between them. 

The value of K in the last column is then found by dividing the difference 

of work in CoL 4 by the difference of heat in CoL 6. 

A slight inaccuracy has been pointed out to me by Professor Reynolds 
in the method of finding the mean temperatures of supply to and discharge 
from the brake. It was originally intended that the trials should be of 
exactly one hours duration, and that the first series of reading should he 
taken one minute after the start. It w^ found inipc^ible to do this, on 
account of the number of points requiring attention in the first few minute?, 
and consequently I made all trials 62 minute long, and took the firat 
reading two minutes after starting. The mean used has not therefore been 
obtained strictly in accordance with the middle bre«lth rule. Any error 
introduced would be of the occc^ional type, and should be eiiiiiinated in the 
mean of a number of trials. 
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July 7,1896. 

Trial No. 69 (A). 

Moment on the brake ..... 

Trial began at 11.17 A.M., and ended at 12.19 PAL 

Reading of revolution counter after trial 
„ „ „ before trial . 

Number of revolutions during trial 

Weight of tank and water after trial . 

„ „ „ before trial 

Weight of water discharged by brake during triak 
including leakage from bottom cock 

Mean tempeniture of water in the discharge pipe . 

„ „ „ supply pipe . 

Mean rise of temperature of the water . 

Weight of water caught from stuffing-box. 


. 600 ft.-lbs. 


. 92,948 
. 75,400 
. 17,548 

. 811-94--Sib. 
. 342-16 +-4 „ 

. 468-88 lbs. 

212-007“ F. +-04 
33-595“ --52 

178-972“ F. 

= 0 lb. 


Temperature of water entering the tank . 


= 100^ F. 
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1 


2 


3 



5 


i ] 

I 6 ! 


8 


1 


! 


Teia|«m4ii!» 


Timee 


Water 

suppli^ 

to 

brake 


Water 

discharged 

from 

brake 


Air 


I Stttffiiig- 
I box 
! €0¥er 


lower 
liraRJi^: 4>f 
txaiiiig 


1 


F^of 

tempeim' 

taw 

iMftWMB 

ftiiffing- 
box airf 
Imriiig 


Ik^JingM ; 
of P|»€4- ^ 
gaige 
fiirfola- 
tloB# per 
miaatel 


Began 11.17 

o ! 

(212) ^ 

0 . 

C 1 


S i 

19 

33-57 

211-9 

74*4 1 

... 


1 

21 

33*5 

212-0 

«»• 1 


... 

... 

23 

33*57 

212*3 

75*7 

107 . 

107 

... 

25 

a3*58 ; 

211*3 


... i 


1 

27 

;13*58 

211-5 

76*0 

... 

... 

i 

29 

33*58 

212*2 



... 

... i 

31 

33*57 

211*1 

76*’4 

109 

110 

~1 

33 

33*6 

211-0 

... 


... 

... 

35 

33*6 

211-0 

76-5 

... 

... 

... 

37 

33*6 

214*9 

... 

... 

... 

... 

39 

33*6 

213-7 

77*5 . 

im 

Ill 


41 

33*62 

213*3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

43 

;13*6 

213-2 

76*8 

... 

... 

... 

45 

33*59 

212*2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

47 

33-64 

211-5 

77*0 

110 

HI 

-1 

49 

33*62 

211*8 

... 

... 

... 

... 

51 

33-64 

212-0 

78*1 

... 

... 

... 

53 

33*59 

212*3 


... 

... 

; 

55 

33*59 

! 212-1 

76*5 1 

110 

! ill 

; -I 

57 

3;i*58 

! 212-2 

... I 


... 

... 

59 

33*6 

1 211*8 

77*8 ; 

j 

... 

i 

12.01 

33*62 

1 211*9 


... i 

113 

... 

3 

33*61 

1 212-0 

78*3 

115 I 

2 

5 

33-62 

' 211*5 

... 

1 


i *" j 

7 

33*6 

i 212*0 

79*0 




9 

33*57 

; 211*6 

... 


■ 113 

j 

' 11 

i 33*59 

: 211*6 

76*8 

112 

i ~l 

* 

13 

33*57 

’ 211*5 


... 



15 

^ 33*6 

211*3 

77*1 



... 

17 

j 33*66 

i 211*5 

... 

... 


... 

Elided 19 

I ... 

i im 


... 

*** 

1 _! 

Meant;. 

1.——- 

! 33*595 

212*007 

76-9 

110-3 


i 1 

- -57 * 


im) 

mm 

mm 

mz 

mm 

mn 

299 

mM 

301 

^1 

m)i 

wi 

mB 

m4 

wi 

mi 

mi 

mm 

mi 

mo 

mi 

m) 

297 

m) 

mi 

mi 
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Ju/y 8,1896. 

Trial No. 72 (A). 

Moment on the brake. 1200 ft.-lbs. 

Trial began 11.11 A.M., and ended 12.13 P.M. 


fading of revolution counter after trial 

. 146.311 

^ „ before trial . 

. 129.000 

Number of revolutions during trial 

. 17.311 

Weight of tank and water after trial . 

1283-50-1-31 lbs. 

„ „ „ before trial. 

347-21+ -4 lb. 

Weight of water discharged by brake during trial, 
including leakage from bottom cock . 

934-58 lbs. 


Mean temperature of water in the discharge pipe 
„ „ „ supply pipe 

Mean rise of temperature of the water . 


212-46“ F. +-04 
34-706° --55 
178-344° F. 


Weight of water caught from stuffing-box 


= 01b. 


Temperature of water entering tank 


. =iorF. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 1 6 

7 i 

1 

8 ^ 

Times 

Tempemtnres 


1 

Fall of 

tar® 
betwMD 
stoffiag- 
box aiid 
Waring 

1 

of f|*M- ! 

mmm < 

I'wvola- j 

tioiiB per 1 
misiitel i 

Water 

supplied 

to 

brake 

Water ! 
discimrged 
from 
brake 

Air 

Stuffing- 

box 

cover 

lOWtT 

of ; 
Waring ' 

1 

Began 11.11 

o 

(212-4) 

0 




(m)} : 

13 

34-74 

212-3 

72’<) 

... 

... 1 

... 

^ 1 

15 

34-8 

211*5 

... 

... 



1 

17 

34-71 

212-8 

73-7 

97 

m i 

-2 

304 1 

19 

34-7 

212*9 

... 

... 

... 


mi S 

21 

34-69 

211-7 

74*0 


... j 


21:19 

23 

34-72 

212*0 

... 

... 

... 


302 

25 

34-7 

212-6 

73-3 

101 

101 


3o:^ 

27 

34-77 

212-8 

... 

... 


... 

307 

29 

34*78 

213*5 

74-4 



... 

.*^12 

31 

34-77 

214*0 

... 




m) 

33 

34*69 

213-2 

74-7 

loi 

102 

-i 

301 

35 

35*0 

213-2 

... 

... 

... 


1 ^ 

37 

34*6 

214-0 

75-6 

... 

... 

... 

mn 

39 

34*7 

214-4 

... 

... 

... 


; m7 

41 

34-76 

214*0 

74-7 

104 

103 

1 

302 

43 

34*79 

212-8 

... 

... 

... 

... 

m4 

45 

34-66 

213-0 

74-8 

... 

... 

... 

mi 

47 

34*75 

212*3 

».• 

... 

1 


mm 

49 

34-66 

211*6 

75*7 

105 

im 

1 


51 

34-68 

211-2 

... 

... 



m)2 

53 

34-68 

212*0 

75*4 

... 

. 


m)2 

55 

34-66 

211*6 

... 

... 

1 

! 

mi 

57 

34-66 

211*0 

75*3 

1(14 

105 ! 

-1 

297 

59 

34-58 

211*3 

... 


... 

... 

:m 

12.01 

34-6 

212*3 

76*0 

... 

... 

... 

:m 

3 

34-59 

212-9 



... 

... 

299 

5 

34*67 

211-8 

76*0 

107 

106 

1 


7 

34-7 

211-4 





302 

9 

34-69 

211-9 

75*8 



... 

mi4 

11 

34-68 

211-8 


1 

1 

... 

mj2 

Ended 13 


(211-6) 

... 

! 


... 

i3C0} 

Means. 

34-706 

212-46 

74-8 

i 

! 102-7 

1 

1 

i i 

: -0*14 : 

1 : 
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The Barame^, —(Part 1.^ pir. 47.) 

20. Before dealing with the thermometers and their wircctitiiis, it 
becomes necessary to describe a combined barometer and inanoiiieter which 
was constructed to measure the pressures of steam employed in the de¬ 
termination of the boiling-points on the thermometer used Uj measure the 
discharge temperature. 

The structural details of this instrument are given in Profo»or EejnoMs* 
paper. At present it is sufficient to say that it consisted of a 
bottle-shaped reservoir, through the neck of which the glass tulxj holding 
the mercury column was carried in a stuffing-box, which made a perfectly 
air-tight joint between the glass and the reservoir. The pre^iire to be 
measured was introduced through a small iron pipe, which peiietmteci 
horizontally the cast-iron wall of the reservoir, and then turned vertically 
upwards till its open mouth stood above the level of the mercury inside. 
Two circular plate-glass windows in the reservoir walls provided a nitons 
of ascertaining the level of the mercury surface. In order to measure 
the height of the mercury column supported by any external pressure, 
a brass sleeve was made, which fitted outside the ghass tube and the upper 
part of the reservoir. This sleeve consisted of a piece of |-inch diameter 
brass pipe fixed into a conical brass casting, which cani^ a tralj-tura^ 
bevelled edge at its lower extremity. This conicml casting eng^^ by mi 
internal screw of twenty threads to 1 inch with the neck of the «»st-iroii 
reservoir. The upper part of the sleeve carried an internal thimd of the 
same pitch, and into this was screwed a second piece of pipe through which 
two long narrow slits were cut at opposite extremities of a diameter. A third 
piece of brass pipe engaged with the upper end of the piece just mentioned, 
and was provided at its lower end with a truly-turned bevelled edge. 

In use the bevelled edge on the conical brass citing was fiist adjusted 
to the surface of the mercury in the reservoir, and then the upper bevelled 
edge was adjusted to the surface at the top of the mercury column. 
Suitable horizontal and vertical scales were provided to enable me to 
measure the vertical distance between these two bevelled edges to j of 
an inch. 

It was necessary to standardise this scale (Part I. par. 44). There is 
a Whitworth measuring machine in the laboratory, which is provided 
amongst others with standard end gauges of 9 inches and S inches long 
respectively. 

Two new steel standards were made by Mr Foster as nearly as possible 
of the same length as the 9-inch Whitworth, and by means of the measuring 
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nachine I detennined their exact lengths m follows, three comparisons being 
aade of the two new gauges with the standard. The table shows the 
eadin^ obtein^. 



>Vhitwcar& standard 

lAta>rak>ry standard 

lAboratory standard 


i-indi 

p,Tige, No. 1 

gauge. No. 2 

Hidings tiii di-| 

0*0011 

0*00105 

0*00095 

vidm wh€«l of) 

owin 

0-0010 

0*0009 . 

miicliiiie ) 

o-wiw 

0*00097 

0*00098 

Mean ... 

oimm 

0*001007 1 

0*000943 

True leiigtlis...... 

0 iiich^ i 

i 

! 9 inchM -0*000113 | 

f 

9 inch^ —0*000177 


These three 9-inch standards, together with the 3-inch Whitworth, 
herefore gave a length when placed end to end of 

30 inches - 0*00029 inch. 

The next operation was to construct a single steel standard with a length 
f approximately 30 inches. This bar being made, and the mccisuring 
lachine not being long enough to accommodate 30 inches, the measurements 
^ere made between the centres of a large lathe in the laboratory. Two 
entres were made with polished flat ends. The one was put in the fixed 
eadstock, while the second was carried by the movable sleeve of the loose 
ciidstock which had previously been securely bolted to the lathe bed in 
convenient position. A temporary wooden trough was made to carry 
ur four short standards, and correctly line them betw^een the two centres, 
'he reciprocating centre in the loose headstock was then gradually screwed 
p till the gravity piece of the measuring machine just floated between 
[le end of the adjacent standard and the centre. A mark on the hand- 
keel actuating the centre was next fixed by means of a pointer. The 
)iir standards were then removed, and the 30-inch bar substituted for 
lem, and the operation of bringing up the centre repeated. The circum- 
u-ential distance separating the pointer fi-om the mark on the hand-wheel 
as then carefully measured. 

A series of five of these observations were made, and the following 
ladings taken, viz.:— 

(1) -0*1 inch, (8) -h 0*09 inch, (5) -|-0*03inch. 

(2) — 0*05 inch, (4) + 0*02 inch, 


Alcan = — 0*UU2 inch. 
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The hand-wheel had a diameter of 9| inches^ and wils to a fcrew 

of -^-inch pitch. 

The 30-iiich bar was therefore short of the length of the four steel 

standards by 0*0000138 inch. 

Its correct length wa^, therefore, 

30 inches — 0-0003 inch. 


As the barometer was only graduated to 0*001 inch, no eiwr WiW intro¬ 
duced in assuming the bar to be exawitly 30 inches long. 

(Part I, par. 48.)—For the purpose of transfei^g Miis standanl 30 inches 
to the brass sleeve forming the scale of the 
barometer, a circular cast-iron surface plate 
was made. This plate had two pieces cut out 
of it, as shown in the sketch. The plate w^ 
fixed with its surface level, and then the brass 
sleeve was placed centrally upon it, standing 
upright on its lower bevelled edge. In this 
position the portion of the surface between 
the two grooves cut in the plate corresponded 
exactly to the surface of the mercury in the 
barometer between the two windows pre¬ 
viously mentioned. As it was probable that 
in actual use the lower bevelled edge would 
be slightly above the mercury surface, the 
sleeve was packed up by means of some very 
fine sheets of tissue paper till a line of light 
could be seen under it. Four sheets were necessary to effect this; one 
of these was removed, and then the standard 30-mch Imr was placed inside 
the brass tube, standing with one end on the surface plate. The up|^r 
bevelled edge was then adjusted till the line of light between it and the 
top of the steel standard was obscured, and the scale was made to rear! 
30 inches in that position. 

Together with Mr Foster I made this adjustment a number of times, 
but after once fixing the 30-inch mark, the reading of the length of the 
steel standard never varied by as much as 0*0003 inch from 30 inches. 

Unfortunately, the comparison w^ made at a temperature of 67' Fahr., 
while the standard temperature of the Whitworth gauges was 60' Fahr. 
A formula of reduction of the reading of the barometer therefore became 
necessary at all temperatures. 



Section AB 
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raking for the coefficient of linear expansion of brass per ° Fahr. 0-(X)0012 

steel „ 0-0000066 

n 

„ the mercury 

column of the barometer... 0*0001. 

Then at 67' Fahr. the true length of the brass barometer scale 

1 + 35 X 0*0000066 

1 + 28 X 0*0000066 

= 30*000138 inches. 

To find T, the temperature at which the scale gives correct readings, 

'e have, if T = t + 32°, 

1 +1 X 0*000012 30 

1 + 35"x 6W012 ^ 30*000138 ^ 

'hich gives < = 31° and !r=63°Fahr. 

The coefficient of expansion of the mercury column relative to the brass 
mle is 0'00(K)88. 

Now if J7j.= reading of barometer in inches at T° Fahr., and as before 

len the corresponding corrected height of the column at a temperature of 
V Fahr. 

1 + 31 X 0*000088 
l+<x 0*0000^8 

1*002728 

“l + <x 0*000088^^’ 

nd if ff^ = the corresponding pressure reduced to inches at the freezing- 
oint, then 

J?-63 = ^ro (1 + 0*0031). 


Therefore for any required pressure Hq inches at a temperature of 
2‘ Fahr., the corresponding reading at 7° Fahr. is 


1 + 0*000088< 
1*002728“ 


H, X 1*0031, 


allowing for the capillarity depression in a half-inch tube, this becomes 
Hj. = (1*00037 -f 0*000088<) H, - 0*009. 


This formula has been used throughout to determine the steam pressures 
squired for the verification of boiling-points to be discussed later (pars. 23 
id 24). 
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The Thmm&mdem, 

21. The thermometers used for the memiiremeot of the toiip^^mtures 
of supply and discharge of the strain of water |itL%<iiig tlirongli the brake 

were supplied by Mr J. Casartelfi of Manchester. 

Their indications were read through the glBm walls of their res|^ti¥e 
chambers by eye simply, parallax teing &¥oMed by the use of a small iniri^ir 

placed behind the thermometer in ^ch <»se. 


Freezing-pmnt Therwmmeters. 

22. Two similar thermometers were obtained, one only of which wm 
ever used during the experiments. This was a eheiiiical theniionieter, 

bearing the laboratory mark 2Q, with a |4nch diameter stem having ite 
scale very plainly etched in black lines on the glass. The length wm 
11 J inches over all, the bulb being 1 -| inches long, and then at a liistaiiee 
of 2 1 inches from the top of the bulb the graduations be^ii. The 
extended from 80° to 45° Fahr., 6| inches of the stem being ccciipied by 
the 15° mentioned. Each degree wm divided into tenths, and it emy 
to estimate to the hundredth of a degree. 

The index error of this thermometer was repeatedly checked during the 
whole period occupied by the research by being in a mixture of 

pounded ice and water. 

The table appended gives the corrections and the dat^ on which tests 
were made:— 


Date 


5th December, 1895 
20th December, 1895 
9th January, 1896 
17th January, 1896 
31st January, 1896 
5th February, 1896 
20th February, 1896 
16th March, 1896 ... 

21st April, 1896. 

25th June, 1896. 

7th July, 1896 . 


Beading } Corrwtion j 


31*7 

+0*3 

31*71 

+0*29 

31*67 

+0*33 

31*67 

+0*33 

31*57 

+ 0*43 

32*48 

-0*-^ 

32*46 

-0*46 

32*46 

-0*46 

32*47 

-0*47 

32*47 ; 

-0*47 

32*52 

-0*52 


Before making the test on Januaiy 31st the hot water from the brake 
backed up round this thermometer, so that the sudden alteration in the 
reading is accounted for to some extent. 
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Also up to this time part of the mercury had remained stuck in the 
pjpr bulb, but Dr Harker, of the Physical Department, now succeeded in 
ringing the separate mercury down into contact with the column below. 

By permif«ion of Dr Schuster the scale of this thermometer was com- 
ared by Dr Harker on the 27tb April, 1896, with a standardised thermometer 
Baudin, No. 12,771) in his pmsession between the points 32® and 35®Fahr. 

This comparison showed that the correction of — 0'47 m obtains! on 
Lpril 21st was correct between 33"" and 34®, which wm the part of the scale 
sed in mc^t of the experimente up to that date. 

At 35°, however, the correction increased to —0*5, and cons^uently in 
he later experiments, when the temperature of supply in the heavy trials 
pproach^ this point, a suitable correction was made to that already ob- 
rin^ by immereion in the mixture of pounded ice and water. 


Boiling-point Thermometers, 

23. In the first instance two similar thermometers were made to order 
y be ready for use in the discharge tube, but on one of these being broken, 
wo additional ones were obtained. Only one of the four was, however, 
sed in the research, viz., PI. 

This was a chemical thermometer with a |-inch stem, having the scale 
r|graved as already described. The length was 16| inches over all, the 
iilb being 1^ inches long, and a blank space of inches separating the 
3p of the bulb from the first graduation. The scale extended from 200® 

220® Fahr., the 20° occupying 8-| inches of the stem. 

During the course of an experiment the reading of this thermometer was 
3ntinually altering slightly. This fluctuation made it almost impossible to 
3ad the temperatures to j^th of a degree. So that only the nearest ^th 
f a degree has been recorded throughout. 

The English standard boiling point, viz., 212° Fahr., is defined to be the 
miperature of saturated steam under a pressure which would sustain a 
3lumn of mercury 29*905 inches long at the temperature of melting ice at 
le sea level in the latitude of Greenwich. 

This corresponds exactly, on being corrected for the variation in the 
diliie of gravity, to the modern definition of the boiling point on the 
entigrade scale, the pressure in this case being equivalent to a column of 
lercury 7600 millims. long in latitude 45°, the other conditions being as 
sfore. 

It was conseuuentlv possible to use Remiault’s steam table in the 
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neighbourhood of the atmospheric lK>iIing point as a standard of comparison 
for the scale of this thermometer. 

In order to conduct the comparison in Manchester, a knowledge of the 
relative value of gravity was necessary. 

This was deduced from a formula given in ' Memoires sur le Pendule ’ 
(Soci4t4 Fran^aise de Physique), which is given below, 

2^ = (1-0-00259 cos 

where — is the ratio of the value of gravity in latitude to its value in 
latitude 45*", 

The latitude of Manchester being oS"" 29', th^ gives 

= l-000'756. 

9 ^ 

The altitude of the Owens College, Manchester, has no appreciable effect 
on the value given by the above formula. 

I give below the table of steam pressures used in the calibration of the 
scale of the thermometer Pi. 


Temperature on 
Centigrade scale 

Temperature on 
Fahrenheit scale 

Pressure of steam in 
millims. of mercury 
reduced to 0° C. and sea 
level in lat. 45° 

Pressure of steam in inches 
of mercury reduced to 0° C.' 
and sea level in latitude of 
. Manchester 

99 

. 

210-2 

733-305 

28-849 

100 

’ 212-0 

760-000 

29*899 

101 

213-8 i 

787-590 

30*984 

102 

215*6 ! 

1 

816-010 

32-102 


24. The general arrangement of the apparatus used to check the scale 
of the thermometer Pi will be gathered from the annexed sketch (Fig. 8). 

A is an ordinary copper boiling-point apparatus, the steam from t^' : 
boiling water passing up an inner tube in which the thermom 
to be tested is hung, and then flowing dowm again so as to ja 
this tube, finally escaping into the atmosphere through the 
shovTi. The top of the inner tube is closed by a cork having ■ 
holes, in one of which is fitted a half-inch brass tube for connectio 
with the manometer, the other carrying the thermometer. 

jB is a glass flask containing an artificial atmosphere, of which the 
pressure is under control. 
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G is the combined Im'ometer and manometer used to measure the 
pr^ure in A and JB. 

D is the tin receiver previously described, the pressure in which is 
kept at about 18 inches of mercury, as measured on a U-gauge. 
This reviver is in free communication through a capillary glass 
tube with the tube connecting the flask B and the manometer G, 

The l^re of the capillary tube just mentioned is just sufScient to admit 
a very small stream of air from the receiver through the flask B, and so out 
into the atmosphere by way of the cock on the boiler. The object of this 
stimin of air was to counteract the tendency of the steam in the boiler to 
diffu«3 down the connecting rubber tube into the flask, where condensation 
ifoiild mxur, and pcmibly some water might get into the barometer, it 
having l^n found quite impossible to keep a steady pressure in the 
apparatus whenever the steam made its way as far as the glass flask, B. 



I’ig. S. Apparatus for cheeking boiling-points. 


The boiler was well lagged and protected as far as practicable from 
draughts. A thermometer was hung alongside the brass scale tube of the 
meter, and its leading was assumed to be the temnerature of the 
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barometer. Allowance having been made for this temperature, the steam 
escape cock was adjusted till the pressure inside the appamtus, as measure 
in the barometer, was at the required level. A reading was then taken of 
the thermometer under examination. The stem was pushed as far as possible 
into the boiler, the reading standing about a quarter inch above the top of 
the cork. Since there was always some escape of steam which blew up the 
hole in which the thermometer was inserted, it was not thought necessary 
to attempt to make any correction for the exposed part of the stem. 

The annexed table gives the readings taken from this thermometer when 
immersed in steam of various known temperatures and the dates on which 
the tests were made:— 


Date 

Readings obtained from thermometer PI when immers^ 
in steam at temperature 

Correction 
ns^ in 

212° ^ 

213°*8 

215°*6 

experi¬ 

ments 

28 Nov., 1895 

211-43 i 

213*26 

215-01 

-p 0*57 

4 Dec., 1895 

211*44 

213-28 

215*03 

-f-0*56 

5 Dec., 1895 

211*5 1 

213-33 

215-07 

+ 0*5 

6 Dec., 1895 

211*51 (risiDg)j 


... 

!- +0-48 


211*53(falling)| 

... 

... 

12 Deo., 1895 

At temperature 210°*46reading 

was 210'’*05 


9 Jan., 1896 

... 1 

213*38 (rising) 

... 

1 4 - 0*44 



213*40 (falling) 

... 


17 Jan., 1896 

• ' 

213*49 

... 

+ 0*34 

23 Jan., 1896 

1 

213*49 

... 

+ 0*34 

31 Jan., 1896 


213*49 

... 

+0*34 

8 Feb., 1896 

211*76 

213-57 

215*3 

. +0*24 

20 Feb., 1896 

211*78 

213-6 

215*34 

< +0*22 


At 211°*34 reading Wiis 

211=*1 


16 Mar., 1896 

211*86 

213-66 

215*4 

+ 0*14 


At 2il“‘07 reading was 

210^*87 


18 April, 1896 

... 

213*7 

215-45 

+ 0*11 

15 June, 1896 

211*94 

213*74 

215*5 

+ 0*06 

6 July, 1896 

211*96 

213*75 

215*52 

+ 0-04 

25. In the 

case of each of these thermometers, viz., Q2 and Pi, the 


water surrounding them was under a very considerable pressure, and it was 
therefore necessary’ to determine the effect of pressure on the reading given 
by each. 


A piece of strong glass tube, Fig. 9, about 1 foot in length and g inch 
inside diameter, having one end fused up, was provided with a slightly 
wider mouth, in which was inserted a small branch pipe, A. This branch 
again split up into two arms, one of which, was connected through a rubber 
tube with an air receiver in which the pressure was indicated by a U-gauge, 
while the other, (7, communicated directly with the atmosphere. Each of the 
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bmach^ B Mid C a)iild be clwed at will by means of a screw clip on the 

mb^r tnbing. 

The prmnre tube having been about half filled with water, the thermo- 
ineler under wnsideration was fixed inside it by means of a cork, D. 

In the of the freezing-point thermometer, Q2, the pressure tube was 
then surround^ with pounded ice. After the contained water had cooled 
salfieieotly for the thermometer inside to remain steady, the communication 
with the atoia?phere was cl(^d, and the full pressure of the air receiver put 
on the thermometer bulb by opening the clip on the tube, B. The rise in 
the imding due to the known rise of pressure was then noted. A number 
of th^ o'teervations were made, using difierent additional pressure in each 
The rmult obtMned was that for a rise in pressure on the bulb due to 
1 inch of mercuiy, the rise in the reading was 0*0072°. 

In the of the boiling-point thermometer, Pi, the pressure tube was 
imiiaer^d in the steam generated in the copper boiler previously alluded to. 
Similar procedure gave in this case a mean rise of 0*0066° per inch rise of 

prelim 

After applying corrections (to be dealt with later—par. 62), rectifying the 
theniiometric indications on this account, I think that no error of greater 
m^iiitude than 0*01° (^n have existed in the calculated mean rise of tem¬ 
perature in any trial 

On 180" this gives accuracy of 1 part in 18,000. 

26. In addition to the thermometers just dealt with, three others were 
used, on the readings of which depended the additive corrections to the heat 
ahead} referred to. One of these indicated the atmospheric temperature, 
while two others were placed one on the stuffing-box and the other on the 

shaft tearing. 

On the differences of heat which were used as the divisors in the deter- 
iiiiiiatioii of the equivalent from each pair of trials, these corrections all 
b^ime extremely small quantities, and therefore it was of no importance 
that small errore should exist in these thermometers. Theii* scales were 
therefore never calibrated. Still another thermometer was used to determine 
the temperature of the stream of water entering the tank. As it was only 
necessary to keep this temperature in each pair of trials at the same level, 
errors m this thermometer were negligible. 
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Weighing Machine and 2o4b. Weights used on the Brake .—(Part I., par. 4^.) 

27. The absolute value of the unit used in the graduation of the levj^r 
of the weighing machine was a matter of indifference, hut it was of vital 
importance that the same unit should be used for the weighing machine and 
for the 25-lb. weights us^ on the brake. 

A set of iron weights were, however, sent down to the Manch^ter Town 
Hall, and there compared with the Board of Trade standards. 

The comparison of the 25-lb. weights with our standard 25 Iba one 
of the first things undertaken in the course of the investigation. This wm 
done by first balancing the standard placed on the platform of a small 
weighing machine in the laboratory by adjustment of the rider weights on 
the lever of the machine. The standard was then removed, and one of the 
25-lb. weights substituted, a balance being made by adding to or drilling out 
some of the lead inserted in the weight. 

This adjustment was accepted as perfectly satisfactory till towards the 
close of the experiments, when a small difference in the value of the equiva¬ 
lent as derived from trials in which different numbers of the weights were 
used, seemed to suggest an error in the weights themselves. 

Accordingly, on the 9th June, 1896, I again compared the weights with 
the standard on a temporary balance, consisting of a simple lever with three 
knife-edges in a straight line, with the following result:— 


Weight number 

True weight 

1 

25*00 

2 

25*02 

3 

25*03 

4 

25-02 

5 

25-01 

6 

24-99 

7 

25*02 

8 

25-02 

9 

25-03 

10 

25*00 

11 

25-04 

Hanger 

24*99 


And a lead balance weight to be referred 
to later, which weighed 13*98 lbs. in¬ 
stead of 13*97 lbs. as assumed. 


On the l7th of January, 1896, a set of four of these 25-lb. weights, at 
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that tiint^ all rappiiml MTiimte, wem as a stenclarci ICIO hj which a 
Mi'rirs eorrtelifins ti» t!i« IW-lh. seiilo cif the weighing niwjhiiie were 
tibteiiied, Thew cem*c^fcioii8 have iisiHl throiighoiit the iHve 8 li|p.ti 0 n, 
awi are given :— 



1 ^ 

. { 30(> .lOO I flOO : «X) 

700 

mm 

WM) 

i 

KMX) ‘ 1100 1 1200 


'j (Ainw.lwtii.. 

. i m ... i ... i-o-12. 

. 1 .... 

, - 0*4^ f 

1 ^ 1 

- 0*5 

i i 

j -- irm I 

' I 

- 1-12 1-22 j-1-31 

-178! 


Bider wtdghts Niiiiihers 2 and 3 were at the same time made correct on 

their whole nmge. 

Ill June another cc>m|»rii»n wiis m^e, and the set of four weights, 
NiiiiilM^re 2, K, fi, and 10 were found to give substantiallj the same list of 

eorrcHTtioiis m previously obtained. 

The coiiiplefce of weights were then again weighed on the weighing 
intichiiie, using the list of corrections given, together with the true value of 
the stiiiidaitl ICM) lbs. The result a verification of the list of their values 
alreMy given. 

The maximum emir that might possibly be produced by using the weights 
on the bmke in specially arranged groups was found to be— 

In a piir of trials carrying moments of 1200 and 600 ft.-lbs. respectively, 
— 0*037 per cent, or + 0*043 per cent., and in a pair of trials run with 
moments of 12(K) and 400 ft.-lbs. respectively, —0*025 per cent, or -1-0*03 

per cent. 

The value of the equivalent obtained from a set of six trials in which the 
weights hcwi been specially arranged to eliminate the above possible error 
entirely, gave a result w’hich did not differ at all from that previously obtained, 
and it may thenTore be siifely assumed that in the first series of trials this 
error did not occur to any sensible extent. 

I think that, especially with the above result in view, the loading of the 
brake may be tiiken as absolutely accurate. 

As to the limit of accuracy of the weighings in the 600 ft.-lb. trials, the 
w’eight of water dealt with w*iis approximately 470 lbs. On this quantity 
the iiiaxiiiiuiii probable error was 0*02 lb. in any trial. This gives greater 

accuracy than 1 part in 20,000. 
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The Adjustments of the Brake. 

(1) Length of the Lever .—(Part L, par. 45.) 

28. This length was required between the centre line of the engine 
shaft traversing the brake and the V-groove carried bj the lever. 

It had been previously observed that lx>th the shaft and the brake shifted 
a little horizontally when the engine was started, from the petitions occupied 
with the engine stationary. It was therefore nece^ary to make the com¬ 
parison between the length of the lever and our standard 4-feet with the 
engine running. Also, since the length of the lever varied with the tem¬ 
perature of the brake, this temperature was maintained, as in all the trials, 
at 212° Fahr. 

Between the brake and the adjacent bearing the shaft is 4 inches diameter 
within of an inch. 

At a distance of 3 feet 10 inches from one of its square ends a fine line 
was scribed on a steel straight edge. This straight edge then held with 
the square end aforesaid butting against the shaft, the length being horizontal 
and perpendicular to the line of shafting, and the distance between the 
straight edge and the lever being 10 inches. At a distance of 11 feet from 
the other side of the lever a theodolite was set up and adjusted so that the 
vertical plane of collimation of the instrument w’-as parallel with the shaft 
and contained the line scribed on the face of the straight edge. 

A steel scale, graduated to of an inch, was fixed firmly on to the lever, 
and a reading of this scale was taken through the telescope without altering 
the adjustments mentioned. This reading, of course, referred to the point 
on the scale just 4 feet distant from the centre line of the shaft. By a slight 
rotation about the vertical axis the line of collimation was then made to cut 
the centre line of the groove, and then a vertical rotation enabled a second 
reading of the scale to be taken. 

A number of these observations were made while the brake was subjected 
to moments of 1200, 600, and 400 ft.-lbs., and they ail indicated that the 
length of the lever in the trials made was 4' + 0 02''. 

A correction to the value of the equivalent derived directly from the 
trials is therefore necessary on this account. It amounts to 4- 0‘0417 per cent. 

With this correction added, I think that the length of the lever can be 
assumed accurate to ^ inch, or 1 part in 10,000 nearly. 
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(2) The Ikthmce of the Bnite—(Part I., par. 9.) 

29. If a pair of trials an* ran, tho one with a htmvy indir^ted load, if„ 
anti the other with a lij'hter one, Jf,, and if m be the moment carried by the 
brake on account of its iititial want of balance, then the w'orks done in the 

t\m Irialii mre 


I7| =s 2w^I (Ml + w), 
f/j =s 2'3rJV^a(ll/a + m)j 

wiiere Wi Mid are the refolutions in the two c&*?es. 

The differt*»c# of the work done 

sss |iV| J/i — J/g + Wi (//1 ”” -^f)l 


iiid the relative error involved in writing for this 


which has doae in th«» experiments, is 


m {Ni - N^) 


, very nearly. 


This €m>r is 0 when 

The sf»ed of the engine was therefore always regulated to the end that 
the number of revolutions in each of a |mir of trials which were afterwards to 
comfmred together should be approximately the same. As a general rule, 

this object w^as very nearly atteined. 

The maxiiiiiim value of — X.j Wc\s about 300, the values of and X 2 
being approximately 18,000. 

Under these circiimstences, in trials carrying loads of 1200 and 600 ft.-lbs. 

respectively, the above error amounts to 

300 1 

isoooloioo = 30000 < P"’’ 

in the balance of the brake. 

The method pursued to determine the want of balance was as follows:— 
The lever was freed from all extraneous loads. 

The brake and its pipe connections were then all filled with water, so as 
to be in the &a!iie condition as during the progress of a trial. 

The lever was then lifted till its end was in its mean position opposite a 
pointer at a fixed height from the ground. A load was then gradually added 
to the front side of the brake till the friction of the bearings was overcome, 
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and the lever fell An observation of the moment required to cause the 
motion was then made. A series of twenty of these observations were m^e 
for the front and then a second series of twenty for the back of the brake, in 
which case the load on the back had to lift the lever from its mean position. 

On taking the difference of the means of these two series of observations, 
the friction is eliminated and the resulting moment represents the error of 
balance of the brake. 

Since in the course of a trial the lever oscillates a little from its mean 
position, the brake will, when in motion, be working against the resistance 
offered by the linkage connected with the regulating cock. When at rest, 
however, this resistance will not affect the load at all. In view of this fact, 
two determinations of the error in balance were made, the first with the 
brake working free of the linkage, by allowing the small motion to take place 
in the slack of the pin-joints, the second with the brake working against the 
resistance of the regulating apparatus. The results obtained were 

In the first case, error in balance = 45*5 ft.-lbs. 

In the second case, error in balance = 41*73 „ 

A mean of these two quantities would probably be approximately correct 
viz., 43*615 ft.-lbs. 

The lead balance weight previously mentioned, and weighing 13*97 11^ 
was substituted for one of the 25-lb. weights, on the removal fi-um the lever 
of the brake of a rider weight and a balance weight whose combined moment 
(par. 40) was calculated at — 44*12 ft.-lbs. 

The actual uncompensated error in the balance appears therefore to be 
practically ft.-lb. This is so small, and the balancing of the brake such a 
very difficult operation to perform with any approach to accuracy, that any 
error there may be has been ignored, and the balance assumed perfect in all 
the calculations. 

The end of the lever has always been kept at the level of the pointer 
indicated before, and by this means all error due to the varjdng horizontal 
position of the centre of gravity of the brake has been avoided. 


Terminal Corrections to the Apparent Heat Generated,— L, par. 31.) 

30. In order that the work done in any trial should be exactly equivalent 
to the heat generated in the water used, it was necessary that the total heat 
contained in the brake itself should be the same at the beginning and end of 
the trial. 
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iis 

This eirti<iiti*iii wiw mrc^ly fiilfillHi, siiiee it m|iiirec! that the weight of 
mmt4‘r iii lln* liriiki% together with it» leBifM^mtiire, should \m mnalterod at the 
fhm* Ilf tilt* trial. 

A df4'eniiiiiati«iii mm iiiticle of the miioiinl of water mntaiai^ hj the 
lirale iit %'iiriitiis i4|jeetlii tiy siiihleiily stopping the c^ngiiie when rnEB.ing at 
any *:i¥eii niiimltaBeoiwlj shutting oft* the watiT supply to the brake^ 

mid alIrrmaplM ilniiiiing off iiriii wi'iglirtig the water shut in. 

The results are shown in the aonexeil ctirvt*s. 



1____!_j_^^_1 

170 180 190 200 210 220 230 240 250 260 270 280 290 300 


Revolutions per minute 

Fig. 10. Car’ies f^howing water eoiitaiii«3 bv and water etiuivalents of braie and contents at 

varying speeds. 

The weight of brass in the brake is 368 lbs. Taking 0*094 for its specific 

heat, the waiter equivalent is 34*6 lbs. 

To obtain a scale of weights reprevsenting the water equivalents of the 
brake at different speeds, we have to add 34-6 to the weights of w^ater 
contained at the diftereiit speeds. 

'Fhis scale is given at the right of the curves just alluded to (see above). 

A correction to the heat obtained is now very easily deduced. 
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Let = water equivalent of brake at commencement of trial. 

W.2 = „ „ end 

ti = temperature of water in discharge pipe at commencement of trial. 
^ » )} a }} end 

Therefore, additional heat generated in the brake = and this 

quantity is added to the heat already calculated as generated in the vrater. 

The speed indicator, which was used in the determination of the number 
of revolutions per minute required as the ordinate in the curve of water 
equivalents, was not reliable to one or two revolutions, md, therefore, unle^ 
a large difference of speed was indicated between the commencement and 
end of 'a trial, this difference was altogether ignored, and the rise in tem¬ 
perature was multiplied by the constant corresponding to any jmrticular load 
at 300 revolutions to obtain the terminal correction. 

The speed gauge required a negative correction of 11 at 300 revolutions, 
and, consequently, the curves give 57*6 and 54*6 as the water equivalent of 
the brake when loaded with 1200 and 600 ft.-lt^. respectively. 

By interpolation from the above values 53*6 was obtained and used as the 
water equivalent in trials carrying a moment of 400 ft.-lbs. 


Loss of Water by Evaporation and Leakage from the Discharge Pipe 
and Tank ,—(Part L, par. 37.) 

31. In order to test the general efficiency of the discharge pipe as a 
conveyer of the water used, it was disconnected in June, 1896, from the 
brake, and the circulating pump was arranged to pump the water out of the 
tank and through the discharge pipe, which emptied itself again into the 
tank by means of the tipping switch. 

The stream of water was regulated so as to correspond exactly with the 
quantities passed in trials carrying loads of 400, 600, and 1200 ft.-lbs. In a 
period of 62 minutes it was found that in each of these cases the loss 
approximated very closely to a quarter of a pound of water when its tem¬ 
perature was between 90° and 100°. Since this loss was the same in all the 
trials it has not been thought necessary to make a correction rectifying the 
heats on this account, for it would be completely eliminated in the differences 
of heat used in the calculation of the values of K given in the tables, if the 
interval of temperature through which the water was raised in the brake was 
the same in corresponding light and heavy trials. 

When, however, I examined the results after the final leduction had been 
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iiimIc*, I found that the mean temperature of supply in the light trials was 

QT lower than that in the heavy triala 

the mean difference of heat would require a slight cor- 
which, however, is less than — 0*000002 relatively to the whole. 
This, l^diig oiiisitle our limits of accuracy, has been ignored. 


Tim 3Iam Experiments. 

,12. In I^^iiiber, 1805, the apj^ratus, though not yet quite complete, 

was ia a siiiicieiitlj ^vanced state to make it p^ible to commence the 
niMB JT exf^rimente. 

The obmTvations were teken and r^uml in every experiment in sub¬ 
stantially the aiiie manner that I have described (par^ 17, 18, and 19). 
Sfiine cif the |mrticiiliira mentioned were, however, omitted in the earlier 
trials, and were only rewrite sulBeqnently after their importance had come 

to be* recognis^i. 

In all, 80 trials were made on which any reliance has been placed, and 
mill 1 m 3 dealt with in different series, between any consecutive two of 
which ajine slight altemtion had been made in the apparatus, the method of 
taking the observations, or of r^ucing the same: all these alterations 
leiMiiiig up to the inally adopted methods which have been described. 

83. I must firet mention two sets of trials which do not appear in the 
tables. They were commenced in December, 1895, and were made mainly 
with the object of gaining experience in the behaviour of the apparatus, and 
of determining the most fevourabie conditions under which the experiments 
could be conducted. 

The moments carried by the heavy and light trials in each set were 1200 
and 6CK) ft.-Ibs. respectively. 

The s|K?ed was in the first set 230 revolutions per minute, and in the 

s^^coiid set 180 revolutions per minute. 

With the following exceptions the apparatus and methods were the same 

as described. 

I. Omissions and faults in apparatus. 

(1) There were no thermometers on either the stuffing-box cover 
or on the main bt^aring, and consequently no effectual attempt 
could be made to keep these parts of the shaft at the same 
teiii|>erature in a pair of trials. 
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(2) There was no means of catching the leakage from the stuffing-box, 

or from the bottom regulating cock. 

(3) The rising pipe at this time only maintained a he^d of about 

5 feet of water over the thermometer in the discharge pipe. 

(4) The hand brake had not been fitted to the shaft. 

II. Omissions and faults in the methods employed. 

(1) No corrections were added to the heat as given by the formula 

(W,-W,)x{T,-T,y 

(2) The heavy trials were of only half-an-hour’s duration, in order 

that the second reading taken of the weight of the tank should 
lie on the same part of the scale of the weighing machine, 
which had not up to this time been corrected, in both heavy 
and light trials. 

The results obtained were not very consistent, but, perhaps largely on 
that account, the trials admirably fulfilled the purpose for which they were 
made. 

The importance of the terminal corrections were clearly indicated when 
the results were considered, and consequently means were at once taken 
to apply these corrections to the preliminary reduction of all subsequent 
trials. These included the provision of the hand brake, by means of which 
the engine speed on starting and finishing the trials could be easily con¬ 
trolled, and the observations of the speed of the engine and the tempera¬ 
ture of the brake which were taken at the moments of starting and ending 
the trials. 

Again, the terminal corrections and other incidental errors had very 
unequal weights when acting on the quantities obtained in the hour light 
trials and in the half-hour heavy trials—which latter quantities required 
doubling before the subtraction requisite to eliminate losses of heat could be 
effected. 

It was therefore decided that in future all trials should be of equal 
duration (viz. 62 minutes), and this necessitated the immediate cjireful 
checking of the scale of the weighing machine, which was thereupon pro¬ 
ceeded with. Furthermore, it was probable that many of the discrepancies 
which occurred were due to the small quantities of water it was possible to 
deal with at the low speeds hitherto used, and to remedy this defect a larger 
amount of work was done and heat generated by increasing the speed in all 
the recorded trials to 300 revolutions per minute. Incidentally this increase 
of speed was conducive to the steadier running of the engine. 
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I was much troubled with bubbles of steam in the discharge pipe, and to 
pre¥ent their formation the rising pipe was lengthened till it gave a head of 
11*$ feet over the thermometer bulb. 

Th»e trials also furnished information which led to the adoption of a 
pr^ure of 9 inches of mercury in the artificial atmosphere. It was found 
that with higher pressures than this the air by some means found its way 
into the dif^harge pipe, even with the lengthened rising pipe in position. 

During the first few trials the only regulation of the water supplied to 
the bearings of the brake consisted of screw clips on the rubber pipes carry¬ 
ing the water. These were found to be very inefficient, and two cocks were 
substituted, each of which carried a scale which showed the amount to 
which it was open at any time. 

34 Before dealing with the tables showing the final reduction of the 
experimente made, it is necessary to mention a preliminary reduction of trials 

1 to 42 shown in Table A (p. 722), from which the constants used in the 
determination of the losses of heat by conduction along the shaft, and also by 

radiation, were deduced. 

In this table the actual observations are as far as possible omitted, since 
they will appear later in the completely reduced tables. 

It will be seen that the table consists of three similar parts, referring 
respectively to the heavy trials, the light trials, and the differences. 

In each part 

Col. 1 gives the number of the trial. 

Col 2 gives the work done, calculated in the ordinary way. 

GoL 3 gives the heat generated, as calculated from the formula 
Wi) {T^ — Ti), all corrections being omitted. 

Col. 4 gives the terminal corrections, for which, as I have said, the 
necessary observations were always taken. 

C ols. 5 and 6 give respectively the mean differences of temperature 
observed between the stuffing-box and the top and bottom 
brasses of the main shaft bearing. 

The quantities in brackets are not actually observed differences, but were 
deduced iu the manner to be hereafter explained (par. 43). 

Ihese differences are + or — according as the stuffing-box was hotter or 
colder than the adjacent bearing. 
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Col. 7 gives the mean difiference of temperature observed between the 
brake and the surrounding air. These differences are, of course, 
all positive. 

The quantities given in the part of the table headed differences” are in 
every case the remainders which are left on subtracting the corresponding 
quantities under the heading light trials” from those appertaining to the 
“ heavy trials.” 

In the last column are given the values of jST, obtained by dividing the 
work occurring under the heading differences, by the heat, to which has firet 
been added the terminal correction. 

The conditions under which each series of trials given in Table A was run 
are enumerated below. 

In every case the engine speed was SOO revolutions per minute, as read 
on the speed-gauge. 

In all heavy trials the moment was 1200 ft.-lbs., with the exception 
of Series IV., in which the moment was I244 jT 2 ft.-lbs. 

In all the light trials the load was 600 ft.-lbs. 

Series I. 

35. This series contains trials Nos. 1 to 11, No. 5 being omitted on 
account of an accident to the revolution counter. 

In all these trials the outer brass skin of the brake was exposed directly 
to the atmosphere, and consequently the loss of heat by radiation was very 
large. 

No attempt was made to catch the small quantities of leakage occurring 
at the stuflSng-box and the bottom regulating cock. 

The water supply to the stuffiug-box was only regulated to the end that 
the bearing should not become unduly hot, and no record was kept of the 
temperature gradient along the shaft till trial No. 10 was reached. 

In order to avoid any bias which might be given to the experiments b\’^ 
always combining a trial of one type with one of another type, trials of both 
of which types were always made at the same relative part of any day, 
the relative order of running was changed as indicated by the dates and 
times given in Table B (Part I., par. 32). This method of combining the 
trials was adopted because at this time it wjis not as a rule possible to make 
more than two trials a day successfully, for breakdowns of a more or less 
serious nature were of frequent occurrence. 
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Eefcrri«g now to the preliminary reduction shown in Table A, Seri^ 1. : 

The ¥aliies of K, N<». I., HI. IV., and V. are seen to be in close 
iigTt*eiiieiii, notwithstanding the com]p»mti¥elj rough method of I'eduction 

^^teniiinatioii Mo. II, however, stands out m very distinctly higher than 

the filitrs, a.iid the mum of this mm fortunately evident. 

In order to prevent the attempted rotation of the small handle shown in 
the illiistmtioiis iit the end of the broke lever, one revolution of which 
alter«l the IomI on the brake by 1 fl-lk, one of my i^sistants had ti^ it to 
the hanger ranying the lt«d. The string making the «>nnection was very 
tight, and the lt«i was piilled perceptibly out of the perpendicular plane 
immmg lliroiigh the groove on the lever. 

This fault mm sufficient to o>ndemn the two triab Nc^ 3 mid 4, and 
they do not appear in the final toble on that am>unt. 

A wm^em clip wm suteequently ^ded to prevent the rotetion of the 

hmodle and its at^h^ screw. 


Lagffmg ,—(Part I, par. 33.) 

36. The results given by the four accepted determinations of Series I. 
were m consistent that it was decide to proceed at once with the lagging of 
the brake, which, up to the present time, had been deferred on account of 
want of coiitidence in the apparatus generally. 

The lagging consisted of a layer of about 1| inches of loose cotton wadding 
mith wdiieh the whole tif the exterior of the body of the brake was covered, 
together with the di.sc*harge pi|)e between the brake and the thermometer 
ehaiiiWr, The cotton was ail tied firmly in position, and the w^hole was 
enclosed in a covering of thick ilamieL 

As will be seen later, this lagging reduced the radiation by nearly 
75 per cent. Its weight, about 2 lbs., was inappreciable, and, being evenly 
distribiiteil, cuiilil not affect the balancing of the brake to any extent which 
it Would be }M»ssible to detect. 

1 he lagging was, 1 believe, of use, more especially in that it protected 
the bare metal from the strong draughts which often occurred in the engine- 
Tinmh It rei|iiired very carefiil attention, however, to protect it against 
dampness, and on this account I am not certain that better results would 
Hot have been obtained without it. 
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Series II, 

S7, With the exception of the addition of the lagging, no alteration 
was made in either apparatus or method between trials 11 and 12. 

Sufficient experience and confidence in the apjmratus had now been 
gained to enable me to make three trials per day, as a rule two being 
made in the morning and one in the afternoon, a stop of about one hour 
being made after the second trial. The brake was not allowed to ock)1 down 
during this interval; the hot water conteined on finishing the morning’s run 
being shut in. 

In Table A, the value 787*4 is given as the r^ult of the combination of 
trials 12 and 14. There was evidently something ami^ with this r^ult, and 
8^ the combination of trials Noa 13 and 14 gave the result 779’4, which 
agrees fairly closely with those given in Series I., the explanation which at 
once suggested itself was that the new lagging was damp when the day’s 
running began and had dried before the commencement of trial 13. On this 
account trial No. 12 has been expunged from the final Table B, and takes no 
further part in the investigation. 


Series III, 

38. As it had by this time been found po^ible to run three satisfactory 
trials per day, the most obvious way of combining them was to make three 
trials, all carrying the same load, on the firet day; while the trials required 
to complete the three determinations were ran on the next convenient day. 

This method was pursued during the whole of the subsequent coiime of 
the investigation. 

From this series onward 1 made an attempt to keep the temperature 
gradient along the shaft, between the brake and the adjacent bearing, the 
same in each pair of trials. In trial No. 21 I took observations for the first 
time of the temperature of the lower brass in the main bearing In these 
trials also the possible importance of the small leakage of water, occurring 
along the spindle of the lower regulating cock, for the firet time became 
apparent. The weight of water actually leaking away had not, I think, any 
appreciable effect, but owing to its high temperature it was nearly all 
evaporated, and, consequently, may have had a sensible effect in the lowering 
of the temperature of the water discharged from the brake. No successful 
means were yet devised for catching this water. So, in this series, it still 
remains as a possible source of error. 
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Berm IV. 

S0. Ft>r use iii the regular engines trials the brake is pmvidetl with a 
rider weighing 4B !!»., which cmii bt* travei'sed along a graduated scjrle on the 
lever bj iiieiiris of a k^adiiig screw. In oixler to inaintiiin the balance of the 
bmh* it carries at the back a seetaid fixed l<wd of 74*6 lbs. 

These two large iiumses of iron had hitherto been left on the brake, but it 
seeiiicxi probable that they would very much affect the flow of heat away from 
it iM'tweeii any pfiir of consecutive trials (Part I., par. 38), for thej^ continued 
to rise in temj>erature during the whole of any day on which experiments 
were made, and evidently they would absorb heat more rapidly when cold in 
the early part of the day than when hot later. It was therefore decided to 
remove them. Their combined moment about the engine shaft was 

-44*12 ft.dbs. 

No allowance was made for this alteration in the loading of the brake, 
and, TOiisecpiently, the moment in these trials was 1244*12 ft.-lbs., this figure 

having teen used in the calculations given. 

In order to bring the trials under some general denomination, this series 
has not teen further reduced, nor combined with a corresponding set of light 

trials. 

With the intention of stopping the leakage at the bottom cock, I had 
hiMi some more packing placed in the gland surrounding the cock spindle. 
This did, to some extent, reduce the leakage, but it also had another effect 
which will be referred to under Series V. 


Series V. 

40. For the purpose of keeping the loads on the brake at the values 
carried by trials preceding the removal of the rider and balance weights, one 
of the 25--lb. hanger weights was removed, and for it were substituted some 
lead sheets w*eighing 13*97 lbs. 

This lead weight then corresponded with the initial want of balance to a 
moment of 100 ft.-lbs., made up as follows :— 


Want of balance. 44*12 ft.-lbs. 

Moment of lead weight. 55*88 


After these trials had been made, I determined, with Professor Eeynolds, 
b} means of a spring balance, the force necessary to move the hnttnm nnoh 
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This was found to amount to a moment of SO fl.-lbs. on the brake, and on 
this account this series of trials, though appearing in the final tables, have 
not been allowed any weight in the calculation of the final mean value of IT, 
The preliminary reduction of Table A gave what were apparently very good 
values of AT, but this only shows the small effect on the mean moment pro¬ 
duced by variations in the r^istance offered to the brake s motion, and this 
although ite period of oscillation was very long. 

Serim VI. 

41. These trials differ fi-om th(^ of Series V. only in the f^t that the 
extra packing had been removed fix>m the gland on the c»ck spindle, while a 
means of catching the whole of the leak^e, and at the same time preventing 
its evaporation, had been provided (par. 14). The whole of the l^kage 
was credited with the temperature of the water in the di^hai^e pipe, and 
was weighed with the main stream of water which had been caught in 
the tank. 


Series VII. 

42. These trials were made under similar conditions to those in Series IV. 
In the two last trials, however, viz.. Nos. 39 and 42, some leakage was 
observed and caught from the stuffing-box. 

An approximate estimation of the of heat due to this l^kage is given 
in Table B, and has been included in the heats given in Table A. 


Determinatimi of the Loss of Heat hy Conduction along the Shaft. 

43. In the trials enumerated in Table A, the varying values of the 
temperature gradient, existing in the shaft leaving the brake, might evidently 
be a cause of comparatively large losses of heat which were not eliminated 
in the differences of heat, so far assumed to be equal to the corresponding 
differences of wcrk. 

It therefore became important to determine, at least approximately, what 
was the loss of heat by conduction along the shaft in each trial. 

I have already said that the temperature of the shaft in the main bearing 
was assumed to be the same as that of the lower brass, while the tem¬ 
perature on leaving the brake was similarly taken as that of the stuffing- 
box cover. 

Unfortunately, before trial No. 21, I had made no record of the tem¬ 
perature of the lower brass. 
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It was, however, found that in trials Nos. 21 to 41 the mean temperature 
of the lower brMS exceeded that of the upper brass by about 7 Fahr. 

Onsequently, in Column 6, in the parts of Table A, where no obser¬ 
vations hmi been taken, an estimation of the difference of temperature 
k^tween the stnflSng-box and the lower brass was made by subtracting seven 
from the difference occurring in Column 5. In this manner the differences 
entered! in brockets were obtained for trials Nos. 10 to 20. 

It appeare that we have, therefore, ten determinations, viz., V., VI, VII, 
VIII, IX., X., XI, XII, XIII, and XVIII, in which the differences of heat 
generated retjnire a positive correction on account of the unbalanced con- 
diiclion along the shaft, and four determinations, viz.. Nos. XIV., XV., 
XVI., and XVII, in which those differences require a negative correction. 

A«uining, as is very nearly the case, that the losses of heat by radiation 
are elimina^ in the differences of the heats, it follows that by taking 
C = of heat per trial, by conduction along the shaft, per unit differ¬ 
ent of temperature between the stuffing-box and lower brass, 

G is given by the equation 

675844869 _ 271143956 

867995 + 75-6 G “ 348866 - 22*5 C 

where the numerators represent the sums of the differences of work in the 
sete enumerated above, while the first terms of the denominators represent 
the sums of the differences of heat in the same sets, to which the terminal 
corrections have been added. The second term in each denominator repre¬ 
sents the coroection to be applied to the differences of heat for unbalanced 
conduction along the shaft. 

On solving the equation we get 

0=12, very nearly. 

This agrees very closely with the value G = 13*61, which may be calculated 
from the dimensions of the conducting shaft, viz., 4 inches diameter and 
2| inches long, and Forbes’ value of the conduction coefficient for iron, viz.: 

(0*1429 in e.G.s. unit). 

Since nothing was known as to the internal thermal condition of the 
shaft, the figure 12 has been used throughout as a sufficiently close approxi¬ 
mation to the constant required. 

The corrections to the heat for conduction along the shaft in each trial 
were then obtained by multiplying the fall of temperature between the brake 
and bearing by 12. 
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The sign of the correction varies, of coiin>e, with the sign of the teni|^m- 
ture gradient along the shaft. 

Determination of the Loss of Heat hi/ Radiation. 

44. Under this heading are included all losses of heat not already dealt 
with under the he^in^ terminal corrections,"' lo^ by conduction," and 

loss by of water/" 

Radiaiion in dm Unjacke^ Triah. — Ser^ I. 

45. Determination No. II., consisting of a combination of trials 3 and 4, 
is omitted, for the reasons given. A constant i2, repr^enting the I(^ of heat 
by radiation per trial per unit difference of temperature between the brake 
and surrounding air is required. 

In Tables B and C the corrections to the heat are given for terminal 
errors and conduction along the shaft, the calculation of which h^ been 
explained. 

The quantities given in the annexed table are sums obtained by adding 
together the corr^ponding quantities in Series 1. of Tables B and C. 

In trials 1, 6, and 9 the loss by conduction has been turned the same 
as in trial 10; while in trials 2, 7, and 8 this Ic^ h^ been given the same 
value as calculated for trial No. 11. 


Series I.—Unjacketed Trials. 



■ Work done 

1 

Heat 

Terminals 

I CJondaction ^ 

i i 

Diff. of tempera¬ 
ture between 
brake and air 

Heavy trials... 
Light trials ... 

' 542,876,020 

1 272,418,189 

677,309 

330,280 

+ 19 
-131 

^ +116 * 

; -496 

556*4 

558*4 I 


We have, therefore, the same value of K given by 

542,876,020 _ 272,418,189 

^ ~ 677,444 + 556-4 R “ 329,653 + 558'4 E ' 

and, solving for R, we get 

R = 36-86, 

or, using this value of R and solving for if, 

if = 777*81, 

which is the mean value deduced from this series of eight imjacketed trials. 
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Radiation Cmffiddsnt for Jacketed Trials, Nos, 12 to 42. 

46 . As Ie Sori^ I-, we the sums of work, heat, &c., shown in the 

aiiRexai toWe:— 


j Work done 

! 

) 

Heat 

Terminals ^Conduction 

Diff. of tempera¬ 
ture between 
brake and air 

J'".. . 1 

1 Hmvy trials... ; 1,752,718,746 
^ Lighl trials ... i 874,310,846 

2,236,681 

1,108,013 

! 1 

- 64 - 886 1862-6 

-183 -1369 1872-5 


In this table the sums are given of the respective quantities in the 
trials UTOci in Determinations YI. to XVIII. inclusive, Series No. V. being 
include, because no error was apparent in the quantities obtained; Series 
No, IV. being omitt^, since the moment given could not be guaranteed 

correct with any certainty. 

We thus get the following equation for R :— 

874,319,846 _ 1,752,718,746_ 

1,106,461 +1872*512 ” 2,235,731 +1862*6 R ’ 


which, on solution, gives 
and, substituting for JS, 


E = 9*33, 
777*91. 


47. The loss of heat by radiation from the brake, as given in the 
Tables B, C, &c., was determined by multiplying the difference of tempera¬ 
ture betw^een the brake and the air by the radiation constants, calculated 
as just described. 

The Tables B, C, and D, giving the results of trials 1 to 42 inclusive, 
should now be self-explanatory. 

The mean value of K given by the eight unjacketed trials I have 
ineotioiied Wiis 777*81. 


48. The best way of stating the values of K obtained throughout 
seemed to be as follows:— 

The sums of the differences of the works and of the corrected heats 
were taken for each series of trials, and then a mean value of K for the 
series Wiis found by dividing the first of these quantities by the second. 
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The values of K given jis the mean for etMjh series in Table D have 

been ailculated in this way. 


49. A mean value of K can be obtained from the jtickefced trials 
contained in Series IL, III., VI., and VII. (Series V. being kept out of 
the determination on gw^count of the possible error alre^ly noticed), by 
finding the sums of the respective differences of work and heat given with 
each of these series in Table D, and then dividing the work by the heat 
m obtained. 


The sum of the differences of work in Series II., IIL, VL, and VIf. 

= 676,259,560, 

and the sum of the corresponding differences of heat 

= 869,396; 


therefore the mean value of K given by the accepted jacketed trials so 
far considered is 


676,259,5^ 

869^396 


777*85. 


From this mean none of the values obtainol from any one of the above 
series differs by as much as 0*03 per cent. 

Closer agreement than this could not pc^ibly be expected, and it was 
consequently decided to vary the trials somewhat, in order to determine if 
any errora had been overlooked. For this purpose I made two fresh series 
of six trials each, the light trials caiTying a moment of 400 ft.-!bs. only, none 
of the other conditions being altered in any way. 


50. The full reduction of these Series (Nos. VIII. and IX.) is shown in 
the two Tables E and F. 

As before, three trials were run on each day, but the last trial, on April 1, 
was not finished on account of an accident preventing me getting the correct 
weight of the water discharged by the brake. There are, coosei|iiently, only 
eleven trials in the tables. The radiation constant for these trials worked 
out to 8*16. 

The mean value of K, given by the whole eleven trials, was 778*14, which 
is lower than the two means for the separate series in Table F, on account 
of the inclusion of the light trial No. 45, which does not appear in 
Table F. 

This new value of K, viz. 778*14, did not agree so closely with the former 
one of 777*85 as we had hoped, and, after reducing the hist two series of 
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triaK 1 «i«vofced all my time to the checking of the whole of the apparatus 

anew. 

Il wm a eoii»(|ueiice of this stringent supervision of. every separate part 
that the small errora in the 25-lb. weighte, already rioticed, were discovered 

(l^. 27X 

5L <^Iciilation showed that this error might account for the discrepancy 
obw^rveds and it was decided to run a fresh series of trials with the weights 
a) anang^l that no enror could appear on their account. 

In oitier to have no known outstanding errors whatever, I made a small 
rectengular trough, fitted with a drain-pipe, by means of which all leakage 

from the stufEng-^x was caught. 

52. A seri^ of fifteen trials, numbered 54 to 68 inclusive, was ac- 
wdingly made, beginning on June 29, 1896. Owing, no doubt, to the 
long rtel which the apparatus had had since Easter, a number of accidents 
were met with which completely spoiled the whole series. 

The lagging of the bmke was very damp when the series was begun, 
and, on acwimt of the humting of the various rubber-pipe connections, it 
did pot thoroughly dry during the whole course of this series of trials. 

For these reasons the results are not tabulated. 

53. After remedying all the defects which had developed in the previous 
week s running I made two fresh series of six trials each between July 7 
and 10 inclusive. 

No further accidents occurred and the results were in every way satis- 

fimtory. 

These are shown in Tables G and H. 

The radiation constant worked out at iJ = 7*98. 

The mean value of K, given by the two series, was 

K =777^86, 

which happens to be exactly the s^ime as obtained previously from Series II 
IIL, VI., and VIL 

54. I his last lot of trials afforded no explanation of the small difference 
(77cS*14 — 777*85) 

= 0*3 ft.-lb. nearly, 

which occurred between the results given by the 1200—600 ft.-lb. determina- 
tiiins and the 1200—iOO ft.-lb. determinations respectively. 
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The difference, of course, may be due to teniiiiml errors, which, I think, 
have been mainly responsible throughout for the small diwre|»ncies found 
to occur between individual determinations. It is more likely, however, 
that the small quantity of water dealt with in the 400 ft.-lb. trials, and 
the consequent greater effect of the oscillations of the brake on the mean 
moment, may have introduced some error into these iightiy-loaded trials. 
Further, some slight bi^ may have been given k> the Seri^, Nc«- VI11, and 
IX., by the long r«5t caus^ by the l^ter Ym^tion, between trials 47 
and 4S. 

55. In the annexed table I give the mean value of the work done and 
of the heat generated in the heavy and light jacketed trials respwtiveiy, 
against which no known sensible error can be 


1 

Trials Nnmbem : 

Mean work 
per trial 

Mmn hmi 
per trial 

Heavy trials: ^ 

(13, 17, 18, 19, 20, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 46, 47, ! 
48, 49, 50, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76 and 77) 

134,337,403 

172,685 

1 

Light trials: 



(14, 15, 16, 21, 22, 23, 33, 34, 40, 41, 42, 43, 
44, 45, 51, 52, 53, 69, 70, 71, 78, 79 and 80) 

61,355,503 

78,867 



* Difference.... 

72,981,900 

93,818 


and dividing the mean difference of work by the mean difference of heat 
we have 

Z-= 777-91. 

This mean value of K deduced from the experiments requires correcting 
on a few counts, which are due to the method of working. These will be 
dealt with later. 

56. The table given on page 714 illustrates the almost perfect manner in 
which losses of heat were eliminated on the mean result, by the method 
adopted throughout the investigation of always working on the differences 
of the quantities of work done and heat generated in a pair of trials. 

A value of K can be obtained by dividing the difference of work in 
Column 3 by the iincorrected difference of heat in Column 4. This 
operation gives 

K = 778-06. 

The various corrections which this number requires are as follows;— 

I. Correction due to difference in number of revolutions of shaft between 
light and heiivy trials. 
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Sinm the difference in the number of revolutions is only 15, this cor- 
rtxtion^ previously indicated, when dealing with the balance of the brake, 

will be mm (pmr. 2&). 


1 

! 

1 

( 

1 No. of 

1 revolu¬ 
tions of 
shaft 

1 

1 

Work done 

Heat 

generated, 
less 
losses 
due to 
terminals, 
conduction, 
(fee. 

Loss of 
heat by 
leakage 
of water 

Terminal 

correc¬ 

tions 

Differ¬ 
ence of 
temper¬ 
ature 
between 
stufifing- 
box and 
bearing 

Differ¬ 
ence of 
temper¬ 
ature 
between 
brake 
and air 

• Mmiis for 21 
Accepted 
limvj trials 

17,817 

134,337,403 

171,510 

4 

-1 

-3-9 

140*5 

M«iis for © 

, accepted 

1 light tri A 

17,832 

61,355,503 

i 

i 

77,710 

1 

i 

-7 1 

-5-4 

141*5 


-15 

1 72,981,900 

93,800 

3 

6 

1-5 

-1-0 

1 ' 

(2) 

; (3) 

1 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 


IL Correction due to loss by leakage of water from the brake. 


This correction amounts to — ^ 


0*000082. 


93,800' 

II I. Correction due to terminal differences of temperature of the brake. 


This correction amounts to — 


93,800 


= - 0*000064 


IV. Correction due to loss of heat by conduction along the shaft. 

1*5 X 12 

This correction amounts to —n^ToArT ” ~ 0*000192. 

9o,o00 

V. Correction due to loss of heat by radiation. 

Assuming 9 for the value of the radiation constant, this becomes 

9 




93,800 


= + 0000096. 


The total correction factor is therefore (1 — 0*000192), which gives as 

before 


777*91. 
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Gorrmtiom to the Mam Value of K gimu by the ExpenmemU. 

I, length of Brake Lemt\ 

57. In dealing with the calibration of the measnreineiits of the brake 
(par. 28), I have already mentioned that the value of K given by the 
experiments would r^uire a correction f^tor of (1 "fC>"00042). 

IL Salts Dissolved in the Mamkesto' Wat^. 

58. Professor Dixon kindly furnished Profeffior Reynolds with the resulfe 
of a number of analyses of the town^s water made during the College sesdon, 
1894—95- The dissolved salts were 

Common Salt, 14*4) 

Calcium Carbonate. 27-7} P"’' 

therefore the proportion of salts by weight is 0*0000421. Taking their 
specific heat at 0*2, we get for the correction factor required, due to the 
lowering of the specific heat of the water, 

1 + (1 - 0*2) X 0*0000421 = (1 + 0*{K)008). 

III. Air Dissolved in the Water Used. — (Part 1, par. 43.) 

59. Being rain water it probably contained about 2|^ per cent, by volume 
of dissolved air. As affecting the specific heat of the water, this air would 
not have of itself any sensible influence. 

It did, however, influence the resulting final temperature, as it was mc^t 
probably all boiled out of the water, and the bubbles of expelled air would 
all be saturated with w*ater vapour at a temperature of 212'’, which vapour 
could not be formed without extracting its latent heat from the surrounding 
water. 

I made some experiments in December, 1896, with the object of deter¬ 
mining the actual volume occupied by the bubbles of mixed air and water 
vapour under the conditions obtaining in the trials. The pressure on the 
water in the discharge-pipe was 10 inches of mercury very nearly. 

The method adopted was as follows:— 

I put a depth of about two inches of mercury into the bottom of a strong 
bolt-head flask, and above the mercury I poured in lbs. of w*ater. This 
filled the flask nearly to the brim. A rubber stopper, through which pissed 
a glass tube, was then pressed into the neck of the flask, the glass tube being 
of such a length that the insertion of the stopper displaced mercury onl}^ up 
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the um Wing tiikeii that no hubbies of air were incliicled under the 
The Hlop|R^r was then tiriiilj tied into the neefc, and the i«ik w;^ 
hung iii'^ide ii largt* glaw beiiker^ which was then filleil with water to a depth 
which eiweml the t4^p of the nibbei stop|M*r. 

One end of t of strong rubber tube was then fastened on the gla<« 
tiilM* protruding fioiii the flasks wliile its other end was fixed to the vemd 
shown at which wfw open to the atmosphere. 



5Ierciiry poured into the glass funnel at A, and it was raised till 
there was a solid column of mercury from the bottom of the flask to the 
surface in A. The w'ater in the beaker was then heated by a Bunsen flame till it 
boiled. This boiling was continued during a wdiole day, the water in the beaker 
being replenished as recpiired. By adjusting the level of the free surface of 
the mercury at A, any required pressure could be put on the vapour column 
which formed over the w'ater in the flask neck and displaced some of the 
mercury from the bottom. Also, by suddenly raising the pressure, the vapour 
was compressed and cold mercury flowed down into the flask, condensing the 
vajKJiir in the neck as it descended. By this means the water in the flask 
Could be made to boil briskly for a few moments now and then, so as to 
facilitate the escape of the air. At the close of* the day the levels of mercury 
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and water were adjusted so ^ to give the requisite pressure on the ¥aiK>ur 
column. The length of this column wm then measured, and knowing the 
diameters of the flask neck and tube, it was easy to cmlculate the volume of 

vapour. 

This was 2*2 cubic inches. 

If this be r^uc«l to a temperature of S2° and atm<»pheric preasure, the 
proportion of ^ by volume appears to 1*6 per cent. 

This number is considerably le^ than the 2*5 |^r cent, al^^y mention^!, 
but as it was determined under conditions which approximated cicely to 
those which held in the main trials, it wi^ used in the (mlculation of the 
correction given below. 

The weight of water vapour at a temperature of 212° per cubic foot 

= 0*03797 lb. 


Therefore the correction due to the loss of the latent heat necessary to 
evaporate this weight of water, is, relatively to the 180 thermal units 
generated per lb. of water discharged by the brake. 


4 

5 ^ 1728 


2-2 0-03797 x 966 


180 


= 0 - 00021 . 


The correction factor is therefore (1 — 0*00021). 


IV, Reduction of the We^hings to Vacuo .—(Part I., par. 41.) 

60. Taking the density of water 

= 62-425, 

and of air at 32° Fahr. 

= 0-08073, 

and also assuming 70*° Fahr. as the mean temperature of the engine-room 
during the trials, the correction factor becomes 

1 - 0-08073 X X = 1 - 0*00120. 

o31 62*42.) 


In the calculation of this factor it must be borne in mind that the density of 
the air causes errors of equal magnitude in the measurement of both work 
and heat on account of the alteration of apparent density of the c£^t-iroii 
weights used on the brake and on the lever of the weighing machine. 


V. Vanjing Specific Heat of the Wafe7 \—(Part I., par. 51.) 

61. According to Regnaiilt the mean specific heat of water between 
freezing and boiling points is 1-005, assuming the specific heat unity at the 
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lower If his formula for the specific hmt correct, then a 

mirection fector of (1 — 0*OO#O6) is nectary to mi^e the value of K derived 
fimiiii the trail reprint this mean sj^ific hmt. This fector is inkoduced 
it wiw not strictly the whole rmige of tem^ralure between freeing 
anil killing jMMnte which wan dealt with in the trials, for the cold water sup- 
plii^i to the hmke had vwioiis temperatures ranging from 32*7® to 34*3®. 
This aim*clioii wwld only just affect the second decimal place, and’in con- 
siiienifcion of the iiiicertainty that existe m to the exMst value of the sp^ific 
ht*at of water at any temperature, I do not propa» to mm a correction filter 
on ihiK acwiinl 


VI. (fmiTelimm dm to As F(dl in Pr^ture As mid 

Bimkarffe Fi^. 

62. Wmm otwervatitins taken on October Isl, 1896, I deteninined the 
pw^iire on the thermometer in the supply pipe to 1^:— 

I n the 1 ft.-ib. trials .... 15 inches of mercury. 

„ Bm „ „ .. 11 

. 400 „ „ . 9*7 „ 


I have alreafly stated that the pressure on the thermometer in the 
discharge pipe was 11*3 feet of water in all trials. 

Fmm these varying pressures two corrections are obtained as follows;— 


(a) Elevation of Temperature Readings by the Pressure on the Ther¬ 
mometers. 



1200 ft.-ibs. 

600 ft.-lbs. 

400 ft.-lbs. ^ 

Frcsssiire on tlieniiometer bulb in 
supply pi|>e in indies of mercury 

Ifi-O 

11*0 

9*7 

Consequent elevation in readings of 
teiii^Rttiire (te*OOT2 |>er inch) 

(r-108 

0^*0792 

0"*0G98 * 

in iliscliarge pi]>e in feet 

Ilf water 

11*3 

11*3 

1 11*3 

1 

Consequent elevation in re.-niings of 
di^diarge temfic^ratiii’e (0"1JOC0 
l«.*r iiicli of mertairy) 

0"(^G 

0"*066 ; 

0"*066 

Pert'eiit'ige correction to beat <sb- 

0*042 

0*013 

0*004 

taiiial 1 

1*8 

1*8 

i*F 1 

j 

! 

= 0*0233 i 

1 

= 0*0072 

= 0*0022 
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If we now confine our attention to the combination of 12(10 and 6W) fk-lb. 
triak, the relative correction to the difference of heat is 

0-000233 

i 

i.e,, the correction factor to K on this account is 

(1-0“CKK>S94). 

CJonsidering next the 1200—^400 determinations, the relative cor¬ 

rection to the difference’ of heat is 

OT00233^|x 0«K)0J2 _ 

I 

which makes the connection factor 

(1 - 0‘(X>0339). 

On the mean value of K deduced from the trials, I ^propose to make 
this factor 

(1 - 000037). 

63. (b) Generation of Heat-in the Water on account of the Lem of 

available Head between the Supply and Discharge Pipes. (Part I., par. 53.) 



1200 ft-ll®. 

600 ft.-lbs. 

400 ft-ite. 

Head in supply pij>e in feet of 
water 

17-0 

12*45 

10-98 j 

1 

Loss of head before reaching the 
discharge pij>e in feet 

5*7 

1*15 

-0*32 

Correction required by the work ! 
given in the tables per cent. 

5*7 

1*8 X 777 

1*15 j 

1-8x777 

-0*32 

1*8x777 i 


=0*(M)41 

=0*CKKB 

= -0*(X)02 


Therefore the correction factors required are— 
(a) For the 1200—600 ft.-lb. determinations 
0-000041-ixO’OOOOOS 


1 + 


= (1 -h 0-000074). 


O) For the 1200—400 ft.-Ib. determinations 


J xO<TO002 


This factor also I propose to give the value 

(1 + 0-00007), 

when applied to the mean value of K deduced from all the trials. 
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VII. CmTmdim dm to A$ wmmmm qf Cmm^ 

^ Bmg^ SMfl —(Ptei L, ^e. 34) 

64 The spiiiille of the counter camdl a wire pin |»im!lel witli the axis 
ti rt»voliiti<iii, which pin wm driven bj another aiiTied b\, and at 

right iiiigkw through, the axis of the spindle making connection with the 
engine shaft. 

The iiicmn chance wm therefore that at every engagement of the counter 
with the shaft one-fourth of a revolution would be lost by the instruinent, 
while on dimigigiiig the counter stopj^ the instant it was withdrawn. 

The work in every trial should therefore be increased to compensate for 

this lc«. 

The iiiiinber of revolutions was approximately 18 , 000 . 

Tiie correction factor is therefore 

72:006 


65. A summary of the«j corrections is appended. 



Cairo of TOrr^ion 

Magnitude and sign 


+ 

- 

L 

Ijength of lever. ' 

00004*2 


IL 

L>is»»lvM Kfilte ... 

0-00003 

• •• 

III. 

Dism'ilved air. 

... 

0*00021 

IX. 

Weight atmwiphere. 


0*00120 

X. 

Varviiig .N|.>eeific liCiit of water. , 

Xegleeted 

... 

XL 

(if) Effect yf prassure on thennometers . 

(b) L/ws of he/id in the water. ' 

0*00007 

0*00037 

VI1. 

Eiigsigemeot of revolution counter. . 

0*00001 I 

... 


Totals. 

0*00053 1 

! 

0*00178 


Therefore the final correction fector is 


(1 - 0*00125). 

OIL Applying this correction factor to the value obtained from the 
exp^iiaeiits, we get for the value of the mean specific heat of water 
between freezing and boiling points, expressed in mechanical units, at 

Manchester, 

777*91(1 -0*00125), 

776*94. 
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APPENDIX. 


Although no part of this r^^rch, il may be interesting to notice that 
r^uced to the latitude of Greenwich this bec»m^ 

777 - 07 , 

and redact to latitude 45° at sea-level 

777'5:3. 


Expressed in metre-grammes and the centigrade unit of heat this l^t 

value becomes 


426-58. 


The value of q bein^ 

980-63, 

we have for the mean value of the specific heat of water between 0° and 
100° C., expressed in absolute C.G.S. units, 

41,832,000 ergs. 

Making use of Regnault s formula for the specific heat of water at 
different temperatures, this would give the mechanical equivalent of the 
heat required to raise 1 lb. of water at 60°*5 Fahr. through 1° Fahr. at 
Manchester as 

773-74 ft.-lbs., 

and taking water at 32° Fahr., this gives 

773-07 ft.-lbs. 

Similarly expressing the result in absolute c.G.s. units, we have for the 
mechanical equivalent of the heat necessary to raise 1 gramme of water 
through 1° C. in latitude 45° and at sea-level 


(а) From a temperature 15°*8 G. 41,660,000 ergs. 

(б) „ „ 0°C... 41,624,000 ergs. 
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Table A.—Showing the Preliminary 


Mm\j triA. 




1 M I 
I lifter, i 

I niiraln.'r , 


; I : 

Work<I«n« 

! i 


^ at 

O S S 

o a, ST* 

^ C 1 

o i i 

•.a u 

O is 



© *i> 

s- 

i-si 

^ o Q 

g-o 3 

Igg 

§ ‘S 

M 

w a c 





Work done 


.Vwnfcr I. 


L 

i 1 


1117,191 

+ 

11 

11. 

: 4 

13^441X542 

172,957 

■ 

m 

HI. 

i n 


: iiaxoBij 

+ 

31 

IV. 

i 9 


! iai,B59 

- 

10 

V. 

' 10 

l»X674,t»J ■ 

1 170,573 

- 

IS + 


I 139-.1 2 68,310.950 82,626 

i 140-5 3 68,182,773 83,090 

i 137-6 7 67,926,419 82,432 

I 138'9 8 68 , 096,065 82,725 


l,^%e28,584 

lS5,32,iRI7 

135,098,853 


Serief Nuinher II. 

169,519 - 40 ^ +10-1 

172,591 + 12 + 9-3 

172,408 + 6 - 3-9 


144-4 Coimbined with] trial 14 
(■f 2-3)' 143-8 14 67,933,958 86,054 

(-10-9) 140-2 16 67,677,604 , 85,819 

15 67,658,754 ' 85,737 


Serm Kttmher III. 


VIII. 

18 

i:i;X734,142 

170,604 - m 

+ 6'3 

(- 0*7) 

141*0 

21 

66,580,557 

84,173 

IX. 

19 

i:«,89^,479 

170,867 4- 63 

+ M 

(- 5*9) 

140*9 

22 

67,142,275 

85,012 

X. 

20 

135,:»2,r>H8 

172,f;66 - 29 

+ 0-3 

(- 6*7} 

140*8 

23 

66,765,283 

84,703 




Aperies Xtimber IV, 







24 

139,871^565 

178,183 ' + 104 

+ 2-1 

- 6 

141*7 





25 

13!X448,444 

177,847 + 40 

- 1-4 

— 7*4 

139*1 





26 

14<M 173,809 

178,984 1- 40 

- 3*1 

-10*2 

139*3 







JSeries Xurnh^i 

r. 






XL 


134,073,435 

171,054 - 12 

+ 7*9 

- 1*3 

145-8 

27 

67,353,391 

85,344 

XII. 

31 

134,6*23,843 

171,793 12 

- 6*3 

-11*7 

145-4 

28 

67,146,045 

85,147 

XII!. 

32 

135,257, IIK) 

172,618 j ... 

~ 4*0 

-10*3 

141-4 

29 

67,315,692 

85,406 




Series Xifmher 

lY. 


1 

1 




XIV. 

35 

134,744,481 

171,995 + 6 

- 2*9 

- 9 ' 

144*9 1 

33 ; 

: 67,692,684 i 

1 85,724 

XV. 

36 

135,702,040 

173,226 6 , 

- 3*1 

1-9 . 

143*4 

34 i 

1 66,765,283 

84,625 




Series Xamber 

17/. 






XVI. 

37 

134,819,879 ' 

172,059 - 6 

+ 8*9 

- 0*3 ; 

145-9 

40 ! 

67,703,993 

8o,o55 

XVI L 

38 

135,151,f;32 

172,550 - 17 

+ M 

- 4*4 

144*3 - 

41 1 

67,112,116 

85,135 

XVI11. 

39 

134,895,277 

172,250 

- 0*3 

- 5*9 ■ 

144*8 

42 

67,130,965 

85,316 
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Reduction of Trials, 1 to 42 Inclusive. 


Moment, 600 ft.-lbs. 




Differea^s 



rcf 

© 

.s 

‘a 

0 

*0 

w> 

a 

'a 

!>• 

a 

1 

S-t 

a 

o 

1 

o 

© 

a 

a 

© 

B 

Difference of tempera¬ 
ture between stuifimg- 
box and upper brass 

Difference of tempera¬ 
ture between stuffing- 
box and lower brass 

* 0 

¥ 

2 Si ! 

^ g 

0 ^ 

S g 1 

g'^‘3 - 

5 S g I 

1 

Work done 

HcAt 

gene¬ 

rate! 

a 

0 

73 

0 

2 

3Ui 

0 

0 

*3 

3 
a 

m 

B 

Difference of tempera- 
ture between stuffing- 
box and upper brass 

s S 

of 2 

S S'® 

3 a 

0 a# 0 

® g: 

0 ** 'tS 
a $ fl 

1 2 H 

^SJ 

’ 0 

i| 
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Table I>. 
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Table F. 
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Mean vali^=777*88. 




DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 

(See md of Volmm.) 

PLATE 1. 

Fnmi a photograph in 1888. Is a front view of the triple expansion engines 
(IW H.-p.) and brakes, as they existed in the engineering laboratory, Owens College, 
l«fc>re any inodificatit^ns for the determination of the equivalent. The engine-shafts are 
diw3i>niiwted from each other, and are working on three separate brakes. In the trials 
the three Large pulleys (5 feet in diameter) were removed with the brakes on the high- 
prc^ure and intermediate engines, and the engine-shafts coupled by intermediate shafts, 
the work teiiig all al^rl>ed by the brake on the low-pressure engine-seen, on the right 
hand of the plate, overhanging the last bearing of the brake-shaft. On this shaft are two 
heavy S-feet pulleys, which served as fly-w'heels during the trials. 

It was the facilities afiorded by this brake and its appiutenances (§11) that suggested 
the reseiirch and rendered it jx>ssible : and, although the method of admitting the w^ater 
and air t^i the brake was necessarily modified in the experiments, the brake remained 
esi-c'iitially the same. Part of the trials was made with the brake uncovered, as seen 
in this plate ; and it was after the brake was covered that the subsequent photographs 
were tfiken. 

The \ertical pi|)e supplying the town^s water from the service tank to the brake, 
uitli the hand-cock and the automatic inlet-cock above, leading through the bowed pipe iind 
flexible indiariiblH3r tube to the inlet juissiige over the bush of the brake, are seen on 
the iniiiiediate right. Iiiiiiitxiiately on the left and a little behind and lower, is another 
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bowed pipe lading from the top of the braJc^ with a gap in it; this is the air i^&iage 
leading through the vanes to the centra of the vortex chambera, to sectiire atiiimpheric 
pr^^ure there. The suspend^ and riding loads on the lever, the dash-pol^ the front stop 
on which the lever rests (not being at work), are also seon. The hand wheel for adjusting 
the height of the lever when at work, the linkage connecting the automatic inlet and 
outlet-cocks with each other and with the front stop, together with the outlet-cock, the 
receptacle for waste, and the drij>-can for the water esaiping from the front bush, c&n be 
traced, though they are obscure in this plate. 

Up high on the photograph is TOen a sh^ with two krge pulleys; these are for 
connecting the separate engine-shafts by belts and rope (seen), and have no pla<» in the 
trials. But the bright shaft immediately below, seen as driven by a ro|» pulley from 
behind the wall of the engine-room, is the line shaft driven by the se|»rate engine, always 
running, which afforded most important focihti^ for the resmrch. 


PLATE 2. 

From a photograph, 1896. Also shows a front view of the engine-room, but taken 
more to the right; it includes only the low-pre^ure engine. It shows a general front view 
of the appliances in the condition in which they were during the final experiments, as well 
as some of the standing appliances not included in Plate 3. 

Low down, immediately on the right, is the front of the weighing-machine, with the 
tank resting on it; and immediately behind this, against the wall, are seen the mercury 
balances for the pressures of water in the mains; also the town’s main to the service tank 
(out of sight on the right), in front of which is the 3-inch quadruple turbine which driv^ 
the (l|-inch) quintuple (^ntadfugal pump (out of view, behind the tank) supplying the 
brake through the ic^-cooler (§ 20). On the left of the tank, and passing through its 
cover, is the water-switch; and over this is the nozzle of a vertical pipe, straight aJmcet to 
the roof, then horizontal, with an open vertical branch, to form an air-gap, then down 
again into the lower of the two horizontal pip^; this is the stend-pipe on the outlet from 
the condenser, for securing pressure in the final thermometer chamber (§ 22). The upper 
of the two horizontal pipes is the water-jacketed outflow pipe or “condenser,” which pass^ 
to the end of the room, and retiiras as the lower horizontal pipe to the stand-pij>e. 
Immediately on the left of the plate, standing on the floor, is the frame for the hand¬ 
brake (§ 30). Besides the appliances mentioned, as seen, in this plate, nearly all the 
appliances are seen in front view; but many are better seen in the following plates, though 
this plate aftbrds the best view of the general arrangement, and the best idea of the 
circumstances under which the observations were made. The pissage l>etween the brike 
and the 3-inch pipe supplying condensing water to the engine aflbrded the only j>ost of 
observation for the counter, thermometers, sp^-gauge, and prftisiire-gauges. The centri¬ 
fugal speed-gauge, with its scale, is seen rising vertically from behind the small pressure- 
gauge on the brake. 


PLATE 3. 

This is a nearer and simplified front view of the more s|>€cial appliances shown in 
Plate 4. Proceeding from the right is the svitch and outlet nozzle from the condenser, 
with the water flowing into the tank over the thermometer. From the switch may be 
traced the linkage forming the automatic connection of the switch witii the counter, 
immediately in front of the covered bush of the brake. Sup|>orted by the original 
supply pipe to the brake (the hand-cock being shut) is seen the new inlet pi|)e from 
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fee i«-w>ler, tehiiid the braka The pipe^ rising on the right from behind the brake, 
^mm a branch to the bj-chaimels leading to the bushes (not seen) and a branch to the 
Ut^ pr»iiire-gaiige, then to the regulator; thence,the water flows upwards past the bulb 
of the inlet tliennometer, ^me of it passing up through the glass thermometer chamber, 
and to waste through the small pipe at the top, but the main stream passing through 
the covered horiamtal k^nch, and down the flexible indiarubber pipe into the brake. On 
the top the teike is B&m. tibe new air-paasage, of flexible indiarubber, leading to the 
ve««l ill which is the artificial atmosphere, which is connected with the large mercury- 
gaiige on the left, also with the syringe. The automatic outflow cock is clearly seen under 
the li«ke, al«> the curved flexible pipe, covered with cotton-wool, which receives the 
witter from the outflow oojk, leading to the fixed pipe behind the regulator, also covered, 
In which is the bulb of the outflow thermometer, and immediately over this the glass 
tiieniMiiiieter chamber, with ite indiarubber continuation leading back into the main out¬ 
flow elmiiTOl which risM up behind the inlet thermometer chamber, till it turns at right 
angles into the oondem»r. Behind and on the left of the brake are seen protruding the 
stems of the thermometers for measuring the difference of temperature in the stuffing-box 
aail the iiair bearing. Of the two bottle standing on the floor, that on the left is 
mllwtiiig the Imkage from the stuffing-box, and the other the leakage caught in the 
iiilmnibber l«g enclosing the automatic outflow cock. 


PLATE 4. 

This is a bwjk view. On the left, close in front of the tank on the weighing-machine, 
over which is the condenser leading to the switch, is seen the 1^-inch quintuple centrifugal 
with its driving gear and the pipe supplying it from the service tank. On the 
other side of the S-iiich pij>e for condensing water for the engines, and partly behind it, is 
swn the pi|>e Imding from the pump up and along behind the 3-inch pipe, then down 
again into the it^-tank (on the extreme right of the plate); through this it passes in a coil, 
emei^ing from the cover again as the covered pipe rising obliquely to the regulator and 
inlet theniioiiieter cbaml^m (not seen), with the branch to the pressure-gauge. The small 
lioriz«rtitaI branch coming through from beneath the pressure-gauge, continued by the 
covered iiidiambljer pipe, jiassing behind the vortex vessel of the speed-gauge to the 
stuffing-!Hix, is one of the by-paths taking ice-cold water to the bushes; that on the left 
is l»ehiiid the brake. The outlet thermometer chamber, with its indiarubber continuation 
to the main outflow channel into the condenser, is also clear; as are also the belt and 
pulley driving the jKiddle in the ice-tank. 


PLATE 5. 

Tliis is again a back view, but taken so as to show the appliances up to the end of the 
eiigiiie-nMim, not seen in the previous plates. In the middle front is seen the 6-inch 
qiUMiruple centrifugal puinp in circuit, with the rising 4-inch main from the lower tank to 
tiie tank in the tower 3), together with the belt from the line shaft by which this pump 
is driven. Iinineilicitely on the left of this plate, standing on a bench, is the end of the 
3'iiich quadruple vortex turbine, driven by water from the tower, and driving by a cord 
the ll-iiich quintuple centrifugal pump. The standard, the lever, and the large riding 
weigiit of the weighing-machine, with the tank behind, are completely in view; and over 
these again appears the condenser fur cooling the effluent water, passing to the end of 
tlie nmn and returning underneath to the stand-pipe and thence to the switch. 
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PLATE 6. 

This is from a photograph of the apparatus for correctiag the high temperature thermo¬ 
meter. On the table is the barometer, and to the right is the va|x>nr chamter, in which 
the thermometer is immersed through the cork on the top as far as to leiive the top of the 
mercury visible. The escape passage and r^ulator are s^!i on the right. The pipe 
leading from the top is the connection of the vaiwiir chamber with the lower mereury 
chamber in the barometer. This, after p^ing through the flask, iweivei by the branch 
(seen) a slight ciurent of air from the pr^ure r^rvoir, with the top of which it is 
connected by a restricted pipe, so that the current is so slow that the r«istan<» is 
negligible, though sufficient to prevent the vapour pg^ing to the Imrometer; the pr^iire 
of air in the reservoir is shown by the lai^e mercury-gauge, and is maintain^ by 
occasional pumping with the syringe seen in connection. The iJ 02 zle on the Imrometiff, 
to which the air-passage is connected, leads into the c^t-iron bottle which forms the 
mercury chamber, above the surfa<^ of the mercury. The level of this surface is oli^rval 
through the circular windows, of which that which is in front is shown to the left of the 
axis of the barometer, above the nozzle. Immaiiately above this window is amn the 
cylindrical brass curtain, which screws on to the nwk of the bottle, by which the light 
through the windows over the mercury can be wlip^L Attachai to this curtain, and 
co-axial with it, is the outer brass tube extending up to the gap, with a vertical 
attached reaching past the gap. Behind the vertical sttile, and screw^ into the tube on 
the lower curtain, is a tube screwed throughout its length, and having two jmrallel slote, 
as windows, some 5 inches long, through which the upper limb of the mercury may be 
observed. From the top of this windowed tube downward is ^aewed the cap, the lower 
limb of which forms a cylindric^ curtain for eclii^ng the light over the upper limb of the 
mercury (§ 48). 
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ON THE SLIPPERINESS OF ICE. 

tiie Forty-tiiird Volume of the “ Memoirs and Proceedings of the 

Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society.” Session 1898—9.] 

{E&mwd and rmd Felnruaiy 1899.) 

The slipi^riness of ice is, and has been, one of the most noticeable, 
inter^ting, and important circumstances under which we live, as well as one 
of the commonest Ice is not the only slippery thing in the world, but it is 
the only one of all the solid substances which, in the condition naiiure has 
left them on the surface of the earth, possesses the property of perfect 
slipperinesa This being so, and being commonly known to be so, it is 
certainly remarkable that, whatever may be the reason, there appears to have 
been little or no curiosity as to the physical significance of the unique 
property which ice possesses. Speaking for myself this is simply explained; 
ice was slippery when I was born, I never knew it otherwise, and, to put it 
shortly, it was slippery because it was ice, whereas it now seems to me that, 
of all the secrets nature has concealed by her method of deadening curiosity 
by leaving them exposed, in this her method has been the most successful. 

The cause of my ultimately discovering the secret, unsought by me, was 
an accident, though brought about by another line of research. The other 
sources of perfect slipperiness are complex; a smooth solid surface covered 
by a viscous iiiiid, as a well-greased board, is perfectly slippery just as ice is, 
which fact had been taken for granted much in the same way as the slipperi- 
iiess of ice, neither more nor less. 

That surfaces of machines would not slip over each other without grease 
was Well known and followed out, but the physical significance of the 
action wais apparently not questioned until, in 1884, Mr Beauchamp Towerb 

^ Pm*. Imt, M. P., Nov. 1S83 and Jan. 188-1. 
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while maiing experiment as to the r^isfcance of a railway journal, ^ident- 
ally came across a fact of very striking significance. 

In this experiment, instead of using an axle, Mr Tower used an overhang¬ 
ing shaft driven by a steam-engine, the shaft being supp3rted on bearings in 
the usual manner. The overhanging portion of the shaft was turned to the 
same shape as one of the journals of a railway wheel, four inches in diameter 
and six inches long. On this journal the ordinary axle-box suspended, 
the load to correspond with the proportion of the weight of a load^ truck 
being suspended from the axle-k)x undern^th the shaft. The axle-box had 
the usual brass wearing-piece, and the provision for lubrication m usu^, 
an oil or grease cup communicating through a vertiml oil-hole, so riiat the 
oil might desciend by gravitation through the hrsm on to the sui^wie of the 
journal, and thence ^cape, after being us^, to the ground. This in the 
first instance, but, after experimenting in this way, Mr Tower proceeded to 
find what would be the effect on the r^istenc^ if, instead of allowing the oil 
or grease to escape freely from underneath the journal, the whole under side 
of the journal was encased in a ve^l, so ^ to fonn a Imth of oil in which 
the journal would be completely covered. 

In commencing these experiments with the bath, Mr Tower notice with 
surprise that, although the oil in the bath did not €x>ver the top of the brass 
when the journal was at r^t, when in motion the oil escaped upward a^inst 
gravity through the oil-hole, and as this was inconvenient, tending to empty 
the bath, he drove a plug of wood into the hole and tried again, when to his 
still greater surprise he found that the oil forced out the wooden plug. This 
led him to fit a pressure gauge to the hole; this immediately rose to the top 
of its scale, 200 lbs. per square inch. Then, realising that he had before him 
evidence of an action in lubrication until then unsuspected, Mr Tower 
turned his attention to its experimental investigation, finding that when the 
journal was rim at 400 revolutions a minute, the pressure on the square inch 
indicated on the gauge was somewhere about 3/ 2 of the pressure nece^ary, 
if distributed over the whole horizontal area of the section of the bearing, 
to sustain the load. The pressure in the oil-hole would be 600 lbs. per 
square inch when the total load was 9,000 lbs., "whence, as the area of the 
horizontal section was 24 square inches, the mean intensity of pressure 
would be 400 lbs. This, however, was only when the speed of the Journal 
was greater than a certain limit depending on the load; when the speed 
diminished below this limit, the pressure on the gauge fell to any degree 
below that necessary to sustain the load. But this was not all. When the 
speed was such as to sustain the load, the friction was 1 in 400, but when 
running slow the friction reached 1 in 3, or the journal seized the bi-ass. 

Taking these two things together, it made clear the fiict which had 
never been surmised before, that the action of bibricatkm romided in the 
actual separatioyi of the solid surfaces by a film of fluid of finite thickness. 
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These di^veries of Mr Tower excited great interest at the time, and, 
i>ein^ mjself occupied in the study of fluid motion, I was induced to under- 
takelthe theoretical analysis of Mr Tower’s experimental results, from which, 
after two yems’ work, I was able to publish a complete theory of lubrication b 
showing that not only in the case of the oil-bath, when the thickness of the 
seimmling film of oil wm about 2/1,000th of an inch, but m cases of ordinary 
lubrication where the thickness of the film is less than *0001 of an inch, the 
surfaces are separated by a complete film. 

This is very strikingly indicated by a rarely shown but simple experiment. 
Two cylindrical hard steel gauges, male and female, one inch in diameter, 
mMle to gauge to within 1 /20,000th of an inch will not pass one into the other, 
if wi^ m cl^n as p<mible of all oil, without the use of great pressure or of 
a mallet. If oil«l Mid kept moving they can be easily passed one into the 
other. Bui should the motion be arreted for a second, they seize and can 
only »|^rated by the mallet, which shows that a film of oil less than the 
l/^hOOOth of m. inch issuflScient to sustain perfect slipperiness, while the 
lewl coiitoct d^tmys this property. 

My re^rcl^ dso l«i to the recognition that the property on which the 
!iibri<»ting Motion depends is the viscosity of the fluid, and that all fluids are 
kbriamts, provided they are not corrosive. Air lubricates, as is shown by 
the flcmting of one true surface plate on another with perfect slipperiness. 
Now water h^i, at the time, not been recognised as a lubricant; its viscosity 
is from 200 to 400 times less than oil, but from my research it appeared that 
it is a lubricant in proportion to its viscosity. 

All this is now matter of history, and its hearing on the slipperiness 
of ice may not as yet be clear. But it has a fundamental bearing never- 
thelem 

It wm about 1886, while I had this subject of lubrication very fresh in 
my mind, that I was, for some reason, using a common soldering-iron, and 
was in the act of testing the copper point of the hot iron to see if it was hot 
enough to melt the solder, when, from some cause or another, instead of 
merely touching the block gently with the point of the copper, I must have 
pushed the sloping edge obliquely and somewhat roughly on to the flat top 
of the block, for, to my surprise, instead of melting a little pock in the 
surfiice, the square-edged side of the copper slipped without friction right 
along the face of the solder. It was a perfectly casual accident, hut, under 
the circumstances, it caused me a sense of mental shock, as I instantly 
recognised the analogy to the skate. 

The kirelj hot enough, parallel sharp edge of the copper, pressed and 
pushed forward on the block, was just able to melt the immediate surface, 
which completely lubricated the iron on the solder beneath. The then well- 
known property of the lowering of the melting point of ice under pressure at 
^ Fhii. Tmm. 1880, Part I., pp. 157—234, p. 228 in this volume. 
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once presented itself; the shock was the result of the instantaneous reflection 
that I had never before thought of considering why ice wg« slippery. 

On trying to remember whether I had ever heard of any attempt to 
explain the slipperiness of ice in any way—for I felt at the moment ss 
though everyone was laughing at me—I found that I could not recall any 
mention of the subject. And then, in self-extenuation, I reflected that 
water was not recognised as a lubri<ant, so that even James Thomson himself, 
or his brother. Lord Kelvin, might have &iled to realize that the melting of 
the ice under the procure of the skate would lubricate the moving skate, 
and rendered the ice slippery to any hard body pressed f^ainst it. I also 
reflected, that had not my mind been full of the circumstances of lubri(mtion, 
including the lubricating properties of all fluids, I should not have recognised 
in the slipping of the hot iron the action of the lubricant, and that, even 
if I had, I should not have attributed like properties to melted ice. 



Of course, this evidence as to the cause of the slipperine^ was altogether 
one-sided, and it was still open for ice to have other properties which would 
account for the slipping besides the property of melting under pressure, and 
it was at once plain that to render the evidence complete it was necessary to 
show that, under circumstances of tempei*ature and pressure such that the 
pressure was nowhere sufficient to melt the ice, the property of perfect 
slipperiness of ice did not exist. 

Looking carefully into the matter from the theoretical side, with Lord 
Kelvin’s determination of the laws of the melting point, 0*014^ F. for each 
additional atmosphere, it appeared that taking a weight of 140 lbs., and an 
area of 1*4/10 (=1/7) square inch, a man skating would melt ice at 31“ F. 
with a skate-bearing of 1*4/10 square inch, while to melt ice at a temperature 
of 22° F. the bearing must he reduced 1*4/100 (= 1/70) square inch. That 
is, the ice at 22° F. would have to be able to sustain a pressure up to 
10,000 lbs. on the square inch. That ice should stand such pressure at first 
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sight smms tinlikelj, but then onr general impr^ion as to the hardne^ 
of is derive! from ice at or near ite melting point. 

That this theory idlmits of experimentel verification is certain, but such 
ex^riments only bemme fKMsible when the genemi surroundings are at 
a tempemture of 22® F. 

It was this comidemtion which (mused me, in the^ first instmice, to delay 
any poMimtion of the fiwits I oteerved until there came a fr(mt sufficient for 
my There have been frosts of sufficient extent when my prepara¬ 

tions were not ready. Mid my prepamtions have been r^uiy when there were 
no frosts; until, at last, my patience has given way and I have determine 
to WMt no longer. In teking this decision, however, I have been greatly 
iiifiueni^d by my general observations on the effect of the temperature 
on the mm of skating, and on the liability to slip. I notice that without 
^eat care you eannot walk on ice at 31|-° in leather boots without nails, 
whereas you can walk mfely with boots and somewhat blunt nails under the 
same circumston^; with a temperature of 27® you can walk with leather 
b(»ts almost as safely m on any polished floor, while with somewhat blunt 
nails it is veiy unsafe to walk on uneven ice. 

On ice nmr 32° skatera find no resistance however slowly they may move, 
while on hard ice it is nece®ary to move quickly, or the skates seize, showing 
that the ice melts under the edge, but owing to the small area of the 
lubricating surfiice, the lubricant is squeezed out rapidly, thus destroying the 
lubrication below certain speeds, as in Mr Tower’s experiment. 

But the circumstance that has most confirmed me in the view that the 
slipperiness of ice is due to the lubrication afforded by the melting under 
pressure is a casual but emphatic statement made by Dr Nansen, in his book 
on Greenland, that at the low temperatures he there encountered the ice 
completely lost its slipperiness. 
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